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The Province of Gnjarat, including Kuthiavad Kachli and otter 
Native States^ lies between 20'^ IS' and 24^^ 42' north latitude and 
63'^ 28' and 74"^ 30' east longitude, and has an area of 69,037 square 
miles, and, according to the census of 1891, a population of 11,036,70t). 
Of this total population 9,887,810 or 89‘59 per cent are Hindus, 
1,113,474 or 10’09 per cent Musalmdns, and 27,712 or 0‘25 percent 
Parsis. The chief details are : 


Q-vjarAt Population, 1S91, 


Districts. 

Square 

Allies. 

Hindus 

jncJudiuiT 

Jains. 

Musal- 

maii9. 

Pirsis. 

Chris¬ 

tians, 

Other?. 

Total. 

Ahuiedabad ... 

3949 

S3a,3Sl 

90.4S7 

835 

1592 

244 

921,712 

Kaira .. 

1609 

791,702 

77,443 

153 

2262 

9 

871,589 

Panch MahfCIs . 

1613 

2^'>4,574 

18,651 

IttS 

64 

... 

313.417 

Broach. 

1-163 

266,803 

71,263 

3273 

12% 

•23 

341.490 

Surat . 

1062 

5S4,348 

52,307 

12.757 

540 

S7 

649,989 

Total British Distriota ... 

10,296 

2,765,981 

310,151 

17,126 

4626 

S13 

3,093,197 

Kacbh .. 

6od0 

42t,49<) 

133,492 

1 

US ■ 

173 

142 

558,415 

Katbiav^d ... 

20,5.V9 

2,392,432 

358,061 

903 

S9S 

105 

2.752,404 

Palanptir . 

7773 

567,1K3 

57.486 

205 

606 

34 

645,526 

Mahi Kantha . 

dJi'O 

539,715 

•22,570 

8 

35 

4 

662.332 

Rewa Kantha. 

49&0 

707,975 

25.103 

386 

36 

6 

733,506 

Camba^\. 

390 

76,852 

1-2.712 

137 

21 


SO.722 

Surat Ag’CiK’y.. 

I'.Ol 


5,159 

61S 

1 

6 

1^1,2d3 

Baroda . 

S22G 

2,31T,7i5 

188,740 

8,206 

€46 

66 

2,415,396 

Total Xatit e States 

6S,74t 

7,121,820 

803,323 

10,586 

2413 

353 

7,93S.509 

(Irand Total 

69.037 

9,SS7,810 

1,113.474 

27,712 

7044 

666 

11,036,706 

Percentasie ... 

... 

89'59 

10-09 

1 0'23 

0’06 

O’Ol 

100 


Of the A.n. 1901 census, race details by districts and states are not 
available. The returns show a total Gujardt population of 9,012,471 
as against 11,030,7 06, or a decrease of L8'31 per cent. In ordinary course 
there ought to have been an increase of ten per cent in ten years, 
making 12,203,076, The unusually large decrease of about 2,024,235 
or 18'31 per cent is due to the 1899-1900 famine, and in a lesser 
degree to plagne and in some parts since a.d. 1891 to bad seasons. The 
decrease is most marked in Kaira and the Panch iMahals, and in JIahi 
Kantha, Kewa Kuntha, and Palanpur. Surat has suffered least. 
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DlTSSIOVf. 


Gujarat ropaiATiny, lS'>l-lQCii. 


PbjtI'H 

Dl'TKlCTfi. 

Total, 
1691» 

H 

o 

De¬ 

crease 

per 

cent. 

Ka.tive State*?. 

Total, 

1891. 

Total, 

19ul. 

De- 

crease 

per 

cent. 

Ahrcedab54 

. 921,712 

795,094 

13-73 

Kachh 

558,415 

487,374 

12*72 





K^thiavfid 

2.7.*2,404 

2.327,456 

15-43 

Kaira 

871,5S9 

715,725 

17-SS 

Faiaapnr 

645,526 

467,691 

27-55 






562 332 

361,508 

Soil 

Paneb MahTls . 

. 313.417 

261,870 

16*44 

Rev^a K^atha ... 

733,506 

479,809 

34-71 

Broach ... 

. 341,490 

291,428 

14 69 

Cambav. 

89,722 

75,122 

16-27 





Surat Ayency 

181.209 

161,010 

1114 

Surat 

. 619,089 

636,602 

2*05 , 

Barcda. 

2,415,396 

1,!)52,692 

19*11 

Total . 

. 3.093,197 

2,700,719 

12*82 , 

Total .. 

7,938,509 

6,311,753 

20 49 


I 

Total Biitish Districts and Native States ..J 11/36,706 9,012,*71 I 18 S4 

I ■ 1 


Of 9,887,810 the total (1891) Gujarat Hindu population, 568,868 or 
5'75 percent are Brhhmans; 9,087 or'091 percent are Writers; 600,013 
or (i'OG per cent are traders, chiefly A'ftnias ; 498,063 or 5'03 per cent arc 
Kajputs ; 1,5-14,486 or 15*62 per cent are Husbandmen, chiefly Kanbis ; 
893,676 or 90 4 per cent are Craftsmen ; 112,873 or 1*14 per cent are 
Bards and Actors; SIP,172 or 2*14 per cent are Personal Servants ; 
2,276,633, or 23*02 per cent are Kolis ; and 28,500 Kathis; 478,176 or 
4*83 per cent are Herdsmen'—Ahirs, Bharvads, Mebrs, and Eabaris ; 
1,094,798 or 11*07 are Early Tribes—Bhils, Cbodliras, Dublas, 
Dhondias, Gamt4s, Konkands, Kdthodis, Naiks, and Varlis; 860,655 
or 8*7 per cent are depressed classes—Hbeds, Bbangias, Garudds, and 
Sindlivds ; and the rest, religious beggars and miscdlaueous classes 
including seafarers, numbering 709,810 or 7*02 per cent. 

Geographically the province of Gujardt extends from Mount A'hu 
4o Daman, heiug the tract uhcre Gujardti is spoken. Peninsular 
Gujardt, that is Kachh and Kdthidvdd, though an integral part of the 
province, has, on account of its detached position and large sea¬ 
board, developed and preserved peculiar traits and characteristics in its 
population. It has an area of 27,059 srpiare* miles uitb inA.n. 1891 
a population of 3,310,819, of uhom 2,816,922 were Hindus. Slainland 
Gujaiat may be broadly divided into north Gujardt between Mount 
Ahu and the Wahi river, and south Gujardt between the Mahiand the 
Damanganga rivers. Korth Gujardt, ineludiug the Ahmeddldd and 
Kail a districts and large portions of the P.anch Mahdls district together 
with the native states of Mahi Kantha, Pdlanpur, and Cambay, and 
Part of Barcda, has an area of about 31,122 square miles with apopulation 
in A.D. 1891 of 5,116,708, of whom 4,510,751 were Hindus. South 
Gujardt, including the Broach and Surat districts, jaits of Barcda, the 
Bdnsda Dhaiampui* and Sachin states, and the Eewa Kdntl.a Agency 
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has an area of 9567 square miles with in A.D. 1831 a population of 
2,429,189, of whom 2,140,862 were Hindus. 

North G-ujariit differs in many respects from south Gujarat. Tktost 
of the original settlements from which Gujarat castes take tlieir names ’ 
are in north Gujardt; the three Gujarat goddesses and, except some 
on the Narbada banks, venerated shrines like Somnath, Gopn«tfh, 
Bhimndth, Dwsirka, Girndr, Mount Abu, Shatrunjaya, and Siddhpur 
are all in peninsular and north Gujardt. The ]3opnlation is also more 
dense being most so in Kaira in the tract called Charolara or superior 
land. The dynastic seats of ancient Gujarat are also in north and 
peninsular Gujarat, whether at D warka, Jundgadh, Valabhi, Vadnagar, 
Panchasar, Anhilvdd Patan, Dholka, or Champaner. The thrifty 
Vania millionaire, the busy and skilled Kanbi cultivator, the high-born 
Rajput whether as ruling chief or tdlukdar, and the unruly Koli or 
Dhardla are all found in large numbers north of the Malii. South 
Gujarat has a large population of the early tribes with Anavla 
Brahman cultivators, Vania traders, Shravak jewellers, skilled artisans, 
and Kanbi settlers. Good physique, wealtli, business habits, and thrift 
characterize north Gujardt; and a general softness, keen intellect, and 
a taste for show, fashion, and finery are the distinguishing features of 
the south. Peninsular Gujarat has a stalwart and valorous population 
including the brave Rajputs and Kathis and sturcl)' Ahirs Bharvads 
and Rabdris ; enterprising Bhatuis Lohands and Vanias who have 
been traling from early times with Arabia, East Africa, and the 
Persian Gulf; and seafaring Vaghers, Sanghars, Kolis, and Kharvds, 
now hardy long-voyage lasears like those of Gogha and Rdnder, but 
formerly notorious for their piracies in the Arabian seas. 

In customs manners and civilization north Gujarat, including 
Kathiavddand Kachh, preserves much that is old, while south Gujardt 
and especially Surat has been affected by outside influences. But the 
hold of religion and caste in the province is still rigorous. Throughout 
Gujarat the household still remains in its early Hindu state. The 
people continue to retain their joint family system, their marriage 
ritual, heredity in occupation, regard for the eow and the Brahman, 
solicitude for male issue, customs at liirth marriage and death, 
and communal system as of yore. The jwiest and the astrologer 
.still continue to be consulted ; there is the same belief in vows, lucky 
and unlucky days and omens, though magic witchcraft and sorcery 
have lost their hold especially among the upper classes. Education is 
permeating the younger generat on more or less in all castes, chiefly 
among males, and to a slight but perceptible extent among females. 


Divisioss. 


North aii'l 
South Uujarat» 
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X GUJARAT POPULATJON. 

During the Vedic period prior to B.c. 1500, no reference has been 
traced to the population which apparently must have consisted of the 
early tribes called (hisyus or fiends in the Vedas and nisJiddas or original 
settlers in the Ramayan. These early tribes numbering 1,034,798 or 
11’07 per cent of the so-called whole Hindu population were still in 
A.D. 1891 found chiefly along the east Gujarat forest and hill frontier, 
and also in the rugged ilahi Kdntha where the Punch Mahdls 
stretch into the Mfilwa uplands to which they have been driven by 
waves of northern settlers. IVith many minor clans this aboriginal 
section includes eight chief tribes, Bhils, Chodhras. Dhondias, Dublas, 
Gdmits, Konkanas, Naiks, and Vfirlis. To these may be added 
the Kolis numbering 2,276,633 or 23’02 per cent, most numerous 
in north Gujarat and Kdthiavad but getting fewer south of the 
Mahi. The Kolis may be taken as an intermediate layer between 
the rest of the Hindu population who are called Ujli Tarati or bright 
coloured as against the Kali Taraj or dusky race, the general 
name of the early tribes including probably also the Kolis, Of the 
Kolis, the largest and most respectable division is still called Talabda 
from the Sanskrit dhalodhliava or soil-bom, corresponding to the 
nishdda of the Ramayan. In apjroarance, food, dress, religion, and 
customs the early tribes are chiefly in a state of comparative in¬ 
dependence of the Ljli Varan, believing in sorcery and witchcraft, 
worshipping the tiger-god, discarding Bnihmanical gods and customs, 
and allowing polygamy and widow-marriage. The Kolis arehalf-Bhil 
half-Brahmanicai, and have in some parts intermingled with the 
UjJt Varmi. The earliest traditional kings of Gnjardt were Bhils and 
Kolis. Semi-Rajputs take their wives from Talabda Kolis, and the 
Rajput-Koli chiefs of north Gujarat still proserve the honorific of 
Tlidharda or lordlings. 

Above these early tribes and the Koli substratum lie the Vjli 
Varan numbering 4,237,050 or 43'lo per cent, consisting of Kanbi 
and other husbandmen nuinbering 1,511', ls6 or 15'62 per cent, and 
Brdhmans, Vanids, Rajjiuts, cniftsmcn, artd bards, mostly towns¬ 
people, numbering 2,682,580 or 27’93 per cent, the Vjli Varan 
preserving broadly the Brd,liraan, Kshatriva, and Vai>ya divisions 
of the ancient Sniriii law-books. Those V/li Varan classes worship 
Brdhmanieal gods, preserve a social fabric based on Brdhmanic ritual 
and customs, and generally forbid polygamy and widow-mia-riage; 
but in spiritual beliefs siiow a leaning towards element, tree, and 
animal worship, not freed from l)elicf in dcinoiioli'gy sorcery and 
uitcheraft. 
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J The Aryan settlements appear to have been chiefly along the coast, 
I at Dwarka, Somnath Patan, Kodinflr or Mula-Dwflrka, and Broach, 
^ the last best known as the hermitage, still preserved, of the sage 
> Bhrigu, after whom Bhrigu-Kachha that is Barygaza or Broach is 
' called. In the wake of these divine personages and holy seers, who 
y were probably held to have purified the Dasy/z-polluted country by 
J their godly presence and austerities, appear to have followed wave 
after wave of A'ryan settlers from the Pan jab by way of Rajputdna 
. and the A'ravali passes, who form the large majority of Gujardt tribes 
and castes j and, in later times, from Bengal and the North-West by 
the IMdlwa-Dohad route, a third route being through the Chuvdl- 
Viramgam country. These three routes are best indicated by enshrining 
on their outskirts the three tutelary and most-worshipped goddesses 
of Gujarat, Amba-Bhavani at hlount Abu on the Aravali route, 
Kalika at Pavdgadhhill on the Malw'a-Dohad route, and Bahuchara, 
guarding the Ghuval-Viramgam route, for settlers south into Kathiavdd 
and east into north Gujardt. 

The original settlements from which the stem castes of Gujardt 
V take their names are either sacred spots or important local centres.^ 
Famines, invasions, territorial or dynastic changes, pressure and 
emigration have led to new settlements chiefly southward." In 
many instances both Brahmans and Vanids and many Soni and 
Ghanchi craftsmen preserve a common name derived from their original 
common home, the Brdhmans continuing to he the hereditary priests 
of the Vdnids Sonis and Gliauchis. Subsecpiently, wherever the 
offshoot of the stem caste settled, it formed a new subdivision, the old 
stem sometimes dining but never intermarrying with the new 
branch. Several of the later immigr.mts have preserved iu their caste 
designations the names of their criginal non-Gujarat home.® 

' Among sacred s[>i)ts are I.ors.id, Modlu-ia, Siddlipur, Va.insgar, and Ivbadat in north 
GujarAt; Girn.lr, Gointi, and Silior in Kathiav.id ; An.ival, Broach, Jaiubusar, KAmlej, 
Kitvi, and K-Andod in south Gujarat. 

- The chief new settlements are Adil.aj, Deesa, Gogha, Harsol, Klieda, Miindal and 
Anhilv-td Fiitan, Raika, and Visnagar in north tUijaiat; Kaiidol, I'alija, and Una in 
Kathilvad ; L;it Desh, ISajod, and ti.Uhod in south Gujardt; and Ahmedabad, Baroda, 
Champiner, Cauduy, and Surat in later times. 

■'Tile biter immigrants ar,'.Jh.ilor.i Br.i.hnians and Vanias from Jli.dlor iu Marwid • 
Movtda Br.ilimaus and Vdni.is from Movii.l ; IMlii.iK from I’.ili; Bushkanias from the 
holy Tirtha of Piishkar near .ijiner; Sar.rsvats from the holy Sarasvati rivtr; 
S.tclK)ra Brahmans from S.lelior in south M.-lrv.fd; S)tri-(iaud Brihmaus from Gaud 
or Beii-al iiy way of Maliva and Uohad ; Shrlnulli Bi.ihmiiis and Viui.is Irum tihrimal 
or Bhinmal in Rajputana ; Kayaslhs (Valmiks, Jl.ithius, and Bli.atnagr.is) from 
j Mathura and the A'orlh-West Provinces; Ag.irval V;inia3 from Agar iu -Maina; GsViil 
s. and PorvAd Vdni.ds, including Shravak su'idivisions, from MAri.id ; and Bluitias and 
- Lohanas from Bhatuer and Mult in, 
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Besides the A'ryan settlements by land, the large seaboard which 
Gujarat, including Kachh and Kdthiavdd, possesses, has from very 
ancient times attracted, for purposes of refuge, trade, and conquest, 
from Persia Arabia and Africa, a large number of foreigners 
especially through the Kathidvdd ports. This foreign element 
received large additions during the centuries before and after the 
Christian era from hordes of Central Asian Kushans, Hdnas, and 
other tribes, details of which are given in Appendices A. and B. The 
mixture of foreigners with the Aryans appears to have been so 
great that in Hindu religious books the ordinary sojourner in 
Gujarat and Kathiavad has been enjoined to expiate the sin of his 
sojourn by puritieatory ceremonies.^ This foreign element has 
generally pervaded the Rajput and Kanbi population, while in some 
cases it has formed new castes.® The Gujar foreigners have so far 
predominated that about the seventh century they had a dynasty and 
kingdom near Broach and Nandod, have given their name to the 
province, and formed Gujar subdivisions in several Gujardt castes.® 

Gujarat is thus pre-eminently a land of castes. In no part of India 
are the subdivisions so minute, one of them, the Rayakvdl Vdnias, 
numbering only 47 persons in 1891. "When Mr. H. Borradaile in A.n. 
1827 collected information regarding the customs of the Hindus, no less 
than 207 castes which did not intermarry were found in the city of Surat 
alone. As ascertained from census returns and from local inquiry the 
present (a.d. 1900) number of castes in the whole province who neither 
eat together nor intermarry is not less than 315. 1 f all the subdivisions 

which may eat together but which do not intermarry were added the 
number would be considerably lai’ger.^ This minuteness of division 


* Bomliay Gazetteer, Vol. I. Pait I. 13 and note 1. 

• See Appendices A. and B. 

- See Appendix B. The Parajiya classes amon" BrAhmans Vaniis Sonis and Chaiians 
also appear to have a foreign, perhaps a Parthian, element. Tiiey are not foun'i in 
north Gujarat, but have ^fttleil chietly in and about the KAtlihiviid ports. Tlie N.ig.ar 
and Karluide Brahmans arc two other clas.scs who po.ssess marked ethnic peculiaritie.s. 
Among the Rajputs the C'h.avdds, Gohcls, .Jethvaa, .Ihihis, and Solankis, like the 
Bharv;ids Ivathls Jlchrs and KabAris, appear to he foreigners. 

^ Of the iNagar Brahmans of Varlnagar, such as settled at Visnagar are called 
Visnagras; at Sathod, t-AlhodrAs; at Uungarpur, Duiigarpuras; at Krishnor and 
C'hitrod, Krishnoris and Chitrod.is ; at Bausvdda and Pratapgad, Bansvadias: while 
yet anrdher subdivision named after their calling are the Pr.islinrras. At the 
present d.iy (A.u. 1 SuO) these subdivisions do not intermarry. Vadnagras dine rvith 
Dungarjiuras but not with the other subdivisions. There is a fnrtlior professional 
division among most of these subdivisions into lay rjntmstk and priestly hhilshuk 
which further subdivides them. Among Vadnagris agtin, whethci layer priestly, 
intermarriage docs not ordinarily prevail between KathiavAd and Gnjar.lt nor even 
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may be assigned to various causes. Besides new castes formed by new 
^settlements, one leading influence is the reception of non-Hindu foreigners 
land aboriginal tribes into the Brahmanieal fold. When a new commu- 

•.J' . 

^|Eity accepts Brahmanism it is not absorbed into any section of the older 
|community but forms itself into a separate caste and sometimes into 
|:several castes, the separating element being its calling or trade. These 
“icastes after a time cease intercourse with each other. This practice 
? is illustrated by the Gujar sections which occur in many castes 
, from Rajputs and Vanias downwards. Similarly Rajputs by joining 
'‘almost all communities except Brdhmans have added to the number of 
, sub-castes. Almost all trade and craft classes, even the depressed classes 
-from Dheds downwards, have a section which claims Rajput descent 
and bears Rajput surnames. The pressure of war or of want may have 
forced the Rajput to agree to undertake even the meanest work. And 
as the kind of work performed, rather than the history of the worker, 
determines his social position, Rajputs who took to trades and callings 
found it difficult to regain their former social position. Immigration 
is also a large factor in caste-making. A steady stream has long 
flowed from Marwdr into Gujardt, and besides forming new castes called 
after their Marwdr homes, has added Mdru or Marwar sections to many 
trades and callings. In Gujarat the three separating influences of 
calling, marriage, and food are still at work forming new castes. The 
cleanness or dirtiness of the calling, the acceptance of marriage within 
or without the caste, or of widow-marriage, and strictness in excluding 
the use of forbidden food, determine the social status of the newiy 
formed caste. 

Hoehis or leather-workers, whom high class Hindus do not touch, 
are, by leaving their old unclean calling, rising in the social scale. 
Those iMoehis who have become Chandldgars or spangle-makers^ 
Chitdrds or painters, and Kadiyds or bricklayers are gradually 
forming distinct castes having no social relations with the original 


between north and south Gujirat. Thus, for purposes of iutermarriage, the Xiigar 
Br-thinans are subdivide ! into no less than sixteen separate ooinmunities. Though the 
introduction of laihvays and the spread of education with other influences have 
weakened ol<l barriers, and a few intonnarriages tamong Kathiavad and parts of 
Gujarat have begun, the above fairly explains the large number of Gujarat castes. 
Among Vcinihs, the Modhs of Modhera have three subdivisions called Add'jils from 
Ad^Uij, (joghvds from Gogha, and Maiidali.is from Mdndal. Each of them is 
further subdivided into rGa-i whole and dasds half, a division common to almost all 
y^nia castes including even Jain Vanids. These again are split into later local sections 
Ahmedaba<li and Khambhati, with the result that, while all subdivisions dine together, 
for purposes of intermarriage the Modh V4ni.iB have about twelve separate castes. 
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leather-workers. Among Brhhmans, Bliojaks, ParajiyJs, Pokarnas, 
Rdigors, Ravals, Saiasvats, Vedaats, and Vyas are considered degraded 
because they dine with their ^ajmdus or patrons. But the over¬ 
ruling Jain feeling of tenderness to life and dislike to stimulants, 
to which Gujarat Brahmanism has had to conform, have placed the 
flesh-eating liquor-drinking Rajput below the trader, and in the 
phrase Brahman-Vania have raised the scrupulous temple-building 
trader to form with the Brahmans the highest Hindu community in 
Gujarat. Rajputs as Kshatriyas should rank next to Brahmans. 
Similarly, since their conversion to Vaishnavism about the close of the 
fifteenth century, the Bhatias who have turned strict vegetarians, 
eating neither flesh nor fish and abstaining from spirits, have risen to a 
place almost next to Brahmans. The Leva and Kadva Kaubis 
originally Gujars, having given np the use of animal food, occupy a 
position in the scale of caste superior to Kanhis elsewhere. Many 
divisions of Gujarat Brahmans include sections called Barads, who 
failing to secure wives in their own communities have married girls 
from other Brahman divisions, and have therefore ceased to belong to 
their original caste. The low position of Kaehh-Audich, Bhojak, 
Jethimal-lModh, Rajgor, and Tapodhan Brahmans is due to their 
allowing wldow-raarriage. 

A broad dividing line, founded on the observance of Brahmanical 
habits, separates the UjU Varan people into two classes, an upper 
class led by and called Brahman-Vania, and a lower class led by 
and called Ghfinchi-Gola. The upper class includes Brahmans 
Brahma-Kshatris, Kfiyasths, Vanias, Kanhis, and some craftsmen. 
They are July investeil with or wear the sacred thread habitually or 
at least on ceremonial occasions.^ Tlio low'er class Avhich includes 
other craftsmen and husbandmen, personal servants, and depressed 
classes, generally pass as Madras, and as such are not entitled to 
wear the sacred thread. Widow-marriage and to a less extent 
polygamy are. as a rule, forbidden in the npixjr class with the result 
that such of them as allow widow-marriage are hehl to be deoraded. 
In the lower class widow-marriage is common, and polygamy allowed 
by caste rules. 

Gujarfitl is spoken and written between Mount Abu and Daman in¬ 
cluding Kathldvud and Kaehh. In Kaehh a dialect called Cutchi, wdiich 
is more Sindhi than Gujardti, is spoken hut not written; ami seveial 
phonetic and grammatical peculiarities mark the speech of Peninsular 


’ 'Che sacred thread is habitually worn liy AgarvAl and Bara Xdgar V.tniSs 
JUiUia.s ; some classes of Sonis ; Mini Kansiir.n ; Vai-h and Mev.td Siithllrs ; Sompura 
BaliUs; Bralinia BlnUs ; Khatri weaver.-’; and flariufiis or Dlicd priests. 
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Gujarat, which is calleJ K^thiav^di. Gujarat proper has the coarse and 
homely Gujarati which is called Ahmeddbadi; while the speech of Broach 
and Surat bears traces of softness due to fashion and refinement and 
is called Surati. Certain vocal peculiarities and provincichsms mark 
the language of north Gujarat as compared with the Surat speech. 
Marvadi traces begin with Anhilvdd Pdtan, and are more conspicuous 
towards Idar, Radhanpur, and Palanpur. The language of the lower 
classes from the Ghanchi-Golds downwards, and iucluding Kolis and 
Dhedds, shows no difference except that it is corrupt. The Bhils 
have a special dialect allied to Gujardti and easily understood. Certain 
foreign words and idioms mark the patois of the Kdthi, the Bharvdd, the 
Babari, and the Ahir in Kathiavad. The early tribes speak a dialect 
with a mixture of Hindi Marathi or Telugu, which is easdy understood 
by the Ujli Vnran classes. 

The written character is the Devnagari called Bdlbodh, used only 
for Sanskrit writing and for religious and ceremonial purposes; and 
the derived Devndgari found in the Traikntaka and Solanki copper¬ 
plates for ordinary books, accounts, and correspondence. The hoii 
character wliich drops the long a, i, u, e, and o, that is kdno, ajju, 
vaddu, and mdird, is common in KdthidvM and some parts of north 
Gujardt. Vanias ia their correspondence write a special character 
difficult to read without practice. 

The peculiarities of each caste as regards their dwellings, daily life, 
dress, food, and social entertainments have been noted under different 
caste accounts. The following paragraphs give a general description 
under these heads. 

People of almost all classes consider it a point of honour to have a 
house of their own. Townspeople, except the poorest who live in 
rented houses, own dwellings built either by themselves or by their 
forefathers. Country people, whether rich or poor, own houses or 
huts. As far as he can help it, a Hindu will never part with his 
house. The feeling of the country people is shown by the saying ‘ A 
woman can get on without a husband, but no man can get on without 
a house.' 

For purposes of description the dwellings of Gujarat can best be 
treated under the head of town houses and village houses. The better 
class of town houses in shape and arrangement of rooms follow one 
of two styles known as the Ahmedabad and the Surat style. The 
scarcity or abundance of good building timber is perhaps the chief 
cause of this difference in form. In Surat timber brought through 
Balsdr from the Ddng forests is plentiful and cheap, and the Surat 
dwelling may be said to be a framework of wood with the spaces between 
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the beams filled in by brick and mortar. To reach Ahmedabfid timber 
has a long land journey, and in houses of that city the weight of 
the roof is borne by walls of brick, large beams of wood being used 
as sparingly as possible. 

Town houses of the better class with tiled roofs are generally built on 
a plinth raised from two to four feet above the street level. This plinth 
is reached by two or three steps almost always set parallel to the line 
of the street. The steps as a rule are built of stone, though town 
houses even of the better class are sometimes entered by steps of 
hardened clay. Along the outer edge of the plinth, which is in some 
eases of brick though generally of stone, is a row of wooden pillars set 
on stone pedestals with their capitals let into a heavy crossbeam that 
supports the upper story. Rebind the row of wocden pillars and 
under the projecting part of the upper story is an open terrace from 
two to four feet wide. In the early morning the people of the house 
sit on this terrace, clean their teeth, and converse. During the rainy 
weather it is a welcome shelter to beggars, watchmen, and others 
who have to pass the night out of doors. At the back of the terrace 
runs the front wall of the lower part of the house with an entrance 
in the middle furnished generally with a strong wooden-barred door. 

Passing through the door the house is found to consist of a front 
and a back part separated by a small court open to the sky. On 
each side of the court on the groundfloor is a passage, and in the 
upper story an open terrace connecting the front and back parts of 
the house. This plan of house is popular because when children have 
grown up and sons have families of their own they can share the same 
house and yet to some extent each familj- can live apart. The follow¬ 
ing are the names and uses of the different rooms. 

Entering from the street the first room is called the pargal. It 
is generally without furniture and is in some cases used as a store 
or lumber room. Occasionally it is used as a public room hacJ/eri, 
or as a workshop if the owner of the house is an artizan. When 
not used as a public room the women sometimes sit in the 
pnrsul, and it is to this place that a dying member of the family is 
brought and laid out an hour or two before death. The parsdl leads 
to a small court or diok. The floor of this court is paved with 
stone or lined with cement and is used as a bathing place. Except 
for a framework of iron bars thrown across overhead at the level of 
the upper floor this court is open to the sky. The passages on either 
side of the court are used as rooms. The space on one side is taken 
up partly by the cooking-room rasorJu and partly by the water-room 
paninru, where large brass pots filled with water always stand. 
A store of well burnished brass vessels is generally arranged on 
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sbelves near the large water pots. On the other side the space is divided 
into two rooms, one set apart as the chamber of the household gods and 
the other containing a well or cistern from which water is drawn 
for bathing purposes. Besides the well every better class house contains 
a cistern in which rain water is collected and used for drinking purposes. 
Behind the court and opposite the entrance room there are generally one 
or two chambers orda. These chambers are dark and close and are used 
as storerooms for grain and firewood and sometimes as bedrooms for 
the women of the house. Occasionally behind one of these rooms 
is a smaller chamber where in some houses a trophy of brightly 
polished metal pots is arranged in pyramid form. In a strong box in 
this room the family ornaments are sometimes placed. In a house built 
on the court or chok plan the distribution of rooms is not always 
tile same. But so far they are alike that the builder must set apart 
on the groundfloor places for cooking, dining, worshipping, bathing, 
grain-storing, and business-transacting. Most town houses are provided 
with a water-closet which is generally at one end of the veranda. 

To get to the upper floor there is generally in one corner of the 
entrance room a wooden stair almost like a ladder, with a rope hung 
from the floor of the room above to help in going up and down. The 
front room in the upper story above the parsdl called the medi or parlour 
is the room for receiving guests divaukkanu. Except for a carpet 
and a row of cushions propped against the walls, some lamps hung from 
the ceiling, and perhaps a mirror or two, this room in the house of a man 
who keeps to old customs is almost hare of furniture. In some cases 
a swing-cot or bed will be found, for the head of the family generally 
sleeps in the ?)iedi at night. Among those who adopt ne-w ways this 
room is furnished with tables chairs and couches in European fashion. 
At the back of the public room and round the opening above the 
court is a terrace used in the fair season for drying grain and 
vegetables. The roofs of the front and back parts of the house slope 
inwards towards the terrace, and in the rains the water that runs off 
the roofs on to the floor of the terrace is collected in a pipe and 
carried to the cistern in the groundfloor. The back rooms opposite 
the upper sitting room called the pdchhali medi are used as bedrooms 
by the sons of the family. The family clothing and sometimes the 
jewels are stored in these rooms in strong boxes called jietdra. 

Only the upper classes, bankers traders and Government servants, 
live in houses of this kind. The dwellings of artizans are generally 
without an upper story, and as they cannot afford to lay in a large 
stock of grain, and with few exceptions have no household gods, the 
space for the storeroom and the shrine-room for the gods is saved. 
The entrance room is also used as a workshop, the weaver keeping hia 
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loom there and the carpenter and goldsmith their tools. The dwellings 
of the poorest classes are little better than huts, the roofs of tile or 
thatch and the walls of reed daubed with mud. The space enclosed is 
sometimes divided in two by a partition of millet stalks, but in many 
cases the house has but one room. 

A well-to-do trader’s house would contain cots or palang including a 
swing-cot, cupboards, conches, boxes, carpets, quilts and mattresses, the 
whole being worth about Rs. 500. Except among the younger men, 
some of whom have begim to furnish their rooms after European 
fashion, almost nothing is spent even by rich Hindus on wooden 
furniture. In the way of house ornament the chief pride in a Hindu 
family is to be able to exhibit a store of well pohshed brass vessels. 
The furniture of an artizan in middling circumstances consists of one 
or two quilts, a cot khatalo, two or three beds, and cooking and 
drinking pots. A poor labourer possesses only a few earthen jars and 
one or two quilts worth in all about a rupee. 

The houses of villagers, as a general rule, are more substantial and 
roomy than those of the townspeople. Members of the family, both 
male and female, help when a house is building. Houses built in 
this way by cultivators are large and well made, the walls of burnt 
brick and mortar or mud and the woodwork of solid timber. The roof 
is tiled, and in some cases there is an upper story. The house stands 
a little way back from the village street and is raised a little above 
the surface level. About the middle of the front wall of the house 
is the doorway, used both by the inmates and by their cattle, though 
in the ease of houses of the better sort there is usually near one end 
of the front wall a separate entrance leading direct to the stable. 
Passing through the central door the first part of the house is the 
entrance room farsdl, varying from twenty to forty feet in length 
and from ten to fifteen in breadth. One end raised a few feet above 
the general level of the room forms a dais chotro, about ten feet across, 
where the head of the family receives visitors and transacts business. 

In the inner wall of the entrance room and opposite the opening 
from the street is a second door leading to the interior of the house. 
This interior consists of a central space orda twenty to thirty feet 
long and ten to fifteen broad walled off on one side, and the other side 
opening into the stable and cowhouse kohodiu. Between the central 
room and the cowhouse there is no partition. To keep the fullgrown 
animals in their own quarters a bar of wood is drawn across the front 
of the stable about three feet from the ground, and from the stable the 
wall that limits the central space on this side has three doors leading 
into separate rooms each about ten feet square. Of these rooms 
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that next the front of the house, which is the most secure part of the 
building, is used as a storeroom for clothes ornaments and grain, the 
middle room is generally the cooking-room, and that next the back of 
the house the water-room. The position of the cooking and water 
room is sometimes reversed. In the centml space orda the family 
take their meals, and in the rainy months some sleep there j others 
sleep in the entrance room parsdl or in the upper story when there is 
one. In the fair weather they generally sleep in the open air outside 
the street door. In the back wall of the house is a door leading into 
the yard vddo. This backyard is of considerable extent, sometimes 
as much as the fourth part of an acre. Here the crops are stored, 
temporary sheds put up for cattle, and during the rains a few vegetables 
grown. The house of a cultivator in middling circumstances is built 
on the same plan but on a smaller scale. 

Houses of the lower classes and the dwellings of the impure castes 
are generally situated on the outskirts of the village. They are small 
huts thatched with grass or palm leaves, the walls of earth or of split 
bamboo smeared with mud and enclosing a space about twelve feet 
square, divided in some cases into two rooms by a partition consisting 
of split stalks, the inner for cooking the outer for sleeping, though in 
many cases the whole of the interior forms but one chamber. 

The furniture of a well-to-do cultivator or pafel consists of one or 
two strong wooden boxes petdra for holding jewels or clothes, three or 
four spare wooden bedsteads, the same number of bedsteads for daily 
use, one or two swing-cots, mattresses or cotton carpets, about fifteen 
or twenty coverlets, and brass cooking pots, the whole being worth 
about Es. 200. The furniture of a cultivator in middling circum¬ 
stances or of a village artizan consists of one or two coverlets, 
one or two bedsteads, a box, and copper or brass vessels worth about 
Es. 30. The poor labourer has no furniture except a mattress and a 
few earthen jars worth in all not more than a rupee or two. 

Except a few whose work requires them to be up at dawn, or who 
have vowed to bathe at a specially early hour, the greater number of 
townspeople rise between six and seven o^clock. About half an hour is 
spent in washing and dressing, the greater part of the time being passed 
in cleaning the teeth with a hdval Acacia aiabica twig. With religious 
Brdhmans and many members of the Yflnla class, their first thought is 
the discharge of their duties to the gods. After prayer and mental 
worship the Bi-dhman takes a bath in his own house, or if bound by 
a vow, hurries off to a river or well that his bath may be taken before 
sunrise. Then his household gods have to be attended to; and the 
Brdhman, if a priest by profession, goes out to beg, or visits the hou-cs 
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DitiY Life. of bis patrons or yajmans to perform for them the worship of their 
. Townspeople. household gods. Men of the Vania class are also religious; many of 
them set out in the early morning to visit their god in his temple. Soon 
after seven o’clock the householder is ready to begin the business of the 
day. A trader or banker sits in the public room kacheri of his house 
and transacts business; clerks or persons in Government employ go 
to market for the day’s supplies, or if they can afford to do so, send 
a servant to market and amuse themselves at home with their children 
or in visiting their friends ; artisans who stay at home get ready their 
tools and begin to work; shopkeepers, leaving their women or servants 
in charge of the shop, go out to market or to collect their dues; 
artizans such as carpenters bricklayers and day-labourers employed at a 
distance from their own dwellings, though the more industrious among 
them occasionally find time to work for an hour or two before starting, 
generally spend the morning in bathing and taking what with others is 
the midday meal. Another class who are compelled to eat early in the 
day are Government servants, who are expected to be at their offices 
soon after ten o’clock. 

With the greater part of the town population their morning 
employment lasts till ten o’clock and with some it does not stop till 
noon. Then the midday meal is taken, after which most men rest for 
an hour or so. Work is resumed about one o’clock, and by eight in 
the evening the business of the day is generally over e.xcept among 
merchants and traders who in some cases continue to work till as late 
as ten. On the other hand artizans and labourers engaged for the day 
return home after sundown. They sup about seven and sit talking and 
smoking till about ten, when they go to bed. Men of this class seldom 
do any work in the evening. Clerks and persons in Government 
service are generally at home before six. They then rest for an hour 
or so, sup about eight, and afterwards spend some time in seeing their 
friends and talking. A few of them pass their evenings in reading 
and writing. Shopkeei)ers who deal in aidicles of food and drink close 
their shops between eight and ten in the evening and go home. Cloth- 
sellers and grocers shut their shops between .seven and eight. Artizans 
who work at home, goldsmiths coppersmiths blacksmiths weavers and 
calicO])rinters, stop work between six and eight. In busy seasons 
some of them sup about seven, and beginning again keep at work till 
about ten. Ihe evening before and after sundown is for the lower 
classes a favourite time for marketing, and in south Qujardt generally 
men of this class, shoemakers tailors and labourers, stop at liquor or 
toddy shops on their way home, spend a few coppers on liquor, and sit 
about the tavern talking for an hour or so. To many of the tpwns- 
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people^ shopkeepers artizans and others, the wedding months January Diiir Lips. 
to JMarch are a busy season, and work goes on till late at night. As Towuspeople. 
during the rains there is but little to do, time is idled away in sleep or 
in plajnng games of chance and amusement. 

Except marketing and keeping the household accounts all domestic Women. 
duties are entrusted to women. The morning is their busy time, 
and as early as four o’clock the wives of the poorer class of 
householders are at work grinding grain. After daybreak water has 
to be drawn from the well, or they set off with their vessels to the 
pond or river, w'here they bathe, draw water, and return home. Some 
women wash at home and fetch water afterwards, and rich men’s 
wives have a servant specially for attendance on the bath. After the 
women return with their water-jars filled they prepare breakfast. 

When breakfast is ready the women serve it to the men and children 
and when the men rise the women sit down to eat. Breakfast 
finished and the men oS to their various duties, the women are busily 
employed in cleaning the house, the fireplace, the plates and dishes and 
other vessels, and in preparing grain for grinding. About three in 
the afternoon they have a little leisure, which they employ in attending 
to their children by combing and anointing their hair and going to 
temples. In the evening they are again busy cleaning their lamps, 
preparing dinner, and tidying the beds. 

When there are several females in one household the hardest part 
of a woman’s work, the grinding of grain, the cleaning of vessels, and 
the washing of clothes, generally falls on the sons’ wives; the older 
women and married daughters on a visit at their father’s house cook 
and do other light work. The wives and other female relations in a 
rich roan’s house do very little household work. With them the day 
is spent in looking after the servants and children, in dressing them¬ 
selves neatly, or in gossipping. Besides her domestic duties the 
wife of a poor man, whatever her social position, can generally find 
some way of adding a little to the family income. The wife of a poor 
Brahman can make leaf-jdates. Vdnia women, besides sewing their 
own clothes, can earn something with their needle. Some of them do 
plain work and others embroider, working up silk into ornamental 
coats jahJilus for children or the embroidered robes worn by Pars! 
and other women. These private embroiderers either work for their 
own customers or are employed by' professional dealers. Among 
the lower classes a tailor’s wife can help her husband in the simpler 
parts of his work ; a cobbler’s wife can ornament shoes and do some 
of the lighter parts of the cobbler’s work ; an oilpresser’s wife can 
carry oil to her husband’s customers; a barber’s wife acts as a 
midwife, and a labourer’s wife generally' works rvith her husband. 
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Among the rural population in the busy season from June to December 
men women and children rise with the dawn. Fodder is thrown 
before the cattle; the labourers, if any are to be employed, are 
called, and a light meal of hajri or juvdr cakes is eaten. Then 
driving their bullocks before them and carrying their agricultural 
tools, the cultivators set out for their fields. Here they remain at 
work till evening, stopping only for a midday meal, generally of bread 
and buttermilk brought to them by the women of the house. About 
sunset they return to the village, and after a meal of rice and split 
peas they retire to rest between eight and nine o’clock. When field 
work is light no meal is taken in the early morning and a great part 
of the day is spent in sauntering about the village or sitting in front 
of their doors. At this season after the midday meal cultivators rest 
for a few houi-s, and in the evening sit in groups at the entrance of the 
village or in the patel’s office or chora and gossip. The better class of 
villagers such as Brahmans Rajputs and Kanbis meet together at the 
house of one of their friends or of the village Vania, and pass their 
time in talking and smoking or in reading Hindu stories. Sometimes 
the village is visited by a band of strolling players Bhavayds, when 
the men of the village pass the night in or about the chora watching 
their performances. 

Women rise earlier in the morning. They have the cattle to feed, 
the cows and buffalos to milk, butter to make, and in the busy season 
bread to bake for the early breakfast. When the men have left for 
the fields there is the midday meal to get ready. Between ten and 
eleven o’clock they have to start with their husband’s dinner, and on 
coming back there is grain to grind or to clean. When they find 
leisure from their ordinary work some of them pass the time in spinning 
thread. Except during the rains when weeding has to be done, and 
at harvest time when the cotton has to be picked, only women of the 
poorer class work in the fields. In a household of a poor cultivator 
or field labourer the women, besides working in the fields, take their 
dairy produce to the neighbouring town or carry loads of firewood ov 
grass to the nearest market. 

The ordinary dress of a well-to-do Hindu consists of: First, a 
turban pdghdi made of fine cotton cloth with a fringe of gold brocade 
at each end, its length varying from twenty to fifty yards. The way 
he folds his turban is a guide in many cases to the caste of the wearer. 
Turbans manufactured at Paithan in the Nizam’s territory, about 
sixty miles north-east of Ahmednagar, are })rcferred to those of 
Gujardt. Second, a waistcoat hadan made of Euro{)oan cloth, gene¬ 
rally of printed calico. Third, a coat angarfiho made of European 
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cotton cloth. Thirty year’s ago (a.d. 1870) the long coat jdma 
formed a part of the dress usually worn by men in respectable positions, 
but at present, except on wedding occasions, its use is almost entirely 
confined to a few elderly Vdnias. Fourth, a light muslin cloth 
thrown round the shoulders, pichhodi or dnpatto, either from Europe 
or Bengal, but European cloth is now chiefly used. The dupatto is 
about three yards long by a yard broad. It is worn either as a scarf 
round the shoulders or as a sash round the waist. Fifth, a waisteloth 
dhotia of fine cotton cloth with silk borders on each side. Coarse 
dhotia manufactured in Europe are also used by townspeople, but on 
account of their durability and fine texture silk-bordered Ahmeddbdd and 
Nagpur hand-made dhotia are preferred. Sixth, country-made shoes 
joda. The use of shoes and stockings is confined to a small number 
of highly paid Government servants, pleaders, and young merchants 
Among traders and merchants this practice is a novelty and considered 
a sign of extravagance. The ordinary dress of other high caste 
Hindus in middling condition differs only from the above in the 
quality and value of the clothes worn. Artizans who work at home 
wear only a waisteloth dhotiu, and in the cold season a waistcoat 
badan. When they go out they wear the ordinary dress of a m.ddle 
class Hindu. Well-to-do town artizans generally use European 
fabrics, and none except the poorest wear the coarse hand-made cloth. 
The dress of a cultivator or labourer consists of a waisteloth dhotiu, 
a waistcoat badan, and a headeloth phalki, either of the country 
machine-made or of the hand-loom cloth woven by- Dheds. Amono- 
the poorest classes the men wear a pair of coarse cotton drawers fittino' 
tight reaching to the knee or the waisteloth dhotiu. They have a 
second cloth sometimes wound round the head and at other times drawn 
over the shoulders. 

Though among Hindus there is no special holiday dress on festivals 
or on days of family rejoicing, all who can afford it put on richer and 
better clothes than those ordinarily worn. Except among the hin-her 
classes the dress does not vary at different time.s of the year. In the 
cold season well-to-do Hindus wear a woollen coat instead of the 
angarkho and wrap shawls over the coat. A well-to-do cultivator or 
artizan wears a blanket instead of a shawl. 

The ordinary dress of women of a rich or middling family consists of 
a long robe sddi or sdllo'- and a bodice clioli or kdnchli. The choli 
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• Tliough of the same shape and worn in the same way, the sad! is both richer in 
material and in size longer and broailer than ihesdllo. About twenty years ago (a.d. 
1880 ) women of the higher classes wore out of doors the pettiecat in addition to the 
sddi ; but this practice, at least among townspeople, is being gradually given up. 
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covering the shoulders as well as the bust is worn by elderly women 
and widows, while the use of the kudchli which opens behind and is 
fastened by silk or cotton thread is confined to girls and young 
women. The \\ife of a rich man would cut of doors or on special 
occasions wear a sddi and bodice of higher value than those of a 
woman in middling condition. But however rich their husbands may 
be, women do not at home dress in robes -worth more than five or ten 
rupees. The wives of labourers and other poor people wear a robe sd llo, 
a bodice, and a petticoat glwgliro of coarse cloth. 

The dress of the pseopile of Kathidvad and Kachh, both men and 
w'omen, is more loose than that of the people of Gujardt. The 
men in general wear cotton drawers instead of the waistcloth with 
a short coat of the same material. The women wear a robe of 
cotton dyed a uniform colour or stamped with a pattern, wdth a dyed 
petticoat of the same material. The bodice is of finer texture and if 
possible of silk. It is longer-sleeved and opens at the back covering 
merely the bust and shoulders. The turban or phda is indicative more 
of the locality' than cf the caste of tlie wearer. It is a long narrow 
strip of cloth, generally coloured, having large and heavy gold borders 
and more expensive th.au in Gujarat. The chief varieties are the 
Cutchi, Ilalari or Jdmsai, Jundgatlhi, Jhalavadi, and Bhavnagri. 

Hindus generally take two meals a day, the first between ten and 
twelve in the morning and the second between eight and ten in the 
evening. The only e.xception to this rule is in the case of Shravaks, 
-whose redigiuus p/recc[)ts bind them to finish their eveiring meal before 
sunset. For the morning meal a family in gnod eircumstances gene- 
rallv has rice of fine cpiality, >plit pulse boiled and mixed with spices of 
various kinds, cakes of wheaten Hour spread with clarified butter, one 
or two kinds of vegetables, pickles, and other similar prreparations to 
season the food. At the evening meal there are cakes of wheaten 
flour, milk Imiled and mixed with sugar, some vegetables, and pickles. 
The fare of each member of tire household is not however always the 
same. Special respect is show'n to the head of the family by giving him 
a large share of clarified butter and milk, while the women of the house¬ 
hold who at home always eat after the men of the family have finished, 
generally have a smaller share of clarified butter and milk and such 
other comparatively costly' articles. Children dine sometimes with the 
men and sometimes with the women. They are always well served. 
In the family' of a trader or merchant in middling circumstances the 
morning meal consists of rice, spht pulse, cakes of Ijijrl orflour, 
and vegetables of cheap rjnality. Bor the evening nual there is 
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bread and vegetables with milk at times.^ The diet of the poorer classes 
of artizans, town-workmen, and field-labourers consists of jiivdr or 
Idjri bread in the morning and rice and split pulse cooked together 
that is lihichadi in the evening. Among the aboriginal tribes and 
impure classes the poorer families live on the cheapest kinds of grain 
kodra or hanti and on hhadku, a kind of porridge made of buttermilk 
or cJikds, and coarse jnvdr fiour boiled with a little salt. Rice is 
a luxury to be enjoyed only on holidays, or when they are entertained 
at feasts given by people belonging to the higher classes. Except 
labourers and cultivators, who in the busy season eat thrice a day, 
Hindus generally take no afternoon meal. The well-to-do families 
keep rolls and other preparations of clarified butter sugar and wheat 
flour in store in the house, and poor families have parched grain for 
the use of children and adults. A portion of the food prepared in the 
morning is also set aside in the cooking room for the children of the family. 
Animal food is used by Rajputs, aborigines, and low class Hindus. 

The following are the usual arrangements for procuring supplies 
of different articles of domestic consumption. Among townsmen, 
except the poorest, a yearly store of grain pulse and firewood is laid in ; 
enough oil and clarified butter to last for a month is purchased at one 
time, and each day a fresh supply of vegetables and miscellaneous 
articles is brought from the market. Among well-to-do villagers at 
harvest time a store of grain enough for at least one year is put bv, their 
own cattle supply butter and milk, wdiile spices and miscellaneous 
articles are bought from the village shopkeeper or town grocer. 

Compared with other parts of the Bombay Presidency, one leading 
peculiarity of the mode of living among the Hindus of Gujarat is their 
fondness for public feasts. The extent to which this practice is carried 
varies considerably in different parts of the province. It is commoner 
in the south than in the north, and is much more usual among town 
than among country people. Public dinners in Gujardt belong to three 
chief classes : trade dinners, social dinners, and religious dinners. 
Trade dinners are of two kinds, those paid for from the common 
funds of the guild and those paid for hv one of the members. The 
members of most associated trades hold a yearly guild-feast, meeting 
the cost either by a special suhscripthm or from the common fund. 
The chief occasion when one member feasts the whole body is when he 
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'The mnjo of livin" of rich and niuhlliiia: hi^h c.iste Himlu'i differs only in the free 
or stinted use of co^tl\ artie!e.s sueh as milk chiritied butter aud veg'et,il>les. Tile family 
of a trailer or a i biveriimciit servant in receipt of Us. -00 a year Would narrow its expenses 
by avoiding milk entirely and limiting the use of clarified butt'T veoetables ainl spices 
both on ordinary da\s and on holidays, so .as t.1 enihle it to live within the niinimnm 
limit. 
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joins the guild. When, as is generally the ease, all the members of a 
trade guild belong to one caste, the arrangements for holding a trade 
dinner are the same as those for holding a caste dinner. If members 
of more than one caste are joined together in the same trade guild, 
the food is cooked by a Brahman and the members of different castes 
dine in distinct groups. On such occasions women do not attend but 
only men and children. 

Social dinners are of three kinds: those given by the whole caste, 
those given by one member of the caste, and open-air picnics where 
each party brings its own supplies. The first, called ochhav, are held 
generally once, but in some eases as often as twice or three times a 
year. The occasion is, for the most part, to do honour to some god or 
saint, the chief day being the anniversary of the Jculdevi or tutelary 
divinity of the caste. On the day of the festival the whole caste is 

generally astir early. In their gayest dress, some walking, but most 

of them in carts or carriages, men women and children make their 
way to the dining place. For the management of ochhav feasts held 
in the caste dining hall,* there is generally among the chief members 
of the caste a keen competition. The cost is as a rule met from caste 
funds.^ But to improve the feast, many a manager spends from his 
private means. 

By far the largest number of caste feasts are given by individual 

members in honour of , some family event. Though the feasting 

of castefellows is not enjoined by religion, custom in Gujarat has 
divided entertainments of this kind into compulsory and optional. 
Almost every Hindu family gives at least four caste dinners that 
is on the occasion of the wife’s first pregnancy; of an investiture 
with the sacred thread; of a marriage; and of a death. At those 
times, besides the caste dinners, one or two feasts are generally given to 
friends and relations.® Of optional feasts some are ordinary, others 


' In the towns of Gujardt most of the higher castes have, by the liberality of some 
one of their number, cither had built for them or liave raised by subscription a caste * 

dining-hall or vddu 

" Besides the income from fines for breaches of disciiilino, most castes have a fund 
the gift of some rich member, or a sum raised by subscription. The common capital 
is lent either to one or several members of the caste, who, for the use of the money 
pay interest at from four to six per cent a year. The different castes vary much in 
we.alth. In many cases tlic yearly interest amounts to from Bs. ,300 to Rs 400 

Among Kanbis, whose number in some places e.xreeds five thousand, only the 
relations, friends, and some castepcople are asked; while in the case of the small' 

Castes more than one dinner is given to the whole body. Besides the dinners 

the occasion of a ileatli, small parties are invited to dinner every month mdsiso for ^ 

ytnr, and on the twelfth month or vitrsi a dinner is sometimes given to the whole ra t ^ 
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I occasional^ and a third class special. The ordinary feasts are those 

‘I held on the anniversary of a death samachri and shrddhh} These are 

‘5 not, as a rule, given to the whole caste. The occasional feasts are on 
finishing a new house, the vast-ushdnti or home-peace feast to atone 
for the loss of life caused in its building ; on performing a vow ; on 
coming bach from a pilgrimage ; on completing some religious observance 
or vrat ; on recovering from a serious illness; on a birthday; on the 
birth of a son; on naming a son ; on shaving his head; on first 
sending him to school. Special feasts are given by rich men anxious 
either to gain or to keep up a name for liberality. The givers are 
generally Vfinifis, and the occasion is to do honour to the memory of 
some deceased relation. 

Caste picnics or ujdtii are generally held by the lower castes at the 
shrine of some saint or divinity, either in fulfilment of a vow, on the 
disappearance of a disease, or on the anniversary day sacred to the caste 
goddess. After offering coeoanuts or fruit, each party brings out its 
own stock of food, wheaten cakes vegetables and sweets, and, sitting 
about the shrine in groups, they eat or talk for an hour or two and 
start before sunset on their way home. 

On two classes of occasions, those calling for purification such as 
ceremonies in honour of the dead and on finishing a house, and those 
calling for the returning of thanks such as completing a course of 
fasting and other religious observance, ending a pilgrimage, recovering 
from sickness or obtaining a successful answer to prayer, some Brfihmans 
should be invited. When the giver of a religious feast is a Vania 
or other man of hio-h caste, he hires a Brahman cook, and Brahmans 
go to the host’s house and join the feast eating apart. V hen the 
host is not a high caste Hindu the Brahman guests go to the ho-st’& 
house and receive a share of uncooked food such as grain vegetables 
and sweets. This, called sidhii, is carried away by the BiAhmans and 
eaten at their homes. But, besides sharing in these dinners, Brfihmans 
of all classes are sometimes asked to a special feast of their own. 
This, from the traditional number of Brahman subdivisions, is known 
as a chordsi or dinner of the eighty-four. Among Shravaks dinners 
called sanffh are given on a large scale to all Jains meeting at religious 
gatherings. 

Except a few old men who dislike to appear in public, the only case 
in which castefellows invited to an entertainment fail to attend is 
when they are in mourning. Women keep in mourning longer than 

* As a rule anniversaries of deaths are observed for two generations. Shrdddh 
dinners are fjiven once a year on one of the fifteen days sot apart for the purpose in 
the dark half of Bkadarva {Scptcmber-October). 
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men and men longer than children. Widows in most castes are held 
to be mourners, and sometimes after the loss of a son or a son-in-law, 
a younger brother or sister, the mourner refuses for j'ears or perhaps 
for the rest of his life to go to a public entertainment. In ordinary- 
eases the mourning days do not last for more than one year. 

A family which has to give a caste dinner is busy some days previously 
laying in supplies of graiii and pulse, sugar and clarified butter, 
ordering firewood, and collecting cooking pots.^ On the morning of 
the feast the family priest is sent round from house to house to ask 
the guests.' The hostN friends come and help in cleaning and 
preparing vegetables and spices, and directing the hired servants in 
cooking, bringing water, and sweeping and clearing the dining place, 
and, except in the rainy season, a part of the street near the host’s house. 

Except among very large castes such as the Kanbis, who meet about 
three in the afternoon, and among Shnivaks, whose religious rules 
compel them to finish their dinner before sunset, the ordinary time for 
holding caste dinners is in the evening a little before dusk. In small 
castes the women and men dine at the same time in different rows. 

In large castes they dine separately, the women beginning in some 
cases and the men in others. Boys, except the very youngest, dine 
with the men, babies and girls witli the women. As the dinner hour ♦ 
draws near the guests begin to gather. All are dressed in their best 
and are decked with ornaments either borrowed or their own. They 
are generally of two classes, those who come to dine and those who 
come to look on. The onlookers, most of whom are men of high 
position anil per.sonal fiiends of the host, are led to raised seats pt'd 
ranged near the entrance. The other guests t.ake their place iu rows 
on the ground. For each are laid out two leaf tray.s, one for use as a 
plate and the other as a mat to sit on, with two earthen or leaf cups 
and bra^s ones for Shrdvaks. Each guest brings his own drinking 
pot and cup. "W hen all are seated the members of the host’s family 
and castcpeoiilo .serve iho dinner viands on the leaf-plate. First some 
lalt, salted ginger, jdeklc.s, thou vegetables, thtm sweets, and last of all 
split puhe curry and rice. After dinner the guests wash their hands 


‘If the hii.t lia- not (nniigli ,,r I,",., own oonlilng lint., lin nm.t bnrruw the caste 
e(i(-ikinn jints. In Gnjar.tt every \\eM*tn-iln caste h.ts its nwn conkiiie puts. 

-lliis is tile gener,al praetier ; Imt in some caste., anil on c, rtain occasions, the 
■notr.eii ami eiiililren of the lio.t’s family, with mu'ie ami sinking, pa.sino from house 
to lioiisi, l,iy iliovu in front of each a fiw err.uns of rcd-colournd rice ami ask the p, ople 
of the lionse to come to tile feast. Among llrahma-Kahatri. the Llli.'it, ami amoiiu' 
Kajputs ami ’lliakaiil.ts the haiber, invites tlie giie.ts, A’o answer is 'jiveii to tlie 
mvitatioii ; hut, as !,c jiassps, the priest, in letnru for his troiilile, reeeiw . fr.on each 
house a handful of rice wheat or millot. 
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and mouth, and while hetelnut and leaves are handed round, the 
fragments of the feast are gathei-ed. When the guests have left, 
Dhedas and other lowcaste people rushing in pick from plates and 
cups any scraps they can find. 

The kind of dinner, though to some extent it varies with the season 
and the occasion, depends chiefly on the caste of the man who gives it. 
Whatever his wealth, a man of high caste is expected to give a high 
class dinner, and though of late years there have been a few exceptions, 
the rule that the lower classes should content themselves with the 
coarser and cheaper kinds of food is still generally observed. The cost of 
these feasts depends on the kind of swmets, the variety of vegetables, 
and the quantity of clarified butter. Pirst class caste dinners consist 
of sjiiro or wheat-flour mixed with sugar ghi and spices with pjiri 
or cakes of wheat, vegetables, and hiranj that is rice and pulse cooked 
in butter and mixed with spices and sugar ; or of slirikhiiiid, IdsmU, 
and other preparations of milk ; and vary in cost from about 12 annas 
to Rs. 1^ a head. A second class dinner of Iddu or rolls of wheatflour 
mixed with butter and sugar, and dudJ:pnk that is boiled milk sugar and 
rice, costs from 8 to 12 anuas a head ; and a third class of Indu or rolls of 
wheat-flour mixed with ghi and sugar or molasses, from 5 to G annas. 

The stimulants and narcotics in use in Gujarat are, in the south 
fermented and distilled drinks and preparations from hemp, in the 
north preparations from the poppy, and over the whole province 
tobacco, betel and areea nut, tea, and cofiee. 

Fermented and distilled drinks belong to two cbief classes, that is 
drinks prepared in the country ami drinks imported from Europe. Of 
Indian-made liquors there are twi-) chief kinds, fermented and distilled. 
The only fermented liquor much drunk in south Gujarat is made 
from the juice of the wild date palm khajuri Phoeiiix sylvestris. 
Like the fermented juice of the brab palm tdd Dorassus flabelliformis, 
the liquor prepared from the wild date is called tddi or toddy. To 
draw its juice from tire wild date a slit is made at the top of the 
stem close to one of the fresh shoots, and over the opening an earthen 
pot or ghadiii holding about teu pints (ten sers) is tied.*^ In the 
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^ To tlic early Europ an traveller-; in Gujara't tliU new liquor aiul the 'trancre way 
of drawing it were nnttei'8 of mueli intoro-t. of them dcsCiilie the process. 

Perhaps ONiiiiiton’s (I(j9U a.d.) account is the clearest untl must detailed. “ The palm 
trees afford a pleasant juice from their head and upper branches which the !Moors 
(Musalniaiis) as well a-- Fairopcans dnnk of i*lentifully. A quart of it ma\ he got for a 
pice or two, and is so strong that it turnstile brain as soon as English beer, for want of 
which the sailors take up with this juice to refresh themselTcs, It distils from the tree 
into earthen jar* which are fixed to the branches of the tree, wheu they are cut utf to a 
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early morning the toddydrawer, by the help of a loose belt of bamboo 
or rope, climbs the ti’ee, and from the earthen pot empties into a large 
bottleshaped gourd slung to his waist the juice that has collected 
during the night. He then cuts a fresh slit in the shoot and replaces 
the pot; and when, after he has been up several trees, the gourd at his 
waist is tilled, its contents are emptied into a large earthen jar holding 
from four to eight gallons. Four or five of the large jars placed on a 
cart, or a pair of them hung one at each end of a long shoulder-pole, 
are taken to toddy taverns in the cities. 

Intoxicating drinks are distilled from dates and raisins. But the 
chief liquor is made from the flower of the muhuda Bassia latifolia 
tree, brought most of it from east Gujarat. To improve its flavour or 
its colour different varieties of fruit, flowers, or herbs are sometimes 
added to the simple liquor. 

Of European wines and spirits considerable and increasing quan¬ 
tities ai-e imported into Gujarat from Bombay. Of this class of 
liquor the most popular varieties are the coarser kinds of brandy and 
cheap ports and champagnes. 

Surat is the only district in Gujarat where the practice of drinking 
toddy prevails to any great extent. In Surat, except the higher 
Hindus, all classes drink teddy, and so strong is the craving for 
intoxicating drinks among the aboriginal tribes, that for a cup of liquor 
they will pledge their clothes and even their labour. 

Toddy is generally drunk in taverns. The large jars brought in 
from the country are set in a row along the front wall of the shops 
sheltered as far as possible under the shade of the eaves. On a 
wooden bench outside of the door the tavernkeeper sits. Durino- 
the heat of the day only an occasional customer drops in. But 
towards evening from about two to three hundred collect about the 


foot-length and are put to the liole in the tree which by incision is made one inch deep 
and three wide; and in one night’s time a jar containing above a quart will be filled 
with the juice of one tree. When it di-tils into a jar that has been formerly used it 
suddenly taints and grows bar-h and turns sour in less than the sjiace of twenty-four 
hours. In the morning it is laxative and costive in the evening. The name of this 
liquor is toddy, hut the niro wliieh is drawn from the tree in a fresh earthen vessel is 
as sweet and pleasant as milk, but more lively, without any mixture of a bard or sharp 
taste. Several Europeans pay their lives for their immodeiate draughts, and too frank¬ 
ly carousing these cheerful liquors, with which once they arc intlamed. it renders tliem 
so restless and unruly, especially with the additional heat of the weather, that tl 
fancy no place can prove too cool, and so throw themsehc- upon the ground, where 

they sleep all night in the open fields, and this commonly pro luces a (lux of which a 

multitude in India die.” 
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tavern. The.se people belong to two classes, the respectable customers feintui-ASTs 
who come into the tavern to drink, and the poorer classes who are Naecotics, 
served with liquor as they sit in an open space outside. The first Brinhing 

class, all of them men, are mostly artizan Hindus. Those sitting Classes. 

inside the tavern chat together, drinking from small cups called 
tiimdi. ilany artizans aie regular frequenters of toddy taverns. 

But the greater number drink in moderation contenting themselves 
with a draught of liquor to refresh them before their evening meal. 

Customers belonging to the depressed and aboriginal tribes generally 
come in paibies, men w'omen and children together. They do not enter 
tlie tavern, but collecting outside in groups are served with liquor as 
they sit in the open ground in front of the tavern. Unlike the more 
favoured customers inside, they do not drink from cups, but swallow 
the liquor poured from the jar either through a fimnelshaped leaf or 
from their own hollowed hands. After drinking they sit smoking and 
chewing parched grain, sometimes raising a song after their meal is 
over. By eight o’clock all leave the tavern and find their way home. 

No fixed amount can be named; but, as a general rule, a well-to-do 
Hindu artizan in the Surat district will spend on toddy from a half to 
three-fourths of an anna daily. On account of what they spend in 
this way, though wages are high, their condition is by no means so 
nood as that of the Ahmeddbdd workmen of the same class. 

All toddy drinkers will indulge in country-made distilled liquor 
when they can afford it. As with toddy the evening between five and 
so-\'en is the time for drinki)ig country spirits. The spirit shop is often 
clo.so to the toddy tavern and is generally the groundiloor of a 
dwelling house, where, seated on benches at the side of the room, the 
customers take tho'.r liquor from mugs of tin and glass. Besides 
what is drunk publicly in the liquor shops, country-made spirits are, 
especially by Biirsis, taken privately in tbeir own houses. At public 
dinners of some low caste Hindus, liquor is served to both men and 
w omen guests towards the close of the entertainment. 

The chief consumers of European wines and spirits are Parsis. 
xkll classes who drink toddy and distilled coimtry-licjuor also drink 
European wines and .spirits when they can obtain them. But this 
they can seldom aftord to do. As a rule high caste Hindus indulge 
in no distilled or fermented drinks. To this rule there are tw'o 
exceptions; a class of orthodox Hindus who drink country-made 
liquor, and a clas.s of innovators who drink European wines and 
.spirits. The liquor-driuking orthodox Hindus are known as s/idkfus 
or cdmamHnjis, and are followers of the sect which worship one of 
the powers or shakti of Devi, the spouse of Mahadev. Among 
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persons of this class the drinking of intoxicating liquor is hold to 
be a religious duty. Though of different castes, the follovv'ers of 
this sect, Ijoth men and women, are said to hold private festivals at 
which they eat and drink together. Among the youth of high caste 
Hindu families tho practice of drinking European wines and spirits 
has of late years spread so rapidly, that what twenty years ago 
(a.d. 1880) would have caused excommunication, is now (a.d. 1900) 
passed unnoticed. Still a certain dishonour attaches both to the 
orthodox and to the innovating liquor-drinker. As a rule both are 
anxious that but a few boon companions oidiy should know that they 
drink. Amona high caste Hindus a few who have taken to drink- 
ing European wines and spirits frequent shops where such liquors 
are sold. But the usual practice is for a party of friends cither to 
meet together at the dwelling of some one of their number, or to 
hire a house in an unfrequented part of the town and there hold 
drinking {urties. 

Throe prepaiations from hemp /-/f/ibhuii Cannabis indica, that is hlidng 
ynkuJi and yudjn, are used in Gujarat. Blidii'j is made from the 
leases Ui.wer au<i seed of tho plant. These are first baked over a 
iiro, i],ou veil warliod in edd water and ground very fine, the intoxi- 
oaiiug p'.'wer dcj)Oudlng to a cou.-'idoiable oxicnt ou the fineness of 
the powder. According to the taste and means of the consumer, dry 
iMso-loaves alraoudr: cardamoms popper and other spices are pjounded and 
mixed with tho powder. Tho whole is again ground with water or with 
milk, sv,e'j'wnod with omar, andt-tvairad through a cloth. The prepara- 
tuju is now rouly to ho drunk. Bhdu'j Is a cheap l.ixurj', one-sixteenth 
of a pound bci.ng ciiuiigh ti, last an .ordinary man for throe days and 
costing hm j anna. A poor man, as a rule, drinks his hJidng mixed 
only vrith black}ie})pcr and poppy. On festivals and holidays many 
kinds of spices are added and in this way the mixture hoconxis costly. 
A f-W I’.'lrsis and ilu.sa’muns di'uk Uulng, but it is chielly consumed 
l.y tlie higher classes of Uiiidii-, Brahmans Kayasths Smiis Vanias 
a:,d .rdi.i..wi;o drink no other intoxicating Irpior and do not eat 
Nuiit "L ,he prtq.aratiuns of liemp are taken by women. In 
the iioi .-ea.-on, and throughout the year on holidays and festivals, 
ilviiifi i; generally drunk, but only a few people take it regularly. 
As a rule it is drunk iii the uf'.t-rnoon before siiusct. In small (juaiiti- 
it i: doling and slightly intoxicating, cauAng at the same time 


a keen feeling ef 
jcwellem ;ue p’'iVe! 


hunger. Though under its iullueuee (Jujar.'it 
■biuily ele\er, it seotUes rather than stimulates the 


liraui, a.-i; t~ appetising poWeig are ul groat value to begging 
Brahiiiaus, who under its mpu., nee can at a caste feast eat eumigh to 
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last them for twenty-four hours or more. Yal'udi or 
hMnj boiled in clarified butter. Tlse clarified butter is fiavoured v/itli 
so gar and spices and is often tinged with vermillion and saffron. As 
a conserve ydhudi is generally eaten before sunset chiefly l:iy well-to-do 
Hindus and Musalmdns. A man who drinks hlhuig would also take 
ynkvdi and smoke gdnja. 1 dkv.di is an ex])ensive article and wlien 
regularly taken costs front one to two rujiees a month. This ilrug is 
prepared by professional dealers called majumvdlas, cbiefly Vdnias by 
caste. It is also prepared by Hindu physicians. 

The dried liemjt plant which has flowered and from which the resin 
has not been removed is called fjdnja. This is generally bought in 
its crude slate and made ready by the consitraar. To prepare tlio 
platit for smoking, a small quantity is taken on the palm of the hand, 
and the seed, if the flower contains any, is removed. I'lie plant is 
then washed four or five times, dried, and mixed with tobacco. The 
classes chiefly addicted to smoking gdnja are religious mnidicants, 
the lower order of Hrahmaus, and a few artizans. As a rule gdnja 
smokers are found at shrines or temples. Hut some of them resort 
to special houses called akitdda where hlidng and g 'nja are prepared. 
Men addicted to the practice keep taking whiff.s of gdnja about every 
half hour. Its effects are sudden and strong. Three or four pulls at 
a gdnja pipe will prostrate a man not accustomed to smoke it. 
Especially among the weakly and ill-fed the use of gd)ja is .said to 
harm the iniiul ai-.d ncrvc.s and in some cases to cause death. 

Opium u<od e'.thi.u' as a drug or as a narooiic is taken in several 
ways. Either a small quantity from a few grains to a pxnmyweioht 
is rolled into a pill and swallowed, or the opjiutn is first dissolved in 
water and then drunk. This pr q'.aration of opium and water is called 
kamimba. The practice of smoking a preparation of opium or 
clinndul is less commou in Gujarat. In south Gujarat, except by a few 
Aliisalmdns and Hindus of advanced age, opium is seldom used. On 
the other hand in north Gujarat and Kdthiawdr, except among the 
litovarv and mercantile classes, the majority of the adidt p) 02 )nlation are 
habitual consumers of tlic drug. The ordinary' lime for taking o])!um 
is before meals early'' in tbe mortiing and in tbe afternoon. Hv 
Ilajjmts fi))iiim is bold in blgb esb-em as the seal of lio^j’ihthTy and 
tbe gre.nt liealor of disputes. It is taken dissolved in water, and 
at the ch'so of every visit as a token of ,good\\ill to the guest tbe 
opium cujs is pn-odueod, and from sonic soaked cotton a small quantity 
is scpieezed into the guest’s hands and drunk bv him. 

I'obaeco is consumed ill three ways ; it i< (hewed; it is smok. d , 
nr it is taken in the form of snuff. The jiructiee of chewing tol'acoi 
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either plain or along with hctel-leaves and areca-nnt is common among 
Hindus, b<ith men and women; among IMusalmdns, particularly 
women; and to a limited extent among Pdrsis. Tobacco is smoked 
either in pipes or in cigarettes. Two kinds are in general use, 
the longstemmed Jtnka- or hubble-bubble whose smoke is cooled by 
being inhaled through water, and the short almost stemless bowl or 
chahjm. Tobacco to be smoked in the or hubble-bubble is cut 

in pieces and pounded in a mortar. It is next mixed with molasses 
and a few drops of water and the whole rolled into small balls. This 
preparation of tobacco is called p'irhil-u. It is prircipally used by 
Garacids or landed proprietors and the better class of people. Exoc^jt 
a few Brdlunans, among Hindus men of all clas-es smoke tob.ieco ; 
women seldom smoke a pipe, but m.uiy among the labouring and 
cultivating classes nse cigarettes. iMnsalmdns both men and women 
smoke; bnt among Parkis it is striidly forbidden and seldom 
practised. 

Tobacco to be used as snuff is for two or thro? dar's soaked in water 
and while still damn is'pounded on a Jiat stone and when dry it is ready 
for nse. The emtom of taking suulf prevails among men both of the 
upper and middle clashes. Annmg women of the higher classes the 
practice of taking snuff is also coininon. Snuff is generally carried 
in small round wooden boxes about an inch in diameter and three-fourths 
of an inch deep, Coiintrv-made snuff is generally pulvonVcl finer than 
snuff imported from Europe. Put to make it more inugr-nt it i.s 
often adulterated with a mixture of pounded lime or carbonate of soda. 

Beside' the above, yub; Ch.rrica b('tel and suf-un Areea catediu are, 
exeejit by the poor, used by all cla-'-'S both men and W'oiiieii. Along 
with their pu/i and sopiirl the rich e:it cardamoms and other sjaces. 

Tea both Chine.se and Himalayan is also used by Hindus. Tea 
with milk and sugar is taken early in the moriiiug. It is seldom 
drunk twice in one day. The poor sometimes l)re\v tea mixing pepper 
and drv ginger or cinnamon in it to cure indigestion. Within tlio hi't 
few vears (a.d. l.S.tO-l'.iOd) the use of tea ha,s 'pi-cad greatly among the 
upiier chi'se.'of Hindus and lVir.'i'. Among Wu-alimlns coffee is the 
faviairite drink. It is seldom used either liy Hindus or Par.-i-. 

Except the early tribe' who worfelii]i tbeir owui omii-dians or 
Gujarat Hindu' are eitlicr Bralimauical or Jain, the latter chiellp 
V.’iniiis. A lielicf in demoiioliigy, .‘-oi'omy, witelicraft, the evil 
eve, and omens is found, more or Ic", in uliuo-t all Gujaial ca-tes, 
Among loligious praeliccs, wor.'iii;) of aiicc'Lers, the elements, 
planet', the sea. rivers, aiiiiiials, ]>lai>t', and bird' i.' al'O eomiiioii. 
Kallii'- and in a Ic.-sc-r <lcgne, the I’ainidr bajpiit,' of .Midi 
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in Kdthiav^d worship only the sun; the Parajids worship only fire ; 
the Lohanfis worship Dariapir or the spirit of the Indus ; and the 
Mahia Kolis the Mahi river. 

Excepting the Jains/ Hindus generally hold in veneration 
Brahmanic gods and goddesses, Kanhis and \anias being more 
devout and religious than other Hindus. Almost every Brahmauical 
Hindu householder keeps his family gods, some or all of the Hindu 
Panchayatau or The Group of Five, a stone Ihiff pyramid for 
Mahadev ; a stone iJiuligrdm or round pebble from the Gandaki or the 
Narbada river or a picture of Shrinathji for Vishnu ; and a picture or 
metal image of ^akti, Bliavani, or Matd, as the goddess or mother, 
typifying divine energy; Ganpati or the god of wisdom; and Surya 
or the Sun, or Hanuman the Monkey-god. Ganpati is worshipped 
especially on auspicious occasions, his holy day being the fourth of the 
bright half of every month. Khetarpdl or the boundary-guardian 
is worshipped chiefly by classes other than Brahmans d'anias an d 
craftsmen. 

Sakti, or deified energy, is worshipped by all classes of Hindus 
as Lakshmi by the followers of Vishnu ; and as Parvati, Bhavani, 
or Durga by the Shalvs. She is the energy of the Supreme Being, 
coexistent with Him as his bride and counterpart. Her rank and 
priority as the producer and mother of both gods and men appear 
in the names Lakshtni-Narayan, Bhavani-Shankar, Uma-Maheshvar^ 
and Parvati-Parameshvar. As the active will of the Deity she is 
the mother of all creation or J/dbi. xVs all matter and created things 
are regarded as illusory m A cdantic teachings, ^akti or iMata is also 
called Miiya (illusion) or iMahdmaya (great illusion) and Prakrlli 
(jM'iineval nature). She is generally invoked under the three forms of 
Mahakali, Mahalakshmi, and Mahasarasvati. 

In north Gujarat the most favourite and almost universally 
worshipped deities are the goddesses Anibii. Bhavani, Kiilika, and 
Bahuchara.- They form the theme of most Gujarat songs. “Jc 
Jiiihc is th • war-ery and the Holi shout of Gujardt. 'vfi/o JS/ianhn ” 
that is the first Bhavani, is another common invoeatiou of the 
goddess. Their shviucs aic visited hy Hindu pilgrims in large 
numbers. The goddess Kalikd, Durga, or Cb.indi iii her fierce and 
augi’v mood is held in high veneration, hut not so universally as 
Ambd the ideal mother with her radiant and cheerful maternal smile. 


• Soc paiio'i 1<>5 - 1 
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Kalika is held in special resjiect by coppersmiths or Kansttras as 
their family goddess. Bahuehara is believed to be a deified Charan 
lady who preferred death to dishonour, but is more probably an old 
Koli goddess. Besides Amba, Kalika, and Bahnehara, most Hindu 
castes have their own special tutelary deities, the chief of them being 
A'fchapuu or the wish-fultiller of the Lad V;?,iiias and JAdeja Rajputs ; 
Bhildi of the Sindhvils; Chamunda of Chdvda and Vaghola Rajputs ; 
Hing'Uj of the Bhansalis, Bhavsars, Darjis, and weaver-Khatris ; 
Khodi.'ir of the Gohel Rajputs; Rundel Mata in most ceremonial 
songs but chiefly of the Lohanas ; Umiya of the Kadva Kanbis and 
Turis; LTnai of the Anavlds, and Vindhyav.isinf of Jethva Rajputs. 

Of the Hindu Trinity or 1 nmurli. Brahma has a solitary temple at 
Khed-Brahina in Mahi Kanlha. Shiv and Vishnu (the latter in his 
two incarnations of Ram and Krishna) divide in f.iith the generality 
of the Gujarat castes. Among Shaivites almost all are Brahmans 
with a spriukliug of other castfs. By Vaishnavs are meant, in 
Gujcjrat, tlie followers of Vishnu in his eighth incarnation of Krishna, 
accord ng to the cult popularly knomi as the sect of the Mahardjds, 
otherwise called Vallabhachilri or Pushti Marga. All non-Jain 
or 'nieshri ^ anias are f()llowers of this sect. Rftm as the seventh 
incarnation of Vishnu is held in high veneration by all including 
Sliaiv Brahmans and Vallahh.achdri Vdnids, and has many temples 
with images of Rdm, his wife Sita, and his brother Lakshman, and 
in a niche on one side the monkey-goil Hannmau Except for a few 
extromi>t-<, Shiv and Vishnu are held in cpial veneration by most 
Hinilus. 

Among Hindu castes otlicr than Brahnrans and Vdniiis a striking 
feature is the great hold which comp’.ratively modern cults called 
“ ways,” that is nidi'iis or jiatii/is, have taken upon them. Of 
these the cliief are R.iinanandis, Svami-Njlrayans, and Kahirjianthis. 
The smaller cults arc Bijmargis, Panidmis, or Meherajpanthis ; 
Rdinsnehis; UddiijianiliL ; Shaktas or Vamamargis ; Madliavgars ; 
R;n ijiaiitliis ; thlhsis ; Piraiuis; Radha-Vallahhis ; Santiampanthis, 
and ^eveial st II smaller sects. Details of these religious sects are 
given in Apjxiidix C (HI). 
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SECTION I.-BRAHMANS. 

The Bralimaii population of Gujarat,-including Kaclih and Kathia- 
vada, was in a.d. 1891 returned at 568,868 or 5'75 per cent of the 
total Hindu popufation. The original Brahmans of Gujarat form a ' 
division of the great class of Dnivid or South Indian Brahmans.^ 

Gujarat Brdhmans may be roughly formed into three groups, the 
early, the middle, and the modern. The early Brahmans are in most 
cases connected by tradition with some holy place chosen, in early 
times hy Aryan settlers from Upper India. Most of these early ' 
divisions ai’e husbandmen and as a rule darker and sturdier than 
the more modem immigrants." Among these are the Bhdrgavs 
of Broach who claim descent from the great seer Bhrigu and 
who still hold a high position among Gujarat Brahmans; the 
Anavalas, the vigorou.s skilful class of south Gujarat landholders 
whose original settlement or maJtdsthan seems to have been at the 
Anaval hot springs about forty miles south-east of Surat. With 
them rank the Sdjodrds, who take their name from Sajod, a place of 
early sanctity about eight miles south-west of Broach. Further 
north are the Borsadids of Kaira, who claim descent from an early 
religious settler named Bhadrasiddha. Other divisions of earlier 
settlers seem to have come to Gujardt from the Dakhan. They are 
the Jambus of Jambusar in Broach, the Kapils from Kavi at the mouth 
of the Mahi, the Kheddvdls of the Kaira district, and the Motdlas 
of Mota about fifteen miles west of Surat. These classes have all 
become so completely Gujaratis in appearance speech and customs 


^ The whole Br^i'hman population of India is divided into two groups, Gaud and 
DiMvid, Kach group includes five divisions. The five Gaud Brdhmaiis are, Gaud 
proper, Kanoja or Ki^nyahuhja, Maithila, Sarasvat or Misra, and Utkal, The five 
Drafvid Brlhmans are, Drivid proper, Andhra or Tailarig, Karnatak, Mahrfrashtra, and 
(Jurjjara, A classification in the Journal Bom, Br. Koy. As. ^oc. V1I1.-2, places 
Giirjjara Brdhmauh in the Gaud group. But this seems to be wrong, and the arrange* 
incnt given above agrees with the current opinion and written texts recited by the 
Braliniaus of Upper India, the IXikhan, and South India, and with the classification 
giv^eu in Steel’s Hindu Castes and Cifstoms page So. 

- According to local ^legends some of these early Brafhmans belonged to the pre- 
Aryan tribes and were made BnUimans by early Hindu heroes and demigods. Pre- 
Aryan tribes may in some case.s have been raised to the rank of Aryans in reward 
for signal services. But such cases are doubtful. The explanation of these local 
classes of early Brahmans seems to be that they are the descendants of settlers from 
tapper India vvho entered (Jujarat either hy sea or by laud from Sindh. These settlers 
Were joined hy others of their own class who. marrying with th« women of the country 
a-, WHS sanctioned both by the law and the practice of the early Brahmans, founded 
a local Brahman colonv. The process of founding these local Brahmin elates is thus 
described by Megasthencs (B.c. 300), \Vhen Meg:i>theues wrote the process wo ild seem 
to have been still guingoii, ‘‘Persons who desire toliv'e the same Ufe as the Brdhman 
hermits cross over and remain with them, never returning to their own country. 
These also are called Bnlhinans ; they do not follow the same mode of life, for there are 
women in the country from whom the native inhabitants art^sprung and of these women 
they heget offspring.'^ McCriiidle’s Mega-'llienc'-, 121. 
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that they inu,st have been long settled in the province. Copperplates 
show that the Jam bus at least were in their present villages as early 
as the beginning of the fourth century after Christ (a.d. 320). 

The second group of' Brahmans represent small bauds of 
immigrants from Upper India whose settlement the kings of 
Anahilavivla f\ i> 9(31-1212) encouraged hy grants of land. These 
small bands of setrUrs came from different parts of Northern India, 
and receudiig so.j.irate g-rants in different parts of the province have 
never associated and have been one of the chief causes of the minute 
division of Gujarat Brahmans. The chief divisions that belong' to 
this group are the Andicliva, ilarsolas, Kandohya, Khadayata, ilodh, 
Biiyakval, Shrimali, and Vadadra. The Nagar, the chief division of 
Gi'jarat Brahmans, seem to be earlier settlers as cor.perplates from 
the fifth to the eighth century mention Nagars at Juuagadh 
Yndiiagar and Yalabhi. 

The middle group includes another set of' divisions of whose 
arrival no record remains but who seem to have come from iMarwar 
and Rajpntana before the times of the Musalmaus, driven south, it 
is believed, by famine. Of this group the chief divisions are the 
Desaval, Jhalora, Nevada, P.dival, Sbrigaud, Udambava, and 
Uneval. Of modern Brdhmans, that is of immigrants since the 
time of Musalman rule, the chief are Maratha Bi'iihmans of the 
Deshasth Konkauasth and Karhada tribes, who in the early part of 
tlie eighteenth century accompanied and followeil the Maratha 
conquerors of Gujardt. Under British rule no large bodies of 
immigrants have entered Gnjrrat. But there has been a slow 
steady stream.of settlers from Marwdr. 

Ordinary account!? and the lists in the Ml'rdt-i-Ahmedl (a.p. 171'2- 
1768) and in Daydram’s poems give eighty-fonr divisiems of Gujardt 
Brdhmans. As the details of these lists do not agree, as they 
contiiin the names of many classes not now found in liujardt and 
omit many well known classes, it soerns probable that eighty-four 
is only .a traditional nnmlicr used, us it often is u>od, vaguely or 
with .sonie mystic moaning.’ As far as has been traced, e.xclusivo 
of sub.iivisions there aro seventy-nine divisions of Gujardt 
Brahmans who do not intermarry, though most of them eat together. 
Except the Anav.alas, wlio are all laymen nr ijrahiiKth, each of these 
divisions is eitlier entirely cleric (bat is hfnksluik, or contains two 
classes, bh ihslnik or cleric and or laymen." Except 

Bhiirg.av.s Nagars and .a few other llriihmans v.lio'have among thotri 
faniiltos believing ni one of the othor \ udas, all tli.jariiti Hrahmaiis are 
generally folbnvei.s of the Vnjmved.i, Each divi-iou includes from 
five to twenty yu/Afs or taiiiily-stocdvs, each stock claiming descent on 
the male side trombone of the ri.ihii> or st crs. Among memher.s of the 
same family-stock inarriago is forbidden. But except among tho 

) Karos of tlio North-West Provinces. II. 47 - IS. 

- The oliiof difftronec Iwtween a elerie anil a laym-in lies in the number of their 
pnyiltpies. The elerie enjoys six j.rivi’egis, slmlMii!,- tlie Veils, teaching tlie Veils, 
pving alms, receiving alms, otfering sacrifices, and officiating at sacrifices ; the lavman 
has but three privileges, studying the Vids, alms giving, and offering sacrifices. 
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Nagars, religious aud lay families, if not of the same stock, may 
iutermarry. A man’s position as religious or lay is hereditary. 
It is in no way affected by his calling.* Among the tifr\-four iiiaiu 
divisions of Gujarat Brahmans, seveu, Andichyas, Khtdavals, 
Mevadas, Modhs, Nagar.s, Shria'auds, and Shriuinli'- are found 
over the whole province including Kachli and Ivatiiiavada. The 
remaining forty-seven divisions are found only in bjiecial towns aud 
localities. The.following list shows the names and distribution of 
the leading fifty-four Brahman divisions : 

Bruhniftna^ ISOl* 


No. 

Cl-\ss. 

Almied- 

ab:td. 

Kairfi 

Panrh 

Mahals 

Broach 

Surat 

N .tive 
states. 

Barcda. 

Ti.tal. 

1 

Abofis 







10'-5 

•2626 

C22 

51S2 

2 

Ariuvalas 



lie 

22 

10 

104- 

■>e., 

2 '35 

ll,14S 

4i',*?84 

3 

Andiehvas ... 



18,4-7 

0-.22 

1587 

3208 

f.777 

I16.:07 

40.1’i*' 

•204,hOS 

t, 

Bhartrdva ... 



21 

• 13 

8 

778 

t‘20 

42 

4U2 

ls84 

6 

Bhfij.ik>5 



9 





ri7l 

4-26 

1008 

C 

B.)i5ai,aa ... 



1 

739 


278 

2 

14 

'.■22 

1U7 

7 

ChoM-^as ... 




4 

6 

09 

17 

3^8 

lit64 

It'-'S 

6 

l'vihich'9 „ 



... 

505 


449 

. 

40 

ra 

1073 

9 

De'a\3.ls 



5 

10 



34 

6 

167 

2*28 

10 

GatitK (ji* Sbritfauds 


* 857 

1942 

1907 

305 

388 

7635 

2873 

16,'*57 

11 

t»a%uv4i3 



-7 


0 

9 

... 

.. 


88 

12 

Girnaraa 



i 

1 


5 


3354 

00 

3t51 

13 

GomtiViUa 



501 

6 

3 

11 

3 

1023 

128 

2t*6.5 

U 

Outfhs 



43 


3 

3 


1103 

1S84 

3038. 

15 

Harsolas ... 



158 

... 


2 

60 

32 

4 

256 

10 

J.tnibua 



..1 

4 

1 

520 

5 

63 

5777 

6379 

17 

J h..iloras 



10 

6 

15 


... 

27 

214 

2.sl 

18 

Kdlativtis .. 



78 

107 


4 


62 

11 i 

364 

19 

Kaiidoli} Ad.., 



2 

1 


1 

93 

iJoO 

m 

1718 

20 

Kapils ••• 



IT 


... 

363 


* 83 

6 

369 

21 

Khad^vatds 



85 

167 

S 

•2 

• 10 

17 

;3(.7 

22 

Khed.lvals ... 



520 

03 43 

17.> 

s:2 

S',9 

4S82 

423.5 

20,342 

23 

Mevddas ... 



S3»-3 

4407 

920 

17t 

848 

16.202 

7015 

32,850 


.Modhs ... 



4CH»7 

3201 

531 

570 

30.ne 

l.Mt? 

12,1*29 

33.80*2 


>iotalas 



41 

5 

4 

3o 

12 to 

06 

*22 

UTt' 

2C 

N inrloi.‘.''is ... 



3 

7H 

78 

f.l 

1 

508 

1890 

•2845 

27 

N.r.'ars 

• 11 


3582 

1437 

240 

148 

O'’7 

12.2:2 

0705 

25,->511 

28 

29 







3 

1044 

... 

lOU 

NapaU 



... 

2t'' 

__ • 

1 

... 

S'UO 

1(»5 

346 

20 

PAioals 



4 to 1 3,-,l 

216 

3.50 


*20 

52i6 

31 

P.trAjivas ... 


. 


. 



... 

21’.1 


•24'. I 

32 

PaiTv^ ir\ as... 



1 

2 



78 

ol 

5 

14 1 

;’3 

Piiehkarnas or Pokarnav 

es 

1 

17 

1 

• 17 

2’‘O'* 

.59 

fl >2 

34 

n.'ij^urs 



241 

5 

3 

2 

0 


lii'TT 

*2 1 


R.'ival.s 



57 

IT. 

13 

4 

18 

J' '-J 

r.>2 

■254.4 

R6 

l{,\\ak\.Us 


... 

104 j 

22> 

13 

2*7 

I'U 

. iO 

3 ■>'> 

37 

38 

Ra.\ .ithalas .. 
Imndhv.ils... 



420 

43 

*4 

... 

... 

17 

351 

*520 

39 

S.Toli'T.is ... 



lit 

1.' 


•21 

59 

1512 


40 

8ajo(lr.is 







... 



9»105 

41 

Sara^x .vt.s 



IdO 


17 

182 


8404 

1*25 

42 

uv.i? 

















o 


13 

230 


2)1 

44 

S'lruu.ili** .. 

... 


13 42 

3"2 

70 

213 


I0.]t.9 

210(1 

14.7V' 

4.j 

Siiiirpin.is 





. 


j 221 


*_5 

8.. 


Sor.irl'ix .1 ... 









... 

... 

47 

T'.ti . 

.. • 


nui 

2003 

171 

131 

1 5S0 1 cr-'t 

54.1I 

19.078 


Udamb.iras 




li" 

l-T' 

... 




->' 1 

40 

V.idc'uli.i^ 



I'.O 

I't 


321 

127 

; 143 

i 

i 17*1 

1».2- 

D.nOi 

3' l3 


XAfiaiik-. 



1 112'. 

;."i 

0 

11 


14-1 

' ll.Ta 

427'2 


V.i\adas ... 



! 17 

10 



1 is 


i ' ' 



Vfd.uits 








! i‘- 

1 ”s0I 


54 

Vv.'is 



; 10' 

:go 

4 

1 I.-.1 

e 



Un-'peClfied 



1 .2UU 

1 ll'>3 

not 

; 4,(u 

1 

1 lSr;T 

: 20,U.8 




Total 


i 43.si>t) 

> 11 'i-n 


1 11.111 

4t.6'»7 

IjTL t-4 

110,ST* .-iw.sot' 


iV.ii.—The henl Ui.-peeiliuil ’ nulu-lus ti-ijoUrifi, Sor.itUnrft> aii«l otlitr UL\isn>n id Gujdiit 
Brfthraans, likewise 1^,002 Itakluui Brahmans. 


Section L 

Be .4 H MANS. 
Subdivisions. 


1 The present tondeney among hhik^huk Brdhmans who obtain steady secular emplo\- 
uient is to give up their clerical privileges and live as laymen. 
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Beahmans. 

Abotis. 


Ana valas. 




Abotis, numbering 5183 are found in. Kachh and Kathiaviida. 
They trace their origin to the sage Valmik’s younger sou, who, with 
other sages, was brought by Garud or Vishnu’s eagle to a sacrifice 
performed by Krishna at Uwarka. As a class they are poor, living 
as temple servants beggars and confectioners. A few are found as 
cultivators in the Barda district. They are Vaishnav.s in religion. 
Their family god is Dwarkanath of Dwarka. 

Ana'vala's, also known as Mastans and BMthelas, num¬ 
bering 40,334, are found in the Surat district and the neigh¬ 
bouring Baroda territory. They are the best cultivators of south 
Gujarat. The name Anavala is derived from Anaval a Gaikwdr 
village about forty miles east of Surat, famous for its hCt spring. 
The origin of the names Mastdn and Bhathela is uncertain. 
Mastan, according to one account, means proud or overbearing, 
a meaning-making which agrees welf with the character of the 
former revenue farmers and village managers of this class. 
According to another account, Mastan is a shortened form of 
Mahasthan or Great Place, a name supposed to be the record of 
some former settlement of the tribe.* But it probably means the 
chief community of south Gujarat as such phrases as Soni Mastau 
the goldsmith community, and Khadayata Mastan the Vani 
community, are in common local use. Of the term Bhathela two 
explanations are offered; one would connect it with the tribe of 
Bhats, the other wmuy, from bhdt rice, translate it rice-men, a name 
well deserved by the Anavalas, tlie most successful rice-growers of 
south Gujardt.- But, besides the difference in letters, the nanio 
Bhathela is alway.s considered disrespectful. It was probably given 
by some of the later Brahman settlers from North India and seems to 
be a corruption of Bhrashthela or Fallen. According to local 
tradition, Rama on his return from the conquest of Ceylon, halted at 
a place called Patarvada in the hills of Bausda, about forty'-fivo miles 
soutli-east of Surat. Determining to hold a sacrifice ho required the 
service.s of a large body of priests. He searched the country round, 
and failing to find priost.s enough collected eighteen thousand of the 
hill-tribes and made them Brahmans. The legend that certain 
cla.sses were made Brahmans by Ra,ma, Krishna, and other heroes 
and demigods is found in all parts of India. The usual explanation 
is that in early ages, when the greater part of the continent south 
of the ^’iDdhya mountains was under forest, bands of Brahmanic 
Hindus, pressing southwards, ou.sted the earlier tribes from their 
forest clearings and established a more regular mode of life and 
tillage. In later times fresh lx)dies of BrAhmans, bringing with 


’ The peasant Bralimnns of Orissa are also failed Mimt.'lns. In Mr. neaiiies's 
opinion the name in fUrive*! from Mahji«;thau ortrreat Place. Ind, Ant. I. 142, 19.). 

• In the ptwa dintrict of the Agra <livision in the Nortli-WeSt Provinces, is a cI.tss of 
pcBvant Ph.illicli Brahmans, who arc ^ui<l to he an ofl'ihdot of the Saiuidlis, nearly all 
of whom are Kanojiya Brahmans. It seems worthy of notice that in (In jurat some 
families Bhathela" in the \iUagc of Katar;r.'iin near Snrat are known as Kanojiy.ls. 
In Kanfjra (Panjah) the two main tribc> of Brahman^ are Batehrus ami Nugaik'otiafs. 
Kangra Gazetteer, J. $2, 
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I them from the north a more elaborate social and religious system, 
^ found the descendants of the early settlers opposed to them in many 
;4 points of faith and practice. Unable to deny their claim to be 
/' Brahmans, the newcomers, by the device of some local legend, 
- strove to show that the original settlers were Brahmans of a lower 
. order than themselves.* In the present case it seems probable that 
the founders of the class were Brahmans who gathered round some 
early settler who had chosen the Auavala hot springs as the place of 
his hermitage. That Anavala Brdhmans are the earliest Brahman 
settlors in south Gujarat is supported by the fact that, unlike other 
Brahmaus, the whole body of the Anavalas are laymen ovgrahasths, 
and that it was under their management the south of Gujarat was 
redeemed from forest and brought under tillagre. 

O O 


Almost all Anavala Brahmans worship Shiv. But as a class 
they are lax in religious observances and careless in enforcing 
caste rules. Though obstinate and somewhat rough and 
quarrelsome, they are a contented and orderly community, euter- 
pi ising, friends to education, hospitable, and liberal. Fifty years ago 
almost all were peasants, and though tillage is still the occupation of 
most, a considerable number learning to read and write have become 
village accountants and schoolmasters. Some have become lawyers 
and others traders in articles of food, and some entering Government 
* service have risen to posts of trust and responsibility. Socially 
Andvala Brdhmans are divided into an upper or desdi class, the 
original colonists of south Surat, afterwards revenue farmers and 
superintendents and still holders of grants of money and laud, and 
a lower or bhdthela class the ordinary cultivators. Before and for 
some years after the introduction of British rule, as farmers of land 
revenue and as village managers the dusdls enjoyed considerable 
power and wealth, claiming the r.ank of superior landlords with the 
titles of zianiiiddra and tahikddrs, and possessing households of as 
many as four hundred dependants.® Under cover of their office 
they levied taxes on their own behalf, and for a time the bulk of 
the peasants were practically their tenants-at-will or their bonds¬ 
men. The gradual extinction of the practice of farming the land 
revenue (a.d. 1803-18l2), and the establishment of the mass of 
cultivators as direct holders from Government, took away from the 
desdis the source of much of their wealth. Many of them are said to 
have sunk into poverty, and, falling into the hands of money¬ 
lenders, have been forced to mortgage their lands and houses. 

In spite of these changes a marked .social distinction is still main¬ 
tained between the representatives of the demi families and the 
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Brahmans. 
Anavala's. 



' Sanskrit Texts, II. 425, 487. 

; ^ Captain Newport iu his settlement report of the Parcliol (now JaliUpor) sub-divUion 

J of the Surat district (A. n. ISlO) para. 40 fixitnote mentions the case ot an old villai^e 
I nian.ager or dfidi who had a-s many as 400 halts. There are no such households now. 
\ A full account of hulix or bondsmen is given in the Statistical Account of Surat, Bombay 
, Gazetteer, II. 108 ■ 200. 
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Bhah*a.>-3. 

Ana'vala's. 


Audlchyas. 


ordinary peasants or hhdthelds and among the whole community three 
houses still receive special respect pehedivdlus or men of family. 
Though the large households of hdlis or ploughmen are now much 
reduced, a few well-to-do dusdi faiuilies still leave to their depeudayts 
the heavier parts of field-work. They eat with all the members of 
their caste, but object to niarry tlmir daughters into any except 
de.-idi I'amilies. Snccussful men among the lower class of desdis <iud 
the richer bhdthelus, anxious to improve their social "position, try 
hard to niarry their daughters into de-uii families. This rivalry for 
the hands of men of good family has led_to some unusual practices. 
Polygamy is not uncommon. A dnsdi who finds himself in 
difficulties marries another wife, receiving from the bride^s father 
money enough to enable him to pay off his debts. Another result 
of the rivalry is that expenses consequent upon marriage, such as 
payments in honour of the bride being sent to her husband’s house, 
in honour of pregnancy, of the birth of a child, and on other 
occasions, are made not by the husband but -by the wife’s father. 
So heavy are these charges' and such large sums are requir.ed as 
marriage poitious, that among the- def-dii some families, where 
daughters have been numerous, have fallen into debt and been forced 
to mortgage their lauds and houses. In other cases, after the 
marriage ceremony has been performed, fathers have been unable to 
meet the e.xpeuse of sending their daughters to their husbands’ 
houses. Cases have occurred in which, for this reason, girls have 
remained at their fathers’ house till they have reached the age of 
eighteen or twenty. Under these circumstances the birth of a 
girl in a desdi’s family is looked on as a calamity. 

•Free from such special e.xpenses, the position of the ordinary 
IhdtJnda peasant has improved under British rule. Though less 
frugal and hardwoj’king than the Iviira Kunbis, they aie successful 
cultivators. In th.o best Surat villages the largest holdings, the 
richest crops, the finest cattle, and the bo^t built houses belong to 
Bhiithelhs. During tlie last ten years (a.d. lcSS6-18l6) imj>ortaut 
changes have taken place in respect to marriago customs. Nearly 
dbO families have bound themselves to reduce marriage expenses, 
to stop polygamy, and to marry their girls among themselves 
without reference to kill or family. The inovemeiit is so successful 
that most of the dfxdis do not now get largo sums of luouey on 
account of their sun’s marriages. 

Avidichya or Audii-h Brahmans numbering HOljdOS are found 
all over (ruyirtib. Accordiitg.to the local saying All Audichvas are 
seers Andichfja .'^arr llu.'-kiya. Tiio ngine Audicliva or Northerner 
shows that they entered Gujarat from Upper India. According to 
their caste traditions, they were invited to Gujarat by Mularaja king 


' Before the marriage a large sura of money from Rs. 500- Rg. 2000 anil clarified 
Imttor weiohing from 800 to 1600 ponmU \alual at K.^, iOO- Ks. SOU are given by the 
bruU's father to the father of the bridegroom. 
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village-priests. ]\[anv arc 


of Anahilavacla (a.D. 961-996) to help him in hohling a sacrifice.^ 
When the sacrifice was over the king offered them presents and 
grants of land to induce them to stay in his country. Some agreed, 
and others at first, ref used till they were persuaded by the grant of 
a spot of special holiness at the month of the Alahi. Those 'who 
first agreed were a tiion.saud strong, and .so hecaiue Iciiowu a.s the 
Sakasra or Thousand A'.’dicUyas ; those who urst retused w^re, 
because they formed a band or fo(i\ known as Toiakia AuJichras. 
The Saha.sra 3 are again divided into" Silioras' and Siddliapura.s 
from the towns of Sihor near Ehavnagar in cast Katliiavada and of 
Siddhpurnear Mehsaua in north fiiijai'at, which Miilarajais said to 
have bestowed on their ancestors. 

; Most Andich Brahmans live on alms 
: vators ; the rest .are cooks or-family or 
i pai'ticularly ^uc‘ossful as exorcists, fortnne-teller.s, and magicians. 
' A few in Kachh are horsebrokers^d/o!>'((/is. The question of the 
’■ amonnb of dishonour that attaches to a Brahman who act.s as faimly- 
prie.st to low-caste Hindus hii.s Cciiised dispute and division among 
the xVudichyas. In north Gujarat tiie practice is hold so degi’adiug 
-that those who follow it have been e.xc.ommunicT.tcd; m south 
' Gujarat the practice is allowed. In the noiahcrn districts family- 
priests excomniimicated for serving low-caste people have given rise 
.to sevei'al subdivisions. Of these the chief are Kaubi-gors who 
serve cultivators, Darji-gors who servo tailors, Gaudhrap-gers wlio 
serve musicians, Hajaru-gors who servo barbers, Koli-gois who sei'vo 
Kolis, and ilochi-gors who serve shoemakers. 

A special branch of cultivating Andichyas is settled in Yd gad in 
Kachh. This branch because they carry coi'ked food to the fields, 
smoke the/'a hubble-bubble, and allow willow-marriage arc held 
degraded and treated as outcastt-s. Still they are allowed to give 
their daugliters to Audichya Brahmans of .Baldvad in Kathiavada, 
whose daughters again uiaiTV with Dhraugadra Andichyas, and the 
daughters of Dhraugadra Andichyas with the Andichyas of \ iramgam 
Ahmeddbad and Siddhpur, who are the highest Gujarat reprc-sentu- 
tives of their caste. ■ 


Bha'rgavp, numbering lS8-f and found almost solely in 
Br'^ach and tSurat, claim to be the original Brulnnans of Broach. 
They take their name from the great seer or ris/ii Bliragu, the 
founder of Broach, and are said at one time to have been all-potvei-- 
ful ill fhe city. A trace of this influeure remains in the practice 
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' To perform this 5 : 100601 .', MuhxrAja is saiil to have oolicotod Br.Umians from various 
plaoes ; from the junotion of :!:<■ (iaiig.i a’ui y:inmn.i. 10 .'>; from the ('hva\-;,n;ishram, 
100 ; from tho ooiiutvv of lvAu.\ahiii>.pi, 200 ; from Benaroj. iiiii ; from tho Kuni- 
Itshelra, •>~i ; from Uano.Wvar, jott ; ami from tho Kainiishu forest and Knruhshetva, 
132; total 1009. 

’ The sanctity of 1-ihnr arose from a fountain of liealins ivaters in which kini; Mularaia 
was cured of an inveterate disorder. In thauhfulness for his recovery he ;jranted 
Sihor and its lands to the Brahmans. Mhor remained in their hands until internal 
iisstusions ended in so deadly a fiKht th-lt the survivors determined to place thoiu- 
■»elvis under the Gohel of Gogha. Tod’s Trijvels in W»steru India. !ii!9. 
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observed by the whole population, including Parsis, of paying a 
fixed sum to the Ehargav community on marriage occasions. 
Besides at Broach and Surat, settlements of Bhargav Brahmans are 
found on the Tapti at Alandvi, about forty, and at Kainlej, about 
fifteen miles above Surat. Formerly the Broach and ilaudvi Bhar- 
gavs were closely related to each other. But some generations 
back a wedding party starting for Alandvi was upset in the Narbada 
and drowned. Since this ill-omened accident marriage relations 
between the Broach and Mandvi communities have ceased. In 
addition to the ordinary Brdhmanical distinctions between the priest 
or bhxkshuh and the lay or graltasih, the Bhargavs are divided into 
A"isa and Dasa. Between these divisions intermarriage is forbidden. 
The Bhdrgavs of Broach are an intelligent good-looking body of 
men, many of them with a name .for learning. Except a few 
families who hold positions of trust under Got'ornraent and in 
native states the Bhargavs are not well-to-do. This is specially the 
case with the Mhndvi and Kamlej Bhargavs, many of whom are 
peasants and labourers, positions which a Broach or Surat 
Bhargav considers degrading. 

Bhojaks, returned as numbering 1008, are found in considerable 
numbers in Kathia'vada and Kachh. Alany Shrimdli Brahmans 
adopted the Jain faith for a living, and having dined with Osval 
Vanias were called bhojaks or eaters, and formed a separate division. 
Bhojaks chant songs in Jain temples and eat with Shrav'aks. They 
allow widow-marriage. 

Borsada's, numbering 1547 cbiefly in Kaira, take their name 
from the Kaira town of Borsad.' Their calling as hn.sbandmeu and 
their position as heads of villages murk them as one of the early 
Brahman colonies. They say that in the time of Mdhrnud’ Bcgada 
(a.u. 1500} after they had for ages been settled in the lai^d, a 
AlusalraJn beggar came to their town and killing a goat was 
seveioly handled by the Brahmans and fled for his life, ilahmml 
Begada hearing of this insult to his religion ordered his troops to 


'Till- following loeal trailition of the oriain of the Bof-hiI Krjhuiuns -iiipiiUo,! 
hy the Uevereiul J. .S. Taylor: They, as wellio- the town of liorsad, take their ii.uiie 
from BlkVlra'khlli.i, a Br.il.iiiach.ui or a-cotie, who witli ^oino hdlowei'H fued hi- 
honnlt.igo lure. At that time lior-ad \va< a or wild,, inhahiteil by a few Koli-. 
TIu-e a-eetie- were imlucod to enter the married stati' under the foilowing eireuni-fane,k. 
In honour of the reeiaery of Nal lUfj from a fcoviav sieknosa hi- nueen Uamyanti held a 
hor-e-.'-H<'iificv near Hor-ad, No imniarriod lirahmun,. wore allowed to attend Bhiidr.i- 
Md<l}Kt and hi'' follower-, unwilling to he ah—eiit, 'v,*nt to --omu cowlierd'i or Bab.'tri'i and 
a-keil them to lend them their daughter' for the ocea-.ion. Tho llalKtris agreed and the 
girl- ]ia'-ed as the Brahmans’ W'iie,-. 'When the ceremony was over the Br.ihm.an- took 
the \oung women back to their home's to hand them ewer to their [larents. But the 
liareiits refuse d to take them for as they ha*l in the most iiuhlie manner bi-en eloehired 
the wive.s of Br.ihmans, tlieir daughters could never he given in marriage to anv one 
el-e. From the union thus formed siming the Bor,acl Brahmans who se'ttled about the 
liernutage of Bhadra-ieldha and foundeil the town of Bor-ad Anotlier aoeoutit -t it.-, 
that Bor-ad was founded ahout A.D. C5B (S. 712), and ealleil after a eert.ain Ydrah- 
siddha. _ Till-Var.ih, along with others of the Siddlia tribe, i.s ^aid to ha\e redeemed 
thi- part of Gnjardt from forc-t, and to have settled Oolonie-, marking them hv the 
tribal name feiddha, wjiieh appears as n"! iu Vabad, Virsad, and Kar.uus^l, 
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destroy tte place and take possession of the land. The Brahmans 
have since by degrees regained some of their old estates, but much 
land is still in Musalman hands. 

Ch©visa's numbering 1408 are found in Kathidvada andBaroda. 
They are of two classes, Mohota or large and Ndhana or small. 

DadhicllS are returned as numbering 1073 and found in the 
Kaira and Broach district. They are said to take their name from 
Dadhich, the seer or rishi whose backbone formed the thunderbolt 
with which Indra killed the demon Vriatrasur. They say that they 
originally belonged to the Audichya Sahasra stock, and obtained 
their present name by settling in the village of Dehvdn near Vijapur, 
where is an chhram or hermitage of Dadhich Rishi. At present 
most of the Dadhich Brahmans are ’tillage headmen, money¬ 
lenders, and cultivators. 

Desa'va'ls are returned as numbering 228 and found chiefly in 
Surat and Ahmedabad. They take their name from the town of Disa 
in Palanpur, and are priests to the Desaval Vdnias. * 

Gauds. See Shrigauds, page 19. 

Ga'ya'va'ls, returned as numbering 88 and’found in Ahmeddbdd, 
are an oSshoot from the mendicant Brahmans of Gaya. 

Girna'ra's are returned as numbering 3151. According to the 
Prabhaskhand they came originally from the foot of the Himalayas. 
They take their modern name from Girnar, and are found in 
Kathiavada and Kachh. They have a tradition that they were settled 
at Girndr by Krishna after he rose from the Damodar reservoir in tho 
bed of the Sonarekha river at Juuagadh. They are found all over 
Kdthiavdcla and are in greatest strength near Girnar and in 
Madhavpur, a sea port under Porbandar. They arc considered 
specially sacred, and have the monopoly of the offico of priests to 
pilgrims visiting Girnar and Prabhds Kshetra that is Somndtli Patau. 
They arc followers of Vishnu and have four subdivisiou.s, Ajakias, 
Bardhis, Chorvadiyas, and Paniiis. They are Vaishnav temple- 
priests, beggars, traders, moneyleaders, cooks, and husbandmen. 
Tho Kachh Girmiras, w’ho number 800, belong to tbo Panai 
subdivision. They claim to be of the solar race and marry with 
Kathiavada Girnards. 

Gomtiva Is, returned as numbering 2665 and found in Ahmed- 
abad and yuuth in Rewa Kautlia, are said to take their name from 
tbe seer Gaiitam. A more likely origiu is from the old city Goniti 
among the Barda hills in south-west Kathiavada. At present most 
of them live on alms. 

Guglis, numbering 3038 are found in Dwarka. They are said to 
take their name from Gokula sacred to Krishna near IMathura.^ 
They are Vaishnav.s by religion, chiefly pujdns or priests in the 
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^ According to anotlier aeeuunl Gvigli.i tike their name fiom fjitgal or alee incense, 
because In' offering incense they sut'ceeiled in scaring aivay a demon 'who prevented 
them from settling at Dwarka, 
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trinples of Kvislina at Bet Dn-arka and Dakor. Numbers of them 
in Bombay are servants’ to the Yallabhacharya Mabauijas, of wlioin 
they are enthusiastic supporters. They are not much respected by 
"■'licr Brahmans. But as g’reat numbers of rich pilgrims tiock to 
'the shiiues of Bet and Dw:irka, the Guglis are a ^Yeil-to-do cla.^s, 

Harsola's, returned as numbering 2-50 and found in Ahmed- 
abad and Surat, take their name from Harsol in the Ahmedabad 
district. Most of them act as familj'-piiests to Har.sol V.iuias. 

Ja'mbUP, returned as numbering ti370 and found in Broach 
and [iaroda, take their name from the town of Jambusar iu the 
Broach district. They are said to be descended from the great 
Hindu sage Yajnavalkya, and accordiiig.to the legend are the first 
colonists of the town of Jambu.sar, where copperplate grants show 
that they were settled as early as the beginning of the fourth century 
(a.u. 321? - 337). They are said at one time to have been a large and 
learned community. At jtreseut they act chictiy as family-priests 
and astrologeri*. The rest are traders, moneylenders, village head¬ 
men, and cultivators. 

Jhalora'S, returned as numbering 2S1 and found all over Gujauit, 
take their name from the town of Jhdlor in IMdrwar. Mo.st of 
them act as family-priests to Jhajora Yanins. 

Ka'latiya'f, returned a.s numbering 3C-f arc found all over 
Gujarat. They take their name from /.iHtn or the eleventh-day 
funeral ceremony which they alone conduct. Tliey peiform this 
service for all upper cla.ss Hindus. In additiur. to their special 
duties, men of this clas.s act as family-priests for such low caste.s as 
fishermen and shoemakers. A few of them earn their living as 
native doctors., 

Kandoliya's,returned as numberiug 17 ISare found in Katliiavada 
and Baroda. They take their name from ihe village of Kaiuliil 
near Th.au in the Jhaldxada divi.-ioii of Kathiaeada. Tliev act as 
iamily-prii sts to Ka])ol and Sciathiya Yiiuias, and as cooks to Rajput 
eliieis. 1 heir caste history states they were at one timelb,U00 
streuig. 

KEpils, retnrneil as nninhering ."(I.d and found in P)roach, lioast 
deacenr from-the seer Kajiil. Most of them are siUtled at Tviiei and 
Sdrod ill the Jamiuisar .sub-divi.sioii of the Broaeh district. They 
Ui'e childly cultivators. 

KllEdu yEtE P, returned as nuiuheriiig ■j>>i and fuuud in Jvaira 
.old I iiii etli 1 ike the Jvhada\ata \ aiiias ivlioiu they scre e as faiiiily- 
iii lests, take their iiaiiic trom Kliadat, a village near I’aniiitij iu 
Almieilaliad. Liiliko other liraliiiiaiis they take gifts uiiiv from 
Kli uhiyata A aiiuis, on whom they consider they have a elaiiii fm- 
iunint(,iiaiiee. 


KhedaA^aTp, retuniod as 
iiumbors in Kaira. fake tlieii- i 
(lUai'ters of the Ivaira disti'ict. 
the A'liaiid sub-divisioii tl' the 


nuiiibcring 2 nd'. 12 and found iu hire’-' 
iiaiuo ti-oia K'lteda or Kaira. r!i" Imad- 
I heir eiiiel .sottleinenr is at Uiiireth iii 
Kaira uistinet. -Vcceruiiiii to their 
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traditinn they are descended from a hand of Tripravari and Idm 
pravari Brahmans, who, under the lead of Shankar Joshi aiid Sli.iii 
Dave, moved from Shrirangapatain in ^lysor and settled io Mherl:'. 
during the reign of a'certain iMordhvaj, a Rajput of the lunar 'tr< k 
The truth of this story is supported by the fact that Khedarals ai e s! .i. 
connected with Shrirangapatain. Khedaval Brahmans are divide.s 
into futsiders bdj and insiders Uiitra. The origin of.the divisn-i. 
is said to have been that the Kaira chief, anxious to have a sou. mi. 
offered them gifts. The greater number, refusing his gifts, lei'" i! 
town and settled out.side in twenty-four viil.ages, all ending lu 
like Ghnmtoli, Kliadali, Saudli, and Sureli. The few who acc.'pio 
gifts settled in the town and became known as hhitrd or in.>idoi- 
Unlike most Gnjarat Brahmans, Khcdavals are robust bardwoikou 
thrifty and pushing, and have a special name for stinginess. I iji o 
women do not join marriage processions or caste dinners, i'hi \ 
wear a necklace chifdh and earrings kdp of the same shape a- t!u ■ ' 
worn by D.aklian Brahman women, and, like them, their wutov.'.' 
dress in wliite. The-insider.s or hltltrds, of whom there arc ki.' 
few, are as a class poor, most of them with the name Dave, aetiie, 
as family-prie.sts to the Liid Vanias, to whom according tu t li 
•proverb, the Dave is as a sliarp axe to a dry tree.* Tlie hdt o 
out.siders boast that they never take presents and, as largo t.Mid- 
bolders moneylenders and traders, are most of them cxtiemely 
well off. Keeping their connection with Kaira, many of them n 
jewellers and traders, are settled in Madras Bengal and .dher 
jiarts of India. In Mahi Kantha Khcdavals of both divisiims arc 
found. Though not at present connected with them, the Mali: 
K.intlia Khcdavdl community i«, according to their trailition. oi tlie 
same stoclc as the Khedaviil Brahmans of Kaira. At the same time 
they trace their name tuKlied Brahma in the Idar state, not to the 
town of Klieda. 

Meva’da'g, retarned as uuniboriug e2,.S50 and found throiiglmut 
Gujarat, take their name from IMevad in Rajputaua. Tlm-y are 
divided into three classes Bhat, Chorasi, and Trivedi. These three 
do not interiuariy. They arc mostly beggars, family-priests, and a 
few'of them pea.sants. Many of tliciii have been reduced t.> e. >m 
]>arative poverty by the large sums they spend oii clarified ImKerai 
tboir caste feasts. 'I'herc is a curious custom among the I’riiee 
IMevadas. Before iu.m-iage flic briilegrooin rejioses on •. '’ol 'liio 
the bride applies molasses to the navel of her liu.sband. Alier taie 
the bridegroom goes to tlio marriage ball. 

Modkg, returned as numbering about 3.S,S9i! and found thnuigli- 
out Gujarat, take their, name like Modli Ytinias from IMoilher.i on 
the banks of the \hitrak river.* Tiiey are divided iuto six’ciiisse.., 


* hd'^ livl'f , D tV‘ v<ijru KtiJu'uhi : Thu Lad is a d.ry tcoo, thu D-ivo :\ slj .u < - 

-.M''dlu“r:i a plai'f*'it gi\at aiio. It bland" in a kvi 1 plain ou a Imv liiil m*- .n.ni ,1 
funnel <t’ the ruin', of l)rhlv hniMiiu^s, It uas. pruhahly oiu-e a Sea-purl, a ml is v.m!' *' 
I'V the .Taiii" Mudher|iur or iiodhbaiik Patan. Kas Mala 1, *JUG. 
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Agiarasna^ Chdturvedi, Dhinoja, Jethimal, Tandalja^ and Trivedi. 
The Jethimala are wrestlers in the service of native states and 
they permit widow marriage. Except a few peasants, all those of 
the other divisions are family-priests and beggars, many of whom 
are famous for the success of their begging tours. 

Motala's, numbering 1456 and found in Surat, take their name 
from the village of Mota, about sixteen miles south-east of 
Surat. Other centres of the caste arc Olpad and Saras, two villages 
in the north-west of the Surat district. According to a legend the 
Mot41a Brahmans were brought into Gujardt by Hanuman from 
Kolhdpur.^ The tradition is that the Motahis, the Jambu or Jam- 
busar Brahma,ns, and the Kapil or Kdvi Brahmans, are of the same 
stock, and came to Gujarat from.the Dakha-n about the same time." 
The cause of this immigration was, according to one account, the 
cruelties practised on the Hindus of the Dakhan by Malik Kafur 
(a.d. 1306) ; another version puts their arrival in Gujarat somewhat 
later, and gives as the reason the pressure of the great Durga Devi 
famine which from a.d. 1396 to a.d.1408 laid wastethe Dakhan. But, 
as has been shown above in the account of the Jambusar Brdhmans, 
these settlements are probably much older records existing of as 
early a date as the fourth century. In addition to their appearance 
which is more Dakhani than Gujarati, four points support the tradi¬ 
tion that the Motdla Brdhmans came from the Dakhan. Their 
family-goddess or kul-devi is the Kolhdpur Mahalakshmi. At the 
time of marriage and for four days after; the bride keeps her head 


> A legend ssiys that Biim king of Ayoflhya or Oudh after destrojing Ualvaii the. 
demon king of Ceylon, returned to I’aneh.tvati near Nnsik. From NAsi'k on his liome- 
ward mareh lie parsed by _wa\ of Fetli (Feint) througli tlie south of Gujarat. Near the 
village of Saras, tifteen miles nortli-west of Surat, he wordilpped tlie great god Shiv and 
raised a hn'j or stone-home in his honour wliich is still worshipped as Siddhniitli. At the 
same time tlie honi or aacrod-tirc ceremony was performed, and a supplv of water 
obtained by shooting an arrow into tlio eartii. The hollow from uhichthe water gushed 
is still known as Rdmkund or Balm’s XVell. On the same occasion Rtm went against 
and sletv a demon who lived not far from RAmkund. According to this rfory, wliere 
the he.ad or of the demon fell became known as Saras, where the body or ur fell 
was called Urpatan now Olpad, and where his hands or hi/th fell wa- nam'ed fldthisa, 

I nfortunately the demon was a Brahmarakshas, and so deep was the guilt of taking his 
life that it haunted R.im in the form of a second shadow. To free hiinself from this 
hateful comp.amoii, Ram consulted eertaiu sage> who were mortifiing themselves on the 
hanks of the lupti not far from RAmkund. Unable to help him,' the ImU m, n advi-cd 
Rain to consult the sages of Bodh.in, a village about eighterii mile- north-cast of t^urat. 
to „odlian Ram went and was there told to tr-avel still further ea-t. lie olicyed, and, 
.atti r a tune, found that the shadow ceased to dog his steps. Here Rgm stopped, and 
m thankfulness for his release determineil to olfer a sacritice. At his invitatiim the 
sages came from BiKlhan. But the ceremonies required a larger cninpanv of priests. 
In his diHiculty Ram -ought the aid of llamimati, who starting for tlie Dakhan, hromdit 
hack, seated on_ his tail, a coinjiany of Brahmans from Kolhapur. On the spot 
where the sacnllee was performed Ram raised an emblem of the god Miiv unih r 
the name jruktiiuUh or god of salvation. At the same time ho fouinled a village for the 
KoDulpur Brahman- and, in honourof tlie god, railed it Mukti-imri. This is the modem 
alota, anil the Motdlas are its Brahman iiihahitants, 

■‘ In support of this tradition it may be noticed tli.at though at iireseiit distinct up to a 
century ago luUTraarriages took place lictween the Hotula and .lainhii Br.ihmank At 

inark the wife of a .\lot.dla Br.Uiman hove the -unuunc .ramlnidi,lo 

mark, it is said, that she was h\ birth a .Jambusar liiMlniiau, 
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uncovered and fastens the end of her robe from left to right. The 
marriage-wrist cord is made of wool instead of cotton thread. They 
belong to the Kanva Shakha. In all of these points except the 
first, the practice of the Motala, Jambn, and Kapil Brahmans is the 
same and agrees with the practice of the Dakhan Brahmans. One 
peculiar custom among the Motalas is that marriages take place on 
the same day every fourth year. The Motala Brahmans are an 
intelligent active and hardworking body of men. The priestly class, 
who act as family-priests only to men of their own caste, have a 
name for learning superior to that of most other subdivisions of 
Gujarat Brdhmans. The laymen are chiefly engaged as clerks in 
Government and private oftices. Many of them are employed in 
Bombay as accountants in merchants^ offices, 

Na'ndora'P, numbering 2845 and found in Kaira and Bajpipla, 
take their name from Nadod or Nandod the capital o^ Bajpipla. To 
this class belong the.family-priests of the Edjput chiefs of Bajpipla 
and Dharampor. The rest except a few peasants live chiefly on 
alms. 

Na'gars numbering 28,250 souls are dmded into six main sub¬ 
divisions : Chitroda, Krashnora, Brashnora, Sflthodra, "S^adnagra 
including Dungarpuva, and Yisnagra.^ None of the subdivisions 
intermarry or dine together except that food cooked by Vadnagra 
Nagars is eaten by all the other classes. Of the six divisions 
Sdthodrds Vadnagras and Visnagras aie again divided into grahastk 
or laymen and hJiikshuk or priests. Among them there is a 
further division called Barads, consisting of men who unable to 
procure wives in their own communities, have taken wives from other 
castes and lived apart. Chitrodas and Krashnoras are not found in 
Gujarat. Prashnoras are found chiefly in Kdthiavada as raiiJs medical 
juactitioncrs and readers of ^ufrti//s holy books. Sathodras, who take 
their name from Sathod, about twelve miles from Dabhoi, are numerous 
in Ahmedab^d and Kaira as clerks moneylenders and landholders. 
Visnagras, who take their name from Yisnagar in Baroda 
territory, are found chiefly in Ahmeddbad Surat and Baroda as 
moneylenders cultivators and servants. Yadnagras are found all 
over Gujarat .and hold an important ]iosition among Brahmans. 
They arc handsome," intelligent, and ])u&hing. They have played an 
important part in the polities of Kathiavacla. The Nagar Brahmans 
claim as their original seat the towm of Yadn.agar" in G.iekwmr 
territory about fifty-two miles north-east of Ahmeditbad. Their claim 
to be old inhabitants of Yadnag.ar derives some support from two 
grants of Yalabhi kings. One made by Kharagraha in a.d. 65G 
(Gupta 337) and the other by Siladitya YII. surnamed Dhruvabhatta 
in A.D. 760 (Gupta 447). In both grants the receivers were natives 
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* Nd;jcar BrAhiiians arc also found in the North-tVestorn Brovinecs. Paces Isorth- 
AVistei'ii Proeinces, I. 151. . 

- Vadnagar h.as hcen identified nith A'narttapnra or A'nandapura. Both these names 
of the town were in use in the times of the Valabhi kings (A.D. 511 - 770). Bomhay 
tiazetteer, I. Part 1. C. 
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• of Aiianilapura (Va;lnagar) anil Brahmans of the •'^arkarakshi iji'ira or 
family stock, which the Xagars makxtaiii is to im met with in no other 
caste than their own. 

There are several traJitious current amixng- X'agar Brhhmaiis aljout 
their origin. One tradition sa_vs that they weie created to odie ate at 
Shiv’s marriage. Br, hma iveiit to officiate .at Shiv’s mu'ri.ago xvitli 
Parvati. He was smitten with Parvat.’s heaiity and he ng nnable to 
conti'ol himself left the marr'a-ge booth. Finding that there was nohody 
to ofilciate at the ceremony Shiv threw down sis tnains of rice and 
from them arose six Brahmans. Them being no Bralinian girls, Shiv 
married these newly Created Brahmans to .^ix Ndga girls to fit them 
to ofl-iciatc as p:tests at the ceremony. The other version of the 
tradition is that Parvati’s mother aske.l Shiv to assume a comely form 
lest her daughter should be toi rifie.l at his ungainly appearance. In 
his attempt to^hango his form Shiv dropped six grains of rice fr.rm 
his forehead and from them arose six Brahmans. Aflor the 
marriage the newly created Brahmans with their Xaga wives settled 
at a place which they called ^’adIlag■ar and installed under tiie name of 
Uatakeshvar the golden /h)g or p/oiUus of Shiv nhieh they iiad obtain¬ 
ed from Shiv. According to another tradition they were ereateil to 
officiate at Shiv’s sacrifice. Brahma once perfijrmc'l a great sacrifice to 
which all Brahmans were invited. Shiv’s wife Parvati became jealous 
of Brahma and pre.s.scd Shiv to pciform a similar saei'ilice. A.s all the 
BiVihmans were already engaged by Brahma Shiv created a now set of 
Brahmans and asked them not to associate with other communities. 
As to how they came to be called Nagars this tradition give* a go hI 
illustration of fanciful meaning-making. It says that when the sacri¬ 
fice was over they wore sent down to the lower world where thev got 
into trouble with the whole Nag or serpent race, d'hov sounht lielp 
from Shiv, who advised tliom to repeat tlie word.s n'l (not) gitrii 
(])oison) as an antidote agaia-t snake-poisoTi. 

The third tradition is that a certain jiriiwo married a snake- 
charmer’s daughter. After Si.me time lie heeame lejn’oiis, wlien tin; snake- 
charmer’s daughter fed him with snakes and cured him of leprosy. 
Her co-wives who had growm jealous of the snakcehiTrnier’s daughler 
informed the prince that his new wife was feeding-him with /oi,/,v 
(X'ag-a tripui1i:u].s)afood improper f.ir K.'-hatriyas. ’ dVlicn charged with 
til's fault, the snakecharmer’s daughter told tlie piiin-eiliat the reptiles 
killed for liis medii-ine were ord.inarv--nakes and not ,o'i,/x. She knew 
of only one m'oj and tliat was living in a lain,' in the iic'glib.lurhood. 
d’lie piinee hcoame anxious to sec the t/'ig and liis nafe suuglit the !iel[i 
of lier father and uncle by name L.ah.idi and IMmlvaili. Thev sent 
to the prince their most skilful di.-eiple. Bv \irtue of his spelF he 
bi'.iuglit the i/t'ig to the surface of the lake. '1 hus a,nno\-c(l the loh/ 
with jets of his jioison burnt the prince, the •snakeehariuer’s daiigh.lcr, 
and the disciple, thesjiells recited by the la-t two pHuing of no ai.ad. 
AVhen tlie snakecharmer and his lirotlior came to iiiiow (.f thi y 

•went to the lake to punish the nog. Finding that he was not a match 
for tlicir power, the wig assumed the fiuan of a Bnilinian, lied to 
Vadnagar, married a Brahinan girl and h.rd several (hildreii hv her. 
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1)1 the meantime, Lent on avenging themselves the snakecliarmer and his 
brother travelled far and long, and at last traced the 7iit^ to his abode 
at ^h*dn■^gar and ivei-e going to kill him when his wife and children 
besought their mercy and they spared his life. The whole story was 
bniited about the tomi and the family came to be called Nagar 
Brahmans.^ They attribute the split'in their eommnnity to Shiv’s 
wrath whose temple was excluded from Yadnagar when the town wall 
was liuilt. It is said that from that day the Nagars commenced leaving 
Yadnagar and the town now contains but one family of ^’adnagar 
N.igars. xinother tradition attributes the Nngar migration to certain 
Nfigars taking presents from Yisaldev, the chief of" Yisnagar, in spite 
of the orders of their chief to the c.mtrary. The subdivdsions are named 
after the places of their settlement after the sjdit. Tlie Yadnagnis 
from Yadnagar, the 'STsiiagi-'is from Yisnagar, the Prashnoras from 
Pushkar in xkj^mir, the Sathodr.is from Sathod, the Chitrodas from 
Chitod, and the Krishnoras from Kr.slmanagar or Krishuasagar.' 

Nandva'jia^S, numeriug 1047 found in Kaehh and Katliiavada 
claim descent from the sag'e Nandi who, when olSoiating at a horse 
sacrifice was cursed by Brahma’s wife Sdvitvi. Blighted by this 


^ Thp«e traditions su^^cst scYcral points. According; to tlic first two stoiics Xdgars, 
liko otljor iiiadp CiVibman?, were not created hy Brahma, the ereative power f)f' thu 
Hindu Triad, hut wore rather created out of spite towards Brahma. This might he 
iutiTpivtOil in the S‘'n«!e that arc Brahmans of later creatioii a>id the fact tliat one 

of the (hij:ir tribes lia-? the iiaine N,Iirari su-^krevtsauorlh«rn criiiin. Tlie Xdijcar Brahman 
is not tv •^t'Utary in>tanee of ‘ made * BrdhmiU''. The Ohitpdvans or Killlkan.l^tIls \\*ho 
like the are iiitellivrent and pudiin-e: and who attaiin-d the hicrhoi>t politieul power 

in the i’nb>ideney in tlie hist century are > lid to h.iYv h.-en ere UmI hv Par'IjiuAin. the^i\th 
inc inhr.iv’U of Vishnu. B on. Oaz. X. 113. A.train all tlie three tj.'.ditii-ns (uiunert in one 
way or ano'dur the X iLrar^ with the The lir^t tradition luak^.'. ihein ehildrcii of 

mothers and Braiim in fathers and the third ehildi\ ii of .tXag faili. r and Biahuian uiolln r. 

• The BiM'hiiora siihillvision tif the N.;'irir» •'Oiueiime< eall them>, 1\e< AhichhativU fiom 
the town of Ahii'Jiluitra wliieh litcrallv mean" tlie laud of Ahin or X.^lts t'l V^un’>), 
The first and the third tr.Klirionnry account" akrreo in "taiinu* Vadnukrar as the phtee 
of their fiiNt "Ottloment in vr/it and the first account say" tliat the Xagars named 
tlu* place of their "ettlemeiit Yadmikrar. According tlu.* K.'u 31jla (II. paiie -dd) 
Vadnajar WU" fouiuh d in A.l». lit by lvanak"en, ^^ho came tiom tlie ino>,t northern 
Xiarts of India. Later information shows that IvanahMUi miuht haYc pos'ihly been a 
oiM'id'on of ihe LTivat ludo Sk\tbiau or KuAian kinir KanKhka. B unbaY (ia/etUer, 1, 
B.irl T. lo]. It i. probable that "ome t f the N.ig ftjllowtrs of Kan ik>on iir.ermari led 
wiflj lovYil Hr.ihmaiis and "i td. d at Vadna^-ar uud. r tiie naijic of X.ikrar liru'hmaB". Even 
at the pU'ent duN the Nanai’" siv iltal llieir wuine i are X'air ov Sa-j, miideii", 

I lic Aap’’' "cmu t<'> liaee "t>reail in o.iiK time" ov. r iiiuiv or hthe wh"lc nf IihMa, 
Boiiihav (■! l/)'Ueer, I. Tart II, note 2, Tlu-y are ref* rod to m loii* uds. The 

IM;ib..bb/irat hero .\rjiin is "aid to Itave niarritnl a Xau ]Tlnres" ; and tlie legend ahoiit 
bis ^Tuml.'on'" death by^ Miakxbite and In'"‘iival-niaiidt* nih". atlompt at Uiv wIiole"alc 
devti’iii'iloii of the "orpeiil Klee ])ro]>abl\ allude" to a Xd^ lUi'iu and their "CVero 
pu’d-hmern. The Sildhdra- <'knni th<'ir <los vU' fr«mi dimatn'.ah.in.K nlio b said to 
Ibive 'av(dlli.' Xhi Aia'na TIie\ ti^nre ])i onnni'iith in the early historv of Kusbnur. 
A iViYision of the Baiu.i"! ]u’ovin'’»’ na-. called Xkpaarkhind ; the first component of tlie 
name X.iLriir Ih inn the KamireSi'kr»’niti\c ])iural ma"culine i-f the w<>rd / ,,'j points to 
il" denotmj: the 1 * rritoiy nf tli’’ X.m ]'eo])b' (l>.)mba\ tia/.etloi r I. B.tn I, ti^l n.^'' d), 

“ v''^o(iie deri\'‘ the U'U’d ^dtliodri from w/f// or "i\ly, tin- number of il) ■ f,imil]i*s of ilie 
n 'indnil emiirrant'. and PiMsIiiioim fri>m (jncslion, an inurronaiion put bv stnne 

i-) t ' til ' pla.'o of 1 heir futuri "etileineni. The Pra^liiiora^ \ih‘> i-ali tluhis, Ivo" also 
Ali'chii iti'i", trace ili 'ir d- "cent from Droni the preceptorbf the Taiulavs and KaiuM\s. 
Dr, •’ i V ith the la-’ p ’>f bis pupils wrested from kimr Drupada, hi" fellow-"tudeiu, the toYu 
L Al i Idi itr i and from tins tow'n his de"CtiHlaiits came to be called Ablchhdtra". 
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curse his descendants lost all scripture knowledge, but by the 
kindness of their family goddess Ydnkal at Yirani in Marwar they 
regained their knowledge and are admitted to be priests. They are 
traders and cultivators. 

Na'pals, returned as numbering 316 and found in Kaira, take 
their name from Napa, a village in the Borsad sub-division of 
Kaira. They are chiefly peasants, and say that they originally 
belonged to the Audich stock. 

PaTivaTs, numbering 5276 and found in Ahmedabad Kachh and 
Kathiavilcla, belong to the Kanyakubja division of Brahmans and 
take their name from Pali, a chief trade centre of Marwar. Some 
are peasants but most traders and merchants. 

Parajiya's or A'hir Gors numbering 2461 are found in Kachh and 
Kd,thiavada. Thet’ belong to the Audich stock, and formerly lived 
at the village of Ismaliya whence they emigrated to Paraj near 
Junagadh. They became the priests of Ahirs and Chdrans and ate 
with them. They allow widow marriage and are a degraded class. 

Pa'ra'sarya's found in very small numbers (147) scattered 
over Gujarat are priests to Rajputs of the solar race. They are 
considered to he degraded. Parasaryas are found in great numbers 
iu Jeypur and Udepur. 

Pushkarna's or Pokarna's numbering 3132 are found in 
large numbers in Kachh and Kdthiavada.' They take their name 
from the Puskar or Pokar lake about eight miles north-west of 
Ajmir.^ They act as family-priests to Bhatias, and like their 
patrons are willing to follow any calling. They are chiefly engaged 
as husbandmen, confectioners, contractors, and clerks. Strono- 
robust and enterprising, unlike other Giijanit Brahmans they travel 
to various parts of India, and many are anxious to visit Zanzibar 
and Arabia though prevented by their caste rules. They arc 
followers of Yallabhacharja and their family-goddesses arc 
Lakshmiji and Ch^muuda in Mdrwar. They sometimes wear the 
sacred thread putting it on with little ceremony, generally at a 
relation’s marriage or at some place of pilgrimage. Gujarat 
Brahmans do not dine with Pokarnas who oat cakes and balls 
cooked by Bhatias. On the sixtii day after a birth the women of the 
family, singing as at a marriage, bring a clay horse from the house 
of the mother’s father to licr husband's house. At inarriae-os the 
ineu dance iu the procession ami the women sing immodest songs. 

Ra'jgors otherwise called Ra jgUrUS or chiefs’ inlcsts, rcttirnod 
as numbering 2o,.'3'J4, are found iu large numbers in Kiithiavada and 


1 iislik.-.ru.i-: ,irc -.'itl to o„„u to Pa-hkar froia Sl,ri)o,il „ow alx.ut fifty 

10,1,0 «,,st of A'lm. Acronliiioto aii.itluT accoiiiil tln^y wnv i mU,,,! Pna.p.ik.wn l„>,-and- 
Ou y oft'iri',1 tluWfr-to Lafc-liiiii, and lii'iiio cnr-n-dliy IVir\a(i f,,r nd'ioino to iat llcsli. 
liiiu'r.uyd from .(c.din.T to Sindh. KaidiU. Malt.ni, anil the I’anjal,. Oth, T oast,', a—Tt 
that tin- I'okanii, an; 1h,' olTsiinno of a lirahinaii d.v,,t.o Und a .Mohani 

Eurton'rHnd,''3lV;ilK Ua Xtny tlio lioly man acro„ a stream. 
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Kaelih. Thong’ll cmifriJered degra'leil Uv otlicv Drahaians, the Eajgnrs, 
who arc of the Andicli stock,^ arc in Ivathiavadaaml Kaclih a favonrerl 
cliss, owning’ lands and villag'cs. Ther arc prioi^ts to I'ajpiit and 
Kathi chiefs, and in conserjucnee enjoy toverai pr.vilcgos. At marriage 
and other eereriionies they are the iiiinistorino- priests and receive large 
gifts, especially on the dea^h of a ehief or of a member of his familj’. 
They are also piriests to tlie Osv.’il Slirawdvs. They allows widow- 
marriage and eat with Yanias aiid Kanbls. They have considerable 
inlluen(to over Rajputs and generally nettle their marriage contracts.' 

Ra'vals, returned as numboriag 70(> and found in Kaira and 
Kathicivada, take their name froni Raval, a village in Katliiiivdda, 
They say they are a branch of tlic Vjila.m Brahmans wlio, in conse¬ 
quence of some dispute, formril a se]iarate community. Some of 
.the Kachh and K<itlii:'iv7da Rav:d Bi'dhmaas have been degraded for 
eating and intermarrying with L-'lidrans. 

. Ra'yakvals aro returned, as niiniborin.g 25 19 and found chiefly 
in Alimodabdd and a few in Bfifod.'ij wlioro they have a name a? 
teachers ti/n't-s/ris. They take their utiinc fr<iin Riiika near Bbnndhukn., 
about fifty miles from Ahmcdab.-'id. They are divided in two clas.scs 
Mohota or great and Kalaina of sinall. The members of the small 
community are degraded atid in lanny respects corresjiond with 
Kanbis. Three stories are current rcgaidin.g the cause of this 
division. First a Rdyakvdl Rrdliman married a herdsman’s daughter 
at Dodi, u village about half a uiiR from Rdika ; Second a Kayakvdl 
girl who became a widow iuuuediately. after her marriage was 
remarried; And lastly a joun.gor brotlier married the witlow of his 
elder brother. The Rayakvdls cb''n descent from Saiyngava Rislii 
who wa.s exc.ommuniatcd by otbor Risbis for having, at tlie desire 
of the king of Magadha, caught by ciiarm a bird wliich was said to 
bring c.nlamity on the king. Except n few Rnyakvdls engaged in 
service, the majority'support thcnnolves by cultivation and begging. 

Ra’yathala'S, chiefly found in Luuavada, Patau, and Harsol arc 
said to have come to Gujarat from TMar'var, They take their name 
from rajjadhal or royal place that is dwellers iu capital towns. They 
are mostly beggars and shunned by people-as uien of evil omen. 


1 Aiic-lirhs were first employeit'as famil^-]>ru'st'i tv the Saninias of X.igar I’litlia. 

“The F)ridegroom called I'ar and llie hrido kantffr, ProptKal' nt* mflrria"e are 
symbolised by a cocoaiuit. whieU is someliiue'’ rielily siudtU-il witli Tin- i)ro}'i»--dls 

emanate from tlie Imuse of leaser prc(«*ii'i'’'b and tin fitlu-r <»1 oilliir bridt* or biide- 
jrroom, ^Tbo seeks toally liis rliild totho I't-dder blood of a Tii'>rrdisri?i^"as]jod /'// ,,r (‘Itui, 
must balance the scales with gold. If the f-nnl’/.e" are cotisldmvd to he on an njudlity, 
tlb' father of the hritle makes the propo^^a’*‘•■ud ni'-iieyis Uot 4lcmandL‘<l ou i.it}u r side. 
When the hridegroum is of hi^h rank* s'’ that he is ubder no ditib’uUt as reg.iuls 
providing himself with a wife, lie ha'* fiv<pK‘iitly many piviposabs laado tf) him. Ihe 
family-priest-or a relation is thm sent t'* a'Certain by i)L:r>on3l interyit w that the 
young ladies are neitlier blind, lame, ber uHlh'tecl with other bodily defrtTj and tliab 
they arc in every respect eligible, Th,* priest or 'jor, however, it is Miitl invariably 
fills a purse for himself, and imt n'lfb (pmutb, to increase his guiiis, behaves 
treaciierously to tho-e who have emph,\t‘d him b\ crneearunx the ladies’*h-f(M‘t-^ m* 
exaggerating their goorf quaMties, llu j-e is 3 JliibUi -as in:;, founded on the menda¬ 
city of the priest upon siieh ocfa'i'd’S,^ whieh states that .-'Ufiicit'nt; weight of sins to 
bear him down to hell 13 .Te< ninuiated ly a kinir in tlove i/ioziths, by the he.ad i/l a 
monastery in tliree da\Sj and In a 70/ in throe hours. Kds MALi, II. 33^. 
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Rundhva'ls, returned as numbering 520 and found cliiofly in 
Abmedabad, are peasants aud beggars. Not long ago they were 
suspected of engaging in gang robberies. 

Sa'chora's, retui’ncd as numbering 2072 and .found chiefly 
in Kachh and Ivatbiavada^ take tbeir name from Sa'ohor in tbe south 
of Marwar. They are divided into Visa and Dasa, and do not 
eat food cooked by other Brahmans. Though some are cooks in 
Yallabhacliflrya temples, beggars, and traders, most are peasants. 
A few act as mulhiyi'ij/s or chief priests in Vallabbacharya temples. 
In Kacbb they are mainly cultivators. 

Sajodra's, returned as numbering 3875 in 1881 and found in 
Broach, take tbeir name from Sajod, a village in tbo Auklesbvar sub¬ 
division of tbe Broacb district. Tbe tradition is that Bam made them 
Brabmans to assist bim in tbe performance of a sacrifice and in a 
small mound near Sajod sacrilicial asbes aud burnt betelnuts are said 
still to be found. Agriculture is tbeir only occupation, and like 
other peasants they till tbeir flelds tliemselves. A few families are 
known by tbe name of Desai, who like tbe c/e.vd/.s of tbe Anavala 
Brahmans, enjoy a superior social position. Though at present 
they have no social interconr.^e, tbo oeeupation appearance and 
manners of Sajodra Brahmans support their belief that they are of 
tbo same stock as tbe Anavalas. 

Sa'rasvats,* returned as numbering 9iB5 are found in larger 
numbers in Kacbb and Katbi.ivada. 'i'bey are said to take tbeir 
name from tbe Sarasvali*. river from, which according to tlieir 
story they came to Kacbb by way of Sindh.-’ They abound 
in the Panjib where tbeir Community, witli no fewer than 170 
snl) livisions. holds tbe iir^jt place among Brahmans. They seem to 
have left the Panjab with tbeir patrons the Loliauas !)hansali> and 
Ksliatris.^ Besides as family-priests’they follow mam' callings, 
reading hoi V liooks. preparing birtli-pajiers, teaibing in schools, tnnlino', 
and serving as accountants soldiers and c.ns tables. They once hekl 
high ofliecs, but have long lost their sjieeihl position and are now 
degraded, c.ating with their patrons, vhom they say thev saved from 
ParashnraiiiA pci'seention. The Sindh and Koeldi Sirasvafs who aie 
the largest (das^ of lvichh Brahmans, and the Smalhiya S:ir:is\ats'' of 
Kathitiv.ida. allow widow-marriage.«!inil freely tr.ivel across tlie seas 
to collect payments from Kaelih \'am’a tradei's in Moz.unliique and 
Arabia. In religion they are Shaivs and goildess-w-orship|iers, their 

^ Sar.T>v,it i'* a vcr\ ant lir.ilnnaiu'Bil lri]i.-, whu-li slill inli.tlilu oiu- oF th.' parlicst 

s,ut> i‘f lUiidui'iti, .1 rr.ict .ill tli* ii'inli-w, at "F IruU.i lu-smid DrliH. mu o n d !iy 

till' I'aiiiou'. Sar.f'\.»ti river, nliich fitriires '-<• coimUuilU in Hindu aim.ils and ni\ t!iid‘',:\, 
SlH-'iTinL'*'' Tril't-', T. r>2, ' • 

- Aindhir acc'-niit derivt-', tlieir naino fiann tl.inglitcr >ara<vati aii^ 

tln ir de->fi'iu r<^ li* r *Min ti.o s.iire D.ulliit hi. 

' t^indli and Ka«ddi at'-1 at aniiiMl fund, 

■’ SniMtliiva nr Kiihi.ivad.i .'ara'.N.it-^ art ti'* prir-^ttn P.irajivu iruldsiidt])-. 

■'ll; '.milh Kalhi i,\:i''a thf rhirf SaiM'-aat ’'ulidit iNlmi, itrr (JniLilia, Kani\a Pa'it'i 
and^hndani. 'J'he Kani> i'* an* FaniiU jirir-t^ tn tlu- larvaha np l'a!a|i\a Suuit> \vh'i 
wor'-hiji tin* iimndiiti' ami evt iiiiitr ami nlTnr ini' m* to tlm tim. 

^ In Kadih >i>rathi\a S.ira'.vats have a unvat Ineal niim fm* Ir.uiiinkr. 
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family-deity being Sarasvati, whose chief place of worship is on the Panjab 
river of the same name. The Sarasvat priests of the llrahma-Kshatris 
of Surat Broach and Ahmodabad do not allow widow-marriage, and, 
except that they dine ndth their patrons, observe Braliman rules of life. 
They are respected and well treated by the Brahma-Kshatris upon 
whom they are admitted to have a claim for maintenance. As a whole 
this subdivision^ is well-to-do. Some are in Government service and 
others jrleaders and moneylenders. Some of them hav'e amassed fortunes, 
and most of them arc said to he gradually becoming independent of the 
Brahma-Kshatris, tliough, however rich a 2 n-iest of this class becomes, 
he does not cease to receive jrresents from those to whom he miiiibters. • 

Sarth-ipura's, found in Surat; are priests and beggars. 

Shsvaks numbering 251 are ministrauts in Yaishnav temples. 
They are considered degraded Brahmans. 

Sltrigauds, returned as numbering 16,057 and found all over 
Gujarat, belong to one of the five classes of Gaud Brahmans who 
abound in Eujputana. The KharoTa and Derola Shvigauds, found 
chiefly in the Bauch Alahals, take their names from Kharola aud 
Derola, village.s of the Godhra sub-division. As a class they are 
intelligent aud especially the women good-looking. They are 
employed chiefly as astrologers family-priest.saud doctors. They are 
famuu.s for their power of drinking melted butter. At the close of 
their feasts a lighted lamp decked with flowers aud ornaments is 
brought in round which the party sit and drink melted butter, some 
of them being able to swallow as much .as five or six pints. Their 
wedding's ar« marked by unusual merrymaking, some of the bride- 
groom'’s party wearing flaxen beards aud moustaches, fastening vheat 
and pease-meal cakes with holes in the centre to their ears, jiutting 
conical hats of khulihra Butea frondosa leaves on their heads, and on 
the hat a lighted lamp. 

ShrimaliF, returned as DHudjering Tl,759 and found all over 
Gujar.it iueluding Kiithiavada aud Kachh, take their name from 
Shrimal about fifty miles west of iloimt Abu which from about the 
sixth to the ninth century was the capital of the Gurjjar kingdom.'- 
A few act as family-priests to Jains of.the O.sval and Borvad division. 
The rest ottieiate chiefly among Shrimali JSoiiis and Vanias. The 
well-known San.skrit poet named Magh was a Shrimali Brahman. 

Sompura's nninboiing 619 are found in Kathiavadi. They take 
their name from tiomnath in .south Kiithiaviida. They are priests auel 
beggars, the descendants of the prie.sts that used to minister in the 
famous temple of h'omn.dth. Some of them are still attached to the 
luoileru teni 2 )lc that was built by Abaliyabai Holkar (.\.p. l600)iustead 
of, but nut on the site of, the historical Somiuitli four times destroyed 
by the Muliamuuulans.' They are now scattered aud in jtoor 

’ liouilny (tizittn-r, I. Fai t I. 14 a - 4 ss. , 

-la Jl.iiiuiiul till. ill a.d, 1024, by .Maali Kh.in ub'Ut .t.D FlOO, by Mii/aff.ir 
Sbitb'alrOiU -t.D. llUO, and by .Vliiin-it .sbali .ab.ait A.n. 1420. Auranu'Zib ab.ait tlio 
iniddli' and anaiu about tin- riid of tlio -oaontuontli coiitury onU-red tlio I’otnplt^o ruin ot 
Soiiina'th. It is doubtful wliotlior ritlioi' ordor w.ia oaniotl out or ovoii tli.it they ri.fvi'rt.d 
to the historic t’-ui|ili; wlii.h Aluncd >li.iL ai'iiare illy tiu-ued into a luosipu.. 
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circumstauces, and depend for their living’ on alms and the charity 
of pilixriiiis. A few Soinpnr.a Brahmans are considered degraded as 
they follow- the occupation of sculptors in Dhr.ingadhra. 

Sorathiya's are found ohielly in Kathiavada. They arc 
considered as degraded Brahmans; they cat with clothes oip and 
donut observe the Braliman rules of purity. ' They are labourers, 
water-bearers, and servants. 

Tapodhans also called Bharadas, returned as numbering 10,078, 
are found all over Gujarat. They arc ministrants or pvjurls in 
Slahadev, Mata, and Shravak temples. They-do not act as family- 
* priests, and as they are guilty of the sin of usiug tho otferings made 
to Mahaduv, they are held degraded. Those not engaged in temple 
Sc'i’vice ai'o husbaiidnien, labourers, and a few bricklayers.' They 
allow widow marriage. 

Udambara'?, numbering 50.5 and found chiefly in Kaira and 
the Punch Mahals, are said to take their uanio from the .sago 
Uilamhafu. They are family-priest.s, begoans, and a few are 

])easants. 

Une'vaT?, returnedas nunibering5.307 and fouml chiefly in Baroda 
and Kathiavada, are '.saiil to take their name from Una, a village in 
Kathiaviidu, which was taken from thein by Vejo, the leader of .the 
Veja and Vadlial Ra jputs. jMost are jiea.siints and beggars. 

Vada'dra'?, letiinied as nmnliering ill 18 and found mostly in 
Kaira, take rlieir name frmii \ ad;l 1, about fourteen miles north¬ 
east of Ahmodar);id. At j'l'eseiit most of them live in Mehmadabdd, 
about seven miles east of Kaira. The VaJadra Brdhinans are 
engaged in agricurtnre and moncyleiiding. As a class they are 
well-to-do, spending on their marriage and death -Ceremonies 
sums varving tia.'in Us. odd to Rs. 2ddo. They live by begg’ing. A 
A adadra begins lilo' a b-.-gg-ir a-.id sootli-ayer, and, after gathering 
a sum of mouc'y, bec'emes ;i Imsliamlm.aii and moneylender. 
iStai'tmg with one or two comp-iuions in the beginning of the cold 
sea-'on, they move from town to towri, and sometimes going as far 
as Bombay and Malwa, return before tlic beginning of the rainy 
weather, 1\ hen a 1 adadra comes to a town, he gathers the people 
and calls on hi.s deity, tlio g'oddess Amba or Becharaji, to protect 
the re-idents c>f the street. Then he begins a course of .soothfsaying, 
toretelliug the events of tlio coining year. M hen this is over ho 
performs as a juggler, taking from his mouth large quantities of 
bctelnut cocoanut redjrowdor and silk cloth. Thev are said to bo 
less popular and not so well paid as they were twenty years ago. 

"VO/lcHH?, returned as numbering' 42S2 and found chiefly in 
Almicdabdd and Kaira, take their name from I’alam, a town in the 
Patau sub-division of the Gaikwar's territory. [Most of them are 
hegg'ar.s and peasants. ^In the fourteenth century they are said to 
ha\'o been settled as priests to Kayasths at 1 alia the famous Yalabhi- 
pura ou the western shore of the Gulf of Cambay. A dispute with 
their ]i*atrons drove them from Valla to Dliaiulhuka, Vaso, Sojitru, 
and other towns in Ahmeddbad and Kaiiti. 
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Va'yada's arc returned as iinniljoriiiL' 5t ami found in small 
numbers all over Gujar.at. They are ])riest.s of the \’:iyada Vj'udlis 
and are said to have orin'iually come from i!et Island in west 
‘Kathiavjida. 'i’hey take their name from Ihiyad, a vdlaL^'-e ueai- 
Ihitan about fifty-four miles north-wi'st of Alniushd hu 1. 

Veda'nts, Imniberiu^ 4.72 found in Km Idi, elainr desce.ut from the 
s.iee Vedavt .'isa. Tliey aiea well-to-do ela.ss. Tliouah honu'are [ndests 
and schoolmasters, nio-t are husilandmeii. 'J'lie chief ]ihice of 
worsliii) of their family goddess S irasvati is at J!aiiari-s. Tliey dine 
witli V;iuias and are a degraded tdass. 

Vya'S, returned as numljcring dl’lO, are found chiefly in Kaira ‘ 
and Ahmedabiid. They are said to be the desci tuhinls of KrS 
lli'ahmans of several sultdi\isions, among them N.-igai's Aiidichs and 
Shriinalis, who, about lOt) years ago at Jllnilod on the Narbada, 
conducted the jienaneo ceremony [lertormed by a Ibiihinan jester in 
the servieo of one of the Jlustdimui Icings of Ahnicd.-ibiid. 'I'lie 
faniilie.s wdio took jiart in these ci remonies were exconimunicatid 
and formed a separate caste. Ifnring the government of the 
Peshwds, tko Vytis of Jlchmtiihibad were traders and g’rain-i'niriers. 
They are fit present hushaudmen clothsellers niomn lender- and 
beggars. They allow widow marringo find in dr. ss and appear¬ 
ance reseinblo llajimts and Kaubis. Shortly after the formal 1011 of 
tho Vyiis caste, certain nietiiliers ef th(‘ commiiiiity Iwgan to art as 
Lliavihjdn or strolliirg jdavers. At ]tresent these men, under tho 
ntune of 'J’ai’gi'das, are chiefly maintained'by Kanhis, w ith whom 
they associatu and cat. 

Except the fair and regular-featured Xtigars and Ehai'gavs, nm-l 
riujardt Enilimans. compared with the tnid’ng and other higli-. a-le 
Ilindus. are somewhat dark ror.gh-featurul and strongly nuale. Km cpt 
ill Kachh wdiere some men wear heig tl .wing Ihijnu;-ok..- wiii-kcr- aiul 
excojit some who iu fuliilm-iit ..f a i.nv allow tlie li.iir ..u the head 
au'l face to remain uncut for a few nmnih- . r a tear, IK.fihm, ns a... a 
rule wear only tl'.e head ha'r witln'ii a sj.accthat r. uld be cveud hv a 
ciov’s ho(.f. This hair is gouerally long and t'ld iu a kmt f..im 
Ix'hind esjiccially when eTigagvd in religion* w..rshi]). AVomeu 1 a\c 
their foiehcad marked with a circidar hmlni '.clpowder dot ; the men’s 
forehead ts marked with a sau.lal or oiicleor two or tliiee In .riz. un a I 

lines. Most faiiiihes own good houses with brick wall- and tiled icuiV, 
-hut they are siiialier and not so well fuini-hcl as Vfiui'ls’ h iU-es. 

Unlike Vanias, who are ahv.avs amply an 1 cleanly clad, tlie everv-day 
dress of most Brahmans is little more than a turl an ami a waist and 
sh.’uldereloth, and the evorv-day dress oj m.j>t of tlie women is.simple 
ami cheap, ytdi all have' s.aue st..re of go. d clothes; the men a rich 
turban and silk diiiing dress, the women at least two g,.^d roles 
one of them of silk. Compared with other high-easie Hindus the men 
ha\e few oruameuts; But the women have nearly as large a store of 
jewels as the women of any other caste. Except the few who hieak 
caste rules, they are careful to avoid all animal f. od. In north Gujarat 
and Kfithiavada some take opium, in the south of tho proviuee some 
of the poorer smoko hemp-leaves or gdiijn, and hemp-seod-water ow 
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l/idng is used by some but seldom to excess. .Except Anavalas, who are 
great cigarette smokers. Brahmans do not as a rule openly smoke 
tobacco, but most either chew or snufli t'jbaceo. Though Brfihmans rank 
as the highest of Hindu castes, many Vanias show them little honour, 
and on the whole Gujar.it Brahmans meet with less consideration than 
the Brahmans of other parts of tlie Presidency. 

TTie occuiration of Brahmans is not, as enjoined by the Shastras, 
confined to tlie six duties of learning and teaching the sacred books, 
giving and receiving alms, and offering and conducting sacrifices. 
Callings that were hateful to Brahmaus lift}" jxars ago are noAV 
followed without scruple. Occupation returns are not available for the 
census of 1S91. According to the census of ISSI in the five British 
districts of o5,825 men 31,194 or til’d per cent were secular and 21,631 
or 38’7 per cent religious, .that is priests and almstakers. Secular 
Brahmans belong to six main classes ; Government servants, lawy ers 
and medical pn aetitioners, landholders and husbandmen, traders and 
clerks, craftsmen, and house servants. The 3682 Brahmans in Gov¬ 
ernment service held clerkships or superior posts in the different 
branches of the ci\il administration. No Gujarat Braiimans take 
military service. Of lawyers, medical practitioners, and law clerks 
there were 691. Of landholders and lunbaiulmon there were over 
22,000, including, ho-idcs the cultivating Anavalas and Sajodras, 
individuals from almost every division of Braiimans. A few arc over- 
holders whose lands are worked by tenants, but most labour in the 
fields with their own hand.s and are as skilful and sturdy as Kanhi or 
other eultivati'is. Of 13,728 traders and clerks 79G or 5'79 piei* cent 
Avere Ijaiikei's and moneylenders; 9:17 or 6 75 per cent Avere morehauts 
and shopkoe[»ers; 520 or 3’S(i per cent Avere dealers in grain, leafplates, 
and food suppliers ; 319 or 2’32 per cent Avere dealers in grass and fuel; 
222 or I’lil ]ier cent Awre de^alers in tobacco betel-lcaA’Cs and intoxicating 
drugs; 91 were dealers in dairy produce; 17 a\ ere de.ilers in metal ; 
1 1 Avere dealers in jewels and ]>reeious stones ; 13 Avere printers and 
hooksellers ; and 1523 or 11 09 ]>(‘r cent Avere clerks, ])rokers,ageiits, and 
raihvay servants. Of 2000 craftsmen there aa'Cvc 127 silk-cleaners, -55 
Avire-dr.iwers, 23 tnrl)an-folders, and 10 wood-carvcrs’, and 1307 or 68-35 
pier cent Avere jicrsonal scTvants cliielly cooks and Avater-carriers to rich 
families. 9'he 20,000 religious Bralimuiis belong to two cliief classes, 
priests and almstakers. iM<ist priests are A’illage or family ju’iests 
s the rest readers of hol\' hooksasti’ologei s 

jix/ii.s. di\ines and temjile miiiistrants pi/jd/i.s. T'hoiigh 

they hold the ollieo m little -esteem Biahiiians freelv sei'AC as 
faiiiiiy-priests to Hindus of the better class. Of late years, among 
the loAscr oiders such as tishei-iucn and shoemakers, the practice, of 
engaging Brahmans to conduct religious eeremonies has eonsiderahly 
spieud. -And among And:eh Brahmans the (piestiuu AAhetdier a 
Ih-alinian degrades himself by aeting.as priest to the Ioaaci’ orders has 
gi\t'n ri-e to disputes and di\ isimis. As a, rule the post of familv or 
village jiiiest is hereditary. tShenld tlie son of. a familv or village 
in-iest gain a idme in Government service or olitain some o'tlier honoiir- 
uhle enipliiyiiieut, lie Avill pirohahly engage another Bruhiuuu to eairv iju 
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his duties as priest. But he -will not part with his right to tlio post. 
His Brahman, Vania, Soni, and Kanbi patrons or ynjimins show the 
family-priest much kindness but little respect. 

Besides all religious duties, except certain rites on the eleventh 
day after death, the famil^'-priest performs many social offices for 
his upper-class patrons.^ When there is a party he calls the guests* 
and helj)s,the cook in preparing and serving the food.^ He escorts 
the women and children of the family to and from tiieir relations'’ 
houses. He is present on all occasions of rejoiemg and mourning. 
His wife or mother helps the women in preparing pickles, serving 
guests, and cari-vun^ dishes to friends and relations. He is ci’msulted 
in all important family matters, occasionally settles family disputes, is 
the chief go-hetween in arranging marriages, and is sometimes sent 
to the girl’s house to make sure’tliat she is not blind, lame, or in 
any wa)' deformed. 

The lower classes treat their family-priests •with much respect, 
and as a rule do not ask any service except the discharge of religious 
duties. The priest is paid by fees, chiefly in money, on occasions of 
birth, uaniitig, pregnancy, marriage, and death, ‘ and at other times, 
especially among \'illagers, by presents of grain.'' In well-to-do families, 
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1 For ten tlays after birth au<I for ten days after a'death a-s the famih' are core* 
monially unclean the woi'isliip of the hoiueliold ^ods is conducted by the family-priest, 

- The pne?t geiierally takes witli hiin s«)iuo ol the youn^’cr member? of the family 
and on reaching the hou^e he gives the invitation to any luember of the family who 
may he at home and before lea vine* scattiTs on tlio thrediold some grains of rice stained 
;sellow’ with or vermiliou powder. He also goes to call the giie>ts an hour or 

two before the diuner is ready. 

In >everal ea-^tes other th.in Brahmans, another of tlio priest's duties is at the close 
of a fea-'t to levy a small tine, four to ei;aht cupper'^, on all guo'^ts who leave ^wcetnu'ats 
in their di-lie-^. Among lay or <iraJ( t.sfh N.i^ar" when the diiufer i-^ iiearU over a prlO't 
or hhik,y}Liil Nhigar irarliers the IVaunnents that niv h ft im tlie loaf-plate^. 

^ J'l.’ccept when the patron is a Brahman the prie-c dois not accuuipauy the muurncrs 
to the biividiig-uround. 

''’’On sixteen d in » in tlie Near religious and liberal pntroiH make pvO'eiit^ to tluir 
priests t on Xew Year's Bay the tir>;t nf KuM'ik M)i't()hi‘r-N»Womher) Nvheu a V'di'ijxinft 
or aeceuiit-bonk worshi[i is celebrated the jmie^t i'* paid from 4 annas to iJe. 1 ; 
on iJetdimil' the eleventh tif Kitii/k so! (Ortohcr-Novoinher) when the saen'd 
basil (ir t'/hi is married to Vishnu, the pric'-t gets fnnn Ue. 1 to o ; on the 
K(hiik fullmoon, the tifteeHtli of Knrtih sm! iXovLonlu-r), tlie end of the rainy 
sea''On when lainjis are lit at ni^ht in honour of the dea<l and >ont floating on a river 
or pond the prio'-t gets from 4 ta S anna'* ; on Pandta (1-th Jannir\) 

Nvlieii Brahmans veeeive sesuno balU su^areane irr.im herbs rice and pulse ; tvi MuJn^- 
.sA/the thirteenth or fourteenth of Md'fh (d.iiin.ir\-rehmarv) when Hindus 
fa'>t and on the next di\ fea-t Brihman'-; on //n^ the fifteenth of ‘-mJ 

(Fehruavv-Yandi; nvIu'H tlic Holi fin-!'• kindlid and w,.rdiippcd the ]«rie>'t tief-x I to 8 
aniBi'; on . the ninth of CJnnfnt iMarch-April) a f.iw i-^ ob-crNcd h\ all tht‘ 

devotees of liam and the prie-xt I" from 4 to ts anna-^ ; iWiAk/fatn) tlio third of Vaishdlk 
suf-f (Ajii’il-.M.iy), when the irods are Wi»rdiippod and un i-artlicn waterpnt. a baiuhoo fan, 
a pot (d‘ fruit, a handful of N\heat. ami a copijer e.>in are given to ihe prii -t that the 
dead mav not sutler from the burning- Inail of ihc M-a-s.in ; «)U llu* liftieutli of Jf-htti 
(Jiine-Jul\) iu'nnIn married pcoj)!.* Nvor-xhip the/o’pf// Fien-, roligitwa tr. c and pri-'ent the 
])ne'twitii tour copper-; i>u the e]ev»’Tith t)f .1 s/nA///(Jnh-Anuu-t) nnIicu a fast i.s 
ob-ervetb and fruit grain and lUoneN.an* giNeu to pru-sts ; on Jlnh v (T L'ocoanut Bay, the 
iifueiilli of ^Sliiii'itni sinl (Augii-l-Si-jnember) when the '-ea i- wnr-hipped and the 
prie>t binds a tbiv.id round liis patrons' Nvrist receiving fn>m two to eight c<tppers ; on 
Ookiiidshka/ni^ the eighth of S/ifUtV'tff I'frd (August-September) when a fast Is ob-erved in 
honour of the birthd;iy of Krishna some copper (nuns arc given to the pric-t ; on 
Gane^h-ehatiirthf) the fourth of Bhddi'a ^vd (August-September) when Ganpati is 
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partieuLirly amon^ Vanuis, it is usual to p;ive the priest a daily dole 
or jianclihhdg. of husked rice, flour, pulse, and cdaritied butter. And 
when Jiuuers are given .the priest ie either asked to be present or 
receives gifts of uncooked food, ^hllao■e Brahmans who act as family- 
priests to all except the impure classes, besides the peopIe^s gifts of 
grain and money, hold plots of land from the state which are calhcl 
P'l^iiutds and 2 ^ay only a quit-rent. The other cleric or religious 
Brahmans, the Puran-reader, the divine or >Sh;istri, and the Joshi or 
astrologer, are more independent and liold a higher position than the 
family-priest. -They occasionally visit their patrons and in return for 
their services receive presents of money and grain. 

Besides bj- the name of Pnranis, the readers and reciters of sacred 
books are known as Yyas or Bhatjis. They road either the whole or 
. part of the Kamayan, the Bhagwat Pnran, and the Mahahharat in 
(j'.ijarati. These reciters are engaged sometimes by all the hoiisc'holdo's 
in a street and sometimes by a single rich honscholiler. When thePuranis 
are engaged by all the householders they sit on one of the verandas, 
the hearers squatting oil the road or on the opposite veranda. AYhen, 
they are engaged by one man the reader is given a raised scat in tlio 
hosVs house and is surrounded by a company of the host's, friends. 
Sometimes the reader is engaged by some one who has made a vow to 
read certain holy books, and sometimes lie offers to road without being- 
asked, trusting that his hearers will give him something for his tronb'e. 
These readings take place cither in the morning, or in the afternoon, or 
■ at night from eight to twelve o'clock. The street meetings are always 
at night. Sometimes the reader is alone and sometimes he brings two 
or three men, one playing the guitar tninhuro, one boating the drum 
nanjha, and a third the cymbal manjii'a orjhAiijri or a nii'oi. dVhou 
the reader is alone he generally accompanies himself by striking a ring 
against a hollow thin-mouthed copper pot. Before the reading begins 


wofsliiiipoil acil !i fi-.i-st. "iron to prii-..ts a-ul Tira'innaii^ on tli-- m xi. ilay ; on 
j.,//chilli. t!i-’ fifth of l/hadia .•.»'! (.-Vusn^t-Snptoinbcr) uhi-n Wuincn mir.hip .Maliadi v 
and eat "ild araiii and vivu a c-jpipei-and some fruits to Br.llimans ; on the .Xiivni'a'/rii. ten 
days lit Adum und (Octoher-Xovoiiiher) wlieu tlie yoddes, is wni-shipped, the priest 13 
given fr.im o-ie to two rupees ; and on the iiolidaj s, tlurteentli and fourteenth 

of A/hn‘i vod (O -tober-Xcvember) tiic priest reeoives sm ill presents. Be-'ides 
oil these holid.a'ys the priest sometiuies roceiies pre-ents cither of grain or money on 
I'liidhi-iili tlia: is wiieii tlie s-d.ar or lunar so'stiee appeal's on tlie same side havln" 
eiptal desoeiit but contrary direction, on ryaO'/urts tliat is alien the new-moon falls on a 
f-nnday in the .Shr.dvan or Dhanhshth.t asteiism, on eclipse davs, on renurii from a 
pilgrimage, on .an important family hirth-day or deatli-d.ay, on worshipping tlie goddess 
of small-pox, on e'l’ape from some calamity, recovery from some disease, or v.arding 
oil tile evil eye, on building a hoiiso, on putting a new ship to sea, on Shrii'iyin (.Julv 
An'gii-t; .and iliirijdiu'-diii (November-necemb. r) Monday 3 , and on tlie elevenths twelfths 
and dai k fifteenths when they fall on Monday s ■'ioinvtfiaiiiii'./. On stn-h specially sacred 
Jloiidays some of tliu women of his pati'oii's family after their iiinrning bath walk 108 
times round a pipal Ficus religiosa tree, ami on the 11th of Ft/bp/n sud (Februan- 
Mareli) round a tamarind tree. When tbe ceremony is ovar a supply of dry or fre,h 
fruit eocoanuts guavas grapes sugarcane betelnuts almrnids and plantains, eorre- 
sponding to tlie number of rounds, are given iu charity at lea-t half of them y,oiing to 
the priest. On a few other occasions when women perform special eereiii-.nies present,s 
are given to the family priest. ' These are M/ihd’shicni't/-i that is the thirteenth or 
fourteenth of MnijJi xnd (January-Fcbruary), the Miiiigoosc’s Ninth Sidhiom tliat is 
tlic nintli of Bhrm-an and (August),and the Cobra’s Fifth Naij-pnnchna that is the fifth 
of Shravan tvd (.\ugu 3 t). 
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one of the chief hearers worsliips the reader^ mhljing his brow with 
sandal-dust, throwing flowers over his head and a flower garland 
lound his neck, and offering him some fruit or sweetmeats and 
handfuls of grain. Especially .when the elevenths and dark fifteenths 
fall on iMondays, other hearers pay what they can in money or grain 
either before or after the reading. 'When the reader has been wor¬ 
shipped he begins to read at times altering the story by interesting 
bumorous or coarse tales to suit tbe taste of the audience. The 
lecture lasts for about two hours when the congregation lireaks up. 
dhesc readers are often good rhymesters eulivoiring Hindu mythology 
with local and other touches that cause mneli merriment. A course 
of reading generally lasts from a furtnight to four months. During 
this time the reader is asked to dine or is 2 'rc-&euted with uncooked 
food hy diiferent hearers on diiferent days. AYhcn the course of 
reading is over some of the chief hearers join in giving the reader a 
substantial dinner, a headdress, some clothes, and from Rs. 20 - Rs. 201) 
in cash. In villages the reader is given grain instead of money. 
After the gifts have heon offered a precession is formed, tlic men 
walking in front singing lirtans or thanksgiving songs, then tlie 
reader drix'ing in a bullock or horse carriage, and the women in the 
rear singing songs. During the month from A'xhvui fiftocntli to 
Kihiik fifteenth (October-Novembor) and on all elevenths, especially 
the elevenths of tlie four rainy months, all who can afford it and cannot 
go out employ readers in their houses and do not break their fast until 
the reading is over. Besides the readers who recite in houses and 
streets others on the elevenths, on the dark and bright fifteenths, and 
during the whole intorealary month sit underneath some banian or 
jjipiil treo on the way to a bathing-idace and rcei'e or extracts 

from the Puraus, receiving from tbe 2 *assors handfuls of grain copiicrs 
and fruit. Sometimes Brahmans read sacred books at their own houses 
during the first seven davs of A'Anidh (June-July). M hen an elilerly 
well-to-do man dies the chief mouiners engage a reader vho for mm; 
al'lcrnooiis reads the S'nica Pitidn or Garud Fanhi vhieh to.Is of the 
fate of the so’ul in the next world. On these occasions men and women 
break tlie rule that mourners must keej) by themselves and sit listening 
ill a eircle. At the end of the days of mourning the reader is paid 
from Pis o to Rs. 25. Besides these irrofessional readers, some secular 
Bnilimans read 2 )arts of the holy text in some Ylahadev temjdo on 
Ghirnt/n days, or on the iMondays of S!irdi\iii (July-August), ami in 
Devfs tem 2 ilo during the ^ iirardlni holidays in Jldii/h (Jaimary- 
Fehruarv), (Aim/i'd (March-A 2 >ril), (.June—Inly), and .f-^hria 

(Se 2 )temhcr-October). 'I'lie reader is 2 >:iid from Rs. -I to Rs, I'h 

Among (iiijanit Brahmans the iiumher of 2 ‘i''-‘iichers or ILn-ddf!, 
litorall v servants of Hari or ^ ishnu is .small, 2 >rohahly not more than ten. 
Almost all nho follow th s 2 ’i'ofession are Dakhan Brahmans. Ihe 
2ireaeher oolleets a small eongrogatioii in a tem 2 >le or other place of wov- 
ship, or is sometimes asked to give an address in a 2 irivate house. Both 
men and women attend, and 2 )eo 2 de of all the better classes of Hindus 
an; generalh' 2 >resent, hut in towns chiefly Vdniasand in villages Kanhis 
and Suttu's. AVhen a few hearers have gathered the 2 U'eaclier stands 
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Up Lokling in his hand a stringed instrument called tarnhirro whieli ho 
thnnns from time to time. lie is supported by tu'o inusieians n’lio in 
the pauses of his address beat drums and clash cymbals. The preacher 
chooses as his text a verse from some iSanskrit religious book, and 
trios to persuade his hearers of the prolit of a kindly moral life or 
describes the delights of contemplation and the hojics of final 
absorjition. lie generally shows gieat skill in kee 2 )ing his hearers 
alert, stopping for a little music, bringing- in a story, or referring to 
some lo-eal event, not afraul to awake laughter so long as he prevents 
mental drowsiness. With short breaks for music these addresses last 
from two to four hours. At the close most of the audience embrace 
the preacher, touch his feet, la}' a cojjper c<jin in a dish vvitli burning 
camphor, and withdraw. Some preachers have a great name and draw 
crowds. 


Of all professions open to Brahmans that of the divine, witn ns 
eagerly coveted title of Sbdstri, is the must dignified. Most divines 
have a fair knowledge of Sanskrit literature and each has a sperhvl 
suhject, one choosing grammar, a second law, and a third logic or 
Tuctii[di}sics. Under the Manitlias, atul as late as 1827 when 
there were no .standard Hindu law-b(‘uks, Shastri.s were attached to 
all the higher civil courts. In cascs of inheritance and succession 
the judges used to ask for and ba'C their decisions on the opinions 
of the Shustris. In 1801 as standard English works on Hindu 
Law had for some time been available tbe .services of the iShastris 
weie di'pcn.sed with and some of them wei'c jiensioned. Native 
states have still their State Shastiis in receipt of allowances in 
money and land. Most .Sluistris have a certain number of pupils 
cir riilytn'thiK, all of tlicui Bifibmans. Their ages vary from ten to 
twenty ami the cour.^c of study lasts from tbrei- to six years. Some 
of the pupils gcuorally belong to tbe town wbero tbe 81iustri lives and 
otbers are straugors. lln.-se who belong to the town live in tbeir 
own hmises, but e.xcept when at meals spend the whole day with the 
t-^ha-tri. tstranger juipiK, if there is no caste oh-iection, eat their 
uu aK at tlii u- teacherL lioimc and often undertake the nuinageiueut 
ul then- teacher’s alTairs. The pu])il,sarc first taught the inflexions 
ofw.u-ds /ov,,;™//, then the study of nietre ra;i/nn;nhs,i, then the 
f'aii.sixiit lexici.in umaMkn^h. After this general training they begin 
tin; Mibjeet which their master has made his .special studv, grammar 
logic n_//dy,/.N’/„('.v/,vg or law elhn, At first 

the pupil.-, are not taught the iiieaiiiiig of irhat they learn. Their 
w hole attention is given to learning by rote. For this purtinso they 
use early, wash, and begin to repeat in a loud voice with pvoiier 
ae.-eius ami j.aiiscs what they have learnt the day before While 
r, peatmg their lesson they either keep before tbeni some grains, or 
urn the beads of a rosary, and repeat tlio lesson as many times as 
there are grams or beads. After passages arc learned ky heart their 
meaning is e.xplained and illustrated. Tlie Sbastn's 'obieet is to 
-ior-ouoh!y teach what he doe.s teach and progress is so slow that 
tne pni.il g-tmerally leaves before the study of the book lias been com¬ 
pleted. ihe relations between tbe Sbastri and his pupil are very 
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close and friendly. Tlie teucLer treats Ids pupils with fatherly care 
and aftectiou and the pujiil rejrards the teacher with reverence and the 
nieinhers of hi.s E.unily With affectionate respect, lie is CDnsidertal one 
of the fandlv, and when the teacher die.s Ids piipil.s nioiirn tor him as 
for a father. The jtupil value.s nothing su highly .‘is his nia--ter’s hh-ss- 
iug. After his cuuive of study is over the pupil from time to time 
vibit.s lji.s master^ asks Ids help in difficult points^ andahvay.s tiants him 
with unabated respect. Even though his reiiowu for learning’ should 
eclipse his master’s fame the pupil never sits iu the .same row with 
his master and in public show.s him the greatest defei’ciiee. .Vt 
times when rich men wish to .settle difficult or disputed jrmits they 
call a meeting of Shastris, anil sometimes men of learidng are 
tempted to come from great distances. The meeting generally takes 
jihice in the evening or at night in a temple or in the lioiise of the man 
who has invited the 8hastris. The conversation ’and discus,..ion are 
in Sanskrit. Tlieso meetings are seldom sati.sfaetory. There is no 
authority and no method. The conversation branches into .side issues 
and the point for discussion remains unsettled. Some of the Shaslris 
are well off, own libraries, and spend tbeir tiineiu reading. Otln.'r.s 
eke out their gain.s as Sluiijtris by reciting the Puraus or by teaching 
fcaanskrit. 

Of the Astrologers or Joshis some are priests as well as astrologers, 
but most give their whole time to the .study of the stars, pircparing 
almanacs and horoscopes and calculating eclipses. AVdien a cliihl 
is born the father tells the astrologer the exact time of birth. 'The 
astrologer ascertains the position of the stars at that time, weighs 
their intluences according to regular rules, aud draws up a birth- 
paper ovjauiitdkiih'ir. He fixes with what loiter the child's name 
should begin, and, if it ha.s been born in an unlucky hour, he orders 
certain penances to overemno the evil influences. The Cost of a 
birth-paper varies from ll.s, 2toKs. 10. X jdumri/rl or birth-jiajier 
showing the influence of stars during the whole life is also prepared 
particularly for BrJilimans. In any year an astrologer will supply 
any one who wishes it with a vurttshfal or a statement of year’s event.s 
s alting with his birthday and showing for every day in the year the 
inllncuee of the stars. For young chihlron it is the astrologer who 
fixes when he should be weaned, when the head should first be shaved, 
and when he .should be girt with the sacred thread. IVdicn a mar¬ 
riage is proposed the a-^tridiiger comjiares the boy’s aud the girl’s 
birth-papers aud says whether or not the marriage will be fortunate. 
Some castes pjay little attention to the hour at which the marriage 
ceremony is performed. But with Brahmans the hour is strictly 
calculated aud an astrologer’s presence is always recjuired.^ A heu 


iThopre’ise Imui* MJion the luekv moment coitio- is im-.isnrLit not liy I'rJin.try 
vloeh- or w.itciies tmt tiy the w.iter-eloek or The wator-eloek is .1 sh.tilow romper 

put with a small hu!e at tlio liottum ivh'eli is set afloat in a tia-in of iv.iter. ll;e 
M.iter outer- throii^li the hole a'lit it takes ahiint tweiit\ -font ininut's ti> fltl the p a to 
tile hriiii. From ihiwu on the marriaire-it.iv the a-trolo^er at itie hride’s hou-e mark- the 
jias-.tere op time by liis u.itiT-cluek. Win n the lueky moment is but one iihtidl or 
tuentv'four minutes oil lie falls out rin/Aitn 1'ake care, anil as soon as tbe fllled pot 
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the marriage is complete the astrologer tells wlion other ceremonies 
are to be performed. Wlicu one of a family sickens, the astrologer 
is asked whether the stars are friendly or unfriendly, what should 

be done to overcome evil inllucnces, and whether or not the patient 
will recover. In building a house or a ship the astrologer is asked 
to fix the day for beginning the work. And when the work is 
finished he tells on what day the house should first be used or the 
vessel be launched. In settling important questions astrologers, 
besides consulting the stars frame calculations on the result of 
throws of the dice. The correctness ot thi'ir calculatiims and 
their power of rcadina- the future are believed by almost all classes 
in Gujarat, by 3Iusalinaus au.l Parsis as well as by Hindus.‘ 
Pew iiiiportaut matters are undertaken without the approval of au 
asti'ok''’'er. In all Hindu states there is a state astrologer who 
liolds money and land allowances and is consulted as to the lucky 
dat's and lucky times for undertaking public business. 

At Dakor, Cluiudod, Prabbas P.itan, and other loading places of 
pilgrimage are numbers of priests or r/ors each of whom has the 
right to serve and perform ceremonies for certain ])ilgriuis who visit 
the place. Each of these priests keeps a book with the names of 
tho pilu'i'iins whom bis forefatbcis have .servi'd, and the right to 
act as priest to their descendants belongs solely to the Ibahiuuii 
who has their forel'atbcrs’ names on his book. At the .same time 
there is alwavs the chance that a pilgidm may bo the first of his 
family to visit the place or tliut a priest may fail to trace a pilgriinhs 
forefathers; so every pilgrim is possibly a fresh patron and the 
'striving is so keen among the Brahmans that at particuhir halting 
plaoe.sfar from the place of pilgrimage, Brahmiins may be seen unjving 
■about book ill baud, trying to identify the pilgrims as their patrons, 
I'he priest’s iii'.st question is the pilgriiir’s name ca^tu and hi'iii.o and 
tlu; names of his unce''tor.s. ’1 lie priests, who by const.nitly loaru- 
i.olt them know most of tlicir books nearly by heart, turn tip the 
part of the book wliere they have patrons of that eu'te or district, 
and if they can show the name (he other pric.'-ts withdiaw. When 
a priest has proved his claim to a pilgrim ho talces cliaroe of the 
pilo'i'iia’s bag'oago and making every arraiigemoiit for him hriugs 
!ji:.i to liis huu.se. The fuicsts’ houses arc .generally largo buildings 
■'.nil .s' parate rooin.s for several familic.s and fiiniitui’o aiul cooking 
,1 id dining vessels for a large coinpaiiv. At l.diikor the arrangeiuents 
.ale proper and orderly. But at Chaudofl the jiilgriiiis are handed 
o'.er to the women of the priest’s family and before tlioy leave have 
generally been befooled into parting with most of tlioir valuables, 
ill return for ciitertaiiiinent and sciwices a pilgrim pays bis prie.st 
from Ks. 10-Bs. 100. 


t i ''ink and tlio inomrut cninf'* uIugi lln* st.im infliiciiiG'-' aiv f.uuura])’.'. ;it aitv' 
bUi'.'-.' of till' in;irri;iL^o i'eremi>’i\, sonn time's evcii Itef'ire l!ie ciTeiii-):i\ In', licgu i tii'- 
) ri le and 1)rMeirr>jc>in join hand". • 

* Jk "iilts astroloiTiTs a clas'^ of profe-sional di«n‘-t]irowrr-.j cit lur \In. 1 1 m m ^ (,r I find m 
frmiii Norilievn India move from p’aee to p! o-e oi-"It in -m.iim minii LT-iirid w k U do l 
and \nipor au'l pen* ie.nl\ to r ih-iilile "lioni I a’!\ .v le c Hs-d' 'Jn .u, 
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Besides the priests who have the monopoly of service at certain 
centi’es of pilyriraag-e, Brahmans are found in large numbers on 
river-banks and other places of religions resort. On ordinary das's 
there aro not inany of them. But on all elevenths twelfths and 
dark fifteenths, especially when these days fall on Aloudays, on 
eclipse days, Vd 'nlJirat^, vyatipats, on the sUisitem that is the seventh 
of S/irdv i.u Slid (August), during the whole of the intercalary month 
between As/ici/i si'd fitteenth and Kart it sud fifteenth (Soptember- 
Octolter and Oetober-Aovemher), a'ld during the month between 
Miiidi. Slid (Jar.uary-Februaiy) and Falyan sad fifteenth (February 
Arareh) when large numbers of people go to bathe in the morning, 
the road leading to the river bank is lineii by Brahman priests 
of all ages sitting on bamboo platforms some in the open, some 
under umbrellas, and others under a bamitoo booth. As the fiathers 
pass the Brahmans call to them offering to take charge of their 
clothes while they are bathing. The bather chooses a Brahman, 
undresses, Jiuts his clothes and ornaments in the Bi'cllimau’s charge, 
and after bathing comes back to the Brahman, dresses himself, 
maiks bis forebeiiJ with red, and gives the Biahmau some liandfuls 
of grain and a copfier.^ Besides on river banks Brahmans of this 
class frequent temples, especially Alahadev’s temple on Alonddys in 
Shrdi'iin (August) when people fbek in uuinbers to bathe in the 
tomplc-pond. In some cases they form a guild and hold hereditary 
rights to sit iu certain spots, no outsider being allowed to enjoy the 
]iriviIeo'e unless be feasts the members of the guild or contributes to 
a genei'al dinner fund. 

Jlcsidos tliese Brahmans who receive alms at fixed places and in 
return for cettaiii services several classes of Brahmans, most of 
tlieiii from A.'irtb Gujarat, wander asking alms about the province. 
I’cihaps the most noticeable of these begging communities are the 
followei s of the goddess Beciiar.i,- whose chief sbrino is situated, iu 
Baroda territory about twenty-three miles from the town of 
Kadi. Tliey may be seen in the streets of most large towns beating 
lirass plates, fixing Beebaraji’s trident in the ground, and liriuging 
out of their mouths a marvellous succession of cocoauiits, redpowder, 
red cotton thread, and silk cloth. Sonio of them tell tlie future 
i'roin their almanacs and read fortunes from jialm-marks. The 
peO[)le give them handfuls of rico flour aud pea.s or a coppm-. d'hey 
ne\er Ijriiig their women with them. These Braliman.s are a large 
liody and are scattered all over the province moving from place to 
jilaee in bands of tw(js or ten.s. Other Brahmans go asking alms from 
house to lioiiso. Some, especially the ATidadra Brahmans, make 
beuging tours over the wIkAo of (lujarat aud part of Alalwa. But 
most staviu one place, living iu their bouses utid each day visiting a 
certain uiiuiber of families. The men aud children beg regularly 


' Oil c1a\ s in .'iililitidii to m luit they teni earn fnnn lathers some Ilr.Jiniaiis 

fuiM i.il ct iA^innifs f->r Hintlus. 
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from door to door and the women also sometimes "o and ask for 
presents. They start on their rouudy early in the moruinu’, keep on the 
move till noon, and then go home and idle the rest of the ilay. Some 
of them frequent hemp taverns or hhaiiiiihanas. At hen they 
come to a house they go close to or inside of the door and ask for 
alms. In mo.st ca.ses they are treated with little ceremony and 
ordered off. But they refuse to move and seldom leave without a 
dole of grain or a few coppers. 

In a few rich households servants are kept. But in most 
Brahman families the women wash the clothes, grind the corn, cook, 
and do the whole house-work. Besides this, the wives of peasant 
Braliinans work in the fields, carry headloads of grass and fire¬ 
wood, look after the cattle, and in their spare time spin cotton or 
embroider in silk; the wives of traders and craftsmen spin cotton 
and make leaf dining-plates; and the tvives of family-priests and 
beggars, besides cotton-spinning and plate-making, grind corn and 
beg from their friends.’- 

E.xcopt the wanderers, m.any of whom are idle and dissipated, tho 
Gujarat Brahmans are an intelligent hardworking class, quiet and 
thrifty in everyday life, and on the whole well-to-do with a high 
standard of comfort. Even those who live on alms, though beg¬ 
gars and paupers in name, are never reduced to .starving point. 
They live from hand to mouth, and are often in the greatest .strait.s 
for money, but tbeir style of lodging, food, and clothing is as good 
as that of a family with a monihly income of Rs. 8-Rs. 10. And 
though it may be tho labour of years to get tbe sum together, one 
of those beggars will spend on bis son’s marriage Rs. 200-Rs. 400, 
Rs. l-jO - Rs. 300 in dower and other charges, and Rs. 50 - Rs. 100 
in caste feasts.* Though better off in having a more certain and less 
hardly-earned income, tho stylo of living among hou^eliohl and 
village jjriests and other religious Brahmans i.s much the same as 
that of the begging Bnilimans. The Brahman craftsmen are also 
})uor, their monthly earning.s not readiing more than Rs. 8 - Rs, H). 
Those who .servo as cooks are lietter off, a.s besides a monthly wage 
of Rs.4-Rs. 5 they live in their ma.sters’ hou.ses and are supplied 
with food and clothing. Most trading and professional Hrfihmans 
are well-to-do, and among Government servants all holding jiusts 
Wurth Rs. 50 a mouth and over are well provided fur. 

All Brahmans, c.vce]d a few -ndio belong to the Svaminaniyau sect, 
are followers of Shiva aiid almost all Lave liumsebold guiis whoso 
worship some member of tbe family ])eiforms. Their social and 


' Br.ihiii.m wunen .arc ni-itlu-r har.t nor well p.iiil wmkers, Tliiv [,rM,,in umk 
iii'irr than live'u'iur= a <.ta_v "r lani inuri; from fottmi-.-.pimiuiy' or pUtr-iii ikme th.ui 
I'lir I ujj. (■ a mouth. 

1 he follo\^ iiio c'-^timatf s >how ttiat those h(“:;aar3 am Conor,illv nun of .‘■omo 
]>ro]Mrty (loiiso vs ortli if-. ]UO-U-,oOO; tnrnitui <: (Bmkin'A AMil ('ll I llK I IlLT Ai‘>v''U, 
V'' *'-■ ’ elotlios, ir. an - lis. ](ja ; ornamonts, lig. tOO - IN .1 )i lU ; to; ,il IN. ii . 

B". in ,0. Bogoaia til,, Vmlailra vUvisiou are rirh. An account of them 1., civen at 
paoe 20. 
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religious customs are chiefly ruled by the ifayilkb, the Mitakshara, 
and the Dharm and Niriiaya Siudhu. Except among the younger 
men most Brahmans perform the sandhia or twil ight prayer at least 
once a day in the mornings count their beads, and repeat the gnijatri'- 
or sun-bymn. Priests and beggars are almost the only men who 
observe the regular fasts. But as a rule ou Mondays, on the first 
and fifteenth of each month, and on their great religious festivals, 
the men aie careful to worship in Shiv's temple. The women are 
careful to observe fasts, but attend the temple less regularly than 
the meu. Brahmans rarely become ascetTcs. 

Witb few exceptions Gujarat Brahmans have no claim to learn¬ 
ing. The religious training of family and village priests does not 
go beyond the learning by rote of the ritual required at the different 
every-day ceremonies. Except in Baroda, no Sanskrit schools or 
colleges are maintained either at the cost of the rulers or from 
private funds. Formerly many learned men kept Brahman pupils 
in their bouses teaching them free of charge and without cost 
providing them lodging food and clothes. The teacher in tui-ii trusted 
for the support of his school to the liberality of bis friends. Some 
schools are still maintained ou this footing, but they are few and 
i!l-cared for. Generally the pupils live in some unoccupied dwelling 
or in a rest-honse or temple and beg food from other Brahmans. 

Of the sixteen Vedic purifying- rites, Gujarat Brahmans observe 
only four at their proper time; Simauta or Pregnancy, Vpanayana or 
Thread-girding, Vimlia or Marriage, Svargdro/iunn or Ileaven-climh- 
ing.=’ 

Simanfa or hair-dividing, more commonly called Khdolliarvo that is 
Lap-filling, is procodod by a minor ceremony called BdkJiadi or 
guarding. This guarding, which corresponds with the Yishnuhali or 
the fourth Vedic ceroimmy, takes place on an auspicious day in the 
fifth-month of a first proguaney. The pregnant woman wearing rich 
ornaments and clothes worsliips the gofnij or family goddess. When 
the worship is over her husljand's sister biuds round the woman’s 
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' 7''it Saiitnr vareiii/aiii hhuri/o (Irrri-<i/ii <liiimnlii-(7/ui/o i/ii »<ih pr'ichoclrii/iil We 
mviUtate that exotflleiit ghii-y of the lUviiie S;\\itvi ; luay he stiumlate our understand- 
iiiu's (oi hyiims or rite>). .tluir's Sanskrit Text.-, Ill !(>’, 

" The aeciiiiiit of the Brdhiiian rites is nniinly ei'iitiilmted by Mr. JamietrAm tlavrl- 
shank'ir Sli i-tri, Ih-X,, Aetiiis,- Viee-rriiicipal of the Ahiiiedahad Training C'oUe^'e. 

^ Ol tlie twelve reniiiiiiiiia: Vedie rites the niiitli Stilt 'italokana or Smi-;^a/.ino is 
never pevfonneil ; the fu'si (i.u'hhadhaiia or l'o'tus-la\ inj:; the soeoial I'miisae.iua or Jlalo- 
makiiiA ; tlie third Ainu alohli ma or r.oooine: s lothiiia'; tUo f-.iinh Vi-lmul'aii or (liianlitin- 
ploasiiie- are perfonned totjether at the Siinant..ii-a_\ana 'f Haii-iiartintr; the -ixtli 
>1 Uakarma or Birth nio. and the seventh N.imakarma or N.iniitin are perfoniied on the 
.sixtli and thirteiiith dats after, .anil ae:ain in the ca-e of a ho_\ dnriiitr tlie twelfth rite of 
thread-ftirdiie/ when aUo the eia'hth Ni'hkniinana or llome-leaviiio takes plaee ; the 
ttMith Annajirasliana or Food-tasiine: is jierforiiicd oneo luaueen the sixth and the eit^htli 
inetith after birth and aftain at tbo tbread-ndrdint:; the eleventh I'hu lakavm-a or 
Topknot rito takes jilaee either diirina' the tliird or tlio fifth yoar or at the same time 
as the tlinad-friiilini; ; the thirteenth Wahaii.inua or oroat-iiaine-teHint: that is a 
repetition of tlie (kiyatii hwnn takes plaee on the s.ame da\ as and after the 
thread-itirdinjr ; and the fourteenth SainAvartana or hoine-n ttirniiitr is also perfnnaed 
on the same day as the I'panavana or thread-:,dr>lin ;4 tat after the Mahaiiaiuya or pweat- 
nanie-telliiie-. 
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rio-lit wiibt a silver ornament called rdlcJtinli or • pfuard, receiving 
a mouov present in return. Close to the ■l■akhadl is tied a piece of 
black silk in which are wrapped dust brought from four cross roads, 
red ointment from the image of the god Ilaiuiman, and pieces of iron 
gold coral and jiearl. This ornament i» worn with the object of kee])ing 
the woman and the child from evil inlhiences. (Jnthe day ( f the 
guard-binding, Brahmans and relations are fed and from this da\' the 
jn-egnaut woman is not allowed to draw water or do any oJur 
heavv honse-work. 

• 

The Second, corresponding to the fifth of the Yodie ceremonies is 
known as Shdunfa that is hair-parttng or more commonly Khulu- 
Ihtuvo cliat is Lap-filling. It takes place on any lucdcy day between 
the sixth and the eighth month of a first pregnancy. Seven or eight 
days before the hair-partmg the pregnant woman is ruhheil with a 
sweet yellow powder called pithi, and in the evening women come to 
sing and are given one or two copper coins and Iietelnuis. The preg¬ 
nant woman wearing rich clothes sits on a stool fronting the singing 
women. Into her laj), while the women sing and music plays, a wonnin 
who has never lost a child drops five pounds of rice, a cocoanut, li\ e 
hr-tel-leavos five cloves five cardamoms five betelnuts live lotus-seeds 
ten fiowers and a rupee. The pregnant woman falls at the feet of her 
mother-in-law to whom she hands tlio articles drojipcd into her lap, 
Silver coins are distributed to the mother-in-law and otlier relations. 
The woman goes to liathe at a rclatioiPs. On her way back followed 
by women singing songs she walks on cloth spread for her and under 
a moveable cloth canojiy. At every step her sit-ter drops a Iietelnut 
which her husband’s sister picks up. When the woman reaches the 
front of her b.ouse a pot filled with water is waved roninl her head. 
She then enters and bows before tlie ijolraj or fatnilv guaViliau. If ! he 
fire is alight it is brightened by pouring claiilied imtlcv over if. Tiie 
woman sits in from of the fire dressed in white wirh a ]icaci»-k fc.gliri', 
an arrow-head and spindle needle over her head, and a rosarv cf IdS 
nc/iz/v/c d’icus glomorati ligs round Iicr ina.-k. Oll'ciings of clavllicd 
butter are made to the lire with ///«///;■,/.s or holv verses. The buslianiU 
takes Ids seat near tlie .altar, sips water, "contemplates t’lo god 
Ganpati, and makes a or resolution to perform together all 

pregnancy rites from the (iarlihaiUu\,i or fietus-laving 1o the 
'lUiijaii or hair-parting, lie begins by offering clarilied imiter to tlie 
fire to make up for his neglect to oelcbiMte each of llm idtcs at its 
proper time. lie then jierforms the p.irhiiddln'i.i.i or fodiis-lm ino- tin* 
first of the sixteen Velie rites with offerings to lire and repetitions of 
mniilras or charms. Next comes the riniiit,ir,iii,i or iMalo-niakiiig, the 
second of the sixteen purifying rites with offerings and spelU, wTien a 
piece of the root of the Ijaniaii tree i.s ennshed and the juice ilmppc 1 
thrice into the right nostril of the pregnant woman. 

Tliird comes the Aiiiir,jl,>lj]iiiHa or Longing-soothing nho c.-illed 
CvirlAin-JlaksIniaa or ILumb-guarding, the third of tlie Vedic rites 


^ If till' is L.isliful ur UDuilUiiii' 
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when clarified butter is rubbed on each of the pregnant woman^s 
limbs while a charm is repeated. Lastly with offerings to fire and 
charms or hair-parting the fifth of the Vedic rites is 

■' performed by drawing the hair back from the woman^s forehead in 
three locks and placing round her neck a garland of banian leaves. 
Then the woman’s relations distribute clothes and each gives cash or 
clothes to the husband. The woman bows before the elder women of 
the family who call blessings on her, saying May you give birth to a 
son. 

After the la])-fill]ng the woman is invited to dinner by her husband’s 
relations who give her some silver presents. The young wife generally 
goes to her parents’ house for her first confinement. On the day she 
leaves her husband’s the mothor-iu-law gives her a small earthen pot 
covered with silk and containing two pounds of rice some betelnnts 
and a rupee. Her relations escort the young wife to the first road 
where a crossing sc|uaro is traced, and a betelniit and a copper laid 
in the sr^uaro. At her father’s house, wiien labour begins the girl 
is taken to a warm room whose windows are ke[>t shut. A midwife 
generally of the barber caste is sent for. The exact hour of birth i.s 
carefully noted and a brass plate is beaten if the child is a male. 
Shoidd the child bo born in an unlucky hour as when the 
nhatfa or the twenty-fourth lunar mansion is in the ascendant it is 
believed that either the child or its mother or father Avill not live long. 
If a son is born the news is sent to the Father and his relations by some 
young member of the mother’s family to whom the father gives some 
suitable present. If the child is a girl there is no rejoicing. If the 
child is a boy the midwife is given husked rice molasses and a rupee 
and sometimes a robe. In some families if a son is horn the wife’s 
sister anoints the father wltli scented oil and bathes him receiving a 
]>resent according to the father’s means. 

For nine nights the mother is kept in a closed room with her head 
tightly wrap[ied with black cloth. The newborn babe is laid on a 
wooden stool close to the mother’s cot. For two day:- the child i.s 
■given a cotton wick soaked in sugared-water to suck, and on the third 
day is put to the mother’s breast. During the first nine days 
friends and relations come to see tlie woman. For ton days the 
memlx'rs of the husband’s family hold themselves impure and are 
careful not to touch the household go t or perform daily rites or draw 
water from the house cisterns or touch wafer biscuits and jnckles. 
d’his imimrity extends to all connected on tlio ftither’s side to the 
seventh dt'gree. It lasts in the ease of a male child for ten and in the 
case of a female child for throe days. 

On the sixth niglit after a birth a ceremony is performed called tlio 
Sl/i/a///I/i T !' i'ln ’ that i.s the worship of the g'oddess Shashthi or Mother 
!Si\th. On the saute night \'idhatva a form of Brahma writes on the 
child’s brow the chief events of its coming life. In honour of the 
goddess, in the moth(;r’s room is set a wooden stool covered with a 
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wliite piece of cotton and close to the stool is set a lamp fed by 
clarified butter. Six small heaps of wheat or rice are laid on the stool 
and a betelnut and a copper are set on each heap in honour of the six 
goddesses of luck, Jivanti, Kuhu, Raka, Shashthi, Sinivali, and Skanda. 
A picture of Shashthi is drawn on the cloth with redpowder and near 
it are laid a reed-pen inkstand eocoanut and paper. The husband’s 
sister or other uuwidowed woman worships the heaps of rice. The 
newborn child is laid near the mother’s cot and both the child and the 
mother are marked with redpowder. On the morning of the seventh 
day all the articles are removed.and given to the family priest except 
the cloth, which is dyed black oi\ the fortieth day and made into a 
jacket for the child. If the sixth falls on a Sunday or a Tuesday the 
cloth is carefully kept in the family as it is believed to acquire magical 
power and to ensure success to any of the father’s undertaking-^. 
On the seventh the husband’s family pre.sent the betel leaves eccoanufc 
molasses and clarified butter. On the morning of the tenth the mother 
and child are bathed and moved to another part of the house while the 
bedding is changed and the floor of the lying-in room is washed with 
cowdung. Among certain Brahmans the mother and child are bathed 
On the twelfth day and the child is taken into’ the open yard’ behind 
the house to worship the sun. On the eleventh day the husband’s 
sister covers a wooden stool with a white cloth and on the cloth jiiles 
eleven small heaps of rice and on each heap sets a betelnut and a cojper. • 
Near the stool she places a waterpot covered with a cloth and close to it 
lights a lamp. She then offers i-cdpowder and llower.s to the waterpot, 
takes off the wet cloth, and fastening the dripping cloth to her waist 
goes out. The mother walks round the waterpot and hows before it 
as the virtue of the waterpot secures to the mother au abundant supply 
of milk. 

In the ease of a hoy, on the twelfth or some lucky day after the 
fortieth comes the ^a,iikin-nhi or Naming, the seventh of the \'cdic rites. 
Though occasionally a pet name is chosen without reference to the 
moon as a rule the choice of name depends on the position of the mrxtn 
at the time of birth.* The husband’s female relations go to the • 
mother’s and present the child with ornaments and clothes. The eliild 
is dressed in some of the clothes presented to him and is seated on the 
lap of the fatlier s sister who lays it on a white sheet of cloth aIoTi'»- 
with seven ii’pul Ficus rcligiosa leaves and seven hctelnuts. The fom- 
ends of the cloth are raised by four children and the babe is rocked four 
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timeSj the children and the father’s sister singing at each swing : 

Jol'i PoH Pip'd Pan, 

PIi >k Pdiliyil Nani. 

Tlio sheet the betel sind the pipal leavts. 

Fi'oai his auut hi.s name the hoy receives. 

At the end of the swinging and rocking the father’s sister names 
the child.^ Then the mother’s parents present the husband’s sister 
with silver or a robe and distribute among other women and children 
fried and pounded rice cocoa-kernel molasses and coppers. If the 
babe is a girl no ceremony is perfo«jied beyond adopting a name 
suggested by a Brahman astrologer. The rich hold a feast in honour 
of the name-giving but no cash presents are made to the husband’s 
sister. Though she bathes and changes her clothes on the twentieth 
and again on the thirtieth the mother is held impure for forty days if 
the child is a boy and for forty-tive days if the chill is a girl. On 
the fortieth or the forty-tlfth day she is bathed and given the products 
of the cow to sip. After bathing she offers water saudalpowder and 
flowers to the sun, the door-post, the house-well, and the urinal. 

On some lucky day within three months of the birth the mother 
returns to her husband’.s house, her parents on leaving presenting tbe 
child with clothes ornaments and a cradle. On reacluT^ the Imusc the 
mother bows at the feet of the elderly women of the family and 
jiresent them with silver. E.vcept that some Brahmans put it off tor 
a'year if the child is a boy, the Hutaa or weaning, corresponding to 
Aunaprashan the tenth Vodic rite, is {>erformed in the si.vtli or eighth 
mouth after a birth and iu the ease of a girl in the fifth or seventh 
month. Boiled milk with rice and .sugar khir or coarse wheat Hour 
mixed with sugar and clarified butter are laid on a rupee and given to 
the chilli to lick by the maternal unde or some other near relation 
who presents it with a plate a saucer and a %vater-jar which among 
.some Brahmans become the piojierty of the father’s sister. 

The Heid-sha\ing or Chaal corresponding to C/itidil/.'iWnia the 
eleventh-Vedic rite takes place on some ansiiicious day either in the 
boy’s third or fifth year or at the time i>f thread-girding. In the 
m gniug the father mother and child bathe and wearing rich clothes 
and ornaments sit in a row surrounded by lines of quartz powder. 
The usual holiday blessing and lucky-s[iirit-u'orship are performed, 
the .sacrilicial fire is kiiulled, and the boy is seated in his motlier’s lap. 
The mother sprinkles a tuft of the hoy’s hair with water and the father 
taking a razor chops it off. T’he barber is then called and shaves the 
head clean.' The hair is taken by the father’s sister and thrown into 
a well or river. On her return she is presented with a rirh doth to 
make a hodico an 1 the barber is given some silver coins. The hoy’s head 
is marked with a rod cro'-s siUZ/j/n. He is bathe I and after he is dried 
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allies f'rniii th(3 sacrilii-ial lire arc ruIAjctl on Uls l;ro\v. Tlic ceremony 
endb with a feast to Hraiinians. 

The I [laniiijaiiii or 'I'hread-oinliii"', corresiiondino to tlio twelfth 
W'dic rite, is jicrfonued at any time lietween ilie hoy’s llltli ami elexcnth 
year. d’he hoy’s father oroes to an astroloncr anil asks him to ti\ a 
lucky dav for ^irdiny the hoy. 'I’lie astrolooer refers to Ids almanac 
and names a dav in one of the live followino- sun-noitliin^' or waxino- 
months; Miujh .)anuar\-Kehrmiry ; I'alijnn l'’ehrnary--Mareh ; Chiulra 
Maieh-Ayril ; / in>.hi\lli A|>ril-^lay ; and -Iiji shiha .May-June. If file 
iiov was horn durino; one of tli«_iive northing months the astroloiter 
mu't avoid his hirth-inonlh aiid if tlieloy is the/ye.'/////!/ or eldest of 
lus t'amilv, the astioloo-er must a\oid llie montli of -1 i/i‘\hlhii that is 
MiU'dune. 'I’he tliread-nirdino-always takes place hetween mornino- 
a.ud noon, ne\er alter midday. l’re|iarafioiis lieo-in a few davs liefore 
the tliread-o'irdintr day. Drummers and jiipcrs are sent for and the 
Icniis on whicli tliey \\ill phiy' are Uved. A hootli or porch is built 
and invitation lards sent to dmtant relations and friends. Two or 
three days l>i'fore the appointed day a cari'enter hrino’s four uooden 
[losts e, died nn'im !,\l,!i.iUhii Kyx ruhy jiillafs of wliu'li tile women take 
eh,iioe after throwino lice and redpowder over them, 'riieii tlie hov 
uor'li ps the po'ts and wlule (he women siicy a carpenter sets them 
up one at each r'ornei of tin.' hooth or Is.iwer. The carpenter is o’iven 
mola'ses and wheat and all children who are ]iresent U'ceive fruit dry 
d.iU'' and niolas'Cs. ,\hont the same liiiie that is live or si.\ daf's 
hefoie the girdino; (he riee-poundimy ///mho; ceremony is held and tlie 
hoy 1 ' daily ruhhed witii iiinm-rie jiaste. On the morniiio' of the 
nee-i'oiuidlno: day the family priest makes the hoy worship tlie god 
Oanpati ami the Matiikas or Mothers who :ue reju'Csi'iitod bv two 
laroe [lainted earl lien vessels witii a small jn.t in the iieek of caeii 

and m the I'ot’s moulli a ... and mango leaves. A darilied 

biitti'i' lam[i is liith'ed ainl two haske's called I!aiiy<id('va holding 
powde'.cd cowduno- -.uid grams, ,f wln-at are plaeed elos,' by and a space 
Is siiii'iiunded with i[Uarlz limsand lre.sli smeared eowdung. From 
tins da\ till tlie tlir,‘ad-gir,linn' day the women of the family sing 
smio-s both in tlie nioiuing and evening each time reeeivino- Uve 
boteluuts. ' ^ 

A day Ix’forc the thrc.ad-girding the .spirit w-orship suited to joyful 
events Is pcrtoinied. On the morning of the thread-girdino- a ijuartz 
s jiiaie Is tiaretl in tlie jsioth, oartlien altarsare built, am^tiiree woodeii 
Stools ,ire laid out. M hen the boy ami liis p.areiits have bathed the 
faimly priest asks them to jierfonn the tliread-girdiiig. They eonie 
out of tne house and take tiieir seats mi the three stools in front of tlie 
altar, llie father begins the eeremoiiv by giving away some casli to 
■ make up for lus neglect in failing to jierforui tlm .vaai.s'df/vv at their 

jiioior time. Ihe family priest places a, eocoainit and some wheat in 

the boy's hands and leads him to the yotoy or family goddess liefore 
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whom witli a low how Iho hoy lays the oooo-.mut and wheat and ii lnrn- 
ino'sits hetween his ji.irents. hirst to [«.‘rform the jiiliik,iriihi nr hirtli 
riti' a liio is lio-litcd and tlio father takinir idarilied hutl<'r lojiiev curds 
and watci' in a ]’ot dijis a o„l(J rjno- into tlic imxlurc and droj s wliaf 
he o'athers into the hoy’s inontli. 'I'hc mother hafhcs licr ho^-om ami 
oilers first her ri^lit hreasl and then her left hreast to the l)o\’ to sia k. 
'I 1 m' fatlier touelics the hoy with liis lULthl, liaiul s:i\iui^- ‘ lie tliou as 
hard ;is :i stone ora ]i.(d<a\e and |mre a-^old. jMaxcst tlaai who ait 
no oth(T than mv own soul hxe a Inindred \ears.’ Ne\t to iieii’orm 
the name-” i\mo- ihe father ha\iiisy ten tinms dro])])ed ( lari lied I 111 I ter 
into the lii-e writes t he ini ended niuiie on a hotel leaf witli I'edlioxxdei- 
;uid ,-jleaks it loudly into the iiov’s ri”-ht ear. 'I'lie woishi]i of the 
lirtliiuans who recite ludv lilessintrs ends the eerenionx. .\fler the 
name-”tvin”' comes the ei”hth id' tlie \ edn’ ntes m\hh 1,1 hi.tjii or 
o'om”'-out ceremony in which t lie fat her or mol her of the ho\ holilin-_; 
in one liand a eoeoannt a heiehnit and some cash and tlowers and the 
hoy in the other walks out of the house, olfers'tho eoi oauul and other 
articles to (he sun and shows (he snu to (he hov. 

d’he \ ajnrveili Briilmians |ierform on (his occasion (he eei-emon\ of 
ear-shttill”'. 'I'he ]ilai-e in whieli (he sli( is to lie maile i- markid with 
vermilion and the Imy is fed wilh sweetmeats, d’he rieiit ear i- ilvsl 
hored (hen the left one. Next follows the ./lo/a///ox/o///,/ or feed nu' 
ceremony. It ice is cooked in :i pot ]ilaecd over (he tii-e on Ihe altai 
and out of it four offerino'S are made to the sacred fire kindled on the 
weeasion. A little of the vice is then jdaeed in a <;old or sdver dish 
inixeil with curds and elaritied hut ter and suictir. The mother ]daees 
the hoy in her lap and takes a little of tlii.s mixture on a ifold or silver 
coin and feeds him with it. Tlieii eome- tlm eeremonv for asi eriaimii” 
the calling or profession whieh the hov will take to in atler-hfe. 'I he 
hoy is seated on the o-round and before him are jilaeei a nuinuseripl. a 
piei eof cloth, a pen and inkstand, and a sdver coin. 'I'iie ho\- is aslad to 
take any one of them and the article picked U[) iiiduates the profe.-'ion 
he will follow in after-life, 'riicii comes the eeremonv of toiisure and 
of tliread-oirdinm. 

dVhen the hoy is hathcil and dressed in rich elotliec with ornaments 
the father or some disciple of the family priest of the same aye as tlie 
hoy leads the hoy to the priest who seats him on hi- riyht. 'Ihe hoy 
asks the ]iriest to make him a Brahmaehari or ascetic and the juiest 
takes otf the hry’s clothe-^ and yirJs him witliaw''/{/ w/.fZ/a-u oi-yirdie. 
fvound his neck is fastened a sacred thread prep.ired Iw a maiden or a 
Bndiman who spins a Cotton thread a'loiiy as ninety-six times the 
breadth of fciuv liuyers. 'i’he thread is tifst folded into three and ayain 
trebled and the folds held toyetlier by a kn it called hr.th m nj faalhi 
or Brahma’s knot. 'J’he boy is yiveii a new cloth live cubits lony. a 
kin'ikhiir Butea frondosa’^ stall as tall as the upraised end of the boy’s 


' Tlu'.il-o call. il/-'f/e.' Bull .1 fr”iiil”s,i is ii.iiu.,1 willi Is n-’iir in the 

t'cil.Xs in the law- of ^leiiu .imt in all sa-rot arni cj-iihir peein-i-i o-oiih n il a t,”l\ 
plant hy the Himlns. This eh-^taiit Ire.- '.r.ivc its 'i.wne Oi the un iiier.ihie hanle-pla’u --£ 
IM i-.-e\ liut jir-narly c.illti.1 I'ulasi fromItLaoriptiVe Account of BriLoh Iiuh-i 
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top-knot, a piece of deer skin, and a lornelotli langoii. A wooden stool 
is set near his father and the boy is seated on it facing east. The 
2 )reeeptor takes water into his hollowed hands and offers it to the hoy 
who thriee sijjs it. The preceptor then gives the boy a cocoaiuit and 
taking him by the hand goes out of tl'e booth and both bow to the sun. 
On their return to their seats the jwcceptor takes the boy's right hand 
and asks him to state his name and to say whose Bhihmachari he has 
become. dVhen the boy mentions his name and saj’s he is his preeejator's 
Brahmacliari, the preceptor lets go the bo}'’s hand, takes him round the, 
saerilicial hre, and seating him by his side drojjs nine offerings into the 
fire. He then says to the boy : You have now become a Brahinaehari; 
yon must observe religions exactness; you must sip a mouthful of wmter 
Ijefore taking food ; you must not sleep during the day ; you must coiitrol 
yoursix'ech; you must keep alight the sacred tire and cleanse your 
mouth after taking fooil. The 31ahauaraya or great-namc-telling, the 
thirteenth of the ^'edio rites, is then ])erfonned. The boy sitting on 
the north of the fire hows to the preceptor and begs to be initiated into 
the mysteries of the sacred verse; the hoy and Ins preceptor or 
father are covered with a shawl and the ])recei)tor thrice whisi)er.s the 
sacred verse or into the hoy’s riglit ear first syllable by syllable, 

next jihrase by i)hrase, and then the whole verse. That no one whether 
Brahman or Sudra man or woman may hear the verse all jjreseut go 
to some distance. Then the shawl is taken away and all return to their 
seats and kindle the fire by i)utting on ^uiiiidh m butter-smeared sa -ro l 
wooden clriiis three times. The boy holds his hands over the lire and 
raises them in front of his month. He takes the ashes from the altar 
and'mavks his forehead with them. He bow.s to the, jiroeeptor and the 
lire and he.gs alms from iiis mother. The mother brings on her liead a 
bellmetal.plate marked with a s(juarc tracing of redpowder in whieli 
are set four balls of sweet rice each weighing about a jiound a ru[)(‘e 
and a ooeoanut. The boy’s brow is marked with redpowder and the 
Ijlate is handed to him. If the hoy is betrothed his raother-in-law or 
any other womaiyof the giiTs family mala'“s a similar jircsent, In 
the absence of any member of tho'betrotliud’s family theho\-’.', maternal 
aunt presents the artii-les mentioned above. When the aim.sgiviug- is 
over tile fourteeiitli of the \ cdic nivi sinnai'urtiniii or water-poui'iii"- 
begins. In this ceiemony water from eight now iiitchcrs is iiouiod in 
an unbroken stream (»ver the hoy’s head who is then riihhed with 
turmeric jiowdcr and bathed. The boy makes over to tiie jnie^t the 
loiiiclotti, the staff’, tlie deer skin, ami the grass ropes and jints on luwv 
clothes presented by his maternal uiiele and takes the staff in his liuml. 
He ].re.sents the Bnihmaus with money, and they repeat hle-ssim-s over 
his head, Ilis relations give him a ru])ee or tw'o. 


IloV I- 


In the afternoon male and female relation.s arrive. The 
dressed in a coat waistelolh shoes and tm’ban, llower garlands are 
hung from his head and round his neck, in his right hamf he eai-rics a 
bamboo to which is tkd a piece of ehffh c(jntaining .seven cakes a 
manuscript .)f the Veda is put under his arm and an'’miihrella 'is'hel(l 
over lus bead. As the ].roeesslon moves music plavs and women sim- 
AV hen it reaches the street toruer the i>rocessioii .stoics. Two wuuJui 
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stools are placed at the street ern-ner on one of which is set the manu¬ 
script of the Yeda and on the other the hoy. The manuscript is 
worshipped and round it a circle-is drawn on the ground by pouring 
out water to represent the seven seas. The hoy is advised to give up 
the idea of travelling in scjirch of study as he will have to cross .“ieven 
oceans and meet with other difBcnlties. When the worship of the 
oceans is over the boy rises holding the Veda under his arm and the staff 
in his right hand. lie then runs away and after he has gone a little 
distance his maternal uncle runs after him to catch him. When his 
uncle has caught him, he promises the boy if he returns home he will get 
him a wife. The uncle then takes the boy in his anus and walks under 
a shawl held over his head by" four men. All the way as the proces¬ 
sion returns to the boy’s house Brdhinans keep reciting Vcdic texts or 
spells. On reaching homo his mother waves water round the hoy’s 
head and makes him how low before the family gaddess, the family 
priests, and the family elders. In the' evening a caste dinner is given 
or at least friends and relations are fed. For some days following the 
hoy goes out to dine at the house of different relations and friends and 
a(!cording to custom is g’ivon copper or silver coins. 

The Third corresponding to the fifileenth of the Vedic ceremonies is 
Vivii/ia of marriage.^ 

Except among Nagars whose girls are seldom married before they 
are thirteen Gujarati Brahmans generally marry their girls between 
seven and eleven irrespective of the bridegroom’s age. In the choice of 
a husband the chief points for consideration are; That the person 
chosen Wongs to the same subdivision. A girl of one subdivision 
cannot marry a boy of another subdivision. That the families of the 
bride and the briilegroora should not he within the forbidden degrees 
of relationship. The rules are that on the father’s side no two members 
of the same /yo/ra or family can marry ai\(l on the mother’s side that 
if there is any eonnoctimi between tlie mother and the .mother-in-law 
no marriage can take place. In some of the smaller subdivisions the 
rule against relationship on the mother’s side is disregarded. That 
as far as possible the boy should be intelligent good-looking and a little 
older than the girl. Among rich and middle class families other points 
generally influence a gi'-l’s iiarents in the choice of a hushaud. Among 
poor families though this is not always the case, money is wanted and 
wealth in a sou-iu-la\v outweighs su,tableness of age, good 'looks, or 
intelligeuec. In some Brahuuiu suljdi\isions the position of the faiiiily 
or /■/'/ is taken into consideration. The form of marriage in use among 
Gujarati Bri'dinians is the Brahma wedding according to which besides 
a d )W('r the bridegrooui ri'eoivcs jirescnts with Ins wile. .Vs regaids 
dowry the practice among most divisions of Briihiuaus is lived. Except 


* -Vs .inion" otlicr Hindu- the iinportaiice i-f marriaue to tlu* Hr.diin.ins i- iluit the 
perfuriuauce of funeral riles hy ir sun fiees the t.ither s -pitii Irorn the hell e.illeil /he, 
a virtue Mlueh lia- eftitu-il l'in’ the .-on tlie hoii'jured name ot putiu that is freer Irom 
hell. For Uii.s reason tssjierially to the nointn of the lUrniU from the \>'vth ol a eluUl 
its iiiarnaiic' is the ouliierl of uon-tOut eaio aiul planniiiy. .\ VU'I is never alloweil to 
I'Cinain uiimarucd and every etiort is iii.aJo hy ft father to secure a wife for his son. 
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ill tLe case of a widower or of a man of lower family or Zoi/ the 
practice of the division is followed as a matter of course. The five 
commonest arrangements are (1) The bvidegriiom settles a certain sum 
on the bride called which becomes a part of the ’stridhnn or dower. 

(2) 'file bridegroom receives a portion witli the bride. (3) The bride¬ 
groom pays a sum of money to the bri<le’s father. (4) No stipulation 
is made about dowry or portion. (5) The marriage is agreed to on the 
understanding that a counter-alliance will follow. Of these arrange¬ 
ments the first is the commonest, the second is found among Anavala 
and certain other Bralimans, the third occurs when the bridegroom is 
a widower or of inferior family, the fourth is fraind among verj' few 
subdivisions, and the fifth or return-marriage is adopted to gain brides 
for men of low family or kul or for tlmse who cannot otherwise secure 
them. Eetrothal generally takes jilace some years before marriage. 
Wdien a betrothal L found to be free from any of the leading objections 
the horoscopes of the girl and boy are consulted, and if the astrologer 
finds no obstacle, the girl’s father chooses an auspicious day for the 
betrothal and sends a boy or the family priest to the house of the 
intended husband to make the formal announcement. The boy or the 
priest is fed and is given one or two rupees and’as a sign of joy the 
lioy’s father distributes sugar among his friends and relations. 
Among Nagars the hoyN parents also send a representative to 
make, a formal entreaty that the girl shall ho given in marriage 
and ia token of their willingness the girl’s parents make presents 
to the envoy. On some Incky days after the betrothal the girl 
and hoy are invited to dine witli their fathers-in-law and are 
pre^uted with cloths and ornaments or with a packet cd sweetmeat 
and a rupee. Among some divisions tliis verbal hotrotlnil is himling 
among others the performance may he avoided by the pavment 
of a fine while among Nagars and others oven the olfer of a 'hcUoi- 
match is considered reason enough for breaking the hetrotlial. Amon<>- 
these dilfereuces one general rule prevails that if either of the 
parties to he married becomes maimed or a7\ invalid the other is freed 
fmm the promise. No rule prevails regarding the length of time 
bet ween heti'othal and marriage. A marriag('takes place at anv time 
after the tlireadgirding of the boy. lint a death in either of the families • 
may put the- marriage off several months. The nrarriaga' dav is li\ed 
in any of the five northing months of J/oV/// .lanuarv-Kehriiarv, 
ViHijini l''rbiua.ry-.Mar<-h, (J/iiiifrn .March-April, /h/.v/o(7,7/'April-.\Iaw, 
and Ji/rstlni IMay-.lune in which .Inpitor aaid \'enns are in conjnmfon 
with the sun. ' For marriage ]iurposcs every twelfth \i-ar when .Inidter 
is in the sign of (’aneer is altogidher avoided. Sui'at MotiiMs and 
Jiinagadh IStigars (elel)ra.te marriages only once evci'v thuM' or four 
years. Among Junigadh Nagars i'or three days tVom the b'Sth day 
of the Uewali before the celebration of the marriagi^ all liri(les woi-sliij) 
the ilh ,Datura alba tree. At the instance of the giiTs parents 
a. (lay on which the moon is favourable ln_ith to the girl :inil to th(; 
h./yand which is auspicious in all other respects is ti\ed for niari-iagi* 
and IS coinmunicated to the parents of the hoy. Great ]irepaiations 
are made on both sides. The house is fresh coloured ami whitewash.al, 
wafer biscuits pii/uid and vermicelli ><rf are made for use on the 
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marriaa’O days and a bootli is built in front of the bouse. Tlic Imildino- 
of the niai'i'iao-e porch or booth is l)ea’ini five or ten d;iys before tlse 
woddino-. Over tlie entrance a platform is raised for the dntmmers 
and pipers. A few days before tlie marriaf^e at both houses the 
same rice-pounding ceremony as before a thread-girding- is performed 
and till the day of maj'riage the hoy and girl are daily rubbed with 
turmeric powder. From the day when the i-iee-poiinding’ begins both 
in the morning and evening women come and after singing songs for an 
hour or so receive five betelnuts or a copper and retire, lu Katliiavada 
on a second or thii-d night before the marriage d-ay the bridegroom 
richly dressed and decked with ornaments mounts a heuse liolding a 
eoeoanut in his hands relations and friends lx)th male and female follow 
on foot and the pioecssion with music and fireworks }iasses round 
the town. 'When it relurns the mother of the hridegioom holds her 
robe over his head and waves water rmmd Ids liead and throws it at 
the feet of the Imrse. Fhe tTien takes a little dust and rubs it on llu^ 
bridegroom'’s right cheeky be then enters the house, and the meir and 
women who formed the procession are given betelnuts and disperse. 

In connection with a marriage are certain minor ceremonies known 
as Varsoddhuvn mA JMtrika installing and the Aldiyadhiha Shri'icldka. 
E.xcept when a birth a death or other ceremonially unlucky event is 
feared in which case they are held several days earlier, these ceremonies 
are generally perfomred on the day of marriage at the bride's house 
and on the day before marriage at the house of the bridegroom. In 
the morning the head of the house bathes, performs txindlu/d, and 
worship’s Ganpati. lie next wiJi-.diips the seven llowing streams or 
Variiodd/iui'ih^ which are represented by seven hnnl ii vei in lion spots 
marked on a wall. These areSTi, Lakshini, l)riti,Modha, Pi'agn\'a, Svaha, 
and Sar.isvati. iMolassos rice and Prosoi'is sjiieigcra leaves are 

stuck over the seven sjiots and along with the ]’aixoiliilniril.< are installed 
the ilu/rikd.-i or iMuthors. They are set up in the form of sixteen 
small heairs of rice placed on a piece of elotli spread over a wooden 
stool set in front of two big earthen vessels each with a small earthen 
pot in its mouth and in the small pots a eoeoanut and mango loaves. 
Uver these vessels are hung two Jui/n/ih/rv/i.t that is wheat seedlings 
grown ill a basket having a cowdung- Ix'd and watered from a well. 

The warship 2 ier in token tliat they are set up as gods throws rice on 
the J'nysoddhards and Md/rihis. ile .sets a eoeoanut in front of each 
of them in the hope that they mav fullil Ids desires. lie then begins 
the vriihlhi or increase or the A hlu/ddhlkn Shni ldlm. Five .small bundles 
formed by twdsting and tying the roots and the tii)s of hn^/ai grass are 
laid on a wooden stool facing the worshi])per. In ea<-h of these grass 
bundles when united by the funeral rites ancestral spirits house them¬ 
selves finding a face in the root knot and feet in the tip knot. .< )f these 
live bundles or ancestor-lodgings two rei>iX!seiit the A ishvedevas or 
house-guardians and of the remaining three, one represcnits the mother 
the father’s mother and the grandfather’s mother, a second the father the 
father’s father and the faflier’s grandfather, and a third the mother's 
father the incther’s giaiulfather ""aud the mother’s great-grandfather. 
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AYaterfromacoprerJitliitiwlueliliave been dropped a blade of Ja vllni^ 
ledpowder and grams o£ barley awl sesame is sprinkled over the brurdlesl 
dhe per-former knots the end of bis rsaistdoth sprinkles over his head 
water from the disli with a blade of dai’liha or kt/shu grass and pours 
water on his hand in token of his promise to perform the worship of the 
Vishvedevas and the ancestors. He lavs a blade of grass under each 
bundle to serve as a seat and throws rice over them. Two khdkliar 
Bntea frondosa leaves are laid on the ground in front of the two 
Vishvedevas and t\vo blades of darhha grass are laid over them with 
their ends to the east. Water is poured on the leaves and rice and 
flowers are offered- The blades of dtirhhn grass are j)icked np and 
laid on the bundles representing the Vishvedevas and the water in the 
k/ti'ikhar leaves is l>otired over them. The same details are repeated 
in the case of the three bundles where the ancestors are lodged, d he 
worshipper then gathers all the /nivitrus or pieces of darhhn grass and 
places them on one side. A blade of kv-ilMi grass is laid in the south¬ 
east and on the grass rice is heaped to serve as food for the Yishve- 
devas. The worshippiu- then sweeps the ground in front of him and 
taking into his hands water and three blades of kusha grass marked 
with redpowder pours the contents in three lines from east to west. As 
food for the ancestral spirits nine balls of cookerl rice and hait^ur u beat 
flour mixed with ^ugav and clarified butter are laid on three blades of 
kusha grass in three parallel lines. Over each of the three liuu» of balls 
is laid a piece of white cloth cr iu its absence three threads. The balls or 
jdadas are then worrhip]ied with sandal-}>ow(ler and flowers. AVhen the 
worship is over the Worshipper salutes the ball.', offers dakshina to the 
Bralimans and receives tbeir ble>dtig. He then throws rice over the 
balls, removes the blades of underUmg ku.diu grass, and smells the 
ptiidus. This offering to the father> differs fvonr other funeral cere¬ 
monies in the detail that the worshipper does not w’ear the sacred thread 
on his right shoulder. 

The next ceremeny is the Grahushnitti or riauet-soothing. It is 
geuoraliy performed in the afternoon c.f the Vridilhi Skidd dim and 
Mdti'tkii installing. Uarly in the morning several women meet 
and taking a lamp lass singing to their jirivate refuse heap. They 
dig a small hole ekro to the heap, drop a copper and a hetelnut into 
the hole, and Worship them with redpowder lire and tlowers. They 
till the hole and I'etuni hiunc singing. This ceo-moiiv is known as the 
L/undi iifilai'vi itr Hiiiigliill-a-king. Next Coiues the earth-hrino-inn- 
for cvhieh a hand (f women start singing to a ne glihoui'-’s veranda 
Avhere a basket has been sot tilled with eaith. They bring hack the 


‘TliO darhlia Foa eyiio->irmib-i also ealloil is la-ld in siicli i)f ciiliar vi nrrai ion liv 

tlie Hindu* tliat i vir^ l:iw-lir),ik and almost every imem in Saiokrit contains fretjiieiit 
allusions to tile Iioliriess of the (ilunt. Tlie fourtii Veda lias tlie fill,lu ini: aildre-s to it • 
lliee. (Jli Darlilia. tlie loiened |iroelaiin a divinity imt sulijret to a:,. i,r <le,itli tin-,' tliev 
eall the annonr of India, tlie greserwr of r,-oi,,ns, tin-ilest i-,,\ ,,f ,n,‘iiiies: a mni that 
,ei\, s iiien Use to tlie tii M. At tile time wln-n tlie oeeiiu rrsoniid, ,!, wlaTi tlie (d,.nds 
miirmurid, and lii:litiiii.o-s tln-lied, linn «as Ihirlilii jin diietd imre a= a drop of tine 
gold. Lh-eriptlie Aeo imt of Elilish India (isjai, 111, Cl3. 
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basket singing all the while and use the earth in making altars for 
the grahashdnti or planet-soothing. To represent the planets and 
constellations balls of rice and wheat are heaped on cloth spread over two 
wooden stools. Opposite the stools with the earth brought in the 
basket three small altars are raised and on them are set offerings of 
clarified butter and sesame. At the end of the ceremony Brahmans 
are worshipped and presented with gifts of money or clothes. After 
the planet-soothing is over if the bride belongs to another village the 
jdn or procession of carriages starts to go there. The bridegroom 
having hathed and put on the clothes received from his maternal uncle 
mounts a horse holding in his open and joined hands a coeoanut a 
betel leaf some rice and a rupee. The procession starts, first the 
drummers and pipers then the male relations then the bridegroom on 
his horse then the women singing. On reaching the outskirts of the 
village or t(.iwn the bridegroom dism mnts and takes his seat in a bullock 
carriage. While the procession draws near the bride’s village word is sent 
and the bride^s parents despatch a party of men in carriages to meet 
the procession. After receiving cocoanuts these envoys hasten home. 
When the ])rocession ariives at tlie village the })arents and the male 
relations of the bride go to receive them. The girl’s father embraces 
the boy^s father salutes him and escorts the i)rocession to some house in 
the village which has been specially engaged for tlieir use. When the 
bride and the bridegroom belong to the same village such processions 
are not necessary. 

The newly arrived guests dine with the girl’s father. After dining 
they return to their lodgings and again vi.-it the girl’s house taking 
on a, large coi)per salver ornaments silk clothes crystal sugar cocoanuts 
redpowder dried dates and brow-spaugles. In front of the girl’s 
house a square is traced with rice and on the square a wooden stool is 
set. The bride takes her scat upon the stool and the father of 
the bridegroom washes her right foot with milk or water, sprinkles 
grains of rice over it and marking the backs of licr hands with 
redpowder gives her a rupee and puts ornaments in her lap. The 
girl reti'.cs into the house and the bridegroom’s i>arty return to their 
quarters. 

Next the bride’s male and female relations make ready to go with 
music to the bridegroom’s cpiarters to offer Icalco, that is four sweet 
balls several swect-cakes sugar and ght held in a big brass dish. Tho 
sweet balls are served to the bridegroom by the luide’s femalo 
relations who afterwards wash his hands with sugar and water. The 
bridegroom grasps the robe of one of the women wlio have beensei'ving 
him and docs not let it go till be lias received a present in cash and in 
return a present is made to the women who have washed the brass dish 
in which the Imlco was brought which is tilled with dried dates and the 
bride’s relations go home. On their return from the /-((tro-givingsome 
di visions of Brahmans send tho liride with music on horseback to the 
bridegroom's lodgings. On arrival she is covered with the marriage 
robe called chuailiuli and is given a rupee and returns home. 

In tho evening just before the bridi'groom starts for the marriage a 
few of the bride’s female relations bring for his use hotwater a sacred 
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thread a new waistclotli a turhau and &houIderclotli. The Ixiy bathes 
and puts on the clothes and oinaments. W'lieii the bridegi'oom is ready 
he mounts holding in front of him in his joinal and open hands a 
coeoanut rice and betcliiut, and the marriage procession starts for the 
bride’s with fireworks and music nieu and women accompanying on 
foot. At the bride’s the bridegroom dismounts and is made to stand 
on a wooden stool at the entrance of the marriage booth. The bride’s 
mother with the priest and several women accompanied by the husband 
of one of the bride’s sisters go to where the bridegroom stands.^ The 
bride’s mother waves a miniature plough, a grinding pestle, a churning 
stick, and an arrow four times over the heads of both the bridegroom 
and the bride’s sister’s husband and throws pieces of yerJr Sorghum 
vulgare stalks in all directions. She piles at the bridegroom’s 
feet one over the other two earthen lamps each containing l;etelnut 
copper and rice with cotton threads drawm over the month. She 
makes a mark with red powder on the Lruiegroom’s forehead and 
S([ueozes his nose The bridegroom breaks tlie earthen pats and entering 
the booth takes his seat on a stool in front of the altar. Then the 
marriage service begins with its ten rites of feet-w’ashing, honey-sipping, 
rice-throwing, moment-naming, present-making, clotlies-worship, bride¬ 
giving, oath-taking, seven-steps, and feeding. lieu all are in the.r 
places the bride’s mother washes the feet of the bridegroom who thrice 
offers the water to the sun. Honey sugar butter aud curds are laid in 
the bridegroom’s right jialni and the jiriest repeats in San.skrit, the 
bridegroom saying the words after him, ‘ I see and take thee my bride 
with the eyes and strength of the sun ; I mix thee with honey and take 
away all that is hurtful in feeding on thoo; I eat that sweet nourishing 
form (4 honey, and may I thus he (f choice sweet well-nourished 
temper.’ He touches the different parts of his body saving ‘ Alay there 
he speech in my mouth, breath in my nostrils, sight in my ev oballs, 
hearing in my ears, strength in my loins, and may my whole body 
and soul keep sound.’ Then the bride clad in her marriage robe and 
decked with jewels is carried in by her maternal uncle and set on 
a stool facing the hi'idegroom and a cloth is drawn hetweeu them. 'J ho 
priest joins the right hand of.hotli and throw.s round their necks the 
marriage garland or r,irmal of twenty-four threads of rod cotton. 

Until the lucky moment arrives the family priests and the astrologers 
chant versos the bride chews rice and the bridegroom chews betel 
while the relat ons aud others clustering round tlie bride and hrido- 
grooiii at the end of each verse keep silently throwing a few grains 
of rice over them. U hen the lucky moment is come the priests cease '■ 

chanting and the cloth is drawn towards the north. A brass ]ilato | 

is heateii with a slick and at the signal the musicians raise a lilast I 

(f music the bride and Ijridegroom s([nirt at each other the rice and [' 

hetelnnt they hav'e Ix'cn chewing and the guests depart with presents | 

of hotel leaves and eoeo.anuts. Idle the Women of the bride’s family 1 
sing marriage songs, tlie bride and liridegrooin receive moiiev and *■ l 

y- ■ - i 

‘ ()n the ■wedding day the bride and her paicHty and her iiiothci y biothcr kutn a t 
strict taat. [ 
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noted in writing Ijy one person belonging to the bride’s and by another 

beLmging to the bridegroom-’s family. Customs. 

The priest separates the hands of the bride and the bridegroom and Marriage. 
repeats their names and the names of their fathers grandfathers great- 
grandfathe.’s and families and the names of their stock branch and Veda. 

The bridegroom then offers the wedding robe called chundadi -to 
the bride who puts it on and tie.s one end of it to another end of the 
bridegroom’s robe. The bridegroom then adorns the eyes of the 
bride with black pigment, combs her hair, gives her a hand mirror 
to look into, and throws round her neck a garland of betelnuts dates 
and small.pieces of cocoa kernel. TVhile women sing songs, the 
bride and bridegroom fasten the midlial Vangnieria spinosa bracelet 
round each others’ wrists. The bride and bridegroom are then led 
near the altar to offer sacrifices. The bridegroom takes his seat facing 
east and the bride sits on hi.s right. The priest having made eighteen 
offerings of clarified butter or (jln in the name of eighteen gods and 
five more in addition the father or the brother of the bride applies 
the yhi ladle to her head and blesses her. The bridegroom takes 
the bride’s open right hand into his own right hand, saying ‘ Oh 
wife, I hold thy hand that till our old age we both may live together.’ 

The priest sets on the north-cast corner of the altar an earthen 
waterpot full of water into which coins have been dropped and 
its mouth closed by mango leaves. The bridegroom makes the 
bride rise and with his loft hand holds her right toe on a stone set 
to north of the fire repeating the sacred verse which enjoins the 
bride to be firm as the stone. He takes a round of the sacrificial 
fire and the stone, the bride following him closely. When the round 
is finished, the bridegroom bolds the bride’s palm over his own and 
in the bride’s palm the bride’s father drops some ylti and fried 
grain and the bride lets them fall as an offering into the fire. The 
circuic-making and offering of fried grain are repeated four times. 

'To the north-east of the fire seven siindl heaps of rico are piled and 
the bride levels them one by one with her right toe. These are the 
seven stops wdiich when once taken the niarriage cannot be 
annulled. Water from the pot set to tlio north-east is then sprinkled 
over the heads both of the bride and bridegroom. Afterwards the 
bridegroom lays bis right hand to tbo bride’s right shoulder, the 
priest repeating on bis beh.alf the verse ‘ Ob bride, give your 
heart to my work, make your niiud agreeable to mine. May the 
god Bribaspati make you pleasing to mo.^ The bride and bride¬ 
groom are then taken out and shown tbo Polar Star. Fresh 
offerings arc made to the fire and the bride and bridegroom bow 
low before the family gods, the priest, and the elders including the 
fatber-iu-law and tbo inotlicr-in-law. Then the bridegroom with 
the bride and bis own relations returns to bis home. 

Ne.xt morning or in some divisions two or three days later the 
hi'idegrnoin goes to the bride’s house to perform the ceremony 
calk'd chi!I'liblinL'tilitiiiit or cooked-food-oatiug. Tlio briile and the 
bridegroom both put on silken clothes and take their scat in front 
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oI the lire altar. The fire is kindled and rice is cooked over it. 
Some of the cooked rice is dropped into the fire and some drops 
of yJii left in the ladle ai-o dropped into a leaf cup. After the offer¬ 
ing is overj M’hile the priest repeats verses, the bridegroom takes 
the leaf-cup and empties the dro{)s of y/u' over the head of the 
bride. Of the remaining rice the bride and bridegroom each give 
the other four mouthfuls, the bridegroom saying ; ‘ 1 unite thy soul 
with my soul, thy bones with my bones, thy flesh with my flesh, 
and thy skin with my skin.’ They wash'their months and bowing 
before the fire withdraw. In the afternoon or on the following 
day the biide and bridegroom are taken^ to some neighbouring 
temple where they bow and make presents of silver coins. The 
father of the bride gives a special caste dinner in honour of the 
guests. On that day among a few subdivisions the father of the 
bridegroom and his relations appear dressed as sudhus devotees. The 
Shrigod Brahmans observe the special practice of making the 
bridegroom’s .father and hi.s near relations drink ghi. The last 
ceremony is the giving of presents to the guests. According to the 
caste custom, these presents are made cither on the day after 
marriage or four to five days later. The priest brings a plate 
containing redpowder mi.xed with water, and the bride’s father 
and the father of the bridegroom dip their hands into the red 
water and rub it on each others’ checks chest and hack. The 
bridegroom’s father then receives a shawl a turban or a present of 
cash. The other relations of the bridegroom, both men and women, 
receive presents in the same w<ay. The bride and bridegroom 
dip their hands into the redpowder and with their red hands mark 
both of the door-posts. The bridegroom is given a couch bedding 
a plate and a jar by the bride’s father besides other articles 
value. The procession then returns to the bridegroom’s villao-o or 
house. At the bridegroom’s house beth the bride and bridegroom 
alight and stand on wooden stools till water is waved over"” their 
heads. When they proceed to outer the house .some young members 
of the family keep the door shut until the bridegroom promises 
from outside the door to arrange for their wedding. On enteriuo’ 
the house the bride and bridegroom take their scats in front of the 
Matnlds or hou.se guarJiams. Here they untie the midhal bracelet 
from each other.s’ wri.st.s, unfasten the ends of their robes which 
have been knotted together,and play with kudis Cyprrea rnoncta shell 
money. The basket.s of wheat seedlings are worshipped and each lashes 
the other with a korda or twisted cloth. In honour of his niarriao-o all 
relations and guests and castenieu are fed at the bridegroom’s house. 
On a lucky day withiu a month of the marriage a party comes and 
fetches the bride hack to her fathciN. Among the Niigars of 
Kathidvacla and other parts of Gujarat certain rites are observed 


1 Among Ginurai Hid'J'nvL‘<lhi tlie leid.-irnmn’. maO nul um ie dr, -An- as 

^ jhniuhi in Moman - a,,ni,-s from land to Haist and in niariA , li. lmv snu’l.ard 

Ill-fare wall oil and tlauli- it with re,li„.wder and atm, d wit), a suonl nail tlio 
t.rid,. an,l l,ride|ri-ooin to the te,n|,l,n .Jliatida who in fiiiaint ,-u-tui,u. i- often rei.re- 
sent.-d l,y btrolUng plaveis or hhaVifyu's waa it i, said a Tattiaii rahi, o,- icliel.ra 
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during'tlie year after marriage principally on the 9th of A'skdrI/t sud 
(June-July) on the thirtieth day called the Vatsavitri Day, and on the 
first of the month iLhjh February-March following Holi Day. 
On the 9th of the waxing SVshoAh (Juue-July) the bride receives 
from the bridegroom a bundle of rich clothes. On the Vatsiifitri 
the bride and bridegroom are taken to a banian tree, which they 
worship anct hang on one of its branches the wedding garland call¬ 
ed Vado Ilardo made of beteluiits and cocoa kernel. When the 
banian wor.ship is over the bride is presented with a good robe sari. 

8rar(jnrohana,\^tersl\y heaven-climbing, are the funeral ceremonies 
performed to help the spirit of the dead to reach heaven. When a 
Brdhman seems to be on the point of death, penances for the purifi¬ 
cation of his body and Vishnupu/a or Vishnu wor.ship are performed 
and money, clothes, grain, and if the family is well-to-do a cow are 
distributed to Brahman priests. In the case of a Brahman who is 
himself a priest, these things are distributed among his own 
castemen. The dying person is stripped of his or her ornaments 
and clothes except a waistcloth in the case of a man and a robo 
and a bodice in the case of a woman. The body is washed with 
water and in the case of a man the head except the topknot and the 
face except the.moustache are shaved. The body is laid with the 
head northwards on a part of the floor which has been prepared by 
cleansing it with cowdnng and strewing sacrificial grass sesame 
and barley. A silver coin is placed in the right hand and a Brah¬ 
man is called to receive it from the hand of the dying and close by is 
set a lighted lamp fed w'ith clarified butter. If they have or can get 
any Ganges water the relations pour some drops into the mouth and 
lay in the mouth a leaf of the basil tuhi Ocymum sanctum and some 
curds. The relations and friends gather round the dying and until 
life is gone cull on “ Sri Ram.'’'’ If the dying person is a 
woman whose husband is living her checks and foreiiead are smear¬ 
ed with red pigment. The friends and relations go outside and 
sit in the veranda weeping. The nows of the death spreads and 
the caste people come fur the funeral. When near relations coma 
they cry out from the furthest end of the street. The tvomen 
stand in a circle near the door bewailing the deceased singing a 
funeral dirge heating their breasts in sad accompaniment. The 
mourning for the young is moro bitter than fur the aged. The dirge 
which consists of unconnected cries of grief is led hy one'or two 
W'oinen the rest joining- in chorus. In nortli Gujarat and in 
Kiithiavada the hroast-bcating is most severe, the neare.st 
relations using such lorcc that through exliaustiou some of them 
fall insensible. Wbeu the beating of the breasts is ovei, the women 
sit and wail covering their faces witli their rohe.s. Each woman 
either laments for the deceased or for her own long dead childien 
or relations. This alternate breast-beating and wailing is repeated 
each time a fresh fem.de mourner reaches the house. Both the 
hl■ea^t-beatillg and wailing are stopped by the intercession of an 
elderly woman whose entreaties are gcneialiy respected. If the 
deceased lia.s left a wife she sits indoors in a coiner her face covered 
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Section I. bewailing lier fortune. While the women are wailing, two or 

BkXh^ 4 ns three men fetch from the market two bamboo poles coir ropes ami 

Customs pieces of bamlroo, and if the deceased is a maTrie<l woman a silk 

Death. robe and a red thread called nadu. The pieces of bamboo are 

fastened to the poles b)' coir ropi s at short intervals. The bier is 
then washed with water and is taken inside the house. The boily 
is laid on the bier and tied to it by the coir strings^ and shrouded 
with a silken robe in the case of an uuwidowed woman, or with a 
shawl or other costly cloth in the case of a rich man, and wiih a 
white linen sheet in other cases. The bicr-bearers barhe and dress 
in silk or in wot waistcloths. The bier is raised on the shoulders 
of four of the nearest relations and is borne forth feet first preceded 
by one of the nearest relations carryiinr an eartheri or copuer vessel 
with tire and cakes of cowdinig. The relations and castefeliows 
follow calling n[)ori Ram. 

The women accomp.nty the funeral party to the first mooting of 
four roads whore they heat their Irreasts and return wading. They then 
wearing a robe and a bodice go outside of the cTv' town or village 
to bathe. After bathing they' return either in wet or in fresh clothes 
and the nearest relatires wait in the home till the funeral party or 
ddfihHis return from the huruiug ground. On their way to the 
huruing ground the funeral pirtv halts at a fixed place wlioii the hearers 
of the corpse reverse its position and henceforth carry it head foremost. 
When the burning ground is reached which is usually on the banks of 
a river, the bier is laid on the ground close to the waterN edge. Two 
or three pfersous go to fetch logs of wood if they arc to be had close 
by. If no wood is to l>e bad efisc to the burning gnumdit is brought 
along with the body from tlic vilLgo or town. Tlio logs are of sandal 
or other costly wood if the deceased is rich and of hdlj/iiil wood mixed 
with sandalwood pieces in other eases. AVlieii lialfut the logs are piled 
the body is removed from the litter and laid upon the pile withits head 
to the north. The religions par.-; of the eoremonv is then jiciTormed 
by the son or other nearest of kin and in the case of a married woman 
by her husband except wlieu the luisljand is likely soon to marry again. 
The religious part of the ceremonies consists iiillie' chief mourner oft'eriiio- 
to the dead balls of rice flour ami as he offers each ball repeats the 
]iroper _Ma;Rr(( that is verse or charm. The first ball is offered at the 
time of moving the body from the inside of the house, the second at the 
entrance of the house, tiie third at the first street corner, the fourth at 
the place of halt, and the fifth when the body is laid on the lialf-liuilt 
pyre. 4\ hen the pyre is complete the chief mourner rejieating verses or 
eliaruis iiuts lire into the mouth of the corpse and lights the pile. The 
care of the pyre is left to a few of the more experienced of the partv 
Tlie rest of tlaMuoumers go to a distance and sit talking until the li.aiv 
IS consumed. They then renirn and pour butter on the lire to eomiileto 
the burning. When the fire is burnt out they gather the ashes and 
throw them into the river or if no stream is near, drop them into a jiit 


1 .Viiicmp; Jethiual Moill.s a cnoiiinnt 'h tint t.j the four co-uli-, il,,. i i • , 

the cu.loe I. carried to tiie burning ground. 
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dug for the purpose and sprinkled with water. The sixth remaining 
ball is laid on the spot where the body was burnt. The chief mourner 
who kindled the pile chooses two small pieces of bone and carries 
them with him with the object of throwing them with suitable 
ceremonies into a sacred river such as the Granges or Narbada. In some 
cases these jjieces of bone are laid on the spot where the head of the body 
rested. At the funeral of a rich man a cow is milked on the site of the 
pyre and the milk is sprinkled around. ■ The chief mourner fills with 
water the earthen pot in which the fire was carried and throws it 
backwards over his head. When this last rite is over the whole party 
leave the burning ground lamenting but never looking back. On their 
way home at a river or pond the sou and other relations offer the deceased 
sesame and water, and then all bathe, wash their clothes, return to the 
house of mourning, and go back to their homes. One man from each 
house of the subdivision is expected and in some divisions one man is 
compelled to attend a castefellow’s funeral. A child’s funeral does not 
differ from the funeral of a grown pers(>n. The exception is a babe 
of less than eighteen months xvho is slung hi a hammock-like shroud 
from a bamboo carried by two men or is borne on the shoulder of the 
chief mourner and accompanied by a few of the nearest relations is 
carried to the burning ground and there bmned with less ceremony than 
attends an ordinary funeral. In ordinary cases on the day of the 
funeral or on the day after friends and relations meet at the house of the 
deceased. In some subdivisions they meet on the evening of each of 
the first nine days when if the deceased is old a Briiliman reads to the 
women of the house the Garud Puran detailing the fortune of the spirit 
after death. In other cases the women meet mourn and beat their 
breasts. 

The holy books lay down that if when life has reached the tliroat, 
that is when death is close at hand, a man abandons the world he 
will be free from the treadmill of re-births. In this hope certain 
Brahmans when death draws near perform penance, have the head 
including the topknot and the face including the moustache 
cleanshaGeil, and become ascetics or giinijusi\-. An ascetic is called and 
tlie dying man receives initiatiou, an ascetic name, and brick-coloured 
garments. So long as life remains, friends relations and townspeople 
come and pay their respects bringing presents of grain and cloth. 
AVhen life passes no wailing or grief is allowed. The body is bathed 
and dressed in tawny clothes and rosaries are hung round the neck 
and arms. The ,ascetic is seated crosslegged on a xvooden stool each 
corner of which is bound by a coir rope to a pair of wooden polos. 
On the way to the burying ground conches are blown brass bells are 
rung and handfuls of redpowder are scattered wliile the mourners and 
carriers repeat the name Ndrdijan Xdrdijan. When the procession 
reaches the river-bank the body is either buried or thrown into the 
river. When the body is buried a pit is dug and the body placed sitting 
the top of the skull being rubbed or fractured by a blow from 
the point of a conch shell to secure an upper opening on the tlight 
of the soul. The pdt is covered with earth and after some years a 
masonry platform adorned with a pair of feet is raised by the heirs of 
the deceased. When the liody is to he thrown into the river, it is 
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placed on board a small raft. A ba^full of grain or a heavy mill¬ 
stone is tied to the neck, and the body is thrown overboard in the 
middle of the stream. As by this treatment the ascetic passed through 
the round of births into notliing he stands in need of no further rites. 
On the day her husband dies the widow breaks her bracelets and on the 
tenth day after the funeral causes her head to Ije shaved. Contrary to 
the general rule a young nddow is allowed to wear her bracelets and her 
hair until she is about thirty years old. Then on the occurrence of a 
death among her near relations her bracelets are broken her head is 
shaved and she begins to wear the sombre clothes of a widow. • 
In ordinary cases when the widow is a grown woman, for a whole 
vear, she mourns seated in a corner of the bouse, living on coarse 
food, and never leaving the house since no one should see her. 
So long as she lives she takes no part in any happy gatherings 
for her shadow is unlucky. Except in the ease of widows a ad 
of aged parents wdio iu white or in dark coloured garments 
mourn their dead children or their widowed daughters all the days ^o£ 
their life, the time of mourning varies from less than a month to a year 
according to the age of the deceased and the nearness of rclationshi]). 
Members of the same family stock, who are younger than the 
deceased, have their heads and moustaches shaved on the tenth 
day after a death. Luring the first twelve davs of mourning 
thej^ are held to he impure and their touch to cause defilement. Tliey 
keep aloof and never change their dress. In twelve days the sonj or 
the person w'ho has lit the pile, covers his head with a scarf until on 
the thirteenth day his father-in-law or other relation presents him with 
a new turban. On the tenth eleventh twelfth and thirteenth days 
after a death shmi/d/in or memorial rites are performed and afterwards 
monthl} on the day of the month on which the death occurred, and 
yearly on the anniversary. A separate mind-rite is peifornied on one of 
the fifteen days assigned for shraddhii in the month of lihadrapud 
(September-Octolwr). As part of the mind-rites caste dinners aregicen 
on tlie eleventli twelfth and thirteenth days after death. Dinners are 
also given every month to relations and the last caste dinner is held on 
the anniversary w'hen a t^hriiilJhd is ])er£ormed. A man is fed daily 
tillongliout a whole year and the family priest is liberally paid. On 
the twelfth a Praliman is presented with what is called a or 

cot which besides a cot includes bedding metal pots and ornaments 
amounting in the case of a rich man to the value of Rs, l'(Kl. “With 
the cot a coiv is presentoil to a llrahman, the cot fov tlie nse of tlie 
dci artcd soul and the cow as a carrier acro.^s the d'aitarna to lieavon. 

le soul, or one of the souls, of the deceased for twelve davs sits on 
the eaves ,d‘his home and for its use pots of water and milk are set 
on the roof. Un each of the ten days after a death tlie chief mourner 
o CIS a nee hall or he offers ten ricelialls all at once on the tenth <lav. 
till the eleventh day the performer of the rites batlies and to k'Coiuo 
pure makes pmpi^cliilta or atonement. lie then performs the 
or worship of Vishnu and the rn.h<.h„r</„ or Ibill-lcavim^ 
in w Ine.i calves are wmship^jed and given to llrahni ms. I’hen follow^ 
the eleventh day .hrdddha in which a hall of cooked rice is 
oucnO to the dead. On the twelfth day the sixteen monthly 
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sKnuldhas are performed together and after them the Sapindikarana 
or ancestral shmddha by which the dead joins the fathers or pitris. 
With the thirteenth day shraddha the funeral rites come to an end. 

Brahmans have a less complete caste organization than trading 
and most other classes. In rural parts all members of the division 
hold an equal position. Bat in towns each division has one family 
which, with the title of prdel, takes a leading place. The divisions 
differ considerably in the strictness with which they enforce caste 
rules. But, on the whole, they are somewhat laxer than other 
leading Hindu castes. 

Two intluences, the scantier employment and support given to 
scholars and the greater success with which Brahmans compete for 
Government service, keep lowering the number of priestly and 
raising the number of lay Brahman.s. As a class Brahmans are 
most anxious to learn. Every year large numbers of the children 
of begging Brahmans, taught in Government schools, start in life 
with every chance of earning a good living as schoolmasters clerks 
and pleaders. The number of Brahman boj’S is nearly twenty per 
cent of the total of boys of all races attending school. 

Of foreign or non-local Brahmans whose home-speech is not 
Gujarati, thei’e are, besides Telaugs from the Kaniatak and Madras, 
five classes of Dakhani or hfar.atha Brahmans,^ Deshasths and 
Yajnrvedis from the Dakhau; Konkauasths or Chitpavans and 
Devrukhiis from the Koukun j and Karhadas from both the Konkan 
and the Dakhan. 

Though they include several divisions, Karndtak and Madras 
Brdhmans are in Gujarat generall}' included under the term Telang 
Brahmans, They occur in small mmibors over the whole province 
and are in considerable strength in Baroda. E.vcept that they are 
darker and more robust, they differ little from Dakhani Brahmans. 
They are poor and thilfty, seldom wearing a coat or a turban. All 
of them are religious beggars and makers of sacred-thrends. Most 
of them have their homes in Madras. Except a few iu Baroda 
almost none bring their women to Gujarat and almost all live in 
public rest-houses and temples. Tiieir cii.storas and religion are 
much the same as those of Dakhani Brdhmans, and they are much 
more largely supported by Dakhan people than by Gujaratis. Their 
practice of pressing unasked to share in gifts of alms has made 
their name a by-word for greediness.^ Few of them have any 
claim to learning and none of them send their boys to school. 

Dakhani or Maharashtra Brdhmans, with a strength of 18,002 
came to Gujardt during the eighteenth century, the time of Maratha 
supremacy.'^ Besides in Baroda wherc they form a strong rich 
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' III Gujarat or .rather amoiii; Gujai'.itis a Dakh.ani Brallmian moans a Maratlii- 
speakinir Brahmau from ttie country to tlie south of Gujar.Vt, no matter whether he is 
from rile Kuiikaii or the Dakhan including; Kiuindesh and Naslk. 

' ‘ Don't lie a Telanff,’ a father shouts to a boy who tries to get more than his proper 
share of foo<l at table. 

^ The peculiarities iu the customs of Kheddval and MotAla Brafhmans whicli seem to 
show they are early settlers from Mahardshtra, have been noticed above page-. 11 and 12. 
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community they occur in small numbers in most of the larger 
Gujardt towns and in many Baroda villages as accountants and 
clerks. Of these Dakhan and Konkan Brahmans, about three-fourths 
may be said to have adopted Gujarat as their native country, and 
though of late years with easier means of travelling the practice may 
have grown somewhat commoner, they seldom marry out of Gujarat 
except when they fail to tind a suitable match at home. A few still 
look on some Konkan or Dakhan village as their home, pay visits 
to their relations, and go to their native place for marriages and 
thread-ceremonies. 

In language, food, dress, faith, and customs the Dakhani 
Brahmans in Gujai'at have kept to the practices of their native 
country. They drink water from the hands of Gujarati Brahmans, 
but unless it has been cooked in milk they eat no food prepared 
by a Gujarati Brahman. On the other hand except Ndgars 
Bliargavs and a few subdivisions of north Gujarat all Gujarati 
Brahmans eat food cooked by a Dakhani Brahman. The home- 
speech of all is Marathi. In Baroda and other towns, where there 
is a considerable body of their own people and where the children 
can attend Marathi schools, they generally speak the language purely. 
In outlying parts the dialect in use is often much mixed with 
Gujarati. Out of doors most of the Dakhanis, both men and women, 
speak pure Gujarati and the rest a mixture of Mardthi Gujarati and 
Hindustdni. The arrangements at a Dakhani Brahman’s feast 
differ in several points from the arrangements at a Gujarati Brahman’s 
feast. Unlike Gujardti Brahmans the Maratha does not join a feast 
till a message reaches him that it is ready. He brings nothing, the 
host providing water and other necessaries, while in some Gujarat 
divisions the guest brings water both for drinking and bathing, a 
leaf-plate, a leaf-pot, and his own pickles. The dinner is never 
held in the street and the floor of the dining hall is decorated with 
designs of flowers creepers and birds traced in white and red 
powder.i No one sits down till all the party are present; none is 
helped except by an attendant; and, on pain of making the dish 
unclean, no one may either touch the servant or his neio-hbour. 
Among Dakhanis the dinner begins and ends with rice^ while 
Gujaratis always begin with a sweet dish and eat httle if any rice. 
The MarathaBrahmau burns pastils wlhuUs while the dinner is goino- 
on, and when they are available dines off plantain instead of khakhnr 
Butea frondosa leaf plates. At most marriage feasts music is played 
and verses shloks are sung by one or more of the guests. After dinner 
the guests wash their hands and mouths and meet in the reception 
hall w^here betel-leaves and spices are handed round, rosewater is 
sprinkled on the clothes, and es.sonco or attar is rubbed on the 
back of each guest’s right hand. In their cooking, unlike Gujarat 
Brahmans, wdio, except the Ntigars, use no relish but sugar and 


'A trass or copjirr lute called U drllW all rouiitl «ith a nnmtcr of holes. 

fioWtTra'udMi’rrs^ and traciugs in the form of 
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clarified butter, the Maratha Brahmans are fond of spices and make 
many piquant and pungent dishes.^ Except that his turban is 
broader and flatter the dress of a Dakhani is the same as the dress of 
a Gujarati Brahman. On the other hand the women’s dress differs in 
several points. Instead of the openbacked bodice kdnckali, Maratha 
Brahman women wear a c/io/j covering both back and bosom.^ Again 
as no Maratha women wear the 'petticoat or ghdg/ii'a their upper robe 
or lugada is from sixteen to eighteen cubits long about twice as full 
as the Gujarat robe, and unlike the Gujarsit robe it is passed between 
the legs and tucked in at the back. The Dakhanis wear the outer 
end of the robe passed round the left side and falling over the right 
shoulder, while the Gujaratis pass it round the right side and let it 
fall over the left shoulder. Few Gujarat women mark their brows 
with the round red spot which all Maratha women except widows 
wear. On the other hand, except some young girls, no Maratha 
women -wear the bright Gujarfiti brow-spangles or chdndlds of mica 
and silver. Ordinary Maratha ornaments are more costly than 
those worn by Gujardtis, as they are not generally hollow or plated. 
Again Gujarat wowen wear jewels only on their uncovered arm 
while Mardtha women are careful to adorn both arms alike. Finally 
instead of bone or wood the Maratha bracelets are of glass. 

In religion like Gujardt Brdhmans the Dakhanis are both Smdrts 
and Bhdgvats. But they are more ceremonious, more scrupulous 
in observing ceremonial purity, aud keep more closely to religious 
rilles than Gujarat Brahmans. In social customs the Dakhani 
differs in many points from the Gujarati Brd,hman. They make 
presents on other occasions besides mannage aud instead of cash 
always give clothes. As a rule the present consists of a turban and 
shouldercloth shela or of a turbau alone for the boy and of a robe 
Ivgada and bodicecloth khan, or of a bodicecloth alone for the girl; 
shawls and ornaments are seldom given : money almost never. 

At deaths the women wail only in the house, never out of doors 
or in the streets. They sit weeping and never stand in circles 
or beat their breasts. Only near relations and a few persons 
are asked to the funeral feast. On marriage death and other 
ceremonies charitable gifts are distributed on a much larger 
scale than among Gujardtis. At Dakhani caste dinners the host 
gives each guest a money present of from ^ to 4 annas. The 
distribution of djjtn Bauhinia racemosa and shanii Prosopis spicigera 
leaves on Dasara Day (September-October) and of sugared sesame 
on Mnkiirsaul-rdiit (12th January) is peculiar to the Dakhanis. 
On certain occasions Dakhani women have parties of female guests. 
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* From their different ideas of cooking the Dakhanis call the Gnjanatis Iddva khdti 
eaters of sweetmeats and i/ht k/idu Imttcr-eaters; in return they call the Dakhanis hhdji 
or chatni k/idit vegetable and relish caters. The only Gujardt dishes that have been 
adopted hy the Dakhanis are the Gujardti way of cooking rice and split pulse khichadi 
and soup or liquid dal. They sometimes also prepare wheateii-tiour sugar and molasses 
in the Gnjar.dti form of malpwii, 

-Gujardti widows wear the backed instead of the open bodice : Mardtha widows wear 
no bodice. 
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During the month of Chaitra (March-April) a hall or room is 
decorated and a small brass statue of the goddess Gauri is set in its 
midst and parties of women friends come in the afternoon between 
half-past four and seven, stay chatting for a time, and, on leaving, 
are presented with red and yellow powder halail-kditkn, grain, and 
bettdnut and leaves. Sandal-powder is rubbed on their arms and 
they are sprinkled with rosewater. They recite rhyming verses 
bringing into them their husbands'’ names which at other times they 
are most careful never to utter. A number of the meetings are 
held at different houses on the same evening and parties of women 
go from one to the other. AVidows are present but take no part except 
conversing with the guests. On the Fadca or first day in Dirdli 
(Octobcr-November), the practice, common among the Dakhanis in 
Gujarat as well as in other parts of the Presidency, of waving divds or 
lighted lamps by married women before their husbands and on the 
* second or Bhdu-hij day before their brothers, is unknown to the 
Gujai’atis. On these occasions the women receive in return pre.sents 
as a rule in cash varying from 4 annas to Rs. 2 and in exceptional 
cases in gold mokurs and ornaments. If a child sickens with small¬ 
pox or measles the child and its mother keep to the house for twenty- 
one days, the child unbathed, the mother bathing as usual but leaving 
her hair uncombed and careful to touch no one t\ho is not of her 
caste. On the twenty-first day the child is bathed, dressed in new 
clothes, and with music and accompanied by a party of friends is 
taken by the mother to the goddess Shitla Mdta. On their return 
a dinner is given to five seven or more married women. On the 
seventh of Slwacdii mid (July-August) a day known as the Tadhi-nhii 
Stalofuod Day, Dakhani women observe the Gujarat custom of 
bathing in cold water and eating no food but what was cooked the 
previous day.‘ During the nights of the bright half of Ashrin 
(Scpteniber-October), some Dakhani women have adopted the 
• Gujarat practice of moving in a circle ronuda numberof lights singino- 
songs and at intervals clapping their hands. Unlike the Gujaratis 
with their caste divisions each with a .separate organization the 
Dakhanis keep to the Dakhan practice of calling together the 
members of the five leading Maratha Brahman divisions, Deshasths, 
Konkanasths, Karhadas, Yajurvedis, and Telangs and together 
settle any caste or social dispute. 

Of the Dakhani Brahmans some are priests and men of learning, 
but most follow secular callings, working as cooks, schoolniastor.s| 
and in the lower and higher grades of native states and of Govern¬ 
ment service. In spite of the decay of Maratha power and the 
growing competition for Government employment Dakhani Brahmans 
are a well-to-do class able to hold their own against any rivals. 
Besides Mardthi and Gujarati most of them are careful to teach 
their children to read and write English. 


' This corresponds to the Dakhan and Konk.an ShUii-mpfnmi or Stonc-Scveiitl] alien 
after batliintr, women pi to a pond river or well, and gathering seven pehhles take tliein 
home and iifEer them curds and rice. Then with the offering they take them'back and 
•et tliem where they found them lu the inoruiiig* 
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SECTION II.—WRITERS. 

Under Writers come three classes, Bralinia Ksliatris 2509, Khyastlis 
2607, and Prabhus 3891, ^vith a strength of 9087 spuls or '091 per cent 
of the total Hindn population. The details are ; 


JVriterSf 1S91. 


Class. 

Ahmoilrf 

bitd. 

Kafira. 

Panch- 

Atahrfls. 

Broach, 

Surat. 

N.itoe 

States. 

Baroda. 

Total. 

Brahma-Kshatris ... 

32 

179 

16 

• 

355 

21S 

1700 

2'ill;) 

K^\ asthd . . . 

1l2 

48 

20 

105 

87.1 

942 

457 

2H(')7 

Prabhu'! . . 

8 

43 

40 

33 

151 

677 

2932 

3''!U 

Unspecitied .. 

1 

3 


... 

... 

2 

74 


Total .. 

203 

275 

7t» 

113 

1379 

1839 

5172 

%'S7 


jV.B.—T ho census fiirures of are evi.lently incorrect. For instance no Brabnia- 

Kshatris are sho^’n in BrOvich, whereas Broach is the principal town of the Brahm.i-Kshatri 
cuniniunit> and had a j'opulation of nDi persons in IsTi. AhmetlAbafd cntained a population 
of .'idO in a',!). 1S72, whereas oiilc thirtt-two pcr^ons were leturncd at the IbOl census, AlmIii 
_ Valinik Kayastha and Kaf^asth i'rabhus seem to have been grouped together in soiuo 
■ places. 

Brahma Kshatris are found chiefly in Broach Ahmetlilhild and 
Surat, and a few in Jundgadh Kdthiavada and Kachh. Though 
small in number their intelligence and wealth give Brahma Kshatris 
a high position among Gujartit Hindus. They are said to he the 
descendants of Kshati'i}'a women, who, at the time of Parashuram’s 
massacre, were saved by passing as Brahman women.^ Besides the 
main body of Brahma Kshatris there are two minor divisions, T)asa 
and Panclui, said to l)e the offspring of a Brahma Kshatri and a woman 
of another caste. The members of these minor divisions neither eat 
with each other nor with the rest of their castefellows.^ 

When and under what circumstances the Brahma Kshatris came 
into Gujarat is not known. The tradition is that about oOU years 
ago thev emigrateil from the P.injdh and settled at Ch!impd,ner in the 
Panclr Mahals. Gn the caiduro of Chiimpaner In* Alahmuil Begada 
(a.d. 148 1) the Brahma Kshatris are said to have moved to Ahmcd- 
ahad, where they occupied the quarter of the city at present known Ijy 
the name of Khadiyu. The oppre.«sion of the Mnsalmans compellevl 
them to migrate to other parts of India. Some of them went as far as 
Haidarabad in the Uakhan, where a few families still marry with 
Gujarat Brahma Kshatris. Some who went to Banaras and Lakhnau 
aie now known as Gnjarht Kshatris. The report of the 1365 census 
of the North-West Provinces says^ ‘ It is a subject of dispute whether 
the Ksliatris are the old Kshatris or a mixed class.‘ The tradition 
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' C.^iiiiplKirs Iiuliau Etlmology, 112 ; Korth-W^cst Provinces Census of lSfi6. 

- The division of an estate in llro.rcli between ordinary Bralmia Ksliatris and 
inendiers of the Dasa sulidivisicn is said to perpetuate the sliares granted liy tlic 
original bolder to bis legitimate and illeadtim.ite rlnldrcn. ^ Vol. I. page .S4. 

■'In Sir (leorge C.ainpbeii's opinion tile Brahma Kshatris have a fair claim to lie tlie 
descendants of the original Kshatris. The old .'-anskrit books, be sa\s, make the 
Braiimaiis and Kshatris to have reniotely sprung from a common origin, May it not 
be that in early Aryan days the Brahmaiis of KH-limir may have tirst become literary 
and ciiilised and ruled oii tlio Sarasvati by jteaeefiil arts after the fasliion of the earliest 
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most generally believed is that when. Parashuram, the Brahman 
warrior^ subdued the Kshatris, he persecuted them to such an extent, 
and Was so determined to annihilate their race, that he violently cause(l 
the miscarriage of every pregnant woman whom he could find. Through 
fear some of the women in the family-way took protection with certain 
Brahmans, and when detected, the 2 )roteetor saved them by giving the 
persecutor t6 understand that the^^ were Brdhmanis. The Brahmans 
ate food from the hands of the women, and thus satisfied the persecutors 
that they were actually Brahmanis.’ The children of these women were 
the ancestors of the present Kshatris. In proof of the truth of the 
tradition, they point to the fact* that Sarasvat Brahmans still partake 
of food cooked hy Kshatris.’ 

This tradition is generally believed by the Brahma Kshatris 
of Gujarat. The fact that their priests purokits are Sdrasvat 
Brahmans who are considered degr.ided for eating with Kshatris j 
the fact that they are called Khakha Kshitris like the Punjab Kshatris^; 
the fact that the Brahma Kshatris, though eirgaged in peaceable 
occupations, have not wholly lost their martial spirit; and the fact that 
some of their customs are identical with those of the Brahma Kshatris of 
the Paujdh, tend to supjrort the assertion that they belong to the original 
Kshatri race and that they came into Giijardt from Northern India. 

They are a handsome fair-skinned class, some of them with blue or 
gray eyes, in make and appearance like Vanias, only larger and more 
vigorous. Except at their weddings, they dress like other high caste 
Gujarat Hindus. The only special marks are, among the men a small 
tightly-wound turhan, snd among the Avomena lieavy cloth veil or hood 
sometimes worn in public to hide the forehead. Though most of them 
live on vegetables and drink no intoxicating licprors, animal food and 
sijirits are not forbidden, and of late their use has become more general. 
Unlike other Gujarat Hindus in their caste dinners tlic men and women 
sit out of sight of each other, the men serving food only to the men 
and the Women to the women. 

Brahma Kshatris speak Gujarati with a few Hindustani words, 
sucli as rott bread for rolli, cJiacha uncle for h'lka, hna father’s sister 
for I'hol, mhia mother’s father for ujo or c.idco, and httrat marriage- 
jirocession iiiv jdn. Each liousehold has its familv-gocliiess or kn/-ihri, 
who is held in h gh respect. It eften happens that when a Brahma 
Kshatri family has left its former homo it keeps the old sluiiio and on 
special oceadons goes to worship at it. Exeeid in Kathidvada, where 
the landholding Brahma Kshatris arc Vaishiiavs of the Yallaldu-icharva 
sect their favuuritc objects of public worship are Shiva and Sliakti. 


Kevptiaus, iK'fure the art of war was inventwC, anil that later a ooiuiatc tribe of 
K-liatris of tlie Kibul eountry, roitirher anil more Auu-like, may lia\c eome down noon 
them like the shephernl kings ami as.,nmeil rule as tiie military caste of earls Hindu 
history. Etlinology of India, It i-perhaps more probahle that the lirahina 

Ksiiatris represent some of the Central Adan b'aka or Yavana ronipierors of the 
centuries before and after Christ who embracing Hinduism were aeeepted as Kshatrivas 
and a few centuries later were styled Brahmas a.s the champions of the Brahmauic faith 
in its reaction against Buddhism. 

' Hoshiarpur District Gazetteer, Panjdb, Ca. 
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;^They keep tlie rales Rid clown for Brahmans, reading the sacred 
r'books, worshipping, meditating, repeating prayers, making ofilerings 
.' tD the sun, and at meals patting on a silk robe. They wear the sacred 
thread and oJeserve the' regular investiture, marriage, and death cere¬ 
monies. Tlieir family-priests who belong to the class of 'Sara^vat 
Brahmans eat with tliem. As a class Brahma-dvdiatris are well oS. 
Spme are hereditiry di.-trict officers others pleaders or money¬ 

lenders, an.l many are in (Government service where several hold jdaces 
of trust and importance. They are shrewd and independent, polite, 
and fond of show and jdeasnre. 

On the evening of the day on which a child is horn the mother's 
breasts are worshippol and the child suckled. Among a few .families 
in Kathiavacla a woman while in conhuement eats only fruit and roots 
or such food as is rrsed on fast days. On the sivth day after liirtli the 
goddess of fortuitc ViUtdlu_o\- Cf/h'iiJiiis worshipped. The first giving 
of conked food or takes place in t!ie sixth month afterbirth. 

'J’he rite of haii-cutt ng or nnnlin takes place Ijptween the age of five 
and seven, when gh'ls as well as boys have tlieir hair cut. Like the 
thread-girding-and pregnancy ceremonies, hair-cutting is performed at 
the place sacred to the family-goddess. Except in Kathiuvida, at the 
first hair-cutting a minor cevem.my called r/vAi/.is'p'-^idormed. The 
child’s mother and father g() to the mother’s house w,th music and a 
following of women. There the j^air tie the ends of their garments 
together and bathe, and then wait in their wet clothes until some 
woman of the motheris fatnily whose husband is-alive s])ots with 
saffron the clothes of the father’s maternal uncle and gives liim sweets 
to eat. When this is done the mother and father put on fresh clothes, 
return homo, and worship the family-godde-s. 

Three four or five days before the hair-cutting, as also at thread and 
pregnancy eorem mio.', the fiimily gixldoss is worslrquicJ. A black 
male kid five or si.v months old is bought, ke[)t in the hou^c. and led 
with gi’oen grass and grain t:U the last dav of tlie ceremony. On that 
day the familv priest si ts the kid’s right ear ami touches with h’ood 
the forehead of the child its parents, and other members of the family. 
The kid is then let loose in one of Itevi’s temples an I allowed to roam 
•at jdeasure. This ciistom is kept by many families, in a ferv 
families duiifig the eight or nine days of the ceremony six or seven 
male h:Mck,kids are brought every diy and their foreheads marked with 
yedpowde’r. The priest kills the kills, and the fiesli is cooked, offered 
t) the goddess, and eaten hv the meiuliers of the family, friends, and 
gelations mclutUng the priest himself, dn almost every family one or 
other of these customs is kept. 

'J’hc thri'ad-cercmonv is performed when the hoy is between six and 
eight in mainland (iujarat and'hoiween six and eleven in^ Katliidvuda. 
.Betrothals gciierallv take place two or three years before marriag'e. 
;A.t hetrothais the hoy, ai/companied by the women ('f the family, is 
brought on horseback to tlu> girl’s house. Here ho is taken by the 
girl’s mother, and if young is set in her lap and fed with sugareandy 
ibid almonds. In somo families the betrothal eeromony is pertormed 
On the hooni-con'Cci-u'ing nilidr.i i/mr/ day,, tluit is three .days 
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before tlie mai’riao;e-c!ay. DuriTiej the t'mc bctycen beh’otbal and 
marnage plvsent^ are exelians'ed, and on holidays the hoy is asked to 
dine at the girl’s liouse or the girl at the boy's house. 

Three days l.-tfoiv the nrarriage, booth-conscerating iin'indva nivrt 
and Ganesh-invoking cerenionii s are ] eiforiried. The niarriage 
customs differ in some particulars from tliose r-f Gujarat Brahmans 
and other high-caste iliudus. 'I'he day Lefore the marrjage at the 
boy’s house {he saJ,‘ui,i-iiiini or sweet-curd ceremony ’s performed. 
T^\o big cla^’ pots, one containing 1 cwt. 3 (prs. 4 lbs. and the other 
1 cwt. t) lbs. (-5 and 3 mu ms) a.ve filltdwith curds mixed wixh suQar 
and a little chiTilicd butter. An old woman whose liuslrand is alive 
and who is a i elation of the hiidegroom stiis the curds with her 
hand. The family-priest worships the pot*- and presents are made 
to the woman who stirred the curds. Next thi; priest takes the 
pots, accompanied with music, tolhe bride’s home ami tiiere-gets the 
bride to worship them. 'J’lie big j of is kei'it at the bride's house and 
the little pot is .sent to her maternal uncle, and ihe contents of 
both pots are distributed among the castepcopic. .Wh-’n this is done 
the priest brings what is called Juf/iiini from th-.’ bride’s house. 
This dukiu/ii consists of a brass dish with two clay pots Icodia, a 
letter naming tlie day and hour <-f marriage, and a certa’n amount 
of cash.^ After these presents tlie betrothal cannot be broken. On 
the wedding-day, shoitly before t!ie maiaiage liour. the bridegroom, 
his face eo\ ered with tlower garlands arid wearing a long tunie and 
a silk waistcloth pilunih/r, escorled by the women of his familv, gu*es 
to the bride’s hou^e on horseback in pvoee.Sfion. Ileve, in presence 
of a company of the bride’s friends, he stands at the central square of 
the marriage-hall, aud looking down into a largi? earthen pan full of 
water, from their retlcctiou iu the water, touches whh the point of 
his sword four saucers Imug over his he-id.-^ He tlien goes back to 
his father’s house, ami after (wo (U’ three hours his friends setting him 
on horsol-ack escort ium to the bride. Bi-fore tlie bridegroom's party 
arrive the bride, dressod in a beadcloth b -diceitud loose Alusiiluiciii- 
like trousers, is seated iu a closeil pnlanquiu or set in front of 

the liouse. 'I'liC bruleo-room. on dismuunting, walks seven times rouml 
the jKilanquin. the bride’s brother at each turn giving him a eiil 
with an oleander krireim twig and the women of the famiU' throwing 
sho\vers of cakes from the windows, IL' retires and while mounting 
his horse and liefore he is in the saddle, the bride’s father eumes 
out, and. giving liim a present, leails him into the marriage luill. In 
Katliia\'ada, on the morning of ilio marriage-da\- tlie l)ride bathes in 
water drawn from seven wells. She then puts on chufudi or Panjnb 


* Aloii" witli tlie dish .are taken twn ekiy pnt-, eoiitaiiiinir fUT-uml turmeric and 
or ina'tfler and covered liy pieee-- of tunuerie and inadd- r lived cloth. The 
sum recoivui] truiu tlie i)iiKdi'-e it'.ruln.ti-'i ttiu thu has to 

I'lir. IX are rGrei\(<I, oriiaiueiit^ worili 7o') shnuld l,(> sent to. tin* hrhle : 

if li'. .'0 are ree-ehed, oniauients \vnrtU IN. lOOo ^hoiihl ho ,'oiir ; and it’IN. Idt) 
are recoived, GriutTiiontN worth Rs. loiM) 4ioiihl be 'fut. 

rhi> a relic of the nr fi>h t'-'t. in aocnrihmoo with wliicli, 

to pi (i \ c 111 ui veil’ worthy, the suitor nf a Kshatri I'laith n luid 1 r- mu i lie rctici’i um in a 
pool ul water tn 'hi>nt a tt'-h hiiiur n^cr hi- li.ml 
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bracelets sent by her maternal uncle. She wears yelloW' trousers 
reaching to tlie knee and a red robe. The syirl keeps her e\'es closed 
throughout the whole day not opening them until the hridegroom is 
Ushered into the marriage-booth .so that the lirst- object she sees i.s her 
intended husband, .On the hrst Mfmdav Thursday or Friday' after 
the marriage the bride is hid either in her own or in a neighbour's house. 
The bridegro(_)m comes in state and with the ]ioiut of his sword 
touches the outer doors of seven houses ^iiid then begins to .search for 
his yv'ife. The time is one of nutc'i fun and merrinient, the yvoineu 
of the house bantering and taunting the hridegro.mi, especially yvhen 
he is long in tiudiug his wife’s hiding place. When she is found 
the bridegroom leads 'the bride to the marriage hall, and they sit 
there combing each other’s hair. After a time tlie woiiTcn of the 
party in sport di)u>c t'le hridegroom w'ith dii‘t\' water. 'J'hen the e luple 
have to bathe and sit together on a cot and gamble w.th dice. Fresh 
clothes are put on instead of the wedding garments and the marriage 
ceremonies are over. Among tin.* Rrahma-Ksliatris the pregnancy 
ceremony lasts fi u' eight davs instead of for one or twix Wlvui a Hrahma- 
Kshatri is on the point oi: death he is ma le to givtspi-esents to Brahman.? 
and others, is shaved, ha died, and laid on a part of the tloor of the 
room wliich has lately been cleaned with a yva^h of cowdung. After 
d-'ath ho is carried to the burning ground, where the ceremonies are 
the same as those pe.'forme I by Brahmans. Contrary to the Gujarat 
practice* of beating, only the lireast, the Brahma-Kishatri women strike 
the forehead brea-t and knees. For thirteen clays after a death women 
weep and beat their breasts thrice a day, at morning noon and evening. 
Afterwards they weep and beat their breasts every evening till a year 
has passed, not even excepting Sundavs 'I’ueschiv.s <.>r Hindu holidavs. 
Du ring tliis year of mourning the female relations of the dceeasod 
used to eat nothing hu'i miilct-hread and jmlso; hut this eiistoin is 
be.ng gradually given up 1’iie eloth-warer h'//nh j/'hi i ceremony 
takes place a inmth and a half arter d-'ath. when all the deceased’s 
relations, hodi men and yvoineii, meet, an.l tho woinon s-t down aiid 
heat their breasts awl all of them eat rivllet-lireacl )iul.'-c and dates. 
This custom also is being- giadually"given up. Toe Braliuia-Kshatris 
have 110 liea-lmen. Tliev are a prosperous iiiteU geut class and anxious 
to give their hoys a good sehooling-. 

Ka^yastllS^ arc found chiedv in Surat. Though few in nuinher 
their intelligence an-l e-.lucatioii g-ive th.^'in a liig-h place among Gujarat 
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' Tilt vcfi-.'i-n'c to Kny.i-t'n-: -.n.ii-'.r.--in .1 K.in.i-iiv.i in-o'-iption in Xt.ihva 

dated 70.', uf the -Mahva cv.'i {\ u. TTS-Tol'). The in-oriiitioa i- ot a .Maurya king 
named Sliiv.Lgami and tin.' term Iv.iv.i-th ii, u-ed tlieio a-i a e-jiumnn u"un to 
mean a writer. tn-I. .Vm. XIX. .t‘i, Mul ir.!!;!'- gr.iut of T ikrama Samvat 1043 
(A.n. 0s7) i-' wi’itten bv a ly.iva-tli name.I 1\ incliana. Tnd. .Vnt. V I, lec-litS. A 
Kaya-tli name.l Shripati the -ou of U.iUas.i i-mentionedliaviue'.by the king’s 
command'writieii an in-eri|ition of tlie Sambhar kina Vi-akuleya. The inserip- 
ti'tn is on the Uehli Siw.ihk iMllar and i-. d.ired Viknima S.iiin.it l'i20 l.v.l'. ’ 1 (it). 
The in-rriptioii add-that tlio Ka'ya'lh \v.i~ of (iaud.i i Heiieali .le-oent ami the teim .as 
iise.l in the text menrion-. K.ita-lh a- a p.oper name of a member of the K-ya-th 
cla-s, and not meaning a ‘ wnl r ' a-- in the K.nei-'v.i iii-'iiptioii. Imi. .\nt. XIX. 
‘ilb. K.i\a-tlis lit V.i'lnmya and X.og.nn.i biiinbe- a]ipear .as donor-, in tiie 
Bhmui.d iii-eiipiiou- t.y.n j 1S3 - r_’77,'. IJumL-ay Ua.etleer, 1. Tart I.-ITa. 4‘S, 
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llinAus.^ They claim de&mit from rhitragnpta." Of the twelve 
branrlies of Eengul Kayatths only three, Milniik 3Iathur and 
Bhatnagia, are found in Gujarat. Th mgh they form a community 
distinct” from the other Hindus of Gujarat the three subdivisions 
neither dine together n r intermarry.^ 

Va'lmtk Ka'yasths ar.c found chiefly in Surat. As early as 
the fourteenth century mention is made of Kaiustli settlers in the 
Kdthiavacla town of Villa.^ But the settlement of the Kayasths in 
southern Gujarat seems to date from theclnse of the sixteenth century 
when (A.i). 1573-15Sd) Gujarat became part of ihe Mughal empire.^ 
Under the arrangements introduced by the emperor Akbar Surat was 
placed in a special position. The city and neighTonring dLtricts were 
administei'ed by mu f xml in or clerks of the crown, who" held directly from 
the court of Dehli, and were not subordinate to the viceroy of Gnjar.it. 
Though the governor of the city docs not seem ever to liave been a 
Kavasth, the work of collecting the revenues of the athfluh-i-n or 
twentv-eight divisions suhordimito to §urat was entrusted to Kayasths. 
Till A.n. lb6S, in the English villages, and, lip to.'the present time 
(a.d. IbOu) in the Baroda oththiirixi villages, the sub-divisional account¬ 
ants or tnujmumhirs are mostly Kayasths. Except that they are 
rather darker and more I'ghtly made, the Kayasths e'nscly lesemhle 
the bettor class of Brahmans. The men tlift'er from other high c'ass 
Gujarat Hindus by weaving the hair on the crown if the head as well 
as the top-knot and by wearing whiskers. 

Thoir home-speech is Gujai'uti. They live in well built houses 
two to four storeys high .sometimes with a courtyard in front. 
They arc strict in the ihaltor of food, eating neither tish nor flesh. 
The'mcn wear a small flat closctitting turban, a shape a}iparently 
copied from the .Mughal headdress.® Luring the Muhammadan rule 
and for some time utter, Gujarat V.-ilmiks usliI to wear the .Mughalai 
coat ov jama with a simple or_embroidered/ l’u.s'G' or sliouldercloth 


aiiU 4S1. Kanina er Kava-tli 1 'one of tlio variiau ii.iinov 'jiNcn t'n luixoil rl.a's^cs 
m the tunlh Ihhi], ol .Maun. M.niier Wifliains W'l'ihnn ut Indi:), -Tlie tlrueal 
Killa-lh> aie -aid fu I'c (me of tliu ^L■lel^ll mixed easier detive'l from the Kanoaj 
}iiMliiiian-i, HiiuterU Ilni.d It iival, 10 > 

' Aiuonv the v.dmik KiUni-ih- one ro-c to tlic of .Iiid_n' of tlielioinbiv 

llmUCouit. Of the K.iya-tli.- ot I'ei.er lud in Sir I i, I'aiiiehiu waiter: In KiiuJiut.in 
t)iev may be ^.iid to h;ne aliuo-t wtiolly otute'l llrahmaii' fiom r.'-i'Mlai' Iiteiat.^ rv.n'k 
ami Uhder the- Uiituii (b.venimeiit are r.(j.idly ou^Uiiv I he .\1 iiinimm idaim iiNo. 
A'eie .-h.irjt aii(l edever tJie^e K.'iy.i-tlt- certaiuiy aie Pbiinojoev, IIS, 

G Uitiaoupt.i, tJie K-imted tonmlcr ot tlie Kuymths, aeeoi(.Uuj to traditton ia 
rt.ai-trar to Dharm.arijii the judae of the dead. 

' lu lleiioai the V.ilmik, the Ithatimjr.i, amt tlic M.'ithur K.iy.'i'.th-dine toaellier 
and I iileiinarry. ^ Ui- M.da, I. bib 

-AVlieii the .M nliamniad.ui'- invaded llindimt.in and ctimiin nnl it.- i;,i||,n| iiniieea 
rve may eoiielnde that ilie Urthiiiafi- II.-d fioio tlnar iiito!ei,(Me(‘ aiiit tiotetiee^ 
lliu tlie eumiiieioi-i loiind in tiii,- -e‘et ot K.(\.i-rli-- more j.iiable ami bid ter in-tni- 
meid- loi the condiiet of the <101.11!-. of ilieii ne .\ diiVei mm nt. 'I lie M iib.iiiini'uh'fiis 
eaiiiel tlio-e Hindus into their a.iithcin ih.y -|.".ad over the 

cunntiie-of t'eiitr.U iiidta and the D.ikli.in, M.uoolm - I , m i,,! Indi.i, 

''Of late M'ai ' Vaiij.is llr.ili’iiam .111(1 other-liave aih y! dthr K.na-th tnilnii whhh 
i-1(--co-tU. .\hii(-t all K.ua-tli-fold tin ir tnhaii- iIkiii-.Ivi- .nid ih'i not tnudov 
profe-sional turl.au-folihrs. 
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wound tightly round the waist. Of late, except in tlieir marriage 
processions, the practice i.s being given up and thoj’ have begun to 
wear coats mad trousers cut in EuropeDn fashion. Their women dress 
like \ ania women. Some Valmilis are lawyers engineers aiid doctors, 
but the greater number are in state employ, some of them holding 
offices of high trust and position. Under* the Musalmdns, and for 
some time after the introduction of English rule, a knowledge of 
Rersian was required m a government clerk, and in this language 
most of the Kayasths were proficient and some were excellent 
scholars. C)f late years they have lost the monopoly they once 
enjoyed as Guvernnient clerks. On the otheiTiaudthe establishment 
of railways and other large private companies has previded suitahlo 
employment for a large number of Kayasth bor s. On the whole they 
are well-to-do and contented. All send their bovs to school aud 
most of them teach them English and other subjects up to the 
University entrance standard. They arc so fond of show and 
■ pleasure that they are called laldji or I'tln that is dandies. 

Almost all smoke the hul-ka hubble-bubble, drink hemp-water hJnhif/ 
or nohji, and a few cat well prepared intoxicating drugs pt'i/i, Their 
peculiar instityitiou is the club-room viith'in, where men of the same 
age meet 'in the levoning, smoke tlie hxkka, sing or hear light or 
nligions songs, and make merry. They are very fond of singing, 
and some t)f them arc excellent performers. Each family has its 
household goddess and a family-priest of the Andichya Brahman 
subdivision. They belong to the Vallabhacharya sect. Except 
to their spiritual heads or hlaliarajas, whom they call to their 
marriage ceremonies, the 'Valmik Khyasths show ni> special respect 
to Brahmans. Bvou towards the hlahdrhjas they are less deferential 
than other Yaishnavs. Btill they are treated with politeness, and 
their unorthodox hair and new Europcan-like clothes arc overlooked. 

Yo birth cevomony is performed. The mother remains impure for 
about forty days and the time of the ehild.'s birth is communicated to 
the family astrologer. The ()regnant wiunan goes to hei' lather’s house 
, for eontinement. (fn the sixth day the rhluithi or dc'tlny coreiuony 
is performed’. On the tenth day the mother and the child bathe 
aud worship‘Ganpati and m.-irk the threshold of the Louse with red 
and yellow marks. Gn au-nuspicious day in the third or fifth month 
the child is rocked in a cradle and named iiy tlio paternal aunt. 
Vv hen the child is six or (dght months old a lucky day is cliosen to 
give it its first solid food. Tliis Gihiu ceremony consists in the child 
licking a little l-Jur or rice boiled in milk placed on a rupee, f'n the 
first Sank rout day (li’th January) aftiu' birth the child is weighed 
» and the weiglit in the form of vice and a few rupees is distributed 
among Bi'iihmaus. When the child is two or three years old it 
worships Ganpati. On this occasion twelve or thirteen copper.or 
brass jugs Idled with cdarilied butter are distributed among relations. 
The .shaving mndan cei'enionv takes "phic’c in a boy’s third filth or 
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lliO MUjniila Uaiiue. li. A. Meriidale, ]!:77. 
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seventh year. Tlio boy is seated in a copper tray and the hair is 
cut by the barber and gafhci’ed by the father'’s sister who tlirows it 
into a Well. Among well-to-do families the boy is sent ti> school in 
procession and the event is celebrated by a dinner. The bey.s of 
the sehocl are given sweetmeats and wooden pens and inkst uid.s. 

As a rule girls may many wlien tliey arc from seven to eleven 
years old and boys from seven to twenty. There is no fixed time 
for betrotlial ; it tak 23 place sometimes days and sometimes rears 
before marriage. The chief part of the ceremony is the comparison 
of the boy'.s auil girl's horoscopes. The contract is-only verbal, but 
it is .seldom broken. On A’arions occasions between brtrothal and 
marriage the boy and girl go to the bouse of their fathers-in-Iaw 
to dine and receive presents. Marriaoe take.s place on a day ti.xed 
by the astrologer. Five or .six days before the marriage comes the 
hooth-eonseerating or mumb-u murt ceremony. The father of the 
girl sits in a courtyard and worships Gan 2 Jati. Four relations who 
have only once been married and wiio are not widowers are asked 
to help the father in digging a small pit and laying in it a small 
twig of the hliam'' Prosopis spicigera tree, together with honev milk 
curds and rice. The four helpers receive balls of boiled milk and 
sugar pni'Ac-s. The same ceremony takes place at the bridegroom’s 
house. Two or three days before the marriage tlic bride and tlie 
bridegroom accompanied by children go to the house of their fathers- 
in-law and worship Ganpnti. Tliey aiv given plantains sweetmeats 
and a few coppers. On the day of the marriage, at the bride’.« 
and a day or two liefore at the hridegroom’.s h ;use, the gra/^aMi'inti 
or planet-propitiating ceremony takes jilacc and the bride and bride¬ 
groom arc rubbed with turmeric. On the marriage-d.ay at noon 
at both the bride’.s and the bridegroom’s liouse, ca.stepeo 2 de, especiullv 
women and chihlvu, are asked to dinner. .Just before sunset the 
usual time for iierformiiig the wedding-ceremony, the bridi'eroom 
goes to the bride’s lionse 'in proce-.Mon. At tlie entrance to the 
marriage-booth t’lC lmsl)and of otic of the bride's sisters stands near 
a footstool on wliieh the bridegioian stands and the gni’s mo'tlier 
throws whe-at-riour halls in four directions and shows her son-in-law 
a miniature idough, a grinding iiestlo. a chiiruiug statb and an 
arrow, and pulls his nose.*^ The liridegroom is tiieu led bv the 
niother-iii-Iaw into the marriage-liuolli and seated on a wooden 
stool iiuderneath a bamboo canopy. The brido is broiylit bv tlio 
maternal uncle and seated on a wooden stool opposite the Ta-idebrooiu 
and a jiieee of elotli is held aeross by twi; nieu .so that *th(‘"l)ride 
and the hriih'groom may not .s-e each other. The Millalilnichlirva 
^Mahardja is invited to be present till the hand-joining eeremouv'i's 


’ 1!». '•fnieu'l.’'fa i>rcv..iit hi- iiciliri-iml!l’i 4 1,!- n-i-. a-,, n 

IMU-.-.)f liiu -Ii miTi-iiiii-nt. 'I'tii-f.iol-tiinl on wliii'li ih,. liriil.-i- i.mii n uni- i, , sal ' ' ' 
i-'iit, !itinii l,rtn,rn the relati.iiis of tile hrlil- .uul „r tin' hihlrai-.,.,,,!, 

inrtv rlaiiiiiTie till- r .if-t ..>! a- then- imii, t\liil,. tlie lirlc|.''s nutv il snet,. ii * ‘""’'g 
When the hnile...,,.,Ill’s iiatu f.iil t 1 vet hehl „t I.ie st„„, „,■! l.tke lo';;: ii.;: aoi ' 
tliei e 1,1 I.U then-iiaii.is e„. |’„ |,revuit this ii'ltlie fiiiMii.ir, i,, tht hmle' ■' 

lot kcu tl]l. li ult,\ llill!;/ 15 taken it i" 'iUOil lAl'initd, 
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orer.^ He is given cash by the parents of the briiie and bridegroom. 
The Maharaja gives clothes to the bride and the bridegroom. After 
the recital of a few iiiantras or prayers bj' the priest and other 
Brahmans in the presence of the Maharaja the hands of the bride 
and bridegroom are. joined and the cloth is removed, 'riien the 
bridegroom’s parents and other relations leave the marriage-hall 
as if m anger. The parents of the bride go to call them back, 
and after making presents of cash and clotnes bring them again 
into the marriage-hall. The bride and 'bridegroom then walk four 
times round the tire, the bridcgroojn if he is young, reciting one 
or two marriage-songs taught him . by a 'inchcfaji or teacher. 
M’^hen the four rounds are completed the bride and bridegroom 
feed each other with a bantlful ot hanni'ir wlteat-flour mixed with 
clarified butter and mola-ses. The bi ido and bridegroom then start 
in a palanquin to the bridegroom’s house. At the bridegroom’s 
house the mother of the bridegroom receives the pair at the 
entrance. The bride and bridegroom worship the goddess and play 
cards. On the marriage-day the bridegroom’s father gives a caste 
dinner. On tlie second or third day alter marriage the bridegroom 
and bride go in procession to the bride’s bouse whore tlicy are 
bathed and dressed in rich clothes and ornaments. On this day 
two white doves, a male and female, arc bronglit to tlio bride's 
house each in a Brahman’s hand. The birds are tied together by a 
rod thread which is' thrown over their necks. The bride and 
bridegroom oil them, smooth tlieir feathers, make them look in a 
■mirror, and niaik their brows with redpo\Vder and grains of 
rice. W hen the worship is over the doves are talren away by the 
owner who is generally a Musalman and who, iT'side.s cooked fond, 
is paid half a rupee. After the d<ive woisliip the hride and bride¬ 
groom oil and comb CiW-h other's linir and lasli each other with a 
twisted handkerchief. After this tlio briilcgroom takes his bride 
to his own house. ]''i\ngor six days alter the iiinniage the fumih’ 
goddess is Wnr.-hipped and removed, the b.ride and !>ridegvoom again 
oil and comb each other's Jiair, and a caste dinner is given. 

Marriage expenses vary aecording to cii'cuiii-funees. But by a 
caste rule the uiarriage ornameiits given to the bride by the bride¬ 
groom must be of the aggregate value of b’.s, 7l'U. t’aste dinners 
are given on marriage occasions by tlie father.s both of the bride and 
of the bridegroom. The male gaiests are invited by tlie priest, the 
male friends and relations, and a band of boysgtlie female guests 
by the women of the faiiiily. I iilikc those of other Hindus, tlieir 
caste feasts are held late in the evening at nine o’clock and la.^t till 
eleven or twelve midnight, and the bride eats a little froui the 
dishes of her f;itlicr-in-law and iiiotlier-iii-hiw. Mlieii a woman for 
the tiist time sits aloof during lier iiioiithiy sickness she is invited 
to her fatlu'r-in-law's house.- Tliere she is placed in such a room 
that her husbaud cannot see her face. Her female companions come 
to sec her and they at'c given cardamoms and pieces of betelniits. 
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Within a week after, on a lucky day, she_ is bathed and worships 
Ganpati, receiving a tola or a rupee’s weight of gold and a new 
set of clothes. * 'riie preg-nauey and death eereinonies lU’o the same 
as those performed by A’anias.' The only ditl’ereiieo is that among 
Kavustlis, on the tenth eleventh twelfth and thirteenth days 
after a death, four or live ascetu-s are Lasted. A almik Kayastlis 
have no leading families. Caste disputes are settled at a geii'iral 
meeting of the community. lue ea.ste lia.s litt.e po\\er o\er the 
meinber.s. 

Ma'thur Ka'yasths are found in Ahni'nlabiid, Baroda, Dabhoi, 
Surat ILidhanpur, and Nadiad. I’ruiii Gujarat .they are said to 
have spread to Nandurbiir in Khandvsh and to Biirhanpur in the 
Central Provinces. Tlie original home of the Mathur Kayasths, as 
the name shows, i.s Mathura, :tnd they arc found in large iiuinbers 
in Bengid and in the N!U■th-A^’e'.t Provinees. They aeeompanied 
the Alughal viceroys (A.n. IdlJ-175'j) to Gujarat as their elerksymd 
interpreters. 

In appearance Alathiir Kayasths ditler little from A’nnias. Thirty 
rears ago Irkh men ainl w.>mon spice H,nd.nst;ini in tiieir Iiouses. 
'Though H'ndustani is not cut rely neglect, d pjid th nigh marriage 
and other festive songs are sung iii that huignage, (iujiiniti h now 
much more gcneiall} nsc^l. • Tlio men wear the Alngha'.ai turban. 
Twentv-five I'oars rgv the men used t> wua;' coats janulti ov aini'js 
falling to the ankle, trousers^ and .sallies. O'i i ite these hive been 
■replaced by short cotton coats anyai-khiU^ waistelith.s, and shawls or, 
plain or embrciderel shmilderclotlis. Besides a petticoat a robe and 
a bodice, the wemon Used formerly when in public to wrap ;i wli'te 
coverlet round tbe’r body so as to c-mipletely b de their face Of late 
years thcMu'actice of hidnig the f rce has bctiti given up. The women 
wear gold and pea i oi'iiaineiits in jihn.-e ' f s Iver. l-’iftv or s \;tv years 
a,go the Alathurs used t > eat auinnl i'n. d. They are now vOget n-i nis. 
Ill worshipping the’r godde." in Cl.aitni (April'-Mav) and I'xhirld 
(Oetuber-Noveinbori, the Mitthnrs used t < make ilfcriiigs of Hc'h and 
country liiiUor. But their elo.-e contact with (iujarat, Bra'lmiaiis and 
A'hinias has led them to give uj) the ]>i'actice. In th-Ir olferings the\- 
now put white ]jnmpkiii in pMee of llcsli and sugare l water in place nf 
li(|Uor. V.'hile t.ik ng till',r mo.-il.-. •some of the .Mhithui-s observe the 
Bi'iihmanic custom ol’ throw-ing rice-nid initter into the fije and of 
laying a small <[uaiitity of c.alied articles outside of [lie dish. 

Of .M;lt!iui-s soiito aie IMiiiannjas, some are A’allahluleliurv.asj .and 
SOUK’ are Shaws. liaeli house lias a familv-goddess or 
some form of K;ili, Diiiga. or Amha. 'I’lieir hoiisdioid gods are I.alji 
or Mshiiu ill ills inrant form, (lanpati, and .Maliadev. Both men 
and women visit the tein])les of hliiva, Msliiin. aiid M.'ita. Tlie 
Abitluirs have family-jiriests A-id'/io'.v of the Audlchva, Shi-im,;Ii, and 
'Parhisar di\i-ions wlio oHici.-ite at their ceremonies 'riiough some 
Mathurs in Dabhoi and Nadiad are landholders, elerkslup is the 
hereditary calling of tlie class. 

No ceremony is performed at birth. On the sixth day after birtli 
a clay elephant is made with two waCer-bi-cui's or /id/u-L fuea s. 
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t In the evening the elephant is set on a wooden stool and near it are 
laid a reed-pen, jiapor, and vermilion or redlead slndhur, and a dish 
of wheat-flour mixed with butter and sugar, split gram, and other 
articles is set Ijefore it. A lamp fed - with sesame oil burns in an 
iron pan, so placed that the child may not see it.‘ On the thirteenth 
day or on some other lucky day about that time, the mother and the 
■ new-born child are bathed and taken in old clothes to a neighbouring 
well and some red or yellow marks are made on the well. The mother 
and the child then go to the houses of their relations, where the mother 
rubs redpowder on the door-post. Before entering her own house with 
the child the mother marks the threshold and the door-post with red. 
In the evening the child is laid in a cradle and named. The solid food 
ceremony takes place when the child is five months old. On a day 
fixed by the astrologer, the Brahman priest, with clarified butter 
molasses and redpowder, draws a picture of the family-goddess on the 
whitewashed wall of the house. Before the goddess on a wooden stool 
' are laid rice, half a rupee, some copper coins, and a piece of silk cloth. 
The chihrs maternal uncle worships the goddess with the child on his 
lap, and then puts boiled milk mixed with rice and sugar three times 
into the boy^s mouth using a rupee or an eight-anna piece as a spoon. 
The hair-cutting or mudan ceremony is jjcrfornjed when the boy is 
about four years old, and the thread-ceremony when he is seven or 
nine. The rites on these occasions are the same as those observed by 
Brahmans.® 

A day before the marriage the bride is attired in a rich male 
dress and her face is hid by a clobcly-woven flower-wreath s/iem. 
In the evening she is mounted on a mare and led in procession to the 
bridegroom’s house. She is received at the marriage-booth mdnJva 
by the oldest male relative of the bridegroom, who takes her on his 
lap. The bridegroom’s priest then comes with a dish of cocoa-kernels 
and almonds. The oldest male relative then rubs her l.wow' with 
redpowder, a costly robe is gi\'cu her, a flower garland thrriwn round 
her neck, and cocoa-kernel and almonds are put in the pockets of her 
coat. She goes home with all these things in the same wav as she 
came. During the time she is in the booth the hridegroom is not 
allowed to come near her or to see her face. 

On the marriage day, at the house both of the bride and of the 
bridegroom, the jilanets are w'orshij)ped and the bride and bridegroom 
are bathed. After bathing the bridegroom’s head is covered with a red 
scarf, one end of which is plaited with his hair, and a silver ])endant 
ffojjiiii is fastened to it. He rvears a red cotton w.aistcloth, and a piece 
of red cloth is tied round his breast, (loM necklaces arc put on his 
neck, .Some passing underneath the right arm snme underneath the 
left arm, and his legs are adnrncd with anklets. All this makes him 
look like a woman. Over the headsc.arf he wears a hood of thick- 
stemmed palm-loaves Carvota urens, and his face is hid by a closel}'- 
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woven flower-wreatb. Tlnis dressefi, witb his father and a hand of 
his relations and friends, he sets out for the hride^s. When the party 
reaches the bride^s, some of her relations, by way of joke, set a 
winno'wino; fan on the bead of the bridegroom^s father. Before he is 
ushered into the booth the bridegroom is shown a model spinning 
wheel and plough. After entering the booth the bridegroom stands 
on a M'ooden stool and changes his red waistcloth for a white one. ■ 

If he is not grown up, he is set on his maternal unele’s shoulders and the | 
bride is brought in on the shoulders of her maternal nnole. Ihirtcen 
karena or oleander twigs are laid one after another in the bride’s right 
hand. The bride and bridegroom are carried round the booth on their 
uncles’ shoulders, the object of the girl’s uncle being to give her the 
chance of striking the Ixry with one of the twigs, and the object of the 
hoy’s unclebeing to give the boy the chance of snatching the twig out of 
the girl’s hantl. The hridegroom’s friends help him in trying to snatch 
the twigs from the bride’s hands and tlie mimic fight is the cause of 
much merriment, 'i'hen follows the hand-joining, the ceremony being 
the same as among Brahmans except that it takes place near the family- 
goddess and not in the bamboo canopy or lud/n'ra in the booth. The 
pregnancy and death ceremonies are also the same as those performed 
by Brahmans. . 

Be.sides the ordinary Hindu high days the Mathur Kdyasths have 
several holidays. On the second of Knrtik sml (Novemhev) and 
GhaHra siul (April-iMay) men of the Mathur caste worship tlie image 
of Chitiagupta, the Iread of their tribe, and cat food cooked by their * 
sisters. On the second of Kdifik women go to their brothers’ houses 
with a plate of sweetmeats, rice, redpowdev, and a shallow earthen 
pot rvith sesame oil and a wick in it. The woman makes the redpowder 
mark on her brother’s forehead, sticks grains of rice on the mark, 
and lights the wick in the shallow' eartlien pot, waves the ])ot iir 
front of her brothei-’s face, and gives him her blessing. On the 
.«eventli of VhuJgun srj (March-April) women bathe in cold wat<‘r 
and eat food cooked on the previous day. On the third of C/mifm 
snd and Gliu'dru rad (Ajull-May) women make clay images called 
(jors of various shapes, worship them, and set them in shallow 
earthen pots, eating wheat bread mixed with molasses. On tlie 
third of raisJidl-h siul or rilhja (Mav) a clay elephant 

wiUi a driver on it is set on a footstool near another mud ima<-e. 

Before this mud image is set a dish w'ith wheat-tloiir mixed whli 
clarified butter sugar and vegetables. On the second of .S7imr,„, * 

(Jiily-Angust) women tie yellow cotton threads round their arms and 
keej) wearing them for six days. Pictures called rh alls are painted with 
red ochre on the walls inside and outside of the bouse. Aniono- thc-e 
pictures the commonest is that of a man bearing a long jiole ^on his 
shoulders from the ends of which baskets bang, one with a man tlie 
other with a woman in it. On one side of the painting is drawn the 
sun and on the other the moon. On the third of Shrdraa ruJ wonieii 
tast throughout the day, and after worshipping the moon and the mud 
image of their family goddess cat only barley. The dav is called 
Kojli-tnj or jurJu'iJli Barley Bay. The fourth of J'rhrin ro7 (Oetohn-- ♦ 
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November) is called Karavdachoth or the Water-jng Fourth. Women 
drink no water throughout the dav- At night when the moon is far 
above the horizon women mark with turmeric a c-Iay jug which Las a 
tube in one of its sides. The jug is then filled with water. Some 
flowers are offered to the moon, and the women sip water out of the 
jug and break their fast. 

The Mathurs have no headman. Soc'al disputes are settled by the 
majority of the caste present at a meeting. Breaches of caste rules 
are punished with fine or excommunication. The authority of the caste 
has of late weakened. On account of the keen competition for 
Government service the Mathurs are a falling people and they are not 
able to give their children a high education. 

Bhatnagra Ka'yasths are found in Ahmedabad, Baroda, and 
in small numbers in Surat. Like the \ alniik and Mathur Kayastbs 
the Bhatnagras came originally from North India where they are still 
found in large irumbers. Like other Kayasths they trace their descent 
to Chitragupta, and according to the Padma Puran they got their 
name because one of the twelve sons of Chitragupta was sent with a 
sage named Bhat to found Shrinagar of which he was afterwards 
administrator. Unlike the Yalmiks and Mathurs, the Bliatnhgras 
have two divisions ITsas and Dasas. Of these two dinsions the Yisas 
rank higher. The l isas formerly refused to eat food cooked by 
Basils; they take Dasa girls in marriage but do not give their girls to 
Dasas. In look, speech, dress, food, house, and calling the Bhatiiagvfis 
are like Vdlmiks and IMathurs. They are Yallahhacharyas in religion, 
d'heir special holidays are Dusani (October) and the second of the 
bright fortnight of Kdrtik (November). On these days a mystic 
verse called in honour of Chitragupta is written and worshipped 

along with a sword. lu their customs they resemble the Mathurs 
more than the I'almiks. A pregnant woman generally goes to her 
fat her’s house for her confinement. On the birth of the first male child 
molasses and coriander-seed are distributed among friends and relations, 
and the news of the birth is sent to the hoy’s father. On the night of 
the fifth day after birth the goddess Chhathi is worshipped aird a recd-pen, 
an inkstand, paper, and vermilion powder arc laid on a wooden stool 
in the lying-iu room. On the sixth day the child is dressed in a cap 
and a shirt. On the thii-teenth day it is made to lick boiled rice and 
milk and is named by the father’s sister. Like iMathurs, but unlike 
Yalmiks, the Bhatnagras wear the Brahman thread and a necklace made 
of the stem of the basil plant. IV hen the boy is five seven or nine 
years old abair-entting ceremony' is jx'rfovmcd. A fortnight before the 
ilav fixed for the eorcmouy the image of the family-goddess is set on 
the ground cowdunged, then whitewashed, and then coloured red. The 
women of the home dressed in clean clothes grind wheat, and from the 
flour make food offerings cooked by a fire lit by rubbing two pieces of 
Iclidkhi/r Butea fronilosa wood. For fifteen days the family-goddess 
is worshlpjied, and cocoamits bctclniits and other food offerings are 
made to her. The food offerings arc each day distributed among the 
castepcople. On a day fixed by the Bnibmans the boy’s hair is cut 
and ho is invested with the thread with full Brahmauic rites. The 
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ceremonies performed on the occasion of marriai^e, on a woman’s first 
pregnancy, and after death do not differ from those performed by the ■ 
Mathurs. Their priests are Shrigaud Birihmans, They have no 
headman. Caste disjmtcs are settled by the majority of men present at 
a s]>eeial caste meeting. They send their boys to school and are on the 
whole fairly oif. 

PrabllUS are of two divisions, Kaj asth and Patane. Ka'yastli 
Prabhus found in small numbers all over Gujarat form an important 
community in Baroda. They claim descent from Chandrasen a 
Kshatriya king of Oudh. They are said to have settled in Gujarat 
during the time of Maratha supremacy (a, n. 1760-1800) and risen 
to places of trust and responsibility during the ministry of Ravji 
Appaji (A.D. 1 794 -1802) in the Baroda state. They still keep up a 
connection with the Kayasth Prabhus of Thana and Kolaba. Their 
food is I'ice miilet-bread and pulse, and they live in the same wa\’ as 
Brahmans. They do not openly eat lish or flesh. Both men and 
women dress like Konkau Brahmans. The men wear a round turban 
bhirt c.iat and waistcloth. 'The women wear a bodice and a robe the 
ends cf which aie passed between the legs and tucked in at the loins. 
Most of them lire in one or two storied houses and own ornaments 
furniture and land. Their home speech is Marithi, but thev speak 
Gujarati fluently. They are Shaivs by religion and observe all Brfihmau 
customs and rules. They arc employed in Government service as 
w'l'itcrs and accountants, and on the whole are well-to-do. Their habits 
manners and customs do not differ from those of Konkan Kdvasths. 
They have n(j lieadman. They send their boys to school and do their 
best to give them a good education. 


Pa'ta ne Prabhus are found chiefly in Surat. Though perma¬ 
nently seettled in Surat they keep up relations with the Bombay 
Piitane Prahhns. They eat animal food, sheep goats and firii. Tlie 
men may be known by their broad flat turban; the wonieu by 
their full Jhu'atlia robes. Their home-spee(di is Manithi, hut they 
can readand write Gujarati. They wear the sicred-thrcadand emploV 
(rujarati Bi'aliniaiis as their priests. Fi'orn the carlie.st Lurojioau 
counoct'Oii with W cstcrii India Iffahhus have beeu inucli trusted by 
Lui'opeau merchants, and in the present centnrv wlicu the British became 
sniireme in Gujarat (A.-n. 1817) the Prabhus liad at first alms-t a 
iiionopoly of Government service as English writers.' The spread of 
English eduealioii lias iiiereased the eomfietitiou for thc'C posfs, and 
flic Prabhus are less prosperous tliau tliev were. Tlicy arc .Slvaivs 
m fa.th, each family having its hou.-.cli(d(l goddess. They have no 
headman. Though, from the spre.ad of BiigKsh tbov have lost their 
moiiopily as Ehiglisli writers, they maintain themselves in respectable 
Jiositjoiis and are careful to give then' boys au English education. 


‘ So l-vrgo .1 miiiibcr of Pr.iMuis a.is omiil.iycil in tlio 
meiit ofiicos tiiat in i.-iy-lnlk and corri-spondon..,. tl... 
(lesoiibe KiiKli^h wntcis of ail dashes wliotlior ISr.il.inan, 


Moicl PraMiu ’ uj.s ir.sril to 
Kpyastli, V inia, or Tar'll, 
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Under Traders come twenty-six classes with a strength of 600,013 
or 6 U6 per cent of the total Hindu population. Of the twenty-six 
classes, twenty-three -with their Shi-civak sections form the great 
Vania community of Gujarat. The Brahmanie sections who are 
mostly follow'ers of the Yallabhaeharya sect call themselves Meshri 
\'anias to distinguish themselves from their Shravak section who U 
follow Jainism and call themselves Shravak Vanias. Though separated 
by religion and the line of separation is rigid in south Gujarat, the 
Brahmanie and Shrdvak sections of the Vania community are knit , 
together by social ties and in north Gujarat, Kachh, and Kathidvada 
they generally eat together and sometimes intermarry. The names of 
their leading divisions also show that both classes entered Gujarat from 
Rajputana between the tenth and sixteenth centuries in different 
detachments. The remaining three classes, Bhansalis Bhiltias and 
Lohanas are distinct communities and are known by their caste names. 
They seem to have come from Sindh and are numerous in Kachh and 
Kathiavacla. In Gujarat proper their number is small and as traders 
they occupy a subordinate-position, and even in Kaciihand Kathiavacla 
the Bhansalis and Lohanas are more cultivators than traders; but in 
Bombay they have succee led so well as traders that they are now more 
known as traders than as oulticators and are therefore classed here as 
traders. The following statement shows the strength and distribution 
of the leading classes of traders; 
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Va'nia's or traders, from the Sanskrit vanij trader, mimber 547,731 
or 5 .53 per cent of the Hindu population, of whom 213,086 or oS'OO 
per cent are iMeshris or AAishnavs and 3-34,645 or 61'10 per cent 
are Shravaks or followers of the Jain faith. Though many subdivisions 
of \anias have their Shravak sections, the Jain element predominates 
in the Poivads and the Shrimaiis; the Ummads and the Osvals 
are wholly Shravaks. Though in social position they rank below 
Bihhmans their wealth and intelligence make the Abinias one of 
the most important sections of the population of Gujarat. They 
include twenty-three divisions as shown in the statement, which in 
almost all cases are further split into subdivisions and local sections. 
Most of the Vania castes are divided into A’^isas or twenties and Da^as 
or tens, Tire A isa sections being numerically great were probably 
S(j called because they represented larger numbers than the Dasas. 
Among some castes there are still smaller sections called Panchas 
► or fives who are regarded as degraded and with whom other Vanias 
do not dine. All the main divisions with their Visa and Dasa 
subdivisions and local sections generally eat together but do not 
intermarry and the restriction about marriage is in many eases applied 
to local sections also. Thus among AIndhs, the Gog'hva Alodhs of 
Alinieduhad do not marry with the Goghva Modhs of iSurat, and the 
Broach Goghva Alodhs do not marry with the Kaira Goghva Alodlis. 
feitiiilarly among Desavals the Ahmedahad A isa De-avals do not marry 
Desavals. Except Agarvals and Bam Xagar 
A anias no \ anias wear the sacred thread, and except the Kachhi 
section of the Osvals known as Betas and some Pdnchiis none allow 
w.dow-marriage. 


MESHRI VANIAS. 

Agarvals, with a strength of 1009, are found ehioflv in north 
Gnjaviit and take their name from the ancient Indian midland town 
of Agar about forty miles north-cast of Ujjain. The Agarvals are 
said to have come from Rajpiitaua where thev occur in large numbers 
'J'liey arc divided into A'isfis or twentie.s and Dasas or tens. 'Tlmir 
fannly-pnosts are Agarval Brabmans. They wear the sacred thread. 
I he A^ai \ ills aie proverbial for their impatience for caste control and 
for disrcgird of caste distinctions. The Hindi proverb illustrative of 
then- character runs : A.jranUe snb TAaknUe that is Among Acrarvals 
each individual constitutes himself chief. 

Chitroda's are found in Broach and Baroda. They take their 
name from Ldutrod in Rajputfina. They arc not divided into Visa.s 
and Dasas. Ihcir family jincsts are C'hitroda Brahmans. 

Desa'vals, with a .strength of 17,411, are found chiefiv in north 
Gujarat. I hey bake their name from Disa an ancient towii nc.r the 
nuhtary station of the same n.anic about cightv-ninc miles north-west 
of Ahmedatod. 1 hey are divided into Vi>as Dasas and Ikinclnls The 
Dasas are lurtherM.hdividcd into Ahniedi'ihadis Suralis and Ghoghiiris; 

Dasas eat together Imt do not iutcnnarrv" The 
ianehas form a separate community. The Suratis and Ahm'ediiliadis 
sometimes intermarry hut md without fine as penalty. At iiiariiages 
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the bride and bridegroom go round the chori or square eight times 
instead of seven times as is the case among other Vanias, and the/iwa sdr 
with which the pair feed each otlier is composed of curds and molasses 
instead of wheatflour sugar and clarified butter. Their family-priests 
are Desaval Brahmairs and they are followers of the Vallabhuchurya 
sect. 

Didue, with a strength of 803, are found chiefly in Surat. Thev 
are said to have come to Surat from iMarwdr about three hundred 
years ago when Surat was the great centre of trade. They take their 
name from Dindvana, a small town in Marwar. They are not divided 
into Visas and Dasas but have two divisions Didus and Naghoris who 
obtain their name from Naghor in Marwar. Tliey are an offshoot of 
the Meshri Vanias of Marwar. Both dine together and intermarry. 
The:r family priests are Shrimali Brahmans. They are followers of 
the Vallabhaeharya sect. 

Gujjars, with a strength of 2045, are found chiefly in Ahraed- 
flbad Broach and south Gujarat. They are said to have settled in 
Gujarat before the other Vanias^ Most of them work as clerks and 
traders but some hold rent-free lands which they are said to have 
received in reward for bringing the land under tillage, 'i here seems 
little reason to doubt that these Vanias are Gurjjars originally 
Rijputs, some of whom have continued Rajputs under the name 
of Chdvadas Parmars and Solatikis, and represent the seventh century 
Gurjjara rulers of north Gujarat and of Broach. Formerly the 
Gujjars were divided into Visas and Dasas. Lately the Visas finding 
themselves diminishing joined the Dasas. Their family priests are 
_Slmmfili_Brahmans, and they are followers of the Vallabhaeharya sect. 

Harsola's, with a strength of 1275, are found cliiefly in north 
Gujarat. They take their name from Harsol, aborrt thirty miles 
north-west of Ahmedahad. They are not divided into Visas and 
Dasas. Their famiU'-priests are Harsola Brahmans, and they are 
followers of the Vallabhaeharya sect. 

Jtia'rola's, commonly called Jhaloras with a strength of 4703, 
are found chielly in Baroda and cast Gujarat. They take their name 
from the well-known fort and trade centre of Jhalor in Marwar, 
the seventeenth century northern limit of Gujarat about halfway 
between .Todhpur and Shrimfil. They arc divided into Visas Dasas 
and Pauehas. The Visas and Dasas dine together but do not iutoi’- 
marry. The Panchas form a separate community. They arc Yalla- 
bhacharya-Yaishnavs and their family-priests are Jhalora Brahmans. 

Kapols, with a strength of 17,272, are found chiefly in Kathia- 
vjula and trace their origin to Juuagadh or Giruar. They are not 
divided into Visas aud Dasas. They are chiefly found in Amreli, 
Delvara, Maliuva, Bhavungar, and Sihor in e.ist Kathiavada. Their 
family-priests are Kaudolia Brahmans who take tholr name from Kaudola 
near Thin in Kathiavada. Their family goddess is Sainudri-ilata. 
whoso elilef shrine is at Sundri, a Dhraugadhra village twenty miles 
from I'luin. The Kapols hold a high place in Bombay, where some 
of their families are said to have been settled for about 150 years. 
They are Vallabhaeharya Vaishuavs. 
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Khada'y&ta'g, with a stvength of 28,0S2 found all over Gujarat, 
take their name from Khadat, a village near Parantij ahuut tliirt 3 '-tivc 
miles north-east of Ahmedabad. Thev are di\iJeJ into Visas anil 
Dasds. T heir family-pi rests are Khadayata Brahmans and their 
familv deity is Kotyarkeshvar of Khadat Mahndi near Yijapur in 
Baroda territory. The\’ are Vallabhheharya Vaishnars. 'I'hey are 
said to be an offshoot of the Xagar Vi'mias. Among Khadarntas large 
sums of money are frequently paid for marriageable girls. 

La'ds, with a strength of 18,51)9, are found ehielly in Baroda, 
Broach, Dabhoi, and Surat. They take their name from Lat-desh the 
old name of south Gujarat. They are divided into Visas and Dasas. 
Their family-priests are Khedaval Brahmans, and their family-deit\' is 
Ashapuri of Ashnai near Petlad. Lad women, especially those of 
Baroda, a\e noted for their taste in dress. Their old surnames arc 
Khata, Khichadia, Patari, and Rokadia, and their old names ended 
with rdi and pal instead of dus as Kalaurai and Dhaujjal. They are 
’S’allabhacharva Vaishuavs. 

Meva'da'p, with a strength of .4139 including 1695 Shravak.s, 
are found chiefly in Baroda Kaira and Surat. They are said to have 
come from Mewar. They are divided into Visas and Dasas. Their 
family-priests are Afevada Brahmans. They are partly I'allabliucliarya 
Yaishnavs and partly Jains, 


Modhs, with a .strength of 31,9-17, arc found .all over Gujarat but 
chiefly iu north Gujarat and in Kathiavada. Thev take their name 
from Modhera on the b.anks of the Vatrak, about eghteon miles north¬ 
east of Ahmedabad. They form an important clement in the Vania 
community, including three subdivisions, Ad.alaja from the village of 
Adalaja, about ten mtles north of Ahmedabad; Ghoghvafrom Gogha in 
east Kathiavada j and IL'mdaliya from Mandal, formerly a place of 
consequence, about forty-eight miles jiorth-we-t of Aluneihihid. Xoise 
of the three subdivisions intermarry in Gujarat jiroper, though the 
Goghvas and Adalajas intermarry in Kathiav.ida and Kaehli. Thev are 
divided into IT-as and Das.-is. At the wedd ng of 

and a flywhisk aie used. The .swoid suggests .-i Rijput oi'ig'n but no 
trace of tribal .surnames remains. The familv-])riests of llodh Vanias are 
Jlodh Brahmans and their family-deity'is at hlodhera.* Tliev are 
1 allabhaeharya V aishuavs. iVside.s engaging in trade, Vlodh Vilnius 
have jiroved able and successful administrators in native states The 
large class of oilmen^ known in Gujirat as hfodh-Ghiinchis were 
originally iModh \ anrev, who by taking to making and Sellino- oil 
lost their position as Vanias. 


Na Eldora S, with a sticngth of l:jl are found in Surat and llcwa 
Kiintha. They take their name from Xandod the irqiitil of Kajpipli 
They are not dividetl into Visas and Dasas. Their family-pric-ts are 


‘Very few Sloilh V.ini;is visit itoilhcr.v. Tlo-i- vvlio visit it ilo ii,,t 
out of the well on aecount of the unpluasaiLt cireuiu-tiiiiros which 1, ,I to 
sion from Moifhera The giMhlvss is -mil to -t.-imt up.i.l,. ih.wn i.nce tic ir ihoK-rs., 
aiii It IS belieye.I that Shu will remiHii iii that posiiimi iimil a lu.ui eonu s torw i 
aii.l ,s(,etuis or 4000 pouiiiU of salt iu one day iu a eaUr diiuicr that 

feaat a hniKlro'l tliGUiiiinl of hw ca,^itoI)eolllc, ’ 
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iXamlora Rialinia'is and their family-deity ii Naudikcshvar Malitidev 

A'uiidod. They are Vallabliachirya Va'slinavs. 

Na’garP, with a sticnyth of 11,511, are found all over Gujarat 
Dan Ilia aud Kaira, Idke Xagar Bi’ahmaus they claiiii Yadnagar a, tlnir 
oi'ig-inal scat. They are divided into YRas and Da-^as. They are 
Yahahhacharya Va'shnavs. Their family-pvie>ts are Xagar Brahmans, 
and their family-de’ty is Ilatkeshvar of Yadnagar. A small 
subJivisien known as Bam Nanar.s pride thern~elvcs on being strict 
observers of rel’gions ceremonials and dr not eat with other Vanias. 
They vvear.the sacred-thread aud are mostly Shaivs. 

Narsip’ira'p, with a strength of 3fiS including 123 Shravaks, are 
found ehielly in Barr,da. Thev are sakl to take their name fioni 
Xai'sijuir ill Palanpur. Tiie^’are not divide I .into Yisiis and Dasas. 
Their family-priests belong to dilferent divisions of Gnjarlt Brahmans. 
They are partly Vaishnavs partly Jains. 

Xima'g, with a strength of 8S34 including ‘J-UT Shravaks. arc 
found chiefly in the Paueli IMahals. They are satd to have entered 
Gujarat from klarwar about two hundred years a^i'o. They are divid¬ 
ed into Yis.ds and Dasas who no'thev eat to.gother nor intennirry. 
The Yishs are both Vaishnavs and Jains and the Dasas are followers 
of the Yaliahhaeharya sect. Their family-priests are Udanihara 
Brahma,ns, and their family-deity is ShSmlaji near Idar. Marriages 
among Dasas take place at alternate years on a day fixed by the caste. 

Osva'is, with a strength of 88.291 are found all over Gujanit. 
They arc Shravaks anl are described at pages 06 and 07. 

Forva'd?, with a strength of 45,003 mcluding 33.43'r Shravaks, 
are found all over Gujarat. They are said to take their name from 
I’orvad a suburb i f Slirimdl, the old cai>ital of south M:irwar. They 
are divided into Vises and Dasas. Their family-pr'iests are Shrimali 
Brahmaus. aud their f.imily-deity is the S’nvi cu' Mahalakshrai ot 
Slirimi'd. They arc partly l’'aishnavs partly Ja.ns. 

Ra'ya’kvaTp, nith a strength of 17, are found chiclly in 
A!imodali;id. They take their name from Raika near Dhaiulhuka.^ 
Tlicv are not divlde.l into M.sas and Dasas. Tlie.r famdy-])riosts are 
PnUmkvdl Bi'ahmans and they are Yaliahhaeharya Vaishnavs. 

SRrimaTis, with a strength f'f 212,756 including 177,807 
Shravaks, are found all over Gujarat hut chiefly in Ahmodabad and 
Kaira. 'I'hcv lake their name from 8hrinxnl now Bhinmal in Marwar 
aljout liftv miles west of Mount A'bn. Like Osval Vanias thoy_ were 
formerly'Solafdd Rajputs aud oiiginaily Gurjjars. They arc divided : 
into \ istis and Dasis. who cat together hut do not inlcrniaTiv. Ihcii 
f.uiuK'-priost.s ai’i' Slinmili Br.lhnians aud tneir lamily-goddcss is 
■Wglieshvari of 8hi'i;ual. I'hc N'isa Slirim.ilis are exclu-ively Jains. 
The Gujarfil Sliriiu.di Soius or goids.u ths originally belonged to the 
fihriinali Vfniia class. 

* > II is .vK,) -li.l tint BiMlimin. an.t UU.iI^v.il VarnUs tit.' tlu'i,. 

KAfkii ,1 K.iji.ut vst.ilr outlio M.ilii to tli- -outh of laiuVivv.i iii thu Itiov.i Kantii.a 
s\oeiic.v. 
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Sorathiya's, with a i-tvongth of 12,071 are fonni clucny in eouth 
Kathi.lvada. 'J'hcy take their name from Soiatli the eoutli coabt of 
Kiithiavatla. Tliev arc cliviilcd into YiAis and I'at^ii-:, Tlie Sorathiyrs 
of the sea-coast towns, chiefly Poihandiir, llangrol, A’cravai, dafandUd, 
and Dill, are remavkahle for their commercial enLOrprisc. Pr (.111 ancient 
times they liave been in the habit of making voyages to Yrahia and 
Zanzibar going in their youtli and returning to their native land after 
nine or ten years, when they generally m irry. The Eomhay hrokeis 
and trade agents known as C’hhaparias arc chiellv Soratliiya Yani.isd 
'i'heir familv-priests are KandotA I’ridimans, and their family-deity 
IS vSamudri whose chief shrine is at Suudri in Dhrangadra. They aie 
followers of the Yallabhacharya scot. 

Umiliad.P, w.th a strengtli of Soil inehiding 74SS .Shrhivaks found 
chiefly in north Gujarat, are sahlto have entered Gnjarcit from llarwar 
about two centuries ago. They are diikled into Yisas and Dasas. 
'I’lioir family-priests are Audiehya and other Gujarhit Brahmans. They 
aie partly Yaishnavs partly Jains. 

Va'’yada'?, with a strength of 22S.3, are found chiefly in north 
Gujanit They are sail to take their name fj’om d ayad, a village near 
I’.itan about llfty-fonr miles non li-west of Ahr.iedabail. '1 hev arc dlviih'd 
into d'^isrs and Dascis who eat togetlier l)ut do not iiitenii irry. The 
d isfis are further divided into Alimodahadis and .Surtis who eat togetlier 
and iutermavry. Their priosts are dhivada Hr.ihmaiis. Most of them 
a ;'e d aishnavs of the d allahhaeliarya sect and a few are Shaivs, Unliko 
ii' Iior \ aiiiiis, the bridegroom goes to tlie bidle’s hou e in an open 
bullock cart with Ins face masked in clotli and the mairiage cerenio'U' 
lakes p'ace at or after midnight. (Jn his way to the brideN liou^e tlie 
bridegroom performs the clui/.-hi or cross-i'oads wordii]). In fir' 
middle of the siiuire a sweet hall is ])1aced on a fried cake and at (adi 
corner an earthen pot with a sweet bdl and .a cipiior in it. During 
the worship to conceal the bridegioom from jmhlio gazi, a stiijii f 
cloth is lield round him by Ids friemU .and ivlitioiis. Aficr tbo worsliiii 
Is ovei the corner pots are given to four unmai riisl b<iVs a^ a hiekv 
]uvseut to ensure a S|.oedy marriage. A swoG, ball is then set on tlw 
gioiuid and on it a waisteloth is sj.rc.ad. On the w.iiste’oth a sword 
is jdioed and the bridegroom^ cart is made to pass over t he sw onl. 
If the edge of the sword is hrokeu it is coiisid.cud a had omen. Tlie 
hnde a so periorms the eross-r.ads w-orshi], In conmaiiv ol’her friends 
and I'ldations. ' 

Toe diiferent divi 
b‘Oil noticed under 
the he.id and fac(> hair 
other respects an> local 


:oiis of \;in';is differ IP lie in e.iloiir. As lias 
'I'.iiimaiis the laruilioiis of fasldoiis in wearing 
in the bid and form of tlio turban, and in 
not (Mste or subili visional variations. As 
regards both drCss and ,a])])e 1 ranee tlie great class of Ydnids should he 
ananged rather according to locality than aceordiiig to easte or race. 
I'he mam divisions among Vauiiis in tlie matter of dress and of looks 
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sarc into noi'fc'i Gujarat, K:it’aiav;vla, ami Surat. The uortli Ciuj.irat 
-;and KatliiavacLi iiion and wumen are strong-ly and actively made, while 
the south Gujarat men and women are sli<jhtly made and of P". u' 
physi(|ue. Ill mi'idle life and old age many become veiu" stout, a juoof 
of piosjierity and g"od luck. Some Katliidvacla and north Gnjarilt 

aui.ts wear whiskers and most Surat \htiuas wear the head hair 
shaven at the crown and in a line down the hack of the head. Sontli 
Gujarat \'auias always keep the moustache trimmed. In Surat the 
Ijoy-biidegToom’s teeth are coloured red and some of the redness always 
remains. 

Except that it is less interspersed with Sanskrit exp-essions .both in 
writing and in speaking, V;inia Guj ir.iti does not differ from Brahman 
Gujarati. Vanias generally speak with a li>)i and are spec’ally apt tii 
confuse dentals and linguals. In north Gujarat the %'owel niiirks 
or hciaa-radti'a and the nasal sound-mark or aitiiscdf are omitted in 
writing. 

Almost all Vanias have houses of their own. Alost of them, though 
only clerks on small pay, have good hereditary houses one or tuo 
stories high, the walls of hrick and the roof of tile. Each of the.=o 
houses is generally largo enough to hold more than one divDion of the 
family. Except young men in cities and large towns wlio are fond of 
tables chairs sofas giuS'Uare and lamps, \ anias do not spend money 
on illmsy or hveakahle articles. Their practice Is to have little 
furniture that when sold will not reali-e at least two-th’rds or one-half 
of the cost price. Their cli ef article-; of furniture arc strong wooden 
boxes Cots and a largo stove of cupper and brass 2 'ots. 

Vanias are strict \egetarians. A Vania's mi,trn;ng meal Letwoen ten 
and twelve is nheat or millet- hreal, rice, sjdit pulse, curry, and vege- 
tali’es. Ills sipi]! -r. betwivn seven and nine, is wheat or millet bre id. 
vegeUibics. and if he euii afford i: uii k. The fare of each ineml-or of 
tlie lioii.-ehold i.s not however alwavs the same. iSjiCeial rospe- t is 
.'-howii to the heal of the family by g’vmgliima large .share of elar.lie ! 
butter and milk, while tlie wo-iien of the Imuseii ild. who at In ino 
always eat after the me'i of the family have tiuisUed gciie/ally have a 
siiiallo,' sliai'C of elarilled butter, milk, and siieli other compa'at.\c!y 
eostlv artT-les. t'hildreii dine sometimes with the men somet uu' 
Mith til'- wouie 1 of tlie house and are always well served. \ ei-'.- 
few Vania men eat ojuuni but many smoke ^>llae■eo. Liquor's stvoiJv 
forhidleii thoiiuh "C iate years a few young men have taken t-i li'pior 
drinking. iSome ^ aiiii women chew iohaceo hul. none smoke it ■ r 
eat op uni. 

Tile ontilouv (Ire-- of \’ania lumr include^ a tnrhan, a wai'trlo'li,' a 
picket liii/I'iii, a lollo—leevc 1 cotton coat veaea’ing t' llic 

knees, and a shouldcrcli pli /lirlaiJi. 'fhe Vania tnrhan varic- in diifci-cn* 
jiiirts of Giijaiiit, partly in accor.lanco witli local eii'tom pnllyus 
a mai'k of sjiceial calling or 2>i'"fes-,'.on. In Kachh .and Khtliiav liila 
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Titnids cm2)!oyed iu state service weartlie loo-e scarf ovplu iita 2)rol'aljly 
a trace of tire jaactice or tbeir IV.iiHor iMiisalmaii iiilcrs. Yiinins 
follnwiiig other Ci.l'ings wear a large Itajpiit-like tuilran. The north 
and central Gujarat X'diiia wears a small tightly-folded' cvlinder- 
shajied tnrlian with mimerous folds in front and several coils behind. 
Ihe Bioach Vania tnrhans aic of two kinds, a small t ghtly-folded low 
ca^ilike turban known as the Vnghalai tiirhin worn !jy Government 
servants, and tlic larger l(;Osorand higlier lu'i'tli Gujarat turban Avorn by 
traders, d he Furat Vania tnrhan is round with folds in front, a p)roj‘'e- 
tion at the crown, and a smaller horn on the right corner the right-side 
1 ack ajid to^r are covered with guld late. A wed loldtd turban lasts from 
f.nc to six montliS. Tlie outdoi r tires.-, of ,a Van a w<;nian includes a ird e 
si'idi, a bodjce ihoh or I'n/ichii. andi a petticoat f/hufiJtra n'orn under the 
V. .be. Almost all \ ania women nave rich and gay clothes, si me of 
silk with gold borders. ''J'hey aie considered to show much taste and 
skill in dicss Gills when tl'.ey go out wear a sliort i-etticoat i/hdghri 
and O'lhiti a icece tf cloth coreirng the body and the head, Jlo\-s wear 
round cajrs, a tuidc ii/igiirlha, trousers oi a small waistelotli 

fot(U. ( liildien Irotli Ix.ys and girls wear frocks jlialh'is and ea^is. 
hlui2ikcepei's in ti.wns wear a waistch.lh jacket and inmid tap, and in 
cillages only a waistehfli. The indoor dress of a "Nhinia faindy is fur 
tlie men a 2''aichtd wai-telolh rtachieg to the knee and a jacket' in the 
cold wcathei-j for tlicwcmon a n he .«;//,/ with or without the l,i dice j 
for buys above stcen a small waistchuh /-o/di ; v,r.i] for givls a]„,vf 
fovon a small 2 ettici at y/ihy/i'r,'. (-Iiddreii under seven do not wear 
clothes. 


Both men and women are f..nd of oinameiits. If fairly oil a maids 
every-day ornanunU- aic a silver giidJe and a gold aimle't worn al«,vo 
the elbow ; if he is ii<h lie wears lit sides tlieca 2''eavl cirring a o’oldor 
2itarl ncek'me. ard finger rii gs; if lie is very rieh he ad.ds wiistiels of 
si'iid gold. ( esiliei' and more sla v.y onianiciit.s aie Worn at ea-te 
tl nt'.evs and i.n otj.er S2'(ei:il oc anions. A A ania wo.man wears a 
2'lated hau' oriiaiiu ni talh d </.e/-, gold or 2 ''’ai'l tririiiio..,. a gold and 
2iearl n. .■eririg. gold r.eel.dace.s, a gold ann'et worn ahotu the hft 
lahow, o’ass or gold bangles or wooden or hory wri- tlet.s 2 ’latedwjth 
g-i i(l^ chn/vx, silver ankiets, and silver be ami linger rings. Indoors a 
\ ain.a w oiiniii weais earr.ngs, a nteklacc, 1 angles or wii.-tlols cliU"'i'(g 
and anklets. ’ 


anias are 2>riulent,^ .-.'obor, t2uiet, forbearing, and inofft 
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are curiously tlirifty^ in every-day life, but on special oceasious they 
iuihilye in most lavisli expend ture. Though in their dealing.s with 
the poorer class of hoi'KAVer? they often sliow iittle kiuil]ine,-.s or honesty, 
many A’anla families are hig-h.y respoeted and most trust vvorthy. 
Their standard of triule morality sctms of late years to have fallen, 
rormeriy it nas not nmisual for people to plaee their money in a rich 
^ aula's hands without interest, even paying him a small sum sacliva~ 
rnKui for safekepjdng. Raukriiiitey nas eonsidered disgraceful and 
n as visited with serial ])cuu!t,e.s little less severe than those enforced 
for hveaehes if caste rules. There w,,s a tirm hclief that a merchant’s 
condition in the next world depeneled on the diseharg’C of all claims 
against Iiiui. And the duty of i>aying ancestral debts was evaded only 
in eases of lulplcss or In-peless poverty. Of late, pai'tl\' uniiig ti 
hankrnjjtcv laws and partly owing to the decay (.fold rul'.s and ohl 
feelings, the practice in these matters lias gieatly changed. A hanker 
tcldoin icriqdes to heeorne a bankrupt and keep back money enough to 
enable lam to start afiesh. Toough daring sjieculators, ^'iilli.is are 
most exact ill keeping their accounts, (f fts may he ma'le by thousands 
of rupees hut uecouiits mU't he sett'e..! to thofrucciou iif a pie.* ^h'uuas 
were former,y most eunful to cultivate a staid busiue-s-engrossed 
manner, no gob I iii tlrdr tuibaus, no sirnwy ornaments, no dealings 
with daucrag'-giiis or (.ther light amusements. As in the cate of 
bankruptcy the power of this old rule has greatly deelined. 

Of Oujarat ^hiuias a few are landholders and some are in O.iveru- 
moni or piivate service, hut tb.e bulk are traders and shoi)keejiers. 
Jlost h'ania laiulh .Llers have invested in land money made in tiado or 
as jilealei's. The rest are mortgagees or holder.s of lauds granted for 
terviccs ivnlercd as disauet revenue supenutendeuts Jcsi'n's and as 
(listrh-t aec-iunt lilts ni’ijmxiuldr.t. Of those in service the greater 
number are in native lir.ns, some in p.i.-ts of trust well ]>aid and with 
chain es of }>!iva’e tia.le and prolit; others simple clerks poovlr' paid 
and h.idly otf. Of tlie vest some arc in Oovernmeut empbiy, most as 
eler!;; and a few in liigli positions, ifoine, especially am.mg the ilodhs, 
are clerbs and ad.nini-trat I's in the native states of Kathi iva(laand in 
Kaciili ; some aic iii European mevehants’ olTices and m railway and 
spinning com]'anies in Roinbav. A few earn their living as lawyers 
medical practitioners anl engiueers, and still ' fewer as mechanics 
manuracturers and craftsmen. 
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Of the tvaclevp/ the wealthiest rcciive dep.;bits, nep;rt'ate hiils of 
exchange, make advances to persons of credit, usurers tvadcis and the 
letter class o'^ cultivators, and onyage directly in trade.” Th jso who 
have a small capital ba’row money on ease' terms from s 'Uic ivealtlu' 
memljer of their caste and employ ii, in usury or in dealings in eloth 
grain and other articles Others without ca\dtal keep retail shops of 
groceries, eloih, grain, and miscellaneous goods ; while some move frimr 
\illageto village hawking spices and condiments. In former times 
Gujarat Vania traders went as far as the Kannltak and IMadras •, 
several have setlleil tliere and are known as Giijar ^'^)llias, Of late 
years, except in Ecnnhay where they are jiermauently edalilirhed, in very 
few instances liave Vaunis seitlel out of Gujarat. Like their ancestors 
the present Sorathiya ^ anias of south Kathiivad i have settled for 
trade piirpo.es In Zanzihar and Arabia. 

The hllowing details show how in many cases a poor Vania makes 
his start in life and how the hnsiness of a rich merchant is carried on. 
T'o the village trader his shop is useiul chielly as a means of inducing 
the poorer class of villagers to open aceoimls with him,'" TTie arti<-les 
are not, as in a town shop, laid out tuattiact the passerV notiee. The 
small stock of grain or eloth is kc])t in the inner room of an ordimiiv 
dwelling. j\lany of these village shops liave for geueratious remained 


' Xl'L'F.iimpcm UMiylli rs .'ire full cf Uiu still (X the t'aiiiU of Surat .uul 
C'auili.iy. Jfiivl.Klo i.r.T.‘I'.as) siio.its of till 111 as it votol to tr.ulo, tUoivulios" mil 
liluasauti'st of ull liuli.iiis [lo'.o. T.ivornicr (\.o. lil.'i'j fuin 1 tiioiu .o .iio;!,' iu tiM lo 
tliut a Jlov luight be ,ie\'reuUi-sil to ibeiu [llan-U, 11. ;;77/. Vn. r (t.n. li’oC - lilsl) 
tliouj'lil that witir. ut the V.iui'.. neither Euroin-aiis nor naliies cuiiid tru'le. The} uiU 
ply, -a\sOsinatou(.’..r>. Kls'J), ut-.cmiuo .a pi'-e tluuoh ih, v c m cwiiiiua'iil 1 .lih,i of 
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in the hands of-the same family. The poorer members of this class, 
with their capital invested in advances to the cultivators of the village, 
jiass tlieir whole time in recovering- outstandings. The richer traders, 
anxious to rise in the social scale, Iray houses in a neighhouiing- 
town, and there S}iend greater part of the year. At two seasons of 
the vear tliey visit the village and open their simps, during the rain}" 
months when the poor come for advances of grain, and at harvest 
time when they g’o to recover their dues. Men of this class seldom 
open shops in towns. The s-ms of village shopkeepers succeed their 
fathers. If there are several sons and the family is pom’, the younger 
brothers so-metimes try to start business in a fresh vil'age. In small 
towns bankers and moneylenders generally do business in their houses. 
Ill most large towns they have two houses, a dwelling and a place of 
business not far from the dwelling. Their dwellings are of one or two 
stories liigli, of brick sometimes embellished by richly carvel wooden 
fronts. Within, as a rule, they are plain. The public rooms are hare 
except a few lamps hung from the ceiling and a row of cushions and 
pil.ows ranged along the walls. When several hrotheis shave the same 
liouse, though separate sets of rooms are generally allotted to each 
family, the whole household spend their time and take tlieir meals 
together. The front room outlie second Hour cal ed Ci/Z’/nt/'-is set 
apart for business. On cither side of the i-oorn i^ a row of wooden 
desks about two feet high and two foot broad and between the desks 
and the wall is a row of cushions. Those side-eash’ons are for the 
clerks. I.iarger and fuller cushions, stretched either in the centre or 
across the end of the room, are kept for the head of the estahlishmont 
and his assistant or contideutial clerk, the uninim. If the banker has 
brothers or sons they help him to manage the business, and, when in 
the office, share the place of honour. If tlie head of rlio hrm dies, his 
eldest son or some other qualified member of the f imily is ch iscn to 
fill his place. T’he household generally remains undivided. En-h 
ineniber is allow el to spend a certain sum from the eommou stock. 
From this allowance ho meets his ordinary f,imilyc*xj)ensos. fdarriage 
or funeral charg'es are met from tlie general funds or from a special 
sum advanced by the rest of the family. If any member of the family 
wishes to trade on liis own account an advance may he made to him as 
to anv other borrower. 

The office opeiTs about seven in the morning when the clerks are 
ex|H-'cted to he iii their places. W ork goes on till noon when, with 
one or twoi exceptions, the clerks rvturn to the r homes todiuo and rest. 
"Work again begins about three anl goe.s on fro u three t 11 dark and 
not uiico'.uinonlv :is late as eigh:. In a large hanking house the 
cstahhshmenL con*isls of heglnners ah'ikun ch clerks /iumhtii.s, 
a kevkeeper a eo:u-tcster .s-Zro/h one or two agents tjuta i/ns 

in chai'g(' of l)ranch csfahlishments, and the coutideuti.il clerk at 
liead-qiuirters who also is called mudini. Except Mfirwari d anuis, 
who have men of tlieir own caste, hankers and traders almost always 
employ (iujanil, ^'aui;is and Shravaks. A few Erahinans and Piirsis 
are also engagi’d. 

The apprentices, who are generally sons or relations of some of tlie 
clerks, begin work about tw'elve. 8oino of these hoys can read and 
w'rite, others have had no education. Those who have learnt the use 
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ot tlie tallies oie ab'e ai once to help in the simpler parts nr a clerkA 
work. ki h"se who have not beiMi tanght begin to le.arn to reaJ and 
write. At iirst their chief dnty is to make themselves n.'cful lu the 
office, biing’'ng’ the banker his tobaeco-iiipo, jiveparing betelnut and 
leaves, taking orders to the market, fetching vegetables, .and sjiend ng 
jiart of tlieir time in the bankerU h.iuse amusing his children. They 
are paid from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 a month out of n'lkhaill literally sweei- 
meats, or fj/nicciir.-i amounts a'dowe.l by conGituents for the good of 
the banker’s establishment. After four or five yeais an a]'iprentiec is 
genes allv promoted to be a fderk or <ju)ni'ida and a few of the- cleverer 
clerks lito to be agents or p.artners. 

About two bnndved years ago Ovington noticed ‘ that the \Yuf a 
bv the strengtb of bi.s brain wi.l sum bis accounts with egu.il exactness 
and (piicker despatch than the icaliest arithmetician with Ids jieu.'^ 
This is no less true of the Vania clerk of the piroscnt day, uhnse chief 
business during th.c term of bis apjirenticcship is to eultivato bis 
^lowers of mental c.aleulation. With IhLs-object the ATnia boy eomiiiits 
to meiuorv a number of very elaborate tables. Thctc tables, of vliich 
tliere are no fewer tlm-n twenty, contain among others two sets fur 
uliole numbers, one tabic for units up to ton multiplied as liigb as 
forty times; the other for numbers from eleven to twenty mu.l pfed 
from eleven to t\\ cuty times. There arc also fi’actloiial table,'gw.ng 
the re.-ult.' of multiplying R I 1}, U, 21, and 31, into units 
from one to one hundred; intorosl-tab'es showing, at the iiioiuhly 
rate of one per cent on sums of from Re. 1 to Rs. 1000, the amount 
due for each quarter of a month ; tables of the squares of all minil ers 
from one to one hundred, and a set of teclinical rules for ihul ng the 
price of a part from the price of tlie whole. The clerk has also to 
Ic.u'ii the bargain words ill c nnmon Uso amijng traders. In b.irg.iins 
the following words are uscd instead cf the ordiii.iry luimerals ; a., 
quarter is calli.d x/n'/i, a half i'/f, tliive-qiiaiters jxtuit.', (.me /'e/, 
t w o c/Z/d,///, three vilhi'm, fi>ur//n.Vi, fi'.'O ui'il, six <-/lifli. seven x/ium.i r, 
cigln mil, 1 ’/, lunc tet\ I'nii/dl. In mental calculations llie clc.k 

Uses cent' or </,./,■,Z./v, coineituig them into annus and qiiarter-auuus 
by the help of tables-lie has e nnmitted to memory. 

A clerk or draws about Rs. 3 a month, ri'ing by yearly 

additions to Rs. 20 : this is not paid regularly, hut whcnevi'i’ the clerk 
is in want of iiionev. The clerks are cither in charge' of c iri’e,s[iondenee 
or of aeciunil-hooks. A corrcspoudcnco clerk writes lettm-s, pr.qi.ai-cs 
bills of cx'diaimi', or .attends the civil court, d’he aci’oimt-boolc cka-k 
writes up the different bij.pks'ubmitting them for exaniiimtion cither 
f’l tlie head flci’k or iihniiin or to tlie haiikor. After some wuirs the 
i lerk Is geiiei'ally promoted t.i he trca-siuer or ZivZ/oZo/', his monthlv pay 
ri'ing to Us. 2d. The trea'iiriT s.ts in a room by liiniself. This room 
wlncii 1 - called Z.o/d, r- funnslicl with a str.mg wooden Ikjx; (,r mi ji-on 
'afe. with as much money as is likely to he wanted for the dav. In 
the e\eiiiiig the balance is Counted by the hanker or Coiilidcntial iderk 
and replaced in the safe. hen any larg'o sums are received they are 


1 0\inct..u', Vojac,; to Si,rat (A.n. IGy.i), 270, So also Tavcniicr (a.d, lUCl) in 
ilan-i- II, 077. 
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taken to the banker’s house and placed in the treasury^ ■which is 
generally a strong’ cellar. The treasurer is not resj)onsible for bad 
money. This is the duty of the tester or shroff. When not engaged 
on their special duties, the treasurer and tester hel^J the clerks. The 
treasurer is generally promoted to be agent or ninHim, who besides a 
monthly salary from Rs. 20 to Rs. 75 is allowed to engage in private 
trade. The position of most trust and respect in the establishment is 
held by the manager, who also is called mmiim. The manager is 
generally a man well up in years, who prefers a position at head¬ 
quarters to the greater worry of a liranch establishment. The manager 
seldom attends the office before three in the afternoon. He sits near 
■(.he banker in tlie seat of honour at the heail of the room, and besides 
arranging the terms of large ti’ansaetions and discussing them with 
his master, he examines the books and sees that the clerks do their 
work properly. 

The banker generally comes to the office in the afternoon and 
discusses business with the manager. Eonuerly bankers were expert 
bookkeepers and themselves'examined and cheeked the accounts. Of 
late several of them have learned English instead of studying book¬ 
keeping, and are in great measure forced to trust their manager. 
Es})ecially when the banker is a \'an:a the relations between the 
master and his confidential clerk are extremely intimate. In all 
important family matters the confidential clerk is consulted, and an 
eipiallv close intimacy 'prevails between the female members of the' 
families. Except in questions connected with dowry and marriage 
settlements the female members of the banker's family are seldom 
consulted. Instances occur in which widows of l.ankers carry on their 
husband’.s buSlne.'S with the help of a manager or /■,'."////;!. Eut such 
cases are rare, and as a woman cinnot attend the office or juibliely 
transact Inisiness, a widow can cxerc'sc little real control over the 
Ulana^eInent of her all'airs. 

Though their regular pay is seldom more th.an IE. "-.10 a yi'.vr, tlie 
members of a Ijanker’s establishment enjoy certain advantages. I'he 
clerks liavo much loburo. There is no . weekly rest, hut bes des the 
sacred month of Shr^’ran (.Tuly-Angu~t), when little busines.'. gcies on, 
there arc not Ic.ss than sixtv religions holidays. At any time ako, 
though jierliaps with .a little g’rnmbling oii the nuwtor's part, a clerk 
niav go on leave for two or thri'e davs. Again there are clo^e social 
relafoiis between the heal of the est.ibli-lmient and lin clerks. The 
Iiead of the tirm attends marriage, birlli, deith, and other fear-t' given 
bv Ills clerks ami often helps to meet their tawt, HuMilimiii and 
Farsi emjilovers are proverlnallv liberal, jiresentiug’ their ^ei'vauts with 
sums varying from Us. to R'. 200 and even a \ ama will gave a 
tnmted clerk as much as IH. 100, In .a blit inn to gifts, advances of 
Rs. orRs.2U0 are often made, the am mnt being recovered by 
deg'i'ee> from the e'erk’s pav. If a serv.int die.- leaving a iamily of 
voung children, the master will comra'inly epeiul a-^ much a-^ IN. 200 
on ca^te entertainments, and will take one of the boys into his office. 
Marriage aitl oilier eerem mies in the banker’s f.imily are ako oeeasions 
for liberality. 'J'he clerks are feasted and aerording to tlieir position 
in the offiiie get from Rs. 5 to Rs. 100 if their master is a Minia, and 
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from Es. 10 toEs. 200 if lie is aParsi or Musalman. Some Jays liefovc 
the marriage the clerks pay their respects to their master and apply a 
red mark or clmnllo to his forehead or to the brow of the bride or 
bridegroom, and at the same time present from Re. 1 to Rs. 10. Ikis 
between equals is a reciprocal gift, but in tbe case or clerks the bankei 
returns each a larger sum than he has presented. On the occasion of 
a birth, especially the birth of an heir to an elderly man, the dependants 
receive little less than at a marriage. 

Bankers and merchants spend Dtiudi, the four last days of the 
Guiarat Hindu year,. which fall sometimes in October sometimes 
in November, in settling their aftairs. The accounts are drawn up 
■ready to be signed by the different persons who have dealings with 
the bankers. Among the better class of bankers, when the 
signatures have been received and the accounts settled and ailjusted, 
the books are carefully preserved. kVhile the old accounts are being 
' balanced, a set of new books has been bought, and after four o’clock in 
the afternoon of the last day of the year, Brahman priests are asked to 
the office where the banker," the clerks, and many of his friends meet to 
worship tbe books, d his ceremony is called book-worship or vahi-pujan. 
The new books are piled on a wooden stool generally in front of 
Lakshmi the goddess of wealth, lighted lamps arc placed round them, 
and flowers are strewn on the books. The in-io.«t repeats a prayer for 
the favour of the goddess on the next year’s businc.^s, and, dijiping his 
finger in saffron or kauhn, makes round marks bn the first page of each 
book. After about half an hour the worship ends by writing on the 
wall of the room the words S'r'l (Jancdiuj/nimninh, Lakshmnnafiini 
mail at, Bhanddr hharinir ‘ Salutation to the Great Ganesh^ and ‘ Mother 
Lakshmi help us, overflow our treasure chests.’ Presents are distri¬ 
buted to Brahmans, and gifts made to relations dependants brokers 
and friends. 

This ceremony of book-worship is almost entirely confined to 
townspeople. The village shojikeeper <^'r moneylender seldom practises 
it. Among townspeople the observance is common among artisans and 
shopkeepers as well as among bankers and traders. Nor do Hindus 
alone keep the festival. Pai’si and even Bohora merchants get their 
books worshipped through their Hindu nt/nnuis or clerks under instruc¬ 
tions from a Brahman priest, and for luck allnw the words S'/'! 
(Iniieahdi/iuunnah to he written at the beginning of their hooks and on 
the walls of their office. IVirsi merchants take jiart in the ceromonies 
and allow the Brahman to red-mark their foreheads. But Bohora.s take 
no part, and, when the Hindu ceremony is over, carry their hooks to 
their high-jiriost, the Mulla Saheb, who writes an Arabic inscription, 
and is given a pre.scnt. 

The account-books which arc about two feet long and six inches 
broad are covered with flexible red leather. Two inches from the 
back the pages arc encircled by a band of leather and laced together by 
a strong cord drawn through the leather band and piercing-the pages. 
In making these hooks two precautions are taken to guard against the 
leaves being tampered with, the pages are left uncut on one side of the 
margin above the leather band, and the pag s are arranged in sets or 
jtifh, -0 that one leaf cannot lie removed without considerable risk. 
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The paper in these books is" made chiefly in Ahmedabhd.and Surat by 
Musalman paper-makers or kitffdis. The. pa^es are without headings 
or columns, divisions h ing marked by vertical plaits made at the time 
of binding the book, 'the centre fold divides the page into the receipt 
or/icmd and the pivment or ndhar sides, and several smaller creases 
mark sjiaces for the date and the main-heads sub-heads and other details. 

•As a rule merchants kijp their books in rupees^ quarter-rupees, and 
cents or doled as. In ent'ning fraet'onal parts of a rupee the fraction is 
shown by a perpcndicu'a ■ stroke preceded by a dot. Ihus a quarter 
of a rupee is written -.1, two-quarters oil, and .three-quarters oUl. 
When the amount cim-isis of whole rupees and fractions the upright 
fraction stroke is placed aitcr therupee figure, thus Rs.tl st .nds for Hs.6 
annas 4 ; cents or ; re shown either in figurcsnpto fS, or converted 

into auras at the rate of ( ^ cents to one annu. According to the system 
of writing cents in tiga.'c.- np to iS, Rs. 16 annas It would be thus 
shown t'i.iil l^ll, that is 16 rupees plus olll or | of a rupee that is 
12 annas plus 12 cents and ou or i cent, that is 124 cents, ecjual 
to. 2 annas or a total of U annas. If the 12i cents w-ere written as 
annas the entry would stsud ttui —, that is as Ijefore, 16 rupees plus 
sill or 12 annas plus - or two annas, each anna or 6j cents being 
represented by a h irizoiital stioke. .Again, if quarters of an annahav'c 
to be shown, for each quarter a piorpeudicular stroke follows the horizonta^l 
anna stroke, dims Rs. 16-11-3 would be entered ^4Ul —I, that is lb 
rupees plus olll or 12 annas, plus - or 2 anuas, plus oi or 3 pies. 


A lu'ge bauker generally keeps six account-books. A cash-book or 
a bill-register or huniUai-noaill, a journal^ or avaro, a lodger 
or kh i f t-L'iihi, an ackui)wlodgmont*book or and an 

iutercst-boolk or vi/uj-cahi . The cash-book or roj-mA contains daily 
transaotiims of cash Tccelvod and c.ish ]>aid with opening and closing 
,ha!anC('s. I'rum this hoik items are triu-ferred to several accounts 
in the ledger anil its ledger page is marked opposite each entry- Ihe 
hill-ivgi-.tcr ox In'laliIII -iiriftith shows all bills "1; exchange is-uod and 
discluuged. The hills of exchange wliich are either p;yable at sight 
or after a certain interval are of three kinds. Ihe first ilhaitijog, 
literallv to the holder, is made payable by tlic driwer to the 2 >ayee 
ilhiiiii in- his order; the sec md xlidhjnij, literally to a responsible party, 
is payable toanv hmd idle holder of the bill. I Ins jiayce is a jierson of 
resjiectibilitv, and as t'ae drawee paVs on the strength of his po.-ition, 
!t has been'decided that if the bil'l is stolen or pro\es a forgery, the 
drawee can roc iver fr.im the actual payee. The jiayec of the hundi is 
hound to prodiic’ the iicrson from whom he g.it Ids /;and to 
-how that he is a doi/i or respon-ible iierson in order to avoid his own 
liability. The third variety of Irli is callol uldi,[ioj literally by 
dcscriptou. In this form of bill an account of tlie ai'pearanCe of the 
jierson to wh nii the money is ]iayablc is given iu the boi\ of the 

bill. In the acknowk'dginent-bo )k or .so/,/7 h/a-'i/o/f, caeli elient has a 

M'paraA' page and an entry is generally ma le when the transaction 
takes iilace. In dealing* with the ]) lorer classes nioueykmders are 
careful to obtain the borrowers’ signature to each cnti'}'. In oidinary 
cases it is considered sulllcient to get the signature of the person 
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interested at the end of the year. The Journal or dvaro includes a 
daily statement of all transactions including transfer and adjustment 
entries. As a rule it is not posted every day. The ledger or 
hhdtd-vciJii contains an ahstract of all the entries in the journal dvro 
and cash-book rojmel arranged according to date under the names of 
persons to uhom they apply. 'Ihe ledger is piovided with an 
alphabetical index. '1 heinteiest-book or vij/dj-vahi cont-.nns statements 
of interest due. The interest-book is prepared from the ledger page 
of ■ each indirddual account. Bankers and moneylenders make up the 
interest account at the close.of the mercantile year. In each account 
the outstanding balance and the interest due are treated as tlie opening 
balance on which interest for the coming year is to run. 'the following 
arc the special features of the method of calculating interest used by native 
hankers. The first pecurarity of the native system is that it is not 
necessary to make calculations in respect of each item of the account. 
If a banUer receives a deposit of'Rs. IbOO on the first day of the year 
and Bs. 400 are withdrawn at the end of the second month, Bs. 200.at 
the end of the fourth month, Rs. 150 at the end of the sixth month, and 
Rs.,2..0-at the'cud of the ninth nronth, the native hanker does not 
calculate interest on the Bs. lOOO on one side and the interest on the 
withdrawal items on the other, but ca’i-ulates interest on the parts of 
Bs. 1000 as they are withdrawn. Thus the amount of Bs. 1000 
har-ing been with.lrawn by parts he calculates interest on Es. 400 for 
two months, on Rs. 200 for four months, on Bs. 150 for six months, and 
on Rs. 2 ,j 0 for nine months. He calculates his interest on a particirlar 
item by reference to the entr'es which discharge the liability represented 
by that item. Ibis method makes some saving in the number of 
calculat-.ons and uinler it the items for multiplication would be much 
sinal'er than under the ordinary system. This being the n^ve banker’s 
principle of calculation the first tlnng he does is to note how each item 
has hecndiscliaiged and to arrange the items accordingly in the interest- 
book. The follow.iig are two accounts one taken from the ledger the 
other from the incere.-;t-book which will illustrate the principle on 
which the banker makes h;s entries and calculations : 


Led.fer Acronnt for the Iliiohi Tear 1051 (.1 fi. 1505-95), 


i 

RkCBII’TS Jama, 


Pat.mekts I'dfidr. 

! Rg. 

** 

i 

Rs 


1 4c0 

1 

j '■uJ 4th, Saturday (lj.t 

! L>eee;nbei 

1 

Kfii'tik 1st, Mrinday» (29th 

October , 

500 

I Pn'tth sud Ut. Friday (2Sth Doc- 
1 eniljtr IS04), 

; 1-325 

Jfith o>/d Stlf, Friday list June 
I.''’!.-, . 

2i54 

Ch'iifri -.ltd 1st, Wednesday 
(2rth March IhOoi. 

9:0 

A<ad i-'td 9th, luesday (Itlth ' 
Jul> 

IfiOO 

A-ititi mtd 4th, Wtdnesriay i20th 
Jure 1895). 

1 1234 

Siu-ai'uti hth, Monday (29th , 

July la’jrj. i 

OBO ! 

( 

ShraV'iii V'ul 11th, Mondaj 
(19th Aui;u-t 1895 . 

! 5S0 

Dha.lurm vud lUli, Saturduv ; 
(14th September I5.15). 

800 f 
1 

A wd t'th, Tuesday (24th 1 

hcptcinbcr 1595;. j 

5‘*5 

A'ko v.td Jni, Sunday (6ch 
October 1595;. 

7104 j 

i 

1 

feti20 

_ 1 
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A native banker ■would make up his interest aecount on the above as 
below : 


Or, 


1 J>r. 


' Rs. 450 Mdgmr Bud 4th, 

1 12,650i Es. 3196 KdHik aud Ist, 


Saturday, 

1 Monday. 


* ,, 600 PoiA iU'i 1st, 

! 495 Rs. 450 M. 1 d lys 3. 


Friday, 

1000 „ .500 Ms. 2 days 0. 

1317i 

,, 2S54 Chaitra Bwi 1st, 

ll,155j ,, 2246 Ms. djdays 14. 


Wednesday. 

•-—--- 


" Rs. 2246 Ms, 0 days 0. 

794J Rs. 1525 Jeth md 8th, 

1 

L317i „ 60S Ms. 2 days 5. 

Friday. 


—- 

Rs. 608 M, 0 days 0, 

t 4551 

Rs, 1600 A'xhdd Bud 4th, 

7945 „ 917 M, 4 days 11. 

1 

Wednesday. 

— —■-=~ —~~—=-— 

; 

Rs. 917 M. 0 days 0. 

302j Rs. 950 Anhdd vad 9th, 


465i „ 683 M. \ dais 5. 

i Tuesday. 



Rs. OS'! M. 0 days 0. 


* Rs,' 960 Shrdvan vad 14th, 

, 302^ ,, 267 M. 1 days 4. 


Monday. 

1 ---- 


Rs. 267 M. 0 days 0. 

1507| Rs. 1234 Shracamud 8th, 


• ,, 093 M. 0 dajs 0. 

Monday. 


'..... 

JCli Es. 693 M. i cloys 6. 


• Rs. 800 A'so mi 6th, Tues- 

1046 „ 541 Ms. days 13. 

! 

day. 



• Es. 5il M. OdaysO. 

! 460| Rs, 680 Bhadarva vad 


’ ,, 259 M. 0 days 0. 

'■ 11th, S.rturday, 



1 86', Ks. 259 M. 0 dav8 10. 


' Rs. 321 Balance A'so vad 

' 3744 „ 321 >1 1 days S. 


3Uth, Friday, 

--- - 



231| Rs, 535 A'so vad 3rd, 

1 


Sunday, 



M. 0 days 13, 


■ 

15,947} 

: 1772J 


1772^ deduct. 



uriTVj 


AB9TB\CT, 


Cr. 

• .1 

Dr. 


1 Rs. 856 

0 0 Debit balance capital 



due on Kdrttk aud 
1st, ls.n2. 


, j », i)3 

2 6 Interest on 14,175^ (Sar) 

• 

i . 

1 

at 6 aiin.as per cent 
per month. 

1 

1 

Total Rs 909-2-6. 
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The first item on the debit side is Rs. .3196. The bnnker has first 
to see how this item is discharged; for that he looks to the earliest 
items on the credit side. The .first item on the credit side is Rs. 450 ; 
it is brought down on the debit side as sub-item of Rs. 3196. Then the 
next item of the credit side is also entered as a sub-entry under Rs. 3196 ; 
but these two items do not discharge Rs. 31 >6 but leave a balance of 
Rs. 2216. If the third credit item were less than this balance it 
would also have been enter^ as a sub-entry under the item of Rs, 3196 ; 
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but the third item of Es. 2851 beiu» larger than the balance, out of 
the same, Its. 2216, which are equivalent to the balance are transferred 
as a sub-entry un !er thentem of Rs. 31J6 and the item of Rs. 2J1(J is 
also entered as asub-entiy of the credit entry of Rs. 28.54' to show what 
portion of it weut towards the discharge of the original debt. These 
sub-entries iu(li(jate tiiat the origind debt of Rs. bltd was discharged 
by three items of Rs. -450 Rs. 500 and Rs. 2245 out of Rs. 28-54 ; if 
then interest is calcuhted on Rs. 450 Rs. -sOO and Rs. 2246 out of 
Rs. 2854 from the date of the entry of Rs. 3106 till the three items 
of R3.,450 Rs. 500 and Rs. 28-31 were respectively receiveJ that would 
represent the correct interest on the item of Rs. 3l06 till t'ae date of 
its d'v:-harge. The client being responsible to the b inker for the interest 
on these items the interest thereon is entered on the debit side ; but on 
receipt of Rs. 2b5t the banker becomes a debtor of his client and the 
banker is liable to his client for inmrest on the difference between 
Rs. 2851—221G = 608 tilt a larger itein is paid to tiie client, therefore 
608 is entered as a sub-entry of Rs. 285 I and the interest on Rs. 60S 
is entercl on the credit aide. Now the banker having discharged this 
debt of Rs. bOS by the payment of Rs. l.)2.5, Rs. 603 are entered as a 
sub-entry of Rs. 1-323 and the balance of Rs. 017 appears as a 
sub-entry under it for the calculation of interest and intere-it on the 
debit side ii calculited on this sub-entry : but tliis ddjt of the client 
is dischavged by the receipt of Rs. 1600 by toe banker and therefore 
Rs. 91-7 are t"ans£erved on the credit side as a sub-entrv under the item 
of Rs. 160 I and the balance out of this 1 iOl) appears as a further sub- 
entry under it for the purpose of calculating interest. In this manner 
the banker g.>es on entering the items of tiie transacMbns and showing 
The diseharu'e of ea.'h item by snlj-entries. After .having arranged the 
items as abive in tlio interest-book the luinker then pr-oceeds tiMuako a 
calculrtion o: tin months and diys in ro-peet of whidi intei'cst is to be 
allowed on the entries and siih-en‘'ric.s and tlii'se are oiiterod in tlic 
interest-book against the ito n or sub-ionii on its right in r.-ference to 
rhe party who becomes liable for the int rest. 

The native banker’s way of calculating time for interest is reiuark- 
able. It h.is the recommendation of bota siinplicitv and evactne-s. In 
accounts' between bankers and bankers or where the hanker is the 
depositary 111'interest is calculated on every mouth of tli rtv da\s. Even 
tlmugh a sum may remain with a haulvv for a wliole onlinarv Hindu 
’ year, the banker does not allow intere.-t for twelve inontlis Iji^t oulr E.r 
eleven months anda half and nine days, the onlinarv Hindu rear (-(insist¬ 
ing of •'15 1 days. W hetlier a month lie of twenti'-e g-Iit d.ii s tw('nrv- 
nine diys or tiiirty days, th > int -rest ace irding to the luiiker's custom 
won d he upon a month of th rty days. The outre of ea -h trausac- 
tmn in the hi ikcr’s ledger an I in',(‘rest h-mk gives its Hindu nioiiHi 
The flay of the fortnight, th-(h'seriptiou of the fortnight wlidliei- li.,-]it 
cr dark, and the day of the week. N((\v as four we-ks luive tw('ut,v- 
ciglit diys and a binker’s m mth eo.isists of thirtv (lavs, the banker 
adds two to the d.iys of thi week for the ])urpose of arr'ving at a 
•mrresponding day of th's following month ; and h ; g-o \s on ad liim two 
days to the w" ; for every month an I ou' div f ,r (-very lulf a immth 
thus m ca.calating time from Kdrtik .Sul 1st Monday to Mao-^ar Bud 
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4th Saturday, the exact month would end two days after Monday that is 
on Wednesday and the banker therefore calculates the odd days from 
Thursday and taking Thursday Friday and Saturday, finds the period 
to be one month and three days. From Kfirtik Sud 1st Monday 
to Chaitar Sud 1st Wednesday it is five ordinary months; but these 
being ordinary months less than the banker’s, the banker first putsdo-wii 

months and then multiplies by two, which gives 9 ; but nine being 
more than the number of days in the week he subtracts 7 which leaves 
two, and he calculates two days from Monday which brings him to 
Wednesday. He therefore commences to count from Thursday and the 
term being more than one week, he calculates up to the Wednesday of 
the second week which gives him fourteen days. Thus the period from 
Kartik Sud 1st Monday to Chaitar Sud 1st Wednesday is four and a 
half months and fourteen days. From Kfirtik Sud 1st Monday to Posh 
Sud 1st Friday being two ordinary months, he counts four (that is 
2 X -2) days from IMonday, which brings him to Friday; but as Friday is 
the day of the week of Posh Sud 1st, from Kartik 1st Monday to Posh 
Sud 1st Friday is exactlv two months of thirty days each. From Chaitar 
Sud 1st Wednesday to Jeth Sud 8th Friday being more than two months, 
he counts four days from Wednesday which brings him to Sunday and 
he counts from Monday to the Friday following which gives him five 
days; therefore the period between these days would be two months 
and five da}"s. 

After having made his entries in the interest book of the mimbers of 
die months and days for which interest is to be calculated in reference 
to the different items, he proceeds with his calculation of interest. 
This is done by a multiplication of the period in months by the amount 
in each ease. For integral or fractional months up to 3| he has his 
tables ; but when the fraction is greater than 31, ho multiplies by the 
integral number and by | by his table and adds up the two products. In 
reference to days of which the figure would in no case exceed fourteen 
as half months are entered as fractions of the month, the number of 
days is multiplied by the amount and this is divided by 30 by 
means of a table also, and this quotient is added to the product of 
the months and the amount. Thus in the interest account showm above, 
511 is a sub-entry of 1234 and the calculation in respect of that item 
is to be made for 11 mouth and thirteen days, the banker arriving at the 
result as below. He first multiplies 511 bv li : 

Therofore 500 X 13 = 75U and 
Then 541X1.3= 7033: ilxHj^CU- 

This divided by 30= 234V nearly. - 

811 V+'J3H = 1046 SlU 

This jiroduct of time calculated by months and amount is called 
sar, and the sars of the different items and sub-itcras are entered 
to their left on the same side of the account, a nought (0) being 
placed against the corresponding item on the opposite side to show 
that intere.st has been calculated. After the s,i,s in respect of the 
various items and sub-items are calculated and entered, those on 
each side of the account are added up; and the difference between them 
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is entered on the side on which there is the greater total. This difference 
is the interest in cents on the transactions o£ the year calculated at 
one per cent a month. This amount is then multiplied by the fraction 
which represents the rate of interest in rupees for each month. Thus if 
the rate is of S annas, it is mnlt'plied by \ ; if 4 annas, it is multiplied 
by I; if 6 annas it is multiplied by j, and the product mult'plied by 1.^ 
and so on. The product is then divided by one hundred and the result 
represents the interest on the whole account for the twelve months ; 
and it is carried forward into the ledger. 

Rankers who are also merchants, in addition to the si.x; account 
books mentioned above, keep separate registers or iiomlls for each of 
the different classes of trans.ictious in nhich they engage. Thus tlieie 
is a goods-register nh'ihii aoinlJi, an insurance-register cinv'hLi noniJh, 
and a customs-register Siifiaini uoihlli. These registers are written 
everyday, and from them and other sources the journal or tv ,0 is 
posted at the bookkeeper’s convenience. 


A town Vania lises between five and .siv, bathes and spends from 
a quarter of an hour to half an hour in worshippin.g- his hon.-eln rid gods, 
Then if he is a .shopkeeper he g.-io- to his shop.* If ho is old, in 
independent circumstauce.s, ur religiou.s minded, he goo? to a temple. 
If a clerk he goes to Ins master’.^ oflice, and if a (lovcrnnieiit 
servant to a market to fetch vogetaUes. If he is in Government 
service he takes his morning- meal hetneeu ten .and eleven: 
otherwise ho dines at noon. Jf ho is wclI-t.)-do and is his own 
master he takes a nndd.'iy nap and g-ocs hack to husiiie.-'S about three, 
lie returns home late in the evening, sups, talks with the memhers 
of his laniily, helps the hoys in learning their tables, or listens to the 
Mahahharat or the Kamayan epiics. lie goes to sleep between nine 
and eleven. Except that he moves about less and is more eon-stanf in 
his sh(jp, the village ^ iinia siicnds his time very much in the same way 
as a town Vcinia. 

Ill villages and towns a Vania woman rises abr ut six nr at four 
on every second or third da}- wlieii coi'ii lias to he ground. She 
sweeps the house, draws water from a neighbouring well or stream 
and scours the cooking and drinking vessels. 'I'lieii slie 1 allies and 
worships _ the househo.d gods .and inake.s ready what is wanted tor 
the iiioriiing meal. About uoon .die cooks the'dinnoi- and takes her 
meals after the men of the family have linlshed. bhe llien cowdnngs 
the kitchen, cleans the pots, and fotclies wafer, looks .afte;- the 
children, sift- gmin, ,.r docs needle-work. In tlw afternoon she \isits 
ncighhour.s and iTiends m- sits in the Iioum-. Vfter dark she makes 
supper ready, talks for a time, and goes to bed abmit nine. ‘Of 'late 
years iii cities tlie cinidoyment of servants has great Iv lessened the 
household work of the women of rich families'. I’.eyond enokiim 
and siqicrvising the household tliev lune im special duties'. Thev spend 
the greater part of the mornings in worsliijq.iiig the gols ,,r "visitino- 
temjilcs and the afternoon in indoor games, talking, and singino- ^ 


1 Befou' tile ,tin’s biismc-.s a i-eligieiu slionkerpci- n.iUirs tli. tin-,, li, I I ... 7 

nily It 7V.th tnr.„eri.. „r r.api.w.ler aial^tnav. ii uit).' H,,io 'g f 

to traioaet buMaess, )7.. bows to l,is ...it, bi. niUebov, aiol ,i:.. ^ I 

avools beguaant' the day to bargaining with a -(Uarrelsomo < uUoiu. r ' ' ^ 
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Vilnius are very religious, attacliiug special importance to omens 

S nJ often^ consulting astrologei’s. Of late a few have joined the 
vaminarayan sect, and all respect Brahmans and Brahmanical gods. 
■•$ut as a class Gnjar.at Yanias are staunch adherents of the 
Yallabhaoharya sect to v.diieh they are said to have been eon verted 
about four hundred years ago. To the Maharajas or religious heads 
of their sect the ^’;^nias show extreme resj)ect and honour. Instead 
of the sacred-thread both men an I women wear a basil thread haallii 
necklace round the neck. They worship daily at the V’^allabhachnrya 
temples and in their houses. In south Gujar.it each house has either 
a separate god-room or a portion of the house is set apart for the 
household gods. Thev mark their brows with two upright linos of 
redpowder k'luk/i, rub tbeir eyelids and foreheads with the yellow dust 
which is found near Gokul and Mathura, and imprint a seal dijiped in 
sandal-dust between the sectarian lines and on the temples neck and 
arms. I'he Vanias employ Brahmans in all religious ceremonies. As 
a rule the priest belongs to the subdivision of Brahmans to which the 
Vania subdivision corresponds. A Modh Vania generally has a 
Modh Bralimau as his family priest and a Shrimali Viinia a Shnmali 
Brdhmau. Besides presents of money and grain on all core:nonial 
occasions the priest gets daily doles of grain. Of late with the 
spread of education the influence of the Mahdraj is has been slowly 
declining. 

A Vdnia woman generally goes to her father’s house for her emfino- 
ment. On the birth of a child the family astrologer is asked to note 
tlie time and the news is sent to the child’s father and his relations. 
The father and h’s relations go to see the child and give it money. 
The mother’s father adds sometliing to the gift and returns it. For 
ten days after the birtl; the husband’s peoido and friends and relations 
of the mother daily send clarified butter m )lassos and spices. On 
the sixth day the Ghhulld Pt/Jati or sixth-day worship is performed. 
In the Evening, on a foot^tool near the mother’s l)cd arc laid a piece of 
paper, an inkstand, a roed-pen, redpowder, rice, Rowers, six coppers, a 
lamp hurniug with clarified butter, a piece of a man’s c >at, molasses, 
and cocoa-kernel. Tiicsc tilings are taken away on the following 
morning. On the morning of the tenth day the mother bathes, hut 
continues to be considered impure for thirty days more. On the 
twelfth day the Inlrmi hitliuas twelve sacreds are worshipped. Twelve 
small heaps of rice arc laid on a footstool, and near them twelve 
hetelnuts twelve betel-leaves and twelve copper coins. Redpowder or 
hinkn and flowers are dropjiod over them, aiul all are given to the 
family-priest. The mother worbhii)s the well, the door-post, ami the 
house jn’ivv or A'/oi/. (lenerallv on the twelfth day, but sometimes 
on some other suitable dav, the child is named by the father s sister 
who receives a rolic xari worth ahmt Rs. 4. In the third month after 
the birth, the motlier is sent to her husb.ind’s house with a child’s cap, 
pctlieoat, cradle, a silver anklet kalU, and a girdle kandoro. 

Cliildrcn arc betrothed sometimes immediately before and sometimes 
many years before marriage. Generally the parents of the bov and 
somoLimes llie ])arents of the girl make the oiler oi lietrothal. If the 
ot iier paren's appr. ]Ve,tlm horoscopes of the boy and the gu'l are compareil 
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and, if the eompaiison is favomab’.e, betrothal takes place. To complete 
the contract the girks father on a lucky day jays Re. 1 to .the caste 
fund. After tins present has Ijeen made, the betrothal is in most cases 
not broken except when either of the contracting parties is found to he 
incurably diseased. In ordinary cases, after the present has been made 
to the caste fund, the boy’s father accompanied by four relations goes 
to the girl’s father and gives him Rs. 2 or 3 and the girl’s father 
presents the boy’s relations with cocoanuts and copj^ers. Then the 
boy and the girl are in turn asked to the father-in-law’s house and get 
a money present varying from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10 according to the means 
of the giver. On the occasion of their first visit to the girl’s house, 
the boy’s parents also get from the girl’s parents a money present 
according to the means of the girl’s parents. Every year on DiivH 
October-Novembor, Iloli February-March, Ihtl'tv August, and 
Damra October, from the time of betrothal to the time of marriage, 
the girl gets new clothes and the 1 oy a monc\' present from their 
parcnts-in-law. Besides this, every year in A'Jidd or July, uhen the 
girl observes a five days’ fast dry and fresh fruit are sent to her by 
the boy’s parents. In the first year after betrothal these presents arc 
carried by the boy’s female relations, the mother and sisters receiving a 
present of silver and the other women of copper coins. 


Girls are married when they are seven nine or e'even years old. 
Among Kapol Vanias some girls lema’n unmarr’ed till they are fouiteen 
or sixteen. The fixing of the marriage-day which must fall between the 
eleventh of Kdrtuk nud (October-Xo\ember) and the eleventh of 
A shad Slid (June-July) rests with the girl’s parents. Some davs 
before the marriage the girl’s father calls friends and relations and 
an asUokgei \\ho fixes a lucky day for the ceremony and is piesented 
with husked rice and a rui.ee. The marriage-dav is written on a roll 
of paper winch is sent by the girl’s family-i.iie''st to the 1 ov’s father 
who feasts the priest and gives him a haml.sonie i.rescnt. Thiee or five 
days before the marriage, at both houses Ganj.ati is worshipped, the 
family-deity is iristnlled, and a iKioth wthidcii is ereotud. At each ti' 
the houses the mr./ubu-making ceremony is performed. A Imle about 
SIX inches deep is dug in a corner of the h.uth. The i.arents of Rie 
boy and of the girl with friends and relations sit near the lu.le and 
throw into it redpowder milk curds betelnuts and a copper coin. A 
Uliicitila 1 losopi.s^ spcigcia log about a foot long is dressed by a 
carpenter and while music is played it is set up in the hole. The 
women of the boy s and of the girl’s families go sejiaiatelv to a potter’s 
house with music, throw sandal-dust and flowers on the potter s wheel 
and bring home earthen pots to be used in the mai rrine , eiriii, ir'c’ 
Ihe bride and bridegroom each at their houses aie then rubbed with 

turmcne and are given sweetmeats by friends ai,,l le'atious The 
nibhuig of the mixture is repeated till 'the marriaoe-dav, aiul women- 
relations sing songs in the mornings and evening.; On.. ..r t wo days 
before the rnarriage-day a ceremony in honour of aiieestors and to 

Sg"l. ' ''".lo Ini 
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‘ by four bamboo posts one at each of the four corners. At each of the 
^ four corners three bamboos are set in the ground leaving between 
^ tliem a space of about eight inches and round the three bamboos a red 
I string is tied. In the space between the three bamboos seven plain 
jfe empty earthen pots are pile 1, the largest at the foot the smallest at 
4 the top. In the scpiare, between the four j)iles of pots, which is called 
the chart, the bride and briJegioom sit and the marriage ceremonies 
are performed. On the marriage-day the brother of the bride’s mother 
j and the brother of the bridegroom’s mother bring presents to the 
; briile and brilegroom accompanied by musicians. The brother of 
the boy’s mother gives the boy a pair of embroidered shoes, a 
cocoanut, a garland of flowers, and a waisteloth j the brother of the 
gill’s mother gives the girl a rolie, a wliite satin bodice, ivory liracolets 
plated with gold, a gold ncehlaee, a pearl nosering, silver anklets, and 
silver toe and finger rings. After the presents have been made the 
female relations of the bride go to the bridegroom’s house, taking with 
them seven wheat cakes, a leaf-pot full of sugar, brass cups containing 
milk and curds, a pair of wooden sandals, and a silk and a cotton waist- 
cloth. The mother of the bride offers these presents to the bridegroom 
who eats a piece of one of the wheat cakes and the bride’s party return 
to the bride’s house. The bride is bathed at her house and the 
bridegrojin at his house Ijy four unwidowed women. They are dressed 
in the clothes and ornaments presented by their mother’s brother and 
worship the family-deity. Then his mother’s brother sets the 
bridegroom on a horse, the bridegroom holding seven leaves seven 
betelnuts a cocoanut and a rupee in his hollow hands. To ward off 
the influence of the evil eye tire sister of the bridegroom waves a pot 
of water over his head and pours it on the ground. The procession then 
starts between si.v and nine in tlieeven'ng with music, the men walking 
in front of the bridegroom and the women behind singing songs, and the 
mother of the bridegroom holding a llamiug lamp fed with clarified 
butter. At the bride’s house, where in some cases the spiritual head 
or jMaharaja has been invited to bring the blessing of his presence, the 
procession stops, the bridegroom alights from his horse, and stands on 
a wo.;den stool just outside of the doorway. Here he is met by the 
bride’s mother who makes a red mark on his brow, pulls his nose, and 
shows the bridegroom a miniature plough, a giinding ])cstle, a churning 
stick, and an arrow. A ball of cowdung ashes is then thrown towards 
each of the four quarters of heaven. Two small earthen jiots full of curds 
are held mouth to month, waved sex on times round the bridegroom’s body, 
and set on the ground. The bridegroom puts his right foot on the j.ots, 
breaks them to pieces, and enters the marriage hall minidca. He is 
then led to the square chorl where he sits on a wooden stool, and, with 
the hel]) of the family-priests, worships Ganpati. The parents of the 
bride then wash the bridegroom’s great toes with milk curds honey 
sugar and clarified butter. After the worsliip is over, the bride, dressed 
in ornaments and clothes ])rescnted to her by her mother’s brother 
is l)rought in and placed by her mother’s brother on another stool 
O]i])osite the bridegroom. A p ece of cloth is stretched between the 
bride and the bridegroom. 'Ihe Drahmans recite luck-bringing verses, 
:ind the familv-priests watch the waterelock or timekeeper shouting 
at intervals of a minute or two tS.'iruil/iiui Take care, the time is 
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ne.ir. When the lucky moment comes, the hands of the bride and 
bridesfioom are joined, the cloth between them is snatched to one 
side, the hems of their roljcs are tied together, the marriage garland 
of cotton threads is thrown over their necks, and the musicians 
strike up music. Then the relations and friends make presents to the 
bride and bridegroom. In the middle of the stpiarc c/tori a sacrificial 
lire is lighted. The brother of the bride then comes to where the fire 
is lighted, holding a winnowing fan with barley and sesame, and 
drops into the hands of the bride and bridegroom four jjinches of 
barley and sesame. Then the bride and bridegroom, along with 
elaritied butter, throw the barley and sesame into the fire, walk once 
round the fire, throw some more barley and sesame into the fire, and 
again walk round. This is rejreated four times. Then the bdde and 
bridegroom seat themselves on the stools, the bride on the bridegroom’s 
left, and feed each other with four morsels of coarse wheat-fiour 
mixed with clarified butter and sugar prepared by the bride’s mother. 
The bridegroom and bride then worship the coustellatioir of the Great 
Bear. Then the bride and bridegroom, in front of the family deity 
ins'de the house, play at odds and evens, each in turn holding sonm 
coins in a closed hand and the other gues.sing whether the number of 
coins is odd or even. Luck in this game is an omen of luck in the 
game of life. The winner of the game will he the ruler of the house. 
Cjoinetimes instead of the coins a deep brass plate or dish is laid near 
the household god tilled with water, and into the water are drop].ed 
seven letolnuts seven co])per coins seven dry dates and a silver finder 
ring. The bride and bridegroom then dip their riglit bands into 
the dish and feel among the nuts and coins each tryjno- to be the 
first to come across the ring, for luck or cleverness in' tins is again a 
sign who will be the luckier and cleverer in after-life. The married 


coiqilc then come back to the marriage-hall and the bride’s father- 
in-law presents her with ornament.s and the bride’s pnvnts make 
return presents to the parents of the bridegroom. The Inide's male 
relations smear the chins and checks of the bridegroom’s elder ma'e 
relations with redpowder or hanku, and di])ping their hands into 
wet pink powder mark with their palms tlm back ami front of their 
guests’ white calico coats. 'Ihe same is done bv the biidcti'i uom’s 
relations to the bride’s relations. Then sweetmeats are servcif to the 
male and female relations of the bridegroom. Wdien the i eficdiinents 

are over the bridcgroom’.s carriage is brought, and with a <n'cit show 

of sorrow, generally with much real sorrow even with” tears, the 
bride’s family bid her goodbye. Her mother worships tin' carriage 
sprinkling .sandal-dust and ilowcrs on one of the wheels .and In.vim^ 
a eofoanut in front of it as an olforing to the caniag,. that it may 
bear them safely. ’WIk'H the carriage moves the tiiol her o-athej's the 
jfieces of the coeoanut and lays them in her danghlei ’s lap. Ao one 
from the liridc’s house goes with tlu’ jarty. It cousi,.!,., wholly of the 
bridegroom’s friends and relation.s, the men walking j',, of the 

can'iage and the women walking beliiml singing somm. 'J’he 
bridegroom is given a couch, a mattress, a jd ite, and a pir bv The bride’s 
lather besides otlicr articles of value. ’When the pVuces'sion reaebes 
tile bridegroom’.s house the bride and bridegroom with the ends of their 
eloths tied together step out of the carnage and stand in front of 
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the doorway on a wooden stool. The bridegroom’s sister keeps the 
doors closal until she receives money presents from the bridegroom. 
They are then led into the house by the bridegroom’s mother and 
taken to bow before the family-deity, and again before the god they 
play at odds and evens to see which of them is the luckier. This 
ends the marriage ceremony. Caste dinners are g.veu at the house 
both of the bride and of the bridegroom on the marriage-day or on 
some day before or after the marriage. The relations of the bride¬ 
groom have a right to dine at the bride’s house, but the relations of 
the bride do not dine at the bridegroom’s house. 

Two ceremonies are performed at the husband’s house in honour 
of a woman’s first pregnancy. One called paiichmdsi takes place 
generally about the beginning of the fifth and the other called s'nnant 
generally in the seventh month. In the Ijeginning of the fifth month 
the family astrologer fixes the lucky days for the panchmdsi and 
simant ceremonies. As a rule the panchmasi ceremony is performed 
in the fifth month, but when this is difficult or inconvenient it is 
performed on the simant ceremony day. In the morning of the 
lucky day in the fifth mouth the lap-filling or hholo Iharco ceremony 
is performed. The pregnant woman weaiing a white cotton robe and 
an embroidered Ixidiee, accompanied by her mother-in-law and other 
elderly women of the family, comes in front of the house-god or gotraj 
and, after bowing to the god, is seated on a low stool; her mother-in- 
law sister-in-law or some other unwidowed woman or saubhdggavarili 
lays in her lap five and a quarter pounds of rice, a cocoanut, betelnuts 
and leaves, a rupee, a flower garland, and a robe bodice and petticoat, all 
of them supplied by the husband. Then the family-priest binds round 
the woman’s right wrist a red thread or ndJdchhadi, a piece of black 
silk cloth, an iron ring, five grains of Indian millet, some redkad and 
oil from an image of Hanuman, and the dust from the place w here 
four streets meet, At'hen the ceremony is over the woman bows at the 
feet of her mother-in-law and the other elderly women. After the 
ceremtmy a dinner is given generally to friends and relations, and in 
the case of the rich to the whole caste. In some sulxlivisions of Yiinias, 
at the end of the fifth month the pregnant woman goes to her father’s 
house, and, after passing a night there, returns to her husband’s house, 
ou her return bo^\'ing low at her mother-in-law’s feet. 

The simant ceremony is performed generally in the seventh or eighth 
and sometimes in the ninth month. For four days before the ceremony 
the woman is rubljed with turmeric-powder, richly dressed, and decked 
with ornaments and every evening seated on a raised seat among a crowd 
of women friends and relations who sing songs for two or three hours.^ 
^Vhen the singers leave they arc presented with betelnuts or copj ers. 
On the fourth day the woman goes to her father’s house and bathes. 
On coming back she stands at a short distance from her husband’s 
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' Oa one of tlio fourdays the women iing the story of Xarsitili Mehta. Xarsinh Metha 
who lived in the fifteenth century was a Niigar lirafhinan of .Iun.-fgai;h and venerated 
by the people as a saint. On the first pregnancy of his daughter, Xarsinh was 
taunted bv the people of his son-in-law's house because he was unable to send the usual 
presents (if clothes and cash. He went to his daughter’s house in the dress of a 
religious beggar, .and singing to his god Krishna asked his help. Krishna appeared 
as a V.tnia and distributed rich presents of clothes and money. 
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house when her sister-in-law comes out with reclpowder and a white 
cloth which she lays on the j^round for the woman to tread on, the 
parents dropjiing coppers and betclnuts at every step the woman takes. 
Before she crosses the threshold her mother-in-law waves round the 
woman’s h.-al a miniature plough and other articles as at a marriage. 
She is then allowed to enter the house, care being taken that she steps 
over the threshold without touching it. Here she is met by her 
husband and they walk together followed by his mother, the Brahman 
priest, and the women of his family, in front of the house-god ov gotraj. 
After bowing to the house-god the husband and wife sit on two wooden 
stools holding each other’s right hands, the wife on the left, and 
worship the deity. At the close of the eeremony a party or 
including the woman’s father mother and brother all richly dressed and 
ornamented, come from the wife’s family with presents of a woolen 
stool, a red earthen pot, a brass pot, a brass bos, swe^.tmeats, and rich 
clothes in a V'asket. The woman’s father gives her husband and his 
parents and other members of the family presents of garments or money 
or both. The same evening, anti in some subdivisions on the next 
evening a’so, the husband’s father gives a caste dinner. After this 
ceremony is over the woman is asked to dinner by her friends and 
relations in turn. She attends wearing rich clothes and orntunents and 
is given presonts of clothes or of money. Fifteen or twenty days after 
the s'ui/atU ceremony the woman goes to her father’s house where she 
stays till the child is three or four months old. 

A Vdnia on his deathbed gives a Brdhman the gnmlan, that is the 
gift of a cow or of a cow’s worth not less than one rupee and four 
annas. He is then made to pour some water on the ground, saying 
‘ So much (naming a sum) will be given in charity after my death.’ 
M^hen the end draws near, he is bathed, and, witli his head to the 
north, is laid on a part of the entrance-room on the grriund-lloor 
which has been cleaned with fre.«h cowdung wash. While he lies on 
the ground he is told to remember Ram, and drops of clmnni’in) rll 
that is water in which the feet of the IMahariij i have been dipped 
and Ganges water and basil or tulxi leaves a'’e laid in his mouth, 
a sweetmeat ball is laid on his mouth, and a lamp is lighted. If 
the dying person is a man sand d-dust marks are made on the brow ; 
if a woman vermilion marks are made on her brow temples and chi'eks 
and lampblack is applied to her eyes. When life is gone the body 
is covered with a sheet, and the reiatiims r.iise a loud cry. A bier of 
simple bamboo poles is broiurht and the body is clothed in a waisteloth 
if a man and in a silk robe if a woman, and bound on the bier and 
borne head lirst out of the house. The bier is carried on the shoulders 
cif four near male relations who are called ilngmt, the chief mourner 
going a little in front carrying, slung in a string, an earthen jar 
holding lighted cowdung-cakes. The widow of the deceased and otlier 
WTjnien of the family follow the party for some distance and then go 
back to the house. About halfway to the burning-ground the bier is 
turned round and set on the ground, and rice betclnuts and copper.s 
are laid on the spot where the bier W'as rested. From this spot to the 
burning ground the lx)dy is carried feet first instead of head first. On 
the way the Ijcarers cliant to each other ‘ Call Ram, brother, call Ram ’ 
En/d lolo hhai Earn. At the buruing-gromid the body is unbound, 
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bathed, and laid on the funeral pile. When all is ready the chief 
mourner takes out the lighted cowdung cake from the earthen jar and 
after dipping it in clarified butter lays the cake on the mouth of the 
corpse. He fills the jar with water, standing at the head of the corpse. 
He next walks round the pile and lights it at the head. When the body 
is being burnt all withdraw to a little distance. When the body is 
consumed the fire is put out and the ashes are taken in a cloth and 
thrown into the sea or into a river. The place where the body was 
burnt is washed with water. Then an earthen pot of water is set 
on the spot and broken by a stone thrown by the chief mourner 
through his legs. A cow is brought and milked so that the milk may 
fall on the spot where the body was burned. The cloth which was 
drawn over the bier and the rolre or waistcloth which were wrapped 
round the body are given to the Bhangii or sweeper. The carriers 
raise a loud cry, leave the burning ground, bathe, and go home. 

When the women who have followed the bier for some distance return 
to the house they break the widow’s glass ivory or wooden bangles, and, 
leaving her in the house, go and bathe in a river or pond, and return 
to the house before the funeral party come back from the burning- 
ground. On their return to the house of mourning the strangers go 
to their own houses. Soon after this the father-in-law of the chief 
mourner sends rice pulse and butter to the house of mourning. If the 
deceased was elderly it is cooked and eaten and if the deceased was young 
the food is given to dogs. At the house of mourning for ten days female 
relations and friends come and weep morning and evening. Either 
on the day of the death or on the next day men also come to mourn. At 
this time milk and water are set on the folia or wooden peg of the house 
on the first day by a Brahman and on the succeeding three days by 
some member of the household. "When the deceased has left a widow, 
on the tenth day caste-women come and weep. The widow’s hair is cut 
off and the heads of the male members of tlie family are shaved, and, 
if the deceased was old, the men also shave their moustaches. On the 
teulh eleventh twelfth and thirteenth days the chief mourner performs 
death ceremonies. The leading rite on the eleventh day is marrying a 
steer to a heifer, on the twelfth day it is giving cooked food to 
crows, arid on the thirteenth day it is giving a bedstead bed-clothes 
and some money t(j a BrJihman. It the deceased was an old man, 
the chief mourner, when he makes gifts to the Brahman, receives 
from his friends and relatives money piescnts to buy himself a turban. 
Caste dinners are given on the twelfth and thirteenth. At the end 
of each month for a year after death the mdsisto or monthly death 
(•('H m my is jierformed when a few friends and relations are asked to 
(liiuu'r. rVt the end of the year a caste dinner is given. In the case 
of a rich o d man caste dinners are given two or three times in the 
year and in memory of the deceased presents of a copper or brass pot 
with some sweetmeats in it are made to the caste people. 

Vdnids show much skill in associating together for trade as well as 
fiu- caste purposes. In all the chief centres of trade some of the leading 
Vania capitalists, under the name of Mahdjans or great men, form a 
mi'rchant guild. The guild fixes the rates of exchange and discount, 
and levies fees on certain transactions, spending the proceeds on humane 
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and religious objects. The head of their community, the Nngarshclh 
or city-merchant, was formerly a man of much power and importance, 
though of late years, with the decay of his functions, his influence 
has been much reduced. For the settlement of social disputes each 
suMivision of Vanias has in each town one or more leading f.imilios. 
The representative of this family, under the name of pnir!, ch oses 
some four or five memlxu's from the community, and with their lielj) 
decides tlie (j^uestion in dispute. Compared with high-caste Hindus, 
Vanias treat their headmen with much respect, aud are careful not to 
break their caste rules. 

The settlement of the debts of chiefs and of large landholders has 
removed one source of the income of the great Vania capitalists of 
Gujarat, and, as bankers, they have suSered by the est.ibiishment of 
European houses. At the same time a Urge field of employment has 
been opened to them. Besides Government ser\dee, which of late 
years Vanirfs have entered in great numbers and where several of 
them have risen to high posts, the spread of railways aud factories 
has given rise to a new demand for traders aud clerks. They are 
careful to give their boys a good tr..iniiig in all matters connected with 
their business, and of late years an ineieasing numl er of ^’anias teai'h 
their sons English. There seems little reason to feir that the Vaniiis 
will fail to keep the high position which they have held for centuries. 
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SHRAVAK VANIAS. 

The Shravak Vanias numloenng 331,615 or 6IT0 per cent of tlie 
total Viinia community are divided into seven main castes. 

Meva'da's numbering 1695 are found eh'cfly in Baroda and north 
Gujudt. Alevcida Shravaks were originally Umrn'a l Shravaks. Within 
the past sixty years many have adopted the Vaishnav religion and are 
called Mevada .Mo.Tiiis. Their family pricTs are .Mevada Br.ihmans. 

Narsipura's numbering 1^3 aie found chiefly in Bar.ida. They 
take their name from Narsipir in Palanjnir. 

Nima's^ numl«ring 23-1/ arc of two divisions Visas and Hasfis. 
The Visas are t)oth Va'shnavs and Jams and the Dasas arc d'a'shnavs. 
The Visa V'a'shnavs and Ja'ns used to interniarrv but tlie custom has 
ceased s'nce a.d. liS.50. Their family deity is ‘Shanihiji near Idar. 
They differ from other Gujarat Shravaks by holding ^ (jistc feast in 
honour of king Ilarischandra on the 7th of Mih/mir sm! (Novemlxir- 
Hccembcr). Their family priest-s arc mostly Uda'mbara Bnllirnans. 

_ Osva'ls numbering 87,583 are found all over Gujarat. Tlu'v arc 
divided into Visds, Hasas, and Panchas or lictas, 'i'he story of their 
oiigin is that the IShrimal king Uesal allowed none but miilionaires to 
live inside his city walls. One of the lucky citizens, a Shriniali Vania 
named llirad had a brother named Saad, whose fort une did not come ui) to 
the chief's standard of wealth. Saad asked his brother to lielji him to make 
up the recpiired million, but as he met with no encouragement he and 


' Rcgarithig tlie origin of tlie iiaiiio Kima one tr.ic. , tiic 

anntlitr states tlti'y arc called Nima because they olmn 
fur tlicir guidaucc. 


I'li'lc to Nini.i'i ; 
O,- nil", ],ri „ ri:, d 
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j Jaychand, a discontented son of the king of Shrimdl, and many 
Shrimalis, Rajputs, and others left Shrimal and settling in the town 
of Mandovad. called it Osa or the frontier. Among the settlers were 
, Shrimali Vanias, Bhatti, Chohan, Ghelot, God, Gohil, Hada, Jddav, 
Makvana, Parmar, Rathod and Thar Rajputs, all devout worshippers 
' of Shiva. Ratansnii a Jain priest by working miracles, converted 
Jaychand their king and all the settlers and calling them Osvals formed 
them into one caste. This is said to have happened on the 8th Shrdvan 
vad (August) A.D. 106.’^ That there is some truth in the story 
appears from the fact that some of the Osvals have as surnames 
Chaudhri, Dhonsa, Gola, Jhala, Johtin, Kanaj'ia, Madari, and Oza. 
Of the three divisions, Visas Dasas and Panehas, the Panchas or Letas 
rank lowest. They allow their widows to marry and few Shravaks or 
Meshri Vanias eat with them. The family goddess of all Osvals is 
Osia in Mdrwar. Dasa Osvals marry Dasa Shrimalis and Dasa 
Porvads, but Dasa and Visa Osvals though they eat together do not 
intermarry. The family-priests of Osvals are mostly Audichya 
Brdhmans. 

Porva'dg, numbering 33,437 are found all over Gujarat. They and 
the Shrimalis seem to have originally been one community. The family 
goddess of both is Mahalakshmi and their yearly feast in her honour is 
held on the same day. Porvads have two divisions Visas and Dasas, who 
are found chiefly in Ahmedabad Kaira and other parts of north 
Gujarf't. Visa and Dasa Porvads eat together but do not intermarry. 
Dasa Porvads have begun to marry with Dasa Shrimalis but the old 
practice of intermarriage between V^isa and Dasa Porvdd Shravaks and 
Visa and Dasa Porvdd Vdnias has of late fallen into disuse. The 
family-priests of Poivad Shravaks are ShrimRi Brahmans. 

Shrima'iis, numljering 177,807 are found all over Gujarat. 
They are divided into Visas Dasas and Ladvas. The Dasds and 
Visas arc found all over the province including Kachh Kathiavada 
Barcda and other native states, and the Ladvas are found only in Surat 
and Broach. According to their caste story at Bhinniiil in Marwar 
90,000 families were created by S"ri or Mahalakshmi the daughter of 
the sage Blirigu out of her flower garland according to one account and 
out of her thigh according to another to maint iin 90,000 Shrimdli 
Brdhmans. About the origin of the Dasas and Visds three stories are 
told. According to one those Shrimalis who had first settled in Gujardt 
after wandering through the four quarters of heaven or disAa were called 
Dasas, and those who had settled in the four corners or vidish were 
called Vidi>hds or Visas. According to another story those Shrimdlis 
who sprang from the right side of Mahdlakshmi’s garland were called 
Visas and those from the left Dasas. According to a third the Visds 
or twenties came to Ire so called because they are tunceas high as Dasds 
or tens. The Ladva Shrimalis were so called because they lived in the 
old Ldt-desh or south Gujarat, the neighbourhood of Cambay Broach 
and Surat. Visa Shrimalis do not dine with Lddva Shrimahs. Among 
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* Tod (Western India, 465) gives a different account of their origin claiming them as 
descendants of the Solanki kings of Anhilvada (A.D, 942-1240) who gave up the sword 
for the till. 
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the Visa Shrimalis there are seven minor divisions, Ahmedavadis, 
Kathorids, Palhanpurias, Patanis, Soiathias, Talabdas, and Tharadias 
and among the Dasa Shrimalis there are three Horasath, Chanapahua, 
and Idadia. 'J he Ladva Shrimalis have no minor divisions. The three 
main divisions with their sulxlivisions eat together but do not intermarry. 
In north Gujarat Dasa Shrimali Shravaks marry Dasa Shrimali Vanias 
or Meshris. The family-priests of all Shrimdli Shravaks are Shrimhli 
Brahmans. The family deity of Dasa and Lhdva Shrimalis is 
Mahalakshmi and of Visas, Mahalakshmi and Saeliai. 

Ummads numbering 7488 are found chiefly in north Gujarat. 
The two divisions ^'isas and Das^s eat together but do not intermarry. 
They are said to take their name from Humda, the ytr//, or spiritural 
head who established the class. They are also called Vagadiya, from the 
Vagad or wild country including Dungarpur Partapghad and Sa'gvada 
where considerable numbers are still settled. Tlie head-cjuarters of the 
caste are at Sagvada near Dungarpur. 

Except that tlie Osvnls ai-e fairer and more strongly built Shravaks 
do not differ in look from Meshri Vdnias. North Gujarat Shravaks like 
north Gujarat Vanias wear whiskers and south Gujardt Shravaks like 
south Gujardt "S^anias wear the hair shaven at the crown and in a line 
down the back of the head. Shravaks may be distinguished from 
Meshris by wearing a yellow instead of a red brow mark and like 
Meshris they speak Gujarati with a lisp. They keep more together 
than Meshris and in almo.st all large cities live in separate q^uarters. 
They live in large well-built but dirty houses three or four storeys high 
and with brick walls and tiled roofs. Except that their widows do 
not shave the head and wear an ochre-coloured robe, the dress of 
Shravaks does not differ from that of Meshris. 


They are strict vegetorians and are moi’e careful than IMeshris not 
to take animal or vegetable life. Their scrupulous care to preserve 
animal life is shown both in what they eat and in their manner of eating. 
Except lentil maeur pul>e they eat all grain. Their ordinary food is 
wheat-bread pulse-rice and pulse-gruel mixed with spices or osnman. 
They do not eat vegetables which are many-seeded such as brinjals 
red pumpkins and snake gourds, or such bulbous and tuberous plants 
as potatoes sweet-potatoes onions garlic carrots radishes elephant-foot 
or snran and yams. Of other vegetables and fruits they eat only those 
which are in season or coming into season and avoid those which are 
either out of season or passing out of season. 'J hus though mangoes 
are sold in some of the rainy and cold months Shravaks never eat 
mangoes except lietween May and end of June. On certain clays called 
parabi the use of vegetables is forbidden. Some Shravaks keep' five and 
others twelve monthly fasts. The five days are the two eighths, the 
two fourteenths, and the fifth of the bright half of every Hindu month; 
the twelve days are the two seconds, the two fifths, the two eighths, the 
two elevenths, the two fourteenths, and the bright and dark fifteenths 
oU every Hindu month. Shiro their hohday cUsh of wheatflour 
clanhed butter sugar and spices is so popular that ‘To turn Shrdvak 
tor bhiro has Income a proverb. Unlike Meshris Shrdvaks wear a 
cotton instead of a silk waistcloth at their meals and in their caste 
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feasts men dine with their shoulders bare and with a cap or turban. To 
avoid the chance of swallowing an insect they sup before sunset and 
they draw a cloth canopy over the cooking place and the drinking 
pots. 'J hey never touch food that has been more than twelve hours 
=►1 cooked. Every family has a largo supply of brass plates and wooden 
' stools. They always eat from brass plates whii h they set on a low 
wooden stool and two nr three eat from each plate. In their caste 
feasts the women and children eat before the men. All the men do not 
dine together; twenty or thirty sit down at a time three or four at 
each plate. Near the cooking place is laid a large basin of water in 
which the brass plates are dipped and cleaned. The caste owns two to 
three thousand brass jdates and wooden stools. 

Shravaks believe that W'ater is full of insect life. They believe that 
the life in water can be got rid of by straining and by boiling, but the 
water is again full of life four hours after it has been strained and 
eight hours after it has been boiled. The strict on all occasions and all 
Shravaks on fast days drink only water which has been boiled within 
eight hours of the time of drinking. On ordinary days most Shravaks 
are content with straining their drinking water through a fine cloth.* 
The sediment which remains on the cloth is called sankharo and is 
carefully thrown into the well, cistern, reservoir, or i-iver from which 
the water was taken. 

As a class Shravaks are intelligent, sober, thrifty and, except the 
Osvfils, clean and tidy. They are cheerful and fond of amusement and 
though frugal spend more freely than Meshris. They are traders, 
brokers, elothsellers, and shopkeepers, and in parts of Gujarat have 
the monopoly of pearl-dealing, pearl and coral boring and polishing, 
and selling precious stones. Except the Pancha Osvfils of Kachh none 
of them are husbandmen. The Nagarsheths or aldermen of large cities 
are in many eases Shrdvaks. The opening of railways has deprived them 
of much of their importance as insurers and agents, still they are a w’ell- 
to-do class and hold a high place among Gujarati traders. In spite of 
their religious diiferences the social customs of Shravaks and Meshris 
are much alike. Their religious classes, both Gorjis and Sadhus are 
ascetics who take no part in birth marriage or death ceremonies. They 
have no class of family priests and their social ceremonies are performed 
with the help of Brixhman priests who do not suffer in social position 
because they act as priests to Shravaks. The fact that all Shrdvak 
ceremonies are performed with the help of Brahman priests tends to 
show that Jainism is an offshoot of Brahmanism. 

Immediately before the birth of a child a midwife is called. If a 
male child is born a brass plate is beaten and a Brdhman astrologer is 

’ It seems strange that ShrAv.aks should boil water and thus destroy all animal 
life in the water and yet be careful not to drink water in case they should destroy life. 
The explanation perliaps is that the animals in the boiled water have been killed by 
the fire while the animals in unboiled and unstrained water have been killed in the 
stomach of the drinker. Buddhists did not in India and do not now in Burma 
object to eat animals. They only object to kill animals. The origin of the 
tenderness for life seems then to be the fear that the killer may be haunted by the 
epirit of the dead which to a believer in the transmigration of souls may be a spirit of 
indefinite power and ill-will. 
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asked to note the hour of birth. The news of the birth is carried to 
the child^s father and the door-posts of his house are festooned with the 
leaves of the asojMo Polyalthia longifolia, molasses and coriander seeds 
are distributed among friends and relations, and if the father of the 
child is rich music is played at his house. On the sixth day Mother 
Sixth or Chhathi is worshipped with all the ceremonies observed by 
Meshris. In Palanpur and other iiarts of north Gujarat the child is 
laid on a silk handkerchief and is rocked by four unmarried girls. 
On the tenth day the mother bathes, but remains unclean for thirty days 
more. The child is named on the twelfth, the fortieth, or some other 
day after the third month. Before naming the child they worship the 
family goddess or gotrnj. The goddess is represented by a gold or silver 
plate, engraved with footprints, or by a leaf of the banian Piciis indica 
tree, or by a dried mango stone. With the help of a Brahman pi iest the 
representation of the goddess is laid with betel leaves and nuts on a 
heap of rice or wheat and vermilion powder and flowers are thrown over 
them by the father’s sister. The Childs’s father feasts his friends and 
relations and his sister names the child. The names of Shravak women 
do not differ from those of other high caste Hindu women ; but the 
names of men generally end in chand and sometimes in Jl. Except 
among the well-to-do the full naming ceremonies are performed only 
in the case of the first boy ; girls are named by the mother without any 
ceremonv. On the fortieth day after cliiklbirth the mother bathes and 
worships a well. No ceremony is performed at the first giving of 
cooked food to the child. When the child is three five or seven years 
old, the boy’s head is completely shaved, and a tuft of hair is cut from 
the back of the girPs head. Except that the boy is sent to school with 
music, and that friends and i-elations ai-e feasted no ceremonies are 
performed at the time of hair-cutting. The Shravaks do not wear the 
sacred shoulder-cord. At the time of worshipping their idols they wear 
a silken tape or a piece of cloth or a gold chain across their .shoulders, in 
the way in which Brdhmans wear their thread. The rules forljidding 
marriage with any one who does not belong to a certain subdivision of 
the caste arc Ic.-s strict in the caste of Shravaks than in the case of 
Meshris. As among Meshri A anids marriage is forbidden between 
Uasa and A'isa Shravaks even of the same main division. A Dasa 
Shrimdli never mariies with a A^i.sa Shrimdli, and a Dasa Porvad never 
marries with a A’isa Porvad. But unlike Aleshris members of corre¬ 
sponding minor divisions sometimes intermarry. A Dasa Shrimdli 
marries a Dasa Porvad and a Dasa Usvdl marries a Dasa Porvad and 
a Dasa Shrimdli. Again in some eases in north Gujarat the difference 
of religion is not considered a bar to marriage. Dasa JShrimali 
Hhrdvaks marry wdth Dasa Shrimdli Aleshris and Dasa and Visa 
Porvad Shravaks marry with Dasa and VLa Porvada Aleshri.s. AVith 
few exceptions the Shravak ATinia marriage ceremony is the same as that 
performed by Ale.shri Ananias. Boys and girls are betrothed sometimes 
immediately before and sometimes many years before the marriage. 
The marriage day is fixed by a Brdhman astrologer. Five da\ s before 
the marriage the parents of both the bride and bridegroom worship an 
image of Ganpati which is painted with vermilion on the house wall. 
The women of the bride and bridegroom’s families go separately with 
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music to the potter’s house, worship his wheel, and carry away a 
store of earthen jars. At the bride’s house a marriage booth is made, 
one of the posts of which among the Nimas is of gugal Balsamo- 
dendron mukul wood. A square or chori is made in the centre of the 
booth. No planet-pleasing or grahashdnti ceremony is performed. 
On the day before the marriage the family goddess is invoked and 
worshipped. Among the Ladva Shrimilis a razor made of wet wheat- 
flour or of sugar is laid near the goddess. In the evening of the 
marriage day the bridegroom, dressed in rich clothes with a cocoanut and 
a rupee in his hands and with a black silk thread tied to his right ankle 
to ward off the evil eye, goes on horseback with music to the bride’s 
house, the men of his party walking in front, and the women, except 
for a few paces among the Visa Shrimalis, in the rear. Among the 
Osvals the bridegroom wears a wedding coronet mugat and in other 
divisions a turban. In all he holds a sword in his hand. When he 
reaches the bride’s house the bridegroom dismounts and is received at 
the entrance by the bride’s mother. She shows him a miniature 
plough, an arrow, and a churning handle, pinches his nose, and leads 
him to the marriage booth.' He sits on a wooden stool and on his 
left on another stool sits the bride who has been brought there by her 
maternal uncle. The bride’s parents then formally offer the bride in 
marriage to the bridegroom. The maternal uncle lifts the bride and 
carries her four times round the husband. The Brahmans recite texts 
or mantras; a piece of cloth is held between the bride and the bride¬ 
groom, and at the favourable moment, regarding which the Shravaks 
are very particular, their hands are joined. The hems of the bride’s 
and bridegroom’s clothes are tied together and they walk four times 
round a fire which is lit in the middle of the central square. They 
then feed each other witli coarse wheatflour and worship Ganpati and 
the family goddess. The bridegroom and bride then go with his 
friends and relations to his house where they worship Ganpati and 
plav' at odds and evens. On the second or third day after the marriage 
the bride’s father makes presents of money and clothes to the bride¬ 
groom and his near relations. In some villages bordering on Marwar 
the marriage consummation take places on the marriage night. 
Before consummation the bridegroom presents the bride with orna¬ 
ments worth from Rs. ”5 to Rs. 100. On the second day the bride¬ 
groom and his friends are feasted by the bride’s father with sweetmeats 
or with whey and millet. As among Meshris marriages are not 
allowed between near relations. 'I’he marriageable age of a boy is seven 
and upwards and of a girl from seven to twenty in some parts of north 
Gujarat. E.xeept the i’anclids or Leths, Bhriivaks do not allow their 


• The object of these ceroinonics seems to be to drive away _tlie spirits winch may have 
come into the booth along with the bridegroom. The plough is the symbol of cultivation 
and he who tills a field according to Persian ideas drives away many evil .s^pirits. The 
arrow as an iron-tipped weapon is feared by spirits. The churning handle from its 
connection with the products of the cow is like the pestle from its connection with nee 
feared by spirits. The nose is pinched to keep spirits from entering into the bride¬ 
groom. So other classes pinch the bridegroom's ear. 
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widows to marry. Divorce is never granted and polygamy is unusual. 
During the seventh month of a woman’s first pregnancy lap-filling 
I'/io'bhtirro anil wristlet-tying rakhdi are performed. These ceremonies 
do not differ from the corresponding ceremonies among Mesbri Vanifis. 

A^'hen a Shravak ^'ania is at the point of death a text from the 
Piinya Prakash is read to him by a religions-minded hbravak, and an 
image of one of the Tirthankars is brought from the temple and shown 
him. 'I'he dying person makes presents to Brahmans in grain and in 
cash. Among the Osvals and Shrimalis the dying are dressed in their 
full dress, if a man in a waisteloth a long cotton tunic and a turban, and 
if a woman in a bodice a petticoat and a robe. After this robing they 
are laid on a mattress with a coverlet spread ov^er it. Amon« other 
Shravak Vanias a dying man is dressed in a waistcloth and a dying 
woman in a petticoat and bodice. The dying person is then laid with 
the head towards the north on a part of the floor which has been 
freshly cowdunged, but no darhha Poa cynosuroides barley and 
sesame seed are strewn over it When life is gone some sweetmeat balls 
are thrown to street dogs. Without washing or again ehangin" the 
clothes the body is tied to a ladder-shapd bamboo bier and carried to the 
burning ground. The relations and castefellows follow calling upon 
Rfim, When the burning ground is reached the body is carried three 
times round the pile, the clothes are strij)ped oil and the body is laid 
on the ps re. Except when the grandfather is alive, the eldest son of 
the deceased sets the pile on fire. After the body is burnt the mourners 
bathe and return to the house of the deceased. They then separate 
but meet again at the house, where they peep into the house well 
and wash their hands with earth and water. The near relations of 
the deceased remain unclean five to ten days. During these days of 
uncleanliness amonsr the Osvals, the chief mourner feeds bull-bufEaloes. 
On the last day of mourning the near male relations of the deceased 
have their head and chin shaved. The practice of shaving the upper 
lip vh'ch was common forty years ago is falling into disuse as it 
is contrary to the Jain religion. The widow of the deceased if an 
elderly woman has lier wristlets broken but her head is not shaved 
She wears an ochre coloured robe and like a Meshri widow wears no 
ornaments, makes no browmark, and does not anoint her head If the 
widow is a young woman the only change that is made in her dress is 
that she is not allowed to wear jingling anklets and earrings and to 
make the brow-mark. Between the end of the mourninw^ and the 
thirteenth day the Gorji is daily feasted. Except among the^Bhdvsdrs 
Srilvis and other artisan classes who have adopted Jainism no memorial or 
shrwIdJia ceremony is performed between the tenth and the thirteenth 
but presents of grain clarified butter molasses and copf ers are marie 
to Brahmans. On the thirteenth day the chief mourner goes to 
the temple, worships the idols with the help of Bhojaks, and makes 
offerings of safflower frankincense and sandalwood, and if his means 
permit ornaments and clothes. In honour of the deceased the chief 
mourner feasts his friends and relations or his castepeople or if he is 
well off the whole village. Shravak Vdnias do not keep monthly or 
yearly memorial days. ^ 
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Each community has its headman or shethv!\\o in consultation with 
a few respected eastemen settles social disputes at a special meeting of 
the men of the caste. To settle religious questions or questions afEect- 
ing the whole community the headmen of the different subdivisions 
meet and their decision is binding on all. The headmen of the Visa 
Shrimalis and Visa Osvdls hold the special privilege of fixing the day 
for the grand feast called Noiarsi. They are not so ready as 
Meshris to teach their children English. Few of them are in the service 
of Government or native states. 

Besides the Shravak Vanids described above, Ma'rwa'ri Shra'- Ma'rwa'rls. 
vaks of the Porvfid and Osval divisions numbering about 6800 souls 
are found chiefly in the Surat district.* They are known as Mfirwaris 
because they have lately come from Marwar aud beeau.se many 
of them still look upon Marwfir as their home. Like the Marwaris, 
their names show that other Gujarat Shrfivaks came originally 
from Mfirwar, but the Gujarat Shravaks have been settled for so 
many generations in the province that all connection with their 
former country has long ceased. The Marwaris of the different 
divi.sions dine together but do not intermarry. When these 
Mfirwaris first began to settle in the villages of the Surat district 
has not been ascertained. It is said that a few families have settled 
for more than two hundred year’s. Newcomers constantly appear, 
and generally for the first generation keep a close connection with 
Mfirwfir. The commoir belief is that the Surat Mfirwaris came 
from the Thfina district where they are .settled in considerable 
strength. But this does not seem to be supported by marriage 
connections with the Mdrwaris either of Tirana or of the Dakhan. 

It seems more likely that pa.ssing south iir their search for w’ork they 
found the villages of northern Gujarat well stocked with Me.shri 
I and Shrdvak N’duias, but that south of the Tdpti \illagc money¬ 
lenders were scaice. Their wiry large-honed frames, their long 
lank hair, and tlreir coarsely cut aird dark coloured faces show 
them to be distinct fronr the Shrdvaks of Gujarat. They live 
almost all in villages, most of them in well built brick-walled 
houses often the only two-storied buildings in the village. In dress 
they differ from other Shrdvaks, the men wearing a piarticoluured 
red and blue tightly-rolled close-fitting headdre.ss; and the women 
petticoats larger and fuller than those worn by’ other Vania and 
Shravak women. The women, like Mfirwdr women, w’ear large 
and heavy ivory bracelets and armlets." Though all understand 
and can write Gujarati, among theinselv’es they’speak a dialect of 
Marwari and write a character somew’hat different from that in 


' According to the 1872 cersus there were about 6S00 MtinvAri Shri'ivahs in the 
Britibh distdi ts of Giijariit. Of tliese GOOO were in Surat 400 in Broacli and 400 in the 
Panch JlahiiU. The census of 1891 returns Mdrwalri Shrivaks at only 5 - 7 , It seems 
that the Marwaris have been grouped with the Gujardt Porvads and Osvals. 

’ Mdrwdri men and women have been changing their dress and ornaments for the 
past few years. A few men shave like Gujardt bhrdvaks, and do not wear long lank 
hair or curled hair over the ears, and a few of the women have ceased to wear heavy 
wristlets and large petticoats. 
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use among other traders. In the matter of food they are as careful 
as Gujarat Shravaks to eat of nothing that has had life. But 
they differ from other Gujarat Shravaks in their utter abstinence 
from the use of any intoxicating drugs. Though not allowed to 
eat with the Gujarat Shravaks and despised by them as stranger.s 
and upstarts, they hold much the same social position as other 
Meshri and Shravak Vanias. Thriftier, harder-'.voi'king, more 
sober, cooler-tempered, better behav'ed and more enduring, they are 
at the same time meaner, and, in their business relations, harder 
and more dishonest than the Gujarat Vanias. Towards strangers 
of their own caste they show much sympathy and active kindliness, 
though with other classes their clealings are marked by little 
fairness or forbeaiance. 

All are shopkeepers and moneylenders.^ And though many 
of them are newcomers and all newcomers are poor, they soon 
make money, and, as a class, are well-to-do. Arriving in Surat 
without money or education the Marwar Shravak is taken in 
hand by his castefellow.s, fed Vjy them, set to work, and in his 
leisure hours taught to write and keep accounts. TVith this help at 
starting, the immigrant, who is frugal temperate and hardworking, 
soon puts together a small sum of ready money. From this 
amount by advancing to the poorest classes sums seldom exceeding 
Rs. 5, his capital ha.s, after a few years, increased to Rs. 20U0 or 
Rs. 3000. V'ith these savings he returns to Marwar, and, at this 
stage of his life, he generally marries. Practising economy even 
in his native land, the Mdrwari brings hack with him to the village 
where he formerly had dealings enough ready money to enable 
him to start as a trader. His shop once opened, he settles in the 
village, leaving it only when forced by urgent private reasons to 
visit Marwar or because he has become bankrupt an event that 
seldom happens. Except hamlets chiefl}' inhabited by aboriginal 
tribes, almo.st every village in Surat has its Marwdri slnipkeeper 
and moneylender. In the larger villages, with enough trade to 
support more than one .shop, the Mdrwari keeps little but grain in 
stock. In smaller and outlying villages, where he is the only 
trader, the Marwmri starts as a general dealer, offering for sale, iir 
addition to grain, .spices salt sugar oil cloth and brass bracelets. 
The settler is now a member of the community of Marwari 
shopkeepers and moneylenders. 

The Marwdris are rich and w'ell-to-do. Many families are worth 
from Rs. 3000 to Rs. 10,000. Settled in one of the best houses in 
the village, with a good store of cattle and grain, spoken of by all 
with respect as the skelh or master, and seldom without some 
families of debtors bound to perform any service he may stand in 
need of, the Mdrwari moneylender lives in a state of considerable 
comfort. They are all Shravaks or followers of the Jain religion. 


‘ In the rural parts of the Surat district these foreigners so completely monopolise 
the husiness of moneylending that in the villages south of the Thpti Mftrwliri is the 
term in common use for moneylender. 
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and like the Gujarat Shrdvaks of the Shvetiiinbar or white-robed 
sect, chiefly worship the twenty-third saint or Tirthankar Parasnath. 
In the largest of a group of villages a temple of Parasnath is 
generally to be found. To meet the expense attending the mainte¬ 
nance of worship the settler devotes a fixed portion of his gains. 
At the same time he subscribes to a provident fund for the help 
of the widow and children of any member of his community who 
may die leaving his family in straitened circumstances. Their 
customs at birth marriage death and other leading family occasions 
are in all points like those practised by other Gujarat Shrfivaks. 
They call Brahmans to conduct their ceremonies and pay them 
respect. They ask their priest to prepare a horoscope at the time 
of the birth of a child; they worship Chkathi the sixth-day 
influence ; their women remain impure for thirty or thirty-five days 
after childbirth ; the child is named by its father’s sister; the 
lap-filling ceremony is performed at the time of first pregnancy; 
at marriage Ganpati is worshipped, a chori or square is made, and 
a marriage thread is w'orn by the bride and bridegroom. In regular 
fashion the bride and bridegroom walk round the chori, the hands 
of the bride and bridegroom are joined, and ^awsctr that is wheat- 
flour cooked with molasses, is served to the bride and bridegroom 
on the completion of the marriage ceremony. They burn the 
dead, hold themselves impure for ten days, and feed Brdhraans and 
their castepeople, but do not perform shra'ddha or any other death 
ceremony. 

As is natural among a small body of men living in a strange country 
the members of the Mdrwdri community are bound together by 
many ties. The settlers in a group of villages have generally one 
family to whom they yield a place of respect. With the head of 
that house as president, a few of the leading men form a council 
or mahdjan, settling social disputes, arranging for the support of 
their temple and its worship, and for the management of the 
provident fund to which all subscribe. The M^rwaris are careful 
to teach all their children to read and write. Of late years they 
have increased both in number and in wealth. They have also 
begun to settle and build houses. Instead of seeking matches in 
Marwar many of the Surat families have intermarried, and there 
seems little doubt that before another generation is over most of 
them will have come to consider Gujarat as their home. 

Shra'vaks follow Jainism and are divided into two leading sects 
Digambards or air-clad and Shvetdmbars or white-robed. The 
Digambar^s are also called Ummad and the Shvetambars Tappfis. 
Among Digambards the image has no eyes and no loincloth. Among 
the Shvetdmbars the image has gold eyes fixed with glass and a piece 
of linen carved round the loins. Again the Digambara priests are naked 
and keep to their monasteries and the Shvetambar priests are clothed. 
Of the two sects, the Shvetambar sect has by far the largest number 
of adherents in Gujardt. The Shvetambars are subdivided into 
eighty-four sub-sects or gachlias, of which about fifteen to twenty 
only now remain. Of the existing gachhas, the Lonka gachka is 
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more careful not to destroy animal life than the other gach/ias. They 
believe in ai/iafx or saints but are opposed to idol-worship and ridicule 
the idea of an idol grantiii" a prayer. Their Shripnjya or spiritual head 
of the g(Ich/ia resides at Baroda and has fhivars or deputies at Delhi 
A jmere and Jalar. The Shripnj3-a goes eveiy j'ear on tour visiting 
his discijiles. Aboirt .300 v'e.irs ago a schism arose in the Lonka sect. 
A priest disputed the authority of his Shripuiva and was expelled the 
congregation. He practised severe ansterities, and gaining a large 
following founded a new which is called Dhundia. Like the 

parent guchha, the Dhiindias are opposed to idol-worship and building 
temples, and accept onl)' tbirt\'-two sl'tras or aphorisms of the Jain 
faith. Their priests do not beg, but live on such offerings of food and 
clothes as are freely made by the congregation and own no propertv. 
They are chid in rvhite and mask their mouths with linen to prevent 
their breath from killing insect-life. The^' never stir out in the rain 
lest thev^ should kill some animal and always brush the ground before 
thev sit. Some go even to the length of brushing the ground in front 
as they walk. They neither wash their clothes nor an^- part of their 
bod}’. The IJhondiis are mostly found in Kathiavada. Their opposi¬ 
tion to idol-worship has alienated most of their adherents in Gujardt 
proper. 

Among tlie white-robed or Shvetambari Shrdvaks are three classes 
of ascetic-, Sadhus Sadhvis and Gorji-!. Like the Brahmanic 
Sani’asis or Brahamacharis those Slivetambari ascetics do not act as 
priests to .Shr;l\'aks. The Sadhus who are also called S-anbhekhi or 
belonging to noare as a rule reciuited from pious Shravaks and 
ai'e said to keep Jain rules more strictly than IShripujyas and Gorjis.’ 
'J'here is little difference in the entrance ceremonies for Sadhus 
Sadhvis or Gorjis. The person who wi^he= to bc-eome a t'adhu goes 
to a learned IS.'ffhu and bowing at his feet, humbly asks him to take 
him as his pu[)il or cAi/a. The Sadhu ffnds- ruit that the i>arents and 
relations ot the youth are willing that ha should bacoina an ascetic, 
that his limbs and organs are sound, and that he has sufficient strength 
of holy and mind to stand the fasting and other discipline laid 
down in the Jain seriptiiics. A fortunate' da.v is chosen to hold this 
initiatory ceremony. Vi hen the diseiplc is a men of means the 
ceremony Is ]ierfonncd at his e.vpcnsc. In other i uses the cost of this 
ceremo!!}'i-, contnhulcd hy the .Siiravai'i cominiinit}’ who are alwavs 
jdeased when additions ere nniflc to the number of the religious class.- 
'Ihu ccremon}'is celebrated with the same pomp as a marriage. A 
l>roeession oi lich aii<l poor young and old men and women starts from 
the house of the disci})lc, and jiasscs w ith music and singing through 
the cliief streets of the town which are lined by sjiectators. The 


* Tile sliriimjya or (lorji is leijuir.-il to iimli-roo a seeonil iiiitiutiiiff reri-iiiony if lie 
viklus to breome a .S.ullui. 'lliit, i.s a juaetical iiiuof of tliu sup.-iiority of Stulliits over 
Shriimjja or Gorjis. 

-Tins lulc of aseertaiiiino the wi^h of tlie iian-ut-i ami t. -tiiio tlie I'livsioat and 
iiieiital poiveri of a ii-jviee to at pte.^tnt ncce-saiily ili^rcyaidtd in till- case of 
(■orjis. 
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procession is headed by shabch’is that is young boys and girls who are 
seated on richly caparisoned horses and who wear costly clothes and 
precious gold and pearl ornaments. The horses are led one after the 
other in rows of twos or thiees. Before each troop of horses comes a band 
of musicians or drummers and after the horses a number of men walk 
slowly. The disciple who is to be initiated comes last in a palanquin. 
He clasps a cocoanut in his joined hands. Before him comes a num¬ 
ber of men and behind him many women who sing religious songs. 
One of the women who is generally related to the person to be initiated, 
carries in her hands a chhdb or bamboo basket with (he articles requhed 
for the intended Sadhu. As the procession passes the spectators bow 
to the intended Sadhu and he bows to theui in return. They pass 
outside of the town and stop below an dsopdlu Polyalthia longifolia 
tree, where the initiatory ceremony lasts for three or four hours. The 
initiator or does not j(dn the procession. lie either awaits the 

procession at the tree or joins them after they arrive. d'he Gorjis 
form a circle round the intended priest and the laity stand behind, 'the 
novice puts off his old clothes except the waistcloth. He then 
cither himself plucks out the hair of his head or gets some one else to 
pluck it out, and puts on the robes of an ascetic. 'When he is robed 
he is given a new name containing' at least one letter of his original 
name. Caini'hnr musk sandal saifrou and sugar arc applied to his 
bare head, while the initiator roi'cats texts calling on him to observe 
with care the vows taken at the initiatory ceremony. The novice 
stands with folded hands before the /jnru who gives a discourse or 
'jKith on the live vows L’miclhi. mohd. cm/as. The novice is then supplied 
with the articles allowed to an ascetic by the J'ain scriptures. These 
are the kiipmlo or white cloth spotted yellow about eight feet long and 
live broad vvhx'h is worn over the upper part of the body; 
or waistcloth ahrait live feet long and three br<>ad which falls from 
the waist to the ankles : live woivden pots or /uUi'i'is in the shape of 
deep dish’’s ; a jug or friquo ; a cup or c/teh/n; a black rod or ihnid 
about live feet long to guard against hurt but not to injure others ; 
a oi/Z/n or lu'ush, whieli while walking is carried under the left arm-pit 
and is used to sweep the ground. It is in shape like a fly whisk 
and consists of about two tbousand spools of wool sewn to a 
piece of clotli and bound to a s.indal bhvkwood or teakwood staff 
about fifteen inebes long. The ceremony is completed by the r/irru 
throwing rd.',// khep or fragrant powder on the head of the new ascetic 
as he passes. The new ascetic does not return to the towm but passes 
the night either in the neighbouring village or in a rest-house outside 
the town. He comes back next morning and stays in the monastery 
or apdaiira. The >Sadhu wears red ochre or bhitijiii coloured cd thes. 
He wears only two pieces of cotton cloth one called chutiotho wbicli 
without having the end passed between the legs bangs from the waist 
a little below' the knees, the other cloth is worn over the upper 
])art of the body. He wears no he.iddress and does not allow 
the hair of h's head his mnnstaebes or bis beard to grow^ Except 
when enfeebled by age be does not shav'c, but after allowing the 
hair to grow for about si.x months tears it out with Ins fingers. 
He always carries bis staff daiid and oijlio brush, and before he sits down 
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sweeps the gronnd to push insects away. He sleeps on a blanket 
and owns no property. He never kindles a fire or cooks food, but 
begs cooked food from Shvetdmbar Shrdvaks. About noon he starts 
from the monastery with two wooden pots or pdlrds, one for water 
the other for food. He goes to Shrdvaks and where there are no 
Shrdvaks, to middle and high class Hindus Brdhmans, Vanids, 
Rajputs, Kanbis, Khatris, Kumbhars, Suthdrs, and Rabdris. He enters 
those houses only whose doors are open, never knocks at the door, and 
does not beg at the houses whose doors are opened purposely on seeing 
him. On entering an open house he repeats the words Dharma Idhha 
Fruits of religion, when the owner of the house lays before him bhiksha 
or cooked food. Out of this he puts in his own pot a small quantity 
so that the householder may not have to cook again for the require¬ 
ments of his family. When he has gathered enough for a meal from 
different houses the Sadhu returns and eats at home.‘ Drinking water 
is also collected in the same way, but the water should have been 
boiled four pohors or twelve hours, as fresh Hfe is said to form in 
water after every twelve hours. During the fair season Sadhus are 
forbidden to stay more than five days in the same village and more 
than a month in the same town. But they are allowed to pass at 
one place the rainy season that is four months from the fourteenth of 
A'shdd Sudh to the fourteenth of Kdrtik Sndh. The Sadhu’s chief 
duties are to study and teacli the Jain scriptures and to keep the rules 
laid down in the Shdstras especially the five main vows ov pancha lanhd- 
vratns. These five vows are to refrain ixom prdn<itipdt life-taking, 
mirkhavad lying, adatladdn receiving anything without the knowledge 
of the owner, maifhvn sexwvd intercourse, md pa rig rah taking gifts 
not allowed by religious rules. 

Sddhvis or Nuns are recruited from religions Shravak women who 
spend their time in preaching and explaining the Jain doctrine and rules 
to women of the Jain faith. Except that the diksha or initiation is 
given by a Sadhvi the initiating ceremony is the same as that 
observed by Sadhus. The Sadhvi begs her meals and water in the 
same way as the Sadhu and her dress is of the same colour. She wears 
one robe round the waist and another on the upper part of the body. 
A bodice and a long piece of cloth is worn under the waistcloth. She 
wears the shouldercioth drawn over her head so as to cover her face. 
Like the Sadhu she tears out the hair of her head about once every six 
months. When she goes out she carries her dand and ogho. 

Any Shravak may leave his family and become a Gorji." At present 
most Gorjis are the sons of low caste Hindus or are illegitimate 
children who are brought or bought up by Shravak priests or Gorjis. 
For this reason the Gorjis have sunk in estimation. The initiatory 
ceremony for becoming Sadhus and Gorjis is the same. The Gorji 


’^'though one f-'ddhu or Sadhvi brings in the same pot the meal of another Hadhu 
or Sadhvi, the Siidhus and Shdhvis and e\en hhripujyas and Gorjis do not take 
tneir meal in the same dish as the hhriivaks. 

It 13 said that occasionlly boys are dedUMt*?d in c<>iHtM|uen«'e of vows made by 
. hnlvaks without children who promise their tirst-boni to tteir ^^hripuiya or Hinh 
i nest in hopes of obtaining further posterity. 
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like the Sadhu wears only two cloths, a waist and a shouldercloth. 
He differs from the Sadhu by wearing white instead of red oehre 
and by having larger and fuller roljes which hang to the feet. A few 
dissipated Gorjis wear silk waisteloths and draw one end back between 
the legs. The rest let the waistcloth fall to the feet. Gorjis grow the 
moustaches and the hair of the head. The head hair which is kept 
on the whole head instead of on part of the forehead only in the 
ordinary Hindu fashion is cut short behind and made smooth by 
applying fragrant oil and the brush. Exeept a few who break the 
rules and cook rich food in their monasteries, Gorjis never eook but 
beg dressed food or hhiksha from the Shravaks, and where there are 
no Shrdvaks from other Hindus except the low castes. Drinking 
water is also collected by begging as Sadhus. A strict Gorji never 
eats or drinks when the sun is below the horizon. Like Sddlius, Gorjis 
have two wooden pots or pdtnU, one for food the other for water, a 
wool brush or o/j/io, and a staff or dand. Unlike Sadhus or strict 
Gorjis they sleep on soft cotton beds instead of coarse blankets. 
Gorjis have few of the religious scruples of Sadhus in begging their food. 
They do not hesitate to knock at a Shravak’s door if it is shut, and 
if the door is not opened to wait before it for hours till the householder 
is forced to give food. One Gorji often begs and gathers in the same 
pot the food and water for his other Gorji friends. Unlike the 
Sadhus who have a corresponding order of female Sadhvis, the Gorjis 
have no order of female Gorjens. Gorjis are generally supposed to be 
loose in keeping the Jain rules. Unlike Sddhus and Sddhvis the Gorjis 
practice sorcery and magic and prescribe medicine. 

Except Sadhus and Sadhvis who belong to no ffachha,^ Gorjis and 
Shiaviiks are divided iiilo bodies or (jachhas. The bhvetambaris 
are said to be divided into eighty-four (jnchhas, but in Gujarat only 
about ten are found.” Each giu.hhii has a spiritual head called 
Shripujva who is chosen from among the Gorjis of the same gnchha 
jirovided he was originally a Shravakor a Brahman. As a rule the 
Shripujya fixes who is to be bis successor. If he dies without 
naming a successor the Gorjis and Shravaks of the gnckha choose 
their Shripujya from among the Gorjis belonging to their gachha. 
The new Shripujya’s hair is plucked out, texts describing the duties 
of a Shripujya are read by one of the Gorjis, and the assembly of 
Gorjis is directed to obey the Shripujya. Shripujyas wear their 
hair and dress and beg in the same way as Gorjis except that a Gorji 
sometimes brings the Shripujya’s supply of food and water with 
his own. Shripujyas and Gorjis take their meals at the same 
table, but Sadhus .and Sadhvis do not eat at the same table as 
Shripujyas and Gorjis. Besides by servants and macebearers 
the Sbripujy’a is attended by a body of five to fifty Gorji 
disciples. He moves in a palanquin with a large retinue and 
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*The nachha not a religious but a social division. At the end of the pachusafi 
festival iti h'optember-October the Shravaks of all the gachhas meet and separately 
celebrate their own dinner parties. ^ 

2 The chief e^i^tillg gar/ihiix are AnchuVifr^ Knadtar^ Loantposal^ 

Pu’tc/tandsur^ Sugarf Tapjachha, Vadijfoshalj } ujeunsurt } ujedtistif- 
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arranges to send Goi jis from one place to another according to the 
wants of the Shiavak laity. In the time of the last Tuthankar 
JSlahavirasvanii (b.C. there are said to have been fhjee orders 

of ascetics tiadlius, Up.tdhyas, and Acharyas or Gandliais. The 
Sadhus by diligence and learmug found tit to teach hymns or 
sutrajwtk became Upiidltyas and Upiidhyas by further study and 
experience were raised to tie Acharyas or Gaudh.irs. About eight 
hundred years after Mahavira'.vami, the character of the ascetics is 
said to have declined. The modern Shripujyas took the place of 
Gandhars and the Gorjis who mostly live as disciples of the Shri- 
jinjva have taken the place of Sadhus. The modern Sadhus are 
said to be a new or reformed order who attempt to lead a life moro 
in accordance vritli the-r scriptures th ui dio Gurji’s life. They have 
no connection with the Shiip;ij\as an 1 Gorjis. Shravaks hive at 
present much regard for Sadhus and many laymen consider 
Saihus as their spiritual heads gnn's. The uiimbiir of -Jain Sadhus 
is decreasing. Except a few who are strict and wcllbehaved, 
the majority of the Goijis ate given up to worldly enjoyment. 
Tliey beg for and own wialthand property; they break the votv of 
c dibaey by living in couenbiiuige ; they ri emit men by purchase 
and other illegal means; they cheat peop’e by practising sorcery 
and magic ; and they behave openly in such a way ;is to cieate hatred 
and contempt. Fifty years agi.) tlie people believed iu witches and 
feared the Shripujytis and Gorjis who were c msidered the be.st 
mngieiatis of the time. Eut uow the Guijis have lost their 
iuipoi'taucG its sorcerers and magicians. 

The religious buildings of the Shravaks are of two classes, 
inona'teries timl teiiiples d /irds. The temples are either 

shll'/uiI'LuiiiJi .'pire-roofed or ;/fesc;■ house-roofe,l. The spiro 
temples arc generally made of st...uo with pytimiilieal rops and 
domes ami have one to four gates. A few of these temples which 
are known as Ijdfdu jnii'il.i ilchn'ts have lil'ty-two shrmes round the 
main building. The liouse-roofed temples which arc built of stone 
cir brick and mortar have eitiier terraces or roofs on the top tiud in 
some cases have upper stories. The gfuuml floor of almost all the 
temples is paved \r ith wliito tuid oecasiomilly witli black marble 
and the walls of some temples tt'c inlaid with marble. As a rule the 
ground floor which is raised tiud approached by step-, is divided into 
two parts the hall imiiiddp and tlie .'hnae o. The hall where 

tlie jieoplo collect is sejiartited from the shrine eitlu'f liy a wall or 
by iron brass or wooden lattice work. Along the ba-jk wall of the 
shiino a stone or marlle setit is rta.-ed f If the idols. (Ipposite the 
middle door, m the mithlle of this seat, is a sec nd raised seat for 
the iiiiilni't i/iik or patron saint of the temjile. Many Jain temples 
have an underground a]iartmont etilled /dmiri', eorresjiomling witli 
the shrine above and tiirnished with a sccoml s(‘t of idols arian"-ed 
directly underneath those in the temple, d'lie temjite is alwavs 
tragrant with incen.Se. In Itirge towns art' temples riehlv painted 
and decortitf'd with cliandcliors t\ail.shades and otlu'r glass lamps. 
They cost two or three lakhs. They arc built either by a siiigltj 
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wealthy Shravak or by subscription, Shravaks being very liberal in 
the sums they spend on temples. A Sliravak temple is always 
called after one of the twenty-four Tirthankars or patron saints. 
If the temple is built by a single person the Tirthankar chosen is 
one whose name belongs to the same roshi or zodiacal sign as the 
person at whose cost the temple was built. If the temple is built by 
a number of persons the Tirthankar is chosen who is most popular 
w'ith them. The image of the chosen Tiithankar is general!}' set in 
the shrine on a raised seat and called i.ndnayak or chief leader. 
On both sides of the patron saint images of one or more of the other 
Tirthankars are placed and all worshipped with ecpial ro.spect. 
The images are seated figures of men mostly of white and some¬ 
times of black maible and sometimes of gold sometimes of silver set 
with diamonds and rubies.* In both temples the images, especially 
the image of the mulau ijah, are decked with ornaments worth lakhs 
of rupees.** 

Be.sides the images of Tirtliaidcars, there .are placed below the 
idol of the mnlwij/a/c or in other niches or shrines or njiper stories 
images of Hindu goddesses and iu front of them a cocoanut some 
betelnuts and some rice. Sometimes to the great displeasure of 
ortlioclox Shravaks images of Hindu gods and goddesses are placed iu 
niches outside the inner temple. 

The Sadliiis, Sadhvis^ or Gurjis rarely visit a temple. If tliey go 
they bow to the idol frimi a di.staiice. They never perform the 
daily worship which is left to paid servants callial puj 'iris. Most 
niini.strants are Shrimali Bi'aluaaus and some arc T.apodliaus 
anl Kaid)is. Tliese miiii^trants except when on duty arc allowed 
t(; act according to their own religion. I'hey go to a Shravak’s 
teiajile and juM-form tlie wor-hip of tlic idol as a liircling ami not as 
a devotee. Any Hindu wlio is not a de'h-eater (U- spirit-diinkor is 
considered a tit teinjile servant. A Shnivak ininistrant is newer paid 
iu money. Mini.strauts ot otlu r ca'-tos are Jiaid sums up to Rs. lUO a 
year besides the use of such fruit as is laiil before the imago by 
tShravak Votaries, And if liis caste allows the miuistrant cats food 
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1 Wlit’H an in.-t ilU»l In t-'Hi.c m t-altliy " hrA\ak iiiaiiy siiialKr imajrts are 

Lrou^’lit iulG tliL'tt MUilu and ctm'-t cr.it* «l. Tln-y aro tlnn n-ady t(' l>o to anv 

jsinall laiilr «.1iiiiu' afttr foinivir.itivtdy few ooivinoiiies talletl jn-aft.s/tl/iu have 

In-en perfiirnii'tl, Tlu' eort iitoiiy oi iiistallinir a new ith-l is ealloil the intjiin^dhtkha or 
aiK'intlHir tlu* eve nitli a >Uek. I’lie eeieiiinin is j>ert'oniu ti Ik l:iy reli^ivtU's ^]l^i^vak3 
with the hel}i nf ^dd]lus < r hiiih ^trie'-ts who eom]d.‘te the ecieim iiv hy anointing 
the eye with kd^furl or imwk and "{ndnklin;; on the hea<l of the idol ^an^lal and 
haafuri. 1 >urin‘j: the la-t titty yi ai> the tfn}t(}is<ilalihii eercuion\ hu-> iK-eii t\i ice performed 
in Cdijariil iivst i>y >httli ^loti^ha. a will known hanker ot Boudiav aiiont 1837 
when he inilU a tcnij'h.* on I’alitaiia hill, and a^ain h\ SlietU Hali''ini‘’ Ke'-iisin^ of 
Aluncdiihatl in ^.n, ls4-7 wlu'ii ho hnilt the ^reat temple oul''ide of the Ahincdahad-Dehli 
^ate. There 13 no idol worshij) aoeordinic to ])riiuitive dain rt ligion, it^ cdiiof tenet 
hein" that the universe is a product ot nature retiuiriiij;^ no eroutor or Uud. The 
worshipping of the Tirthankars appears to he a orowth of later times, 

- The oi naments are the crow'll eaiTings, necklace, annlct, bracelets, and waistband. 
Besides the^e there is a full dress ornament called dniji whieh covers the body np to the 
neck. All these ornament'* arc made of gold or silver gilt and many of them are set 
with diamonds rubies and emeralds, lUch temples as a inlo have two sets of these 
ornaments, one set being used daily the other on grand oecusioiis. 
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prepared by the Shrdvaks. Jain temples are always closed during 
the night and neither priests monks nor temple ministrants live in 
them. In some temples a lamp of clarified butter is set in a niche 
with a small glass door. But as a rule a light is not kept burning 
during the night. Except in big temples where one or more servants 
are employed, the ministrant’s duty is to sweep and clean the temple, 
to keep watch over the temple vessels, and to perform the worship 
of the idols. Every day he opens the temple before dawn and 
closes it at sundown. After the temple is swept and cleaned the 
ministrant bathes at about six or seven and marks his brow with 
reddish-yellow saffron and sandal powder. He then puts on two 
clean cloths, one below the waist the other called utrdsan worn on 
the left shoulder, one end of it being carried round below the right 
arm back to the left shoulder. He then folds his shouldercloth 
eight times and fastens it round his month and nose and goes 
into the shrine where he picks from the idols the dowers garlands 
and ornaments which were worn the previous day. He then with 
a peacock’s feather-brush cleans the idol and washes it with water 
mixed with milk curds sugarcandy and saffron. The ministrant again 
dries the idol with a cloth and re-washes it with water. After drying it 
thrice with three separate cloths the ministrant lays flowers before and 
over the idol, applies fragrant substances and essence to its toe, ankle, 
navel, brow,heart, palm, shoulders, neck andcrown,^ burns aloe sticks, 
waves lamps, and with grains of rice draws a half square or sdt/iio 
on a low footstool and as naived or sacred food lays on it almonds 
sesame sugarcandy and sweatmeats brought from a Sbr^vak family. 
After this he unties his mouth cloth and sits in the hall, bows 
thrice before the image and chants prayers. The morning service 
is finished by ringing a bell which is hung in all temples. Except 
on great occasions when they are kept open the whide day the 
temples are closed by noon. They are opened again an hour before 
sunset when the ministrant burns aloe-sticks waves lamps and repeats 
the chief virtues or gunagan of the Tirthankar afier which the 
temple is closed till the next morning. The ornaments which are 
worn by the idol in the morning are cleaned and again put on the 
next day. Shravaks both men and women go to the temple in the 
morning and evening to pray and visit the idols. Some Shravaks 
bathe in the temple and sometimes go through the same ritual as the 
ministrant. Women rarely go through the regular ritual although 
they are not forbidden to do so. If one of the lay worshippers 
performs the service the ministrant is not required to repeat it. 
When Shravaks come to pay homage to the idol, they set in 
front of the idol almonds and rice and sometimes flowers and 
sticks of aloe or frankincense dhup dip. Shravaks do not as 
a rule take anything in their pockets as on returning home 
from the temple whatever they have had in their pockets cannot 
be used for any other purpose. To obviate this inconvenience 
Shravaks often go to temples wearing no clothes above the 


• The DigambarAs worship only the toe. 
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waist. On entering the temple Slmivaks repeat the name of 
Adishvai- Rishabha or whoever is the patron saint of the templo 
and sweep a littlo space on the floor and sprinkle rice in the form 
of a sdtluyo. They then wallc three times round the image always 
keeping the right hand nearest to it and making an obeisanco^ 
repeat a liynm^ in piaise of the Tirthankars. The hymn lasts for 
five or six minutes and is either snug loudly or under tlie breath, 
Shravaks also perform domestic worship of the deity at home. No 
taxes or fixed payments are levied for the maintenance of Slirdvak 
temples and monasteries. Whatever money is laid before the idol 
by the devotees is gathered and credited in the account book. The 
temple income is spent in repairing the temple, in buying ornaments 
aloe-sticks saffron musk and other articles used in the worship, 
find in fiayiug the ministrant ov jvjdii if he is not paid from other 
funds. The temple is not considered the property either of the builder 
or of the priest class. Its management is entrusted to one or more 
lay trustees who are generally chosen from the sect or gacliha to 
v.’hich the builder of the templo belongs. The managers are not 
paid but the position is considered one of honour. 

The Jains have mouasterie.s or distinct from their temples 

or do.Jirds. d’hese monasteries are the dwelling places of Jain 
priests, Sildhus, Sadhvis, Shripnjyas, and Gorjis. They are built 
either by wealthy Shravaks or from the religious endowments of 
the Shravak Mahajan or guild. They are buildings with large 
halls without bath or cooking rooms. The Shripujyas and Gorjis 
live in one ajjusara and Sadhus and Sadhvis in separate apdsards. 
They have no comnmnicatiou with each other. Images are never 
kept in npdsavds. They are the property of the Shravak community 
and are repaired from their coininou fund. In the Sadhus’ ajhi^ayaA 
from Seven till nine in the morning the Siidlms daily read and 
explain the Jain scriptures and di.scuss ami inculcate .Jain doctrines. 
These lectures arc largely attended on the ten groat days^ of tho 
mouth, five of which are in the bright and five in tho dark half, and 
on otlier festive occasions. Sadhvis also come to hear Sadhus 
lecture. The Sadhvis or nuns, who never toucli a mau, and other 
Shravak women sit separate from the men and listen at a di.stance. 
Sadhvis give instruction to Shravak women in their ajjdsards hut a 
Gorji or Shripujya seldom lectures or preaches. 

The most sacred period of the year for a Shravak is the Pacliusan, 
more correctly Faryusan or the sacred season. Among tho 
Shvetambariis it begins with tho twelfth of the dark half of Shidvan 
(.July-August) and cuds with the fifth of the bright half of R/nWriyjin? 
(August-September). Among the Digambars tho .sacred season 
lasts for fifteen da 3 ’s beginning from the fifth of the bright half 
and ending on tho fifth of tho daik half of BhdJrauad. Tho 
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^ Tile folliAving is the Slinivak hymn : Salutation to the Arliats, to the pure exist¬ 
ences, to tile sa<res, to the teachers, to all the devout in the world. The morniiio prayer 
runs; I beif forgiveness, Oh lord, for your slave whatever evil tliousrhts the night may 
har e pisHlueed ; I iiow with niy lieail, H, H. Wilson, Works Vol, I. pages 318-319, 

- The tell great ihuo arc the 'diul 6th Stli 11th and 11th of each fortniglit. 
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followint^ tlotail.i ivl.atc to tlie PacliiisMU as observed by the 
Sbvetaniba’a^. A strift Shvotaiiibar ought to fa^t during the wliold 
Pacliiisan week and in rare in.'-tances tlie rule is obsei ved ; but almost 
all Fast on the la.-^t day.^ During this week the Shvetainbaras 
gencrallv do not work and both men and women flock several times 
(luring the day to tlie temples or dt'hri'i/i and monasteiies or npiUanifi 
where' the Sadhus rea‘l and explain the Kaljiasutra." The reading 
eommences at six in the morning and ends between four and six lU 
the evening with halt' an hour’s rest at midday. During this rest 
tlie audience ia served with jniJt'ixda or sugar-cidvcs four ti each 
person, sometimes almonds four to each, and rarely eocoanuts one 
to each jierson. A copy of the Kalpasntra is brought from the house 
of a devout Shravidi to the dpuxtirii in ]>roccssion with music and 
sirndm''. It is tied iii a luece <of rich cloth and carried in the hands 

OT .. ... 

of a boy seated m a palampim or on a horse or on an elejihant 
where av:ulable. llehind the boy walk (roijis and behind them 
lavmen. At the nu'nastery the book is laid on a t-iiihiUdu or 
lion-seat and the party N\hi.i br-aight it stand before the book with 
jcuued hands and worship it. (hi the tlFth day t>f t!u' I’achusan week 
the life of *Midiaviras\;imi the twenty-fi.iiirth 'J'irthankar i.s read 
and tlie meeting breaks up at noon insteail of in the evening. 
On tliis day all, except those wlm have to observe the fast 
continuously during the week, lircak their fast and attend a caste 
feast, tlio expenses of wliicli are met by contribution. Those who 
have broken their fa.st resume it from the next day. 

Besides hearing the scriptures read to them, almost all Shvetdmbars 
perforin every day in the evening during the Pachnsan week the 
padikamna, more correclly tlie finikrdUhni ceremony. It is some¬ 
thing like a ci'iife-sion by a hiniy of persons. All Sadhus and 
a few strict Shravaks perform it every day morning and evening 
throinrhout the year, many on sacred days, but the majority only 
in the I’achii'aa week. 'I'he Shnivak wlm wants to perfurm the 
ceremony goes to the mrina-tery of his ijai'liha with a kiit'lxan or 
seat of woollen cloth eighteen inches scpiare, a wc/zya/i or mouth- 
fillet, a piece of white cf-tton cloth nine iuchc.s srpiare, a waistcloth 
fresh washed and dried, and a cltfiv!o or brush of l-liUO woollen 
threads each nine inches long tied to a stick nine inches long. 
At tlie monastery he puts on the waistcloth, sits on the woolleu- 
cloth-seat, holds before his mouth with his right hand the mouth- 


' Onlinariiy a .T.ain fast is niu.-h -trieter than tliat of a ISralmianVal Hindu fast, 
tnmctiiii.-s rarely a .I.iin y e.'.ii< .r d.-vot. c tak.-s tlie voiv of fa-tin^ to death. 

Tin-is (’.ilh'd " or slee|ii!iir. ilie S:idlui lei \\ i.lios to jiraeti-e the diath-rite 

ah-ta ii'eiitircli from fo-sl and drink. After fa-ting some time li:3 Ijody i-eoiistantly 
ruld-ed with a wit cloth. When the t^.idhu is at tie-p .int of deatli he'^is placed in a 
sittino ]e>stnre in a -hrim-shapid I'.tter decorated w tii tm-il and small tiae-. After 
diath the litter iiilh the dead lnnly is earrieil in pr- ee-s-;on with mu'ie to the liurnino’ 
ground. When it is known that a Sidliu has tak,n the low of i-nidlmn,. people flock to 
worsliip him. The rigidity of the vow is now much slat keiied, audit is taken a day or 

two nrevions to d-ath when all hope- of lift- are eiieii up. 

= The Kalpa-Utr.i is one of the forty-live relitp.n. Po.,],, ,,f ,i,g .Jam-. It treats of the 
life of M.ih.ivira the tw'enty-fourth Tirtl.ankar. 
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fillet and lavs fieforc liiin the In-iisli. Diirinji; (.lie cereuion 3 -, if lie 
is I’eiiuii'ed to stand up lui u<cs tlie brush to brush hi.^ person and 
seat eveiT time he staiuK up and sits down. IVhen all the 
conn^ri'gation have taken their siats, one of tliein who knows the 
fonnula aduiinisrers the oath tadled K,im 'n/itlc, binding tliem that 
thej' should not leave their seats and be all allentioii during the 
cerenioiu'. 'the Sadhu of tlio nionasterv then recites certain 
verses junving that till sins us regards animal lile comniitteil 
knowinglv or unwitt Ingl}’ b)' the congregation niav be )>ardoned. 
During' the recital .all e.\ee[)t the S.idhn observe silence wliicli i.s 
broken at intervals bv joint prtpver.s. 'J'be eerenionv lasts for an 
hour but on the last d.i}' of the I’.ieliiisan it e.Ktends over three hours. 
The cereniony begins while it is daylight and ends at dusk. 
No light however is brought until the eeienionv is over. liefnro 
it breaks up the meeting is served with sweet-balls on the hi't day 
and with pa/.i.su.s or sugar-cakes on other days. Qn tpe day 
following the I’achusau images of saints an* taken in procession 
round the town anil the liolidays tire elo-ed with subscription feasts. 
During the.sc holidays in largo towii', (i'liermen and sometimes 
butchers are induced by money jiayments to give nji lishing and 
slaughtering animals. Tlu'y are all generally shut up from niorning 
till evening-. 

Next ill importance to the Rachii'au is the .S'/'/dAer/i,//,-/■« Py/’c or 
.saint-wlieel worship. It is perbu-inod twice a year in Cluii/r'i 
(.\pril-iMay) and A'a/irni (Scpteniher-tjctohcr) and hi'-ts for nine 
days beginning on the seventh and ending on fnllino m day. The 
wheel consists of a silver or other metallic circular plate with nine 
round Compartments tviicd on it. In the ccntr.tl compartment is 
engraved an imago of Arhat or his uanm. In the oilier four 
compartments the images of fsiddha, Aeluirya, Upadhya, ami 
IS.idliu arc engraved or their names written. In the reimiining four 
cmnpartuients the words JJinji'ni or knowh.'dgc, Ihir-Aiun or rdigious 
discipline, Clmritni or good conduct, and Tujm or austerity are 
written. Outside the circle arc sometimes written the names r)f 
the ten Urdhvaloknivasis or regents of the ten directions, of sixty- 
four ruling deities, of the two Dhairavs, cd the two Dnk.shas, and of 
Chakreshvari or the gutirdian deity of the Siddliaehakr-i. These 
deities are worshipped eollectivelv and separately with tiowers and 
sandal-paste and verses in praise of Jain saiut.s are recited during 
the worship. 

Among the IShr.ivaks one of the mo-t ]iopuhu- objects of 
benevolence is the Pi'nij’iri’i/lol or animal home, where with the 
exception of a-se', which arc rarely sent, all domestic animals and 
such as are not of a venomous or cruel natiue, when maimed 
diseased or advanced in age are received and tended by a staff of 
servants. 
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OTHER TRADERS. 

Besides the Meshris and Shrdvaks who form the great Vania 
comnmnitj', the three classes which deserve mention along with the 
Vania traders are Bhansa'lis, Bha'tia's, and Loha'na's. 

BhansaTis^ or Yegap, 26,72'i, found in Kachh and Kathiavada 
aic said to have come from Sindh. Hiisljandmen, shopkeepers, and 
traders, they are hardw'orking and thrifty. Though, except some who 
have made fortunes in Bombay, few of them are rich, as a class they 
arc free from debt, generally owning one or two milch buffaloes and 
cows, ^ aislmavs in name, some of them worship goddesses. But they 
chiefly reverence the iMandvi s.iiut, Sadhu Laldas, to whom they 
yearly make presents of money and some grain. Their family goddess 
is Hinglaj in Sindh. Birth and marriage registers are kept by their 
priests, and widows are allowed to marry. Their family priests are 
ISarasvat Br5hmans who eat with them. 

BLa'tia's- with a strength of 26,621 are found mostly in Kachh 
and Kfithiavada. They claim to be Bhuti Rajputs of the Yfidav’ 
stock, who under the name of Bhattis or Bhatias are the ruling tribe 
in Jesalmir in north Eajputana, and who as Jlusalman Bhatis arc 
found in considerable number.s in the Labor .and llultan divisions 
of the Panjab,^ and to a less extent in the Nortli-Wc.st Provinces.^ 
In iSindh, where they are best known as the traders of Shikarpur,® 
they are found over the whole province, and in Kachh chiefly in 
Abdasa and Pavar, and in the towns of Mandvi, iMundra, 'and 
Anjar.^ According to Panjiib account.s their earliest capital (n. c. 
6(JU) was at Gajnipur, supposed by (icneral Cunningham to have 
been not far from the modern Ravalpindi. From this, he thinks, 
in the tirst century a.d. they were driven south-ca.st before tho 


> Of the origin of BlKiii-hli or IJlaiKari, .v l.itelv adoptcil name, no e\pluimtion lia-i 
been fomiil. It I- -aiil to come from a mythical kiiicr Bliaiiiisrl. Formi rlv they were 
^ooieiiillc l.-nottii .-m Vec.ios or Vcpis meuninpr mi.xcd ra'-e. Ahont a.7>. 1:100 tlay hail a 
fort naim il VepiL'ail in the ll.an. noitli of l.aUlipat, of whicli traee-i .-till ri main. Oi liarros 
(.4.11. l.'mU) (Itee, IV. l.ih. V. Cii]!. J.1 im titimi- them imiUr the name of liangacaris, a- a 
kiiiil of merchant- who cat meat ami fi-h. 

5 Accoriliiio to Geneial e'mniin.ahaiu llhati.a or Bhattia or,nie= from Mm',a warrior 
(.Vmiint Cco-rai'Ii.T, I. I'lTe They arc also-aid to ho ca'Icd cither after Bh.it one of 
tlie -ons of Sh.iliv.di.an i.\siatic Ite-c.aichc-i. IX. L’lSi or J.huii.it the ttiamUon of S.un 
(Tuhfatu-l-Kiiam Kllint, 1. :i3S 

^ The BliiUis and .ladyias .are hraiielies of the V.'id.avs. (lladwin’s A'ind-Akhaii, 
IT. ;177. 'Ihe Hindu Y.id.ics of Je.-almir arc called Bh.Uis, tin ir hrethrm cd' th« 
I’an|.ih who have hecome .Mn-ulmans .arc known as Bhatis. t'tiiinine! am'- Aicli. 
l!c|i. 1SG;1-(;1, 11. 20. Tho rulers of .fcs.rlmir f.rc Bhattis, tlie.se of Bikii'iicr Hiiti'ti--' 
and the Hindu tiadel- of t-liik;i'r]iur in Sindh liiia’tias. Klliot's llaci s N. -\\ ,1’., I. 

^ North r.ajimtiii.a i.- the mo.lciu h(ad-.|uartcis of the Blutis. '1 he h’oi,ii,I;’,ries 
are rotielily, on the north the S.itlaj. on the cast Hariiiiia. on tlie south Bikincr and 
on the Wc-t tlic dc.-ert. H.iii.ilton’-(l.irctti cr, 1. 0. In tlie hcolnnino of t he ceii’t'ury 

tlieir hi ud-ijHarters wcie .at I'.li.itner l.'iO inili s noi th-ca-t of liiK.'mi.r. ^ 

MlMofs idles N.-tV. 1’., I. ;!7,-'>s. " Billot’s u.irc,^ .N’.-W. I',, [. .ir 

' U ilfonl (A-iatie Hc-earches, IX. L'H) find- mention ,,f them a- ,V-h in'i Bli.iti's on 
the hieli land to the ca-t of tin- Iiidn- fiom I'ch to tlie sea. He also-ii- (paai' 

that Some BbAti tribes have .settled to tlic ea.st of the Ganaes. * ‘ ' ' ' 
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Indo-Skythians.^ Tod mentions that in the eighth century the 
Yadu Bhattis were driven south of the Satlaj." But it would seem 
from the accounts of the third expedition (a.d. 10i)t) of Mahmud of 
Ghazni that there was still a strong Bhatia kingdom at Bhatia or 
Bherah on the left bank of the Jhclani near the salt range.® And 
it was probably by the later Miisalman invaders that the Bhatias 
were driven south into the desert and Sindh.^ In Sindh the 
Bliatias have sunk to be fishormen, and thei’c they still continue to 
eat fish and drink spirits.“ Kachh Bhatias neither eat nor marry 
with Sindh Bhatias. The date of the Bhhtias’arrival in Kachh has 
not been traced. Probably most of them have settled in Kachh and 
Kathiavada since the establishment of Jadeja power (about 1350). 
From Kachh and Kathiavacla they are said by degrees to have made 
their way south by land through Gujarat and bj' sea to Bombay. In 
north Gujarat they live chieflc' in villages and in the south in 
towns. Their two main divisions, Halai* (from Halar in Kathia- 
vdda) and Kachhis (from Kachh) cat together and interinany. 
Bhatias are like Yanias divided into Visas and Dasas who cat 
together. But the Visas, while taking Dasa girls, rarely give Basils 
their daughters in marriage. Besides gotras or family stocks, the 
Bhatias have eighty-four nukhs’^ which very nearly correspond to clan 
titles. Marriage in the same gotra and uuklt is forbidden. They arc 
wellmade tall and active. They arc a little darker and less regular in 
features than other Gujardt Hindu traders, though in Kachh they 
are a remarkably fair and handsome race." Their women are 
generally fair and handsome and in largo cities have lost much of 
their roughness of feature. The Kachh, Kathiavada, and Bombay 
Bliatias speak Kachhi and the Gujarat Bhatias speak Gujarati. 
They live in well built houses with tiled roofs. The houses of the 
rich are well furnished, while those of the pour have the same 
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’ Cuiiniiigliaiii Arcli. I!ep. 11.22. Acconliii!,' to Ocriera! Cunningham the YAdavs 
were led (A.n, 7‘J) bj tlie grent Slidlivulian .niid by Ids sun Kdsulu, the fniinderdf 
Sy.ilkot. (Arch. l!ej>. II. 21.) According to Wilford (Asiatic Researciies, IX. 21S, 
222) some trilie.s of Blu'ittis strongly insia on tlieir descent from Sh.ilivdlian and call 
tlicniselvos V.u,^llyas of Sli.ilivulian, Sliak.-i-Kuja-V.m&as or Shaka-KAj.a-Kuindrs, the 
off.sfiring of Sh.nk or .Slinlivahun, They are s.aid to consider tlieir chief the rej'rescnta- 
tive of ainl an iiicarn.ation of Vishnu, - tVestern India, 1.11, 

* Elliot's History, II. liO and i 10. Tlie Bliatti Rajimts still point to this tract as 
the place of tluir re.sidciiee before their advance eastward, and tlieir name is still 
preserved in the large town of I’iiidi Jlliattcan on the Cldn.ili (l)itto. III). 

* .Sir II. Elliot traces the deeline of tlie district of liliatti.ina, between IIiss,ar and 

the Carra, to the .Muliainin idaii and Jfuglial invasioii.s up to tlie crowning r.atages of 
Timur (.V n. 13'Jlll. Rices N.-\V. 1’., II. 21, 22. •’ Trans. liom. Lit. Soe. 11. 244. 

Anadhar, A'-.u, R.ibla (of Tliali), Ra’da (of (l.ith.a), Roda llibal, Ihil.iya, I’diudha- 
ria, Cliamtij.a, Chbaobliia, Dli.ig'a IHiakkar, Tlliadlial, Dliadliar, Deiya. lieychainla, 
llutia, E.ir.isg inilln, tiokalg liidhi, Gajaria, (iagal, Ghaglia, Gurugul.ili, Hariva, Jab.a, 
.lia, Jiya, .Tidh.ui, .iali.il i. Jujarg.indhi, Jagd.a, Kudina. Koa, Kandida, Rajaiia, Kapur, 
K.art.iri, Kukad, K.-uai'gcita, Kliaira, Laklianvanta, Media, Mugii, M.alan, Mucliha, 
Mot.i, Matliura. Miilt.ini, X.a\ogandhi, X.ic.ad.a, Nisat, Taiudilodia, l^ula^l^i, Talija, 
I’aiieli.il, Rraiiiala, Rotlia, I’adbtliag.i, I’.iregAinlld, Pavar, Preina, I’ara'jia, Panvdr, 
Radia, R.iniia, I!a,|a, Rika, Sap.it, biir.dva, .''u ul;», .‘-'araki. Sold. .Sofia. Sijavla, Sodhia, 
Th.Oaii, 'I’habd, 'I'liiian, Tlmla, Tamb.id, rde-i, Vanoda, Vadhuelia, Ved. 

i” Trans. Rom. Lit. Soc, 11. 241, .So the illuitiiG of Pdi.ittian.i are said to be one of 
tile finest and liaiidsouicst tribes in India. Jonr, A. .S. Beng. XXX\'. II. 07. 
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furniture that is found in a Vania’s house. Those who are rich have 
servants for their household work and have bullocks and horses. 
After their conversion to Vaishnavisni, about the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, they became strict vegetarians, eating neither flesh 
nor fish and drinking no spirit^. Their ordinary food consists of 
wheat or millet bread, rice, split pulse gruel mixed with spices. 
They eat all grains and pulse except hia-tr/f, ni'igll, Icalthi, and lanti, 
and all vegetables except onions and garlic. Very few of them take 
opium. The men’s dress consists of a waistcloth, a jacket, a cotton 
coat, a shouldercloth, a handkerchief tied round the waist, and a 
turban which in Kachh and K-ithiavada has an extra peak or horn 
in front. Except that the robe is somewhat scantier, the women’s 
dress does not ditier from that of a Vania woman. Among the 
well-to-do the men wear a silver waistband, a gold circlet above the 
elbow of the right arm, and a necklace. Except that they wear a 
gold nosering, the women's ornaments are like those of a Vania 
woman. 

As a class the Phatias are keen, vigorous, enterprising, thrifty, 
subtle, and unscrupulous. Some of the richest men in Bombay 
started life without a penny. A large number of Bhatias are 
merchants traders and brokers and within the last fifty years they 
have become a very wealthy and important class. Numbers have 
moved cither permanently or for a time to Bombay, and, as there is 
no difficulty in the way of their travelling, many of them are settled 
to the west, in the ports of the Persian Gulf, tlie Red Sea and 
Zanzibar, and east as far a.s China.^ In north Gujarat they aro 
shopkeepers who first settled in towns but are now spreading over 
the rural parts, selling grain tobacco and betel, and to a small 
extent lending money. In Kachh, besides as traders clerks bankers 
and shopkeepers, many of them earn a living as husbandmen and a 
few as labourer.s. Probably from the religious feeling against takim*' 
life none deal in vegetables or in root crojis. Their women are 
clever with the needle, floweiing silk with much skill and taste. 

The Bhatiiis as a class are pro.sperous and well-to-do. This is 
mainly owing to their enterpri.sing sjnrit and the broad views of the 
ca.ste in allowing them to undertake distant .sea vovages. Tlie 
Bhatiiis are Yaishnavs of the ATilhibh;icha)-va sect. Thf\- "are strict 
vegetarians, mo.-t careful not to take lite and very obser\ant of 
religious rites. They re»])ect the Bralunanie gods, worshipping in 
their houses the image of A ishim in the shape of Ranchhodji and 
Radha-Krislina. They daily visit \kiishnnv temples and rcvercnco 
their spiritual teachers tho Vaishnav Alaharajil.s. These heads 
invest them with the sacred-thread, mutter into the ears of the 


' AmoiiL; Itluaiii-, wiites sir P.artlp Frerc (.\.D. 1.^7.',!, arr liic (if tradiis, tlio 

rniipt seieual (if Miliiiituai ic-. intellect-it-niai kalilc cNuii ,(nimiu' II iiidiis for aciit i ne-- 
and 'dibtlety, ■'ontt.'timt''' an of moral « ou-i j... .tartb‘a 

frallfy-dave, but in rare cveiiti.iio a -imid.. deoiti.iii tn tuuh nhu h m.uld dc heiieur 
to a Chri'tidu inait^r. MaeMillun’a Magazine, X^vXII. CO'J. 
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novice the tenets of their religion, and when possible attend at their 
marriages. They receive occasional presents in cash and clothes. 

The Bhatias observe the ordinary Hindu fasts and feasts. They 
go on pilgrimage to Nathdvar, Banaras, Gokul, Mathura, Bet Dwarka, 
Jagaunath, Prabhas or Sonmath Putan, Pandharpur, and Aasik. To 
Dwarka they go in Holi (March-April) and Bivali (October- 
Nov'embei') and to Prabhas Patan on the bright fifteenths of Ghaitra 
(April-May), Shruvaa (Augiist-September), and Ki'irtik (November- 
December). They go to other places when they find it convenient. 
After their return fI oni a pilgi image some of the religious-minded 
pass, like other orthodox ^'aishnavs, through a purifying process and 
become murjwGis. After they have become marjddis they do not 
eat food cooked by any one except a marjddi. 

Before the birth of a child the midwife, who i.s generally a 
barber’s wife, is called in. If the child is a boy sug»r and dry 
cocoakernel are distributed among friends and relations and the good 
news is taken to the father by the midwife or the family-priest or by 
some young boy who receives cash presents from the child’s father. 
On the sixm day the women of the house go .ringing to the house of 
the priest and bring a clay horse and a roll of paper containing the 
picture of the goddess Chhathi. The clay hor.se and the picture 
are woi shipped, and the picture i.s pasted on the wall of the lying-in 
room. Near the picture are placed a reed-pen and inkstand and 
a dagger and a sword. The newborn child is richly dressed and is 
made to bow to the goddess. Friends and relations are invited to 
dinner. The child is named on the sixth day or on any other day 
by the father’s sister. The mother is held impure for forty to 
forty-five days. For the first ten days her touch is pollution, from the 
tenth to the twenty-first day she is allowed to move about the house 
without touching anything, and on the fortieth or forty-fifth day 
she goes out M'orshipping the sun and the water-god in a river or 
well. The ceremony of the fir-t giving cT cooked food to the child 
takes ])lace in the course of the sixth month after birth. IVhen 
the boy is seven or eight years old the thread-ceremony is jterformed. 
Those who are well olf perform this ceremony with full Brahmanic 
rites. Tliose who are poor take the boy to their sjiiritual head who 
mutters some w'ords into the child’s right oar and puts a thread on the 
child’s neck. Besides the Br;ihnmmc thread the Maharaja puts a 
necklace made of the wood of the basil plant on the child’s neck. 
Presents in cash are given to the Alahanija or high priest. 

Girls are married between nine and twelve. The supply of 
marriageable girls fulls much shorl of the demand. Consequently the 
brideoToom, 'besides presents to the girl in the sha^ie of ornaments and 
clothes of the value of Rs. 4000 to Rs. 5000, has in some cases to pay the 
girl’s father large sums in the shape of purchase-money. So great is 
the expense that many Bhatias remain unmarried. Others to collect 
monev enough go to ( hina, Zanzibar, and the ports of the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf. By persevei-auce and industry they amass wealth. 
When a b >y or man wishes to marry his frieiuls and relations ask the 
girl’s father to give him his daughter in marriage. The value of the 
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ornaments to be presented to the girl is settled. I he girPs father then 
sends his priest to the father or relations of liis intemled son-in-law. 
In token of acceptance the girl’s fatlier sends four copper coins, a 
liandful of millet turmeric and Ix'telnuts, and some ihv or sacred grass. 
The betrothal is then entered in the caste registers and the father 
of the bov pays a fixed sum to the caste fund. After some days the 
girPs father sends half a Wi/u or twenty pounds of sugar to the boy^s father 
who distributes it among his relations. 'I'he women of the boy’s house 
then go with music to the girPs home with a portion of the orr.aments 
and clothes fixed at the time of betrothal. The girPs forehead is 
marked with k.niku or vermili. n and the ornaments and clothes are 
given to the girl to wear. Besides presents in the shape of cocoanuts 
the women are feasted. The girl’s relations then go to the boy’s house 
and are presented with cocoanuts. The marriage-day is fixed by a 
Brahman astrologer in the presence of the girl’s and boy’s parents. 
When the hoy’s pai-ents cannot be present the girl’s father tells the 
Ijov’s father of the marriage-day through the family-priest. About 
eight davs before the marriage-day a booth is built at the girl’s house 
and the hoy and girl are rublred with turmeric. A Gan|feti made of 
black gram oAnd Bhaseolus mungo flour is worshipped. Four days 
before marriage the fe.male relations of the girl go with music to the 
potter’s house and there apply kankii marks to his u heel and bring 
earthen pots and arrange them in four jules. Two days before 
marriage the bridegroom with his friends and relations goes to the 
bride’s village. The party is received by the bride’s relations who 
give them a separate lodging. The bridegroom sits on a low wooden 
stool, and the parents of the bride mark his forehead temples hand 
waist and feet with kunhu. F.arly the next day the bridegroom goes 
on hoiveback to the bride’s horHO and is received at the entrance by 
the bride’s mother. He is led into the house, and, with the 
bride, sits in that part of the house where the family-goddess is 
painted on tire house-wall. The bride’s and brrlegroom’s heads are 
covered with a hood made of the leaves of the date palm. A piece of 
coloured cloth is jrlaced between the two with one end of it on the 
bride’s head and the other end on tlic bridegroom’s lap. 'Ihiry then 
worship the fainily-goddoss, the family-priest of the bride officiating at 
the ceremony. When the wordii}) is over the bride and tlie bridegroom 
take from each other one hy one several pieces of ji'idr Indian millet 
stalks held in the hand. The female relations of the bride drop orie 
after another small cotton hnndles on the bride’s luvid which the bride¬ 
groom (dears away ; and the female relations of the bridegroom drop 
the same bundles on the bruhigroom’s lap which th(i hridi' clears awnv. 
The bridegroom returns to his lodging. The Imde next goes witii 
music to the hridegroour’s lodging and is received at the entrance hy 
the bridegroom’s motber. The l)ride sits in lior father-in-law’s lap, 
receives a silver coin, pours some milk on the ground, ;ind returns to 
her house, d he female relations of the bridegroom then bring to the 
hi-ide’s house the ornaments and clothes fixed at the time of lictrothal. 
The women after giving the ornaments to tlu‘ girl go to their lodc'^ing. 
The women of the bride’s house then take earthen pots full of milk 
and curds to the bridegroom’s house, d’lie bridegroom then goes witli 
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music to the bi'idc's hon&e in procession with men wa.kiug in front 
iind women singing son 2 S behind. The ju'oeession stops at the briiie’s 
house. 'J'h'j bridegroom alig-hts from his horse and stands near the 
door where he is received liy the bidders mother. She shows him a 
model plough, an arrow, and a churning handle, and pulls his nose. 
The bridegroom is led into the bouse and sits with the bride at the )r!aee 
where the family-goddess i, jrainted on the wall. The ends of the 
bride aad hridugr join's clothes are tied together and their hands are 
joined in tlie pre.seuee of their spiritual head if he lives in the 
neighbourhood. They are led into the central sc|uare or chori of the 
marriage-booth where they move four times round the tire, and feed 
eaidr other with sweetmeats. Xext they go to the bridegroom’s lodging 
with the ends oc their cdodres tied together. There they give each 
other a handful of sesame, and the bride presents a han.lfid of sesame 
to the bridegroom’s \iarents who return it to the hrile with a silver coin. 
Their priests are Pokariia Brrihmans. Marriage is forhidilen hetweeu 
the descendants of eollateral males and females whm they are not more 
than seven di'grers removed from each otlrer. dVidows are not allowed 
to marry and divorce is no'; granted. Polygamy is allowdl when the 
first wife is barren. Disparity of age between husband and wife is 
common. In the course of the tiftli month afrer a woman’s first 
eoneeptloii a bracelet is fastened to the woman’s right wrist. In 
the seventh month the lap-tilling ceremony is jx-rformed. When 
a man is on the point of death ho is laid on a fceshly cowdunged space 
on the tloor of the house. The old sacred-thread on his neck is removed 
and a new one is put in its place. The water of the Jainna river is 
poured Into h'.s mouth. W'heu life is gone the body is tied to the bier 
which is carried by the mourners after they have bathed. The body is 
burnt in the same way as among other high-cla-s Ilindris. Irai urity 
attaches to the nearest relations of the deceased for thirteen days, 
'there is no healiuau in the caste. Seri ms disputes are settled by a 
few rosjicjtahle men with the e lusent of the majority of the e.iste- 
people. \ iiil.iters of ca-te rules are lined air I in grave cases are 
e\e lanuunieuted. 'lire lines are credited to the eiste fund. 'I'lie caste 
also levies lixe 1 contributions on the occasions <f birth marriage and 
deith. The fund is nstd in making or repairing caste vessel-, in 
niak ng dona Ions to their spirrtu il treads, and in other eliaritahle works. 
'I'hev send tlicir boys to veinacular schools but very few receive a 
University ulueation. The Jlhati.-is are a prosperous ela-s, and manv 
of the I'ieh irrve.st their money in laud. 

XiOha'ria's with a strength of ll,ldd are found eh.elly in Kaeldi 
and Kiiih avi'ida. Originally Ruthol Kajpmts, they are said to take 
their name from Loh.'uipur or Lohokat in iMultan^ and to have been 
driven by the Musahmlrrs from the Panjab into tiimlh, and afterwards, 
about the thirteenth century, to have found their way to Kachh.- 
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* Bartini’s bindh, .tli. Burges-' Areh. Sur. Rep. for 1874, l0,">. Berliaps Btaltmy’s 
^ Ijiiliiika i.st. Martin (ieo. Ovec. it Bat. '2'22i. At I'uiara, 'I'od (\.T». 18211) fuunil Loh.inus 
vliiiiu lie e.ills a luereuntile tribe uf Bluitti Rajputs. IVestern Iiutia, Uotl, 

■ tail. .Vnt. V. 171. Tin ir name i- mitliii-allv derived from lav the son id Ram. 
s .\'e Old 111 IT to a’Jotbi'' ,iio o'jo !. ,li, .m- v.', - in siinili befo'.i’ Mii-almaii tinu--. Under 
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They probably belong' to the Lohiinis who formerly held the country 
between the Sulaimhn Hills and the Indus.^ In Kachh in the seven¬ 
teenth century, especially during the reigns of Lakhaji and Kayadhan 
II., Lohanas held very high posts as bankers and ministers. Among 
the Sindh Lohanas there are at least fifty subdivisions, the chief of 
them Khudabadi and Sehvan.- But in Kaehh and Kathiavada clan 
titles have worn down into family names nukhnj and mairiages are not 
allowed in the same nuJch. Darker than Bhdtias they are like them tall 
strong and muscular. Their home tongue is Kachhi and the dress both of 
men and women is that of other high class Hindus. They are ^'aishnavs 
and do not eat fish and flesh or drink spirits.® \'ery sturdy and 
hardworking, they are most useful labourers masons and husbandmen. 
Some are very successful writers shopkeepers and grain-dealers. But, 
unlike the Bhatias, they seldom risk large ventures or push their 
fortunes in Persia Arabia or Africa.* Vaishnavs of the Vallabhacharya 
and Rdmdnu] sects their family goddess is Rjndel Mata, and they are 
devout worshippers of Darya Pir, the spirit of the Indus, who is 
said to have saved them when they fled from Multan." Every Lohana 
village has a place built in honour of this Pir, where a lamp fed with 
clarified butter is kept buming day and night, and where in the month 
of Chuitra (Mareh-April) afestival is celebrated. Ihey wear the sacred 
thread and allow polygamy and widow marriage. Their customs do 
not differ from those of Bhatias and their family priests are Saras vat 
Brahmans. They have a headman patel, but give him no personal 
authority, settling disputes at caste meetings according to the opinion 
of the majority of the members. Those who can afford it generally 
give their children some Gujarati schooling. Depla's found in small 
numbers in Kachh were originally Lohhnas and, though they dine with 
them, do not intermarry.® Their language and dress are (nijarati, 
and they are employed as house servants labourers and traders. Thev 
wear the sacred thread and allow widow marriage. 


Cliai'li (A.n. 700) a Lnluiia n.ame w.as ffoveninr i,f BimIhiiiui.iIi.'uI anil tlm nauio 

Lohana is said to have then included the Samina and I.i'ikha rl ui- l•'lH,t’■ n; t' 
LSO'i; MacMnrdo .Jonr K. A.-Soc 1.247. hohirnAs are still thi'. chief Hi'nihi t'ihc-h; 
tindh. Besides m the 1 anj.ib north-west Kachh and Sindh, Lohanis are found in 
Baluchistan, Afgh.inistan, the lasUrii parts of Central Asia, and on the \..,ld!n r.-i t 
amongst a liarharons and a hostile jieopl,. enduring all kind, of liardsl.i,, .'ind l.'siC,,,,' 
little danger In pursuit of wealth. Barton's Sindh, .'tl4. Si„e.. their i , K U 
la-ge miinher of Lohan.is have he-ome .Miisal,,,'.n, „f the .Vlenain '‘t c i 

that the Lohanis Lav,',nas or La.ndnis are the ..pie of Laaigliin .Jalilile'id 'ealh-d 

Tiampukas by Indian kiiuikui, uiutu 

* Btal’s Travds of Fa Hian (A.n. 400). Mr. Bt aWnao-,. int m *i r . 

the Loh.is of the Hindus and the Loi of the Chinese. ' ^ Sin'll '‘Vl'-''*" ‘ 

In Sindh the^' eat ttesh, luv addicted to spirituous liip.nrs, do not oh)'In t, "iish and 
unions, and drink water from theliandsof tJieir inferiors as w ‘1' .1 t o dim 



t* patient 
and perlmps a tritie 


and persevering:, little likely to start new ventures, catiti. 
apatbetie. MassmFs Trade of Oabul. 

^ In Sindh most worship the river-god and some have adopted the f..;tl r i,/, v-- , 

Burton's Sindh .1!.’', '“"PUd tlie taitli of B4l,a Ndnak. 

“ Tile Itli-i'iiLMilia and Wadiiwin Lolidiu- d,, .in,,. 


' "ith I,e|,,,| 
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SECTION IV.-RAJPUTS. 

Rajputs nuniljeriug 498,063 or 5‘03 per cent of tlic Hindu popu¬ 
lation aie found a 1 over Gujarat, but mostly in Kathiavada and in the 
north of the province. The details are : 

Rajpvts, 1S91, 


District, 

Strength. 

Staxk. 

Strength. 

Almitjdab.id 

Kaira 

Paiioh Mahsils ... 

Bnbioh. 

Surat . 

52,487 

59,801 

7032 

19,018 

9028 

Native States includ¬ 
ing K^thiavdda 
Baroda. 

272,384 

97,713 

, Total ... 

370,097 

Total 

127,960 

Grand Total ... 

493,003 


Exclusive of the large classes of ganisias or holders of alienated land 
and tdluhdars or superior holders who exercise no authority over their 
tenants, the Eajputs of Gujarat are still a dominant race holding sway 
()\ er nearly halt of the area of Gujartit and over nearly one-third of its 
people. The details are : 

Rajput Chiefships, ISOl. 


Class, 

Miles. 

People. 

Revenue. 

Class. 

j Miles. 

People. 

Revenue, 




Rs. 


i 


Rs. 

Chflvadas .. 

33 

63.091 

65,500 

R^thods . 

! 2737 

254,712 

6.97,990 

ChnliDls ... 

■231*3 

180.S71 

5,t)t*,.375 

Rehvars . 

89 

26 4.U5 

49,709 

Paimas 

26 

31.S2 

20 200 

Sarvaiy^s. 

230 

16.478 

65,.576 

Goliils 

j'2 2 

616,323 

40,42,000 

SiMxlty.'is. 

blO 

78,040 

2.54.500 

G<,rp< 

" S 


4mih> 

Solankis 

680 

107,36“ 

3,2$ 760 

.la'U-jis 

13 3U1 

1,1?*.120 

74,.5-{.622 

Vaghelus 

, 0?0 

77,806 

1,25,000 

.refhv.'fs 

.'■iGO 

71.072 

4,"0 <>00 


i 




3u -7 

31.5.770 

U).2i.06‘4 





l'arm.ar'5 . . 

842 

100,li)9 

2,35,92a 

1 Total . 

.1 31,07-3 

1 

3,000,564 

1,02,27,514 


* Retenuc fij'ures are estimates. 

Except the lower class Dangs Karadids and Padhras, who allow 
widow-marriage and let their women appear in public, Gujardt Rajputs 
have no subdivisions other than the tribes entered in the list above. 
With all these subdivisions Rajputs eat, and, in places, through Gdmetia 
Raj{>uts have marriage connections with Karddias. Karddia girls are 
married by Gdmetias and Rajput landholders and talukdars marry 
Gametia girls. Thus G.imetias serve as a connecting link between 
Karadids and high class Rajputs. The Dangs are of the same stock as 
the Jddejds and are confined to Kachh. The Karadids are scattered in 
small numbers all over Gujardt and Kd.thiavacla. The Padhras* are 
found solelv in the vSurat district. 

The chief social peculiarity of the Rajput race is its division into 


I It is envious thit Rajputs who allow widow-m.arriage are called P.Idhras or 
sfva’clit, uliile thosi' wlio t'ovliid \\ idow-iuarnagc are e.alU-d Vsiikd^ ov crooked. 


Section IV. 
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Dicisiomt^ 
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Section IV- 

Rajput-:. 
I)) I i 


Cha vadas. 


eluBs. Ali eat together and intenrany ; but the members of a 

elan are forbidden to man y within the c'an as all mcmbeis of a clan 
are be ieved to be the thihiren of one common ancestor This dread of 
marriage ami iig relations is sometimes earned to a strange extreme. 
As all .Jadavs are in theory of the same stock, members of that great 
c'an whether Jadejas Chudasamas or Bhatis, ought not to intermarry. 
A Jadeja should not marry a Chuelasama, although the tribes 
leparated in very early times. \Vlien the members of a e an became very 
numerous and spread' over a large extent < f country, the pract'ee of 
naming gioups of families mostly after a distinguished common 
auoestor and sometimes after the jilaee of rendeuee came into vogue. 
Sometimes surnames are taken from a calling as in the ca-e of rcthuis 
or carriers of Government property ; and at times a mere chingein 
dross is sutileiont to create a new surname. Ihe Ivachhotias are so 
called, hccausc their women adopted the practice of passing the rohe 
back between the feet and tucking the end into the waistband. 
As far as can be ascertained Gujaiat Raj[uts have one hundred 
and three surnames.‘ In b^uiat and Broach most Rajputs have lost all 
trace cif their elan. Pome of the sub-clans are .^o large and so long 
establisbed that they have the importance of separate clans. Instances 
have oceunt'd ct marriages being annulled when it was found that the 
elans of the bride and bridegroom were divisions of the same stock. 

Gf the great Rajput elans and sub-clans the following have alone 
1 een able to retain importanee either in mainland or m peninsular 
Gujarat. 

Cha'vada's, the founders of Anahi’avada (a.d. 7'i6) and cnou 
(A.D. 72U-',>5b) lords of Gujarat, now possess only the two sma'l 
oliitfships of Itliliisa and Yarsoda in the IMahi Kaiitha and the tno 
estates of Bliilod.uand Kiimjaira in the Rewa Kanlha. In Kiitliuivada 
\\ lieie. so far back as th- late fifth and sixth eeuturio', tiicy uik-d 
at various places on the coast, notaldy at l)\aika Poiiinatii-l'ataii 
and Diu, tlieir politioal power has longjiis-ed away, and tlicv are 
now found only here and there as (jiiri'iKijU or upijier landholders. 
Ab.st of the Kaclili b'haxad.is ha\o fallen to be ser\auts. lie cent 
t’onsus and iiiser jhion details seem to establ sh the fact that the 
Ghavadcis belong to tlie great Gurjjara or White lluiia ra’e who 
euiKpiereel northern liid.a during the iittli eeuturs- a.h.- 


■ Tlie following i-i .a list of the 103 Kajput el.m names in u.su in (luj.Ti dt : .\ila, 
Ami.i, li.il.iti-i, n.iiocl. nii.iti, I’.ihola Siil.ihUi, liija, Kodtv, t li.uiMipa, 0 li.imla'vnit, 
Cinivaihi, Chavad, C'hoehu, CInod, rholnfn, L'hucluv.at, Dalihi, Dagli, JJaima, 
Dairja, Dcveliainl, Devda, Dhaiiclhu, Doil, Dodiya, i)ii\al, Ed, C.ileeha, Glielot’ 
(lohel, Goiter, (tor, etujjar, Haihal, llarasln, Hatha, Humad, .Jadav, .lade|a, .Iliala, 
-lu'iya, Jodlia Itathod, .loja, .Jut, Kaha, Kuehhotia, Kahim, Kaioili.i,- Klier' 
Khoil, Khiila, Kukan, I.akani, Mahida, Jlokvana, ilal, Masani, Mcr, Mohal, Alori’, 
>aiv.in, Padlnir, I’adhiAr, I'alouia, IVinniir, I'esrau, Puravia Chohaii, Kina 
K.inrathod, liatliod. Rival, Ravar-Solanki, Re-hevar, Re\od, Sedlial So.idia' 
Sodlia, -Soilria or .Sililria, Soj.atria, Solafiki, Koiigad, .Suidia, Siivar, Tank, T'antol 
TTiokiy.i, Tuar, Vidlicl, Vadea-ia, V.ighe-la, Vai-h, Vaja, Vala, Vaiiila, Vaiiol' 
Vantia, Varain, Vejol.a, Vethia, Vezinia, Virpma-SoI.enki. I drat, and ITiia. 

- Compare Bomh.iy Gazetteer, Vnl. I. Part I. i«”('s I’.’T note and -ItJ,"). .See al».> 
the aitiele The Gnjar in the Ajipemli-X to the present \olimie. 
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Choha'nF, the repicscutatives of the imperial family of Delill 
(a.t). ll'.i 1), have posse.^sionsin tliePalaeprir and Kewa Kantha Ao:eiu-ies 
J onl}'. The chiefs of Siiig’am and Yav in Palanpur and of Biiriya and 
I Clihota Udepur in the Itewa Kantha are ('hohans as also are the 
t owners of e'ght states in the I' ankhei^aand ( f one in the Pandu Mehvas, 

' ( hohans are also found scattered in small nniiibers ever other parts uf 

tiujarat and Kathiavada where they live in poor circuiu>tances as 
' servants or as small peasant proprietors. 

Ch.’lda'S'aina's mo an offshoot of the Samma tribe probably of 
Turk or' gin which enteied India during the seventh or eighth Lcntury 
and ruled at Nagar Thatha in tSindh. 'Iho Cluulasamas appear to 
have cstablishctl themselves in Ka -hh dur’ng the early tenth < entury. 
Prom Ka'hli they jmshel on to Kath'avada and sett'ed at Yanthali 
about nine rules south-we't of Junagadh from wbirb they held 
(iirnar unt'l, in A.n. 1172, Junagadh was taken l)y iMalumnlsbab 
Begada of Ahmodabad and the last of the local lulers, Ba Mandlik, 
surrendered to the conqueror and forsook the faith of his fathers. 
Soi'uth be.amo iMoslira territory ami orr his death Ra iMandl.k was 
rahed to the rank of a sabrt iimlcr the t tie of Klurn Johan, il’he 
Chudasarmis are rrnw fourrd in Dholera as i/ardnias or irjiper latrd- 
holdei.s. As Iridavs atrd descerruants of tilrr'ikrisliria they claim 
super'ority over all other Gujarat Rajpirts, and tliorrgh only a few of 
them are left, the daughters of the clarr are held to be iit br;de.s even 
for irrling Iroirses. 

Dadma's who have rro h'storhal importance in Gujarat hold a few 
small estates in the tSairkhoda Mehvas irr the Kewa Kantha. 

GohilSj’also called Gelrlots arrd tSisodiyas, whose head is the Piiina 
of I'daprrr in Rajprrtaira the jirem'er Hnrdrt Iroirso irr Tnd'a, are one 
of the foirr great divis'ons of the llajprrt ra'e, which .st.ll liold sway 
irr Kiith avada airil give the r name to Golulvad the oasterrr sC''t:on of 
the pou'nsnla. They cla in descerrt from the ^’;^las of 'S'alahh'prrr 
(\.o. 50.) - 75(1) who though fortnerlv sujqiosed to Ire dost ended from 
Shal vaharr or Karrakseria, that is the lioirse of the great Kusharr 
emperor Kanislrka (a.ij. arc rtow bel’eved to belong- to the 

Wh te Ili'ua or iilihira hordes hv whoirr A alabhi was conrpicrcd 
alrout A.n. 190. On the ruin of Yalablii by Arabs from fsiridlt 
about A.n. 770 a branch of the ttrling- fanrily rcticated to Movatl. 
I'hcie tlie\- gained possess orr of tlie fort of Cb tor arrd ritleil to 
till-th i'tccntb (entury wliert a port orr of tbern AVitbdrew to Kiehli 
irr south Mrirwar. Prour K'.chli tlrey were driven by the Kdthods 
alrout A.n. lino and foi'icd the r Avay into Katli availa." According- 
t-r t!ie loi al tia-it'orr tlie’r leader Sejak rnarr-'ed bis diuighter 
t -1 the eldest son of Ra Kavat, the Clindasanra (-hief of Soratli, nho 
- gave him a few villages in the east of his territory. Sejak had three 

; si.n.s Raiioj , iSi'uaiigj;, and iShabaj'. Krinoji is the direi-t air< e-tor of 


' The goiuuil.s (if tliis cliango in opinion icgarding 
:ivti(!(-- Tm- (Injnr in tin- A[(pc-niiix to tliis toliuno. 

'I onip.ru- rioinlsiy (''ai-,c'tt(.(_-i- K;itlin'i\.iija page ITSl, 


the V.iltis aic givun in tire 
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Section IV. 

Kajpcts. 

Jadejas. 


Goris. 


Jadeja s. 


tlie houses of Bliaviiayar and Rajpipla, Sarano ji of Lathi in east central 
Kathiavada, and Shahaji of Palitana about twenty-seven miles south-east 
of Lathi. iNIany small estates in Gohilvad are oftshoots from the house 
of Bhavnaaar. Under Sorath the Ain-i-Akbari (.v.n. 1590) notices 
a populatiiin of 25,(>(i0 Gehlots. The-e j^eople rvlio are kn(>wn as Asil 
Gehlots aie said to be de.scendantsof Bapjia who m'grated from Valablii 
to Chitor in the e ghth century. They are said to have returned to 
Kathiavada Irefore a generation liad passed. They now form the Gehlot 
subdivision of ilers found in Porbandar and alono; the coast. In spite of 
their h’u-h standing in Kathiavdda, the few Gohils in Kaehh, with the 
exception of two houses, have sunk to the position of family servants. 

LTe the Uaimas, the Goris liave a sol’tary settlement in the 
Sankhela iMehvas in the Rewa Kantha Agency, rvhere they hold three 
small estates. 

Ja'deja's are the most numerous and at the same time the most 
powerBil Rajput clan in Gujarat. Be.sides Kaehh, the}' own nearly 
one-third of Kathiavada, the two chief.ships of Santalpur and Uhadchat 
in the Palanpur Agency, and a small estate in the Pandu Mehvas in the 
Rewa Kantha. In Kathiavada, besides minor offshoots the important 
states are Kavanagar, Gondal, Morvi, Dlirol, Rajkot, and Alalia 
which weie founded between .v.n. 1.540 and A.u. 1720. d'he Jadejiis 
are the loading Hindu representatives of the tribe of Samma Rajputs 
who ruleil iSindh from .r.u. 1351 to 1521. The Jadejas claim to 
belong to the great A adav stock whose pedigree goes back to iSamb, 
son of Krishna, but there seems little rea-on to doubt that they are 
among tholatc-t immigrant Turks who pre eded the Arab conquest of 
Sindli in .wu. 713. Lhuler the Sumra rulers of Sindh (.\.u. 10-53 -13.51), 
the Samniiis probably mainta’ncd a half-indeiiendent i)Osit’on in the south 
of Sindh anil seem at several times between the eleventli and tlie 
fourteenth centuries to have moved south to Ka-dih to avo’d Sumra 
tyranny. About .r.n. 1.351 the Sammfis overthiew the Sumras, 
anil, w.th tlieir heal-ipiarters at Samai near 4 hatha, besime the rulers 
of south Sindli. Uiiring the sjucad of .Muhammadan power, the 
Sammas, before the (dose of the fourteenth centur}', had adopti'd Tskim 
and sm ether conversion, though it is st’ll borne by several large 
pastoral tribes, the name Samina is le-s known than Sameju and 
Jadeja, the ITndu braindies of the tribe. According to the late-t 
account', the name Jadeja was taken by the Ka dih liranrh about 
.V.n. l-5o0, when they called m as the r i h ef r.akha, a son of .lam 
.Jiida of riialha From Kadih they enteic 1 Kiith avada. It is said 
that about .\.!). 1-31.1, Bahmani Samma led a baiul as far as Ghumli 
in the Barda hills, then the capital of the Jethvas and dc'tnjyed it, but 
did not ga n a permanent footing in the countrv. Santalpur and 
Clnlih hat were taken by Riiv Khcngarji of Kaehh (.v.n. 1548- 1586) 
from Sarkhajithe son of Luiuiji Vaghela. 

Jethva's proliably came from the north, and first e-tabli'hed them¬ 
selves near Alorvi. Thence they spread we-twanl along th(' coa-t, 
(iiptured Dwarka from the Chavadiis, and moving to (he south-west, 
e-tablished theiusidves in tiie strip of land lietweeu the Barda hills and 
the sea. They never passed far inland. Their fir-t ca dtal was at 


Jethva s. 
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Ghumli in the BarJa hills about forty miles north east of Porbandar. 
From Ghnmli they moved to Chhaya on the coast abont two miles 
south-east of Porbandar, and about a.d. 1785 in the decline of 
Musalman power, established themselves at Porbandar which has since 
been the.r capital, d'he tribe, which is comparatively small, aie united 
under one head Hi.s Highness the jMahardna of Porbandar. iMakar- 
dhvaj, the founder of the'r clan, was, they say, the son of Hanuman, 
the monkey god, and of a female alligator, and, until recently, it 
was said and bel'eved that as a mark of their descent the Jethvas were 
born With tads. It is established that the Jethvas aie Mers, the 
representatives of the great Mihira hordes who in A.n. 490 captured 
Valabhi and overran Kathiavada. The name Jethva, which is locally 
taken to mean edher Elder or Born under the constellation Jj/cstha, 
may be a trace of Yeta, one of the names by which the iMihiras or 
dVh.tc Hiinas wcie known.^ 

Jha'la's though well known in Rajputana aie in Gujarat confined to 
east Kathiavada. The'r ancestor Hirpal is said to have belonged to a 
Makvana famdy of Kachh, who, in the thirteenth century, moved to 
Gujarat and took service with Karan Ghelo, the last (a.d. i296-1304) 
Vaghela prince of Anahilavsicla Piitan. 'that chieftain probably gave 
Hirpdl a grant of territory to the east of the Ran of Kachh, and ho 
established his residence at Patdi. The next capital of the clan was 
at Kuva, whence lieing driven by Mahmud Begada of Gujarat in 
A.D. 148s they established themselves at Halvad, and in a.d. 1800 
move 1 theh'head-cjuarters to Dhrangadra. The common derivation of 
the name Jhala is that Hirpal’s sons were in danger of being tiampled 
by an elephant, when their witch-mother, stret'hing her arm from an 
upper window', snatched them up and larried them to a plai e of safety. 
From this they were called Jhala or ' caught up.’ 'Jhc fancifulness of 
this derivation, together with the fa<’ts of their hKtory which associate 
them closely with the Mihira or dVhite Hiina conqueroi's of the Hi’ih 
<entury, suggest that the name is Jauvla the stock t t’e of the gieat 
White Huna leaders Torainana (a.d. 450-5UU) and i\!ihiiakula~ (a.d. 
5')U-.340). From the parent stem of Dhrangadra, lieshles other small 
estates, have sprung the independent ehiefshuj.s of Chuda, I.akhtar, 
Tiimbli, Saela, Valhvdn, and Vankaner. 

Parma'rs who own chiefships in north Gujarat and Kith'avada 
ap])ear to have come from Sindh. According to the Ra.s .Mal;\ at some 
remote jieriod I’OOO Sodha Parm 'rs came from Parkar dur ng a f.-imine 
and estahlishod themselves near Saela in Kathiavada. ’J’he d'llghcla, 
w'ho then ruled at Vadhvan, employed Mnjo their head, to attack the 
Bhil chii'fs Aho and Ph.ato who lived on the hanks of the Saharmat', 
hoping that the attempt would end in disaster. But the Sodhas weie 
successful, and the d'adhvau ch'ef gave them the four districts of Muli, 
Than, Chot la, and Chobari. Uf these the estate of Mull is now alone 
held by Parmars. To the Main Kantha where they hold the two 
chiefships of Danta and Sudasua, the Parmdrs came from Nagar 
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’ Compare Bombay (tazotteer. Vol. I. Part T. paRC 12* 

- I'oinp tri Homhav (iazettecr, Vol. 1. Part I. pap** IIG. 
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Rehvars. 


Tliatha wlicii'c they were tlr.veil Iiy the Muhammadans about a.d. 1050. 
Thauid 'll the Paiaujuir Aneiicy -s sad to have or ^Mially ).ieloujj;e.l to 
Ihi'. 'ii.'ir li.ijouts and to th’.s ilay many I’arniars of the Suv.lr aul Ka.va 
sub-'daii^ aie fouii I ;n siioordmute pus t oiis m Thanhl vd'aue.-. In the 
Kewa Inint'ia tiiey hull only one estate in the Fandu Meiiviis. L ke 
the Ki'ith: ivdi.la Parm.irs, the Kaehh Parinars belonu' to the Sodha 
sub-elan of the Parmars and appear to have come from S nd.h. At the 
iieo-nil iiL;' of the p'o^eiit (eiiturv the-c SoO.ha Farm ns were iii a 
wret-hel eondit on 1 viiiu- , h etiv as baud’.ts, and, for several _\ ears after 
the lieu-'ini'iiu of the British coinicetlon w.th Iva'-h'i (A.u. Is 1 > - 
the'r ra ds I aU'Cd the ^reatc^t ru n and disticss in the ea-'t of the 
provln e. 'Ihev a; e settled in small numbers in the north of Ka-hh 
and ill some of the Ban ‘slands, and e.viept a few eultlvat.irs aie 
he'dsmen, most of them in poor eonilit’on. The'r eh cf conne-t on 
with Kaehh is throuuh the raarr aue of their daughters with tlielea liuu- 
Jfideja and Mu'almau fain'lies. The.-e Solha women are of uiA’iit 
natural ab l t'es and mu'h personal beauty. In a.d ISii) Capt. Ma -- 
Murdo desei’ilel them as so ambit.ous an 1 .ntrig'u.uo’as not to serujdeto 
makeatray with the’r husbands that then- sons m’ght obta'n t'.ie estate.‘ 

Ra'thods own chiefshi[is in the Mahi Kiiiitlia. I'lie Rat'nods were 
driven soutli from Kanuj hy the Muhammadans about the end of the 
twelfth centu 'y. and iiiiiler the gm’daii'C of Siyoji, the son or nejliew of 
•lavidiaud I)Ale Paiiglo of Kanauj, estahl shed tho.nselves in the sandy 
(lesei't- of .Marwar. S yoji's second son Sonangji icpa le I to the court of 
AiiahilavaiUi wlwsc "ove.e'gn, probably Bh’m J)ev il. (r.n. 117'J-lh’4-), 
ass'o-ned h.in the fief of Bamet.a in the district of Kinl'. Nut ni'iiiy 
yi’ars later, the Ikithods wou the foit and lands of Liar. Be.hdes 
Idar, li’ithod chefs liohL Pol, Maljair, .Magod', ^^al:isna, and 
Ycisiia in the Mahi Kiintha. liar > not now held hv the uM IPithods 
hut hy the Kathods of Judh|mi'. Of tlie sm ce-.s'on of til' Juflhi ur 
• diefs two st'ii'ie' aie told; one that they were cade,! 'n hv the Idar 
m 11 -ters, th' odi"- tint they had been ;n revolt S'.g-innt the r 
hi'otlier, the Mahaifija .VMi 'y- ngli, v'l eruy of (riij-irat (\ .l). I 7-10 - L /-'blj 
and wei" flashed hy tiie giant of Idar. Jiithods ;>J-o own scvoii 
edites n tin Saukhe la .\lehva' and two e^tah', .n the IMiilu .Melivfis 
111 th;‘ Jb'wa l\;'mthi. in tlu' P<ilaii]iiir Ag-en-y thev a.e Iindowneis 
\ ILiC'e-'liai'ers and lio!der> uf srrv < e lands. Iiut ,u Khth ;i\ ada wlieie 
the r nuniher ,> -mall, ino-t ul them have fallen to he sei \ ants. 

RellVur Uajput--- aie cuniliieil t<) the Main Kiintha, wheie thev hold 
the Ill nor e-tates of Bolaiiilra, Mohanpiir, lianas ni, Jtup!il,and Va'lagam. 


’ J'r.ui-iictioii- Ij'ti'niry .Soi-lcty, It. 

- O! the crieiii cl tlir iniu,ir I'.it.iv.it-tin* f'lUiiuiiic arcnunt is triecn. 'J'lu* liriiiar 
Icijimt- ;iiT I'uriiiAr- hIiu (■■line cri^iiiulU frciiL rji.uiiiunl -nltluhit Cliandr.ivati. Tlu*v 
afti ruaol- iimv.'il tn P.irk.ir t*> Mmnit Aliu.aml la-tl\ ti> T.irina.i.frciii .ill of uliir-li plac,.'- 
lli'*\ -I t III tu liavi* iu'cli eKiinUril. Tlu*\ tiHik jm—i*—ii,ii nf 'r.irinoa in a d l*je(> I.S I*'-**) 
'I'lu 'i* drill- 111 * arc ilcrucil fnnn tlu* former Itius of fdar, and tiirir dc|.cndi*m*i* mi 

till* iii*,*-i lit Ikij.i 1 - liiiiiti il 1 1 tlu* iiaMiii.nt of kh'flitli in i*ii-li. (If tin* origin of the name 
lo in jr the -ton eoe- that mu* of their A-'hii jince-tur- on lii- uai f., u i.j, lirj,],, d 

to IKU hi- dnotimis at a temiih* of Deti. A- she know hi- fiitnro f.iih, r m l,i« ino mled 
t‘> kill him till* codde— -.aid /e// I'lr,* Krideeromii e ',110 fii* tin i* in ohrih**noi loth.* 
eoddr—' w.iriiinij the hridestr.ioin veiiiained and all uln w.'it mi n, r, j.n.il ,*, ,1 i* ,| 
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Jaspal Relivar emigrated from Cliandravati near Mount A'bu to Hadol 
in the Mahi Kantha in a.d. 1227 and thence in the thirteenth genera¬ 
tion Thakor Pruthuiaj moved to Ghodvada having obtained a grant of 
that and the neighbouring districts, whkh in course of time were 
divided among the present ehiefbhips. Rehvars are also found in 
small numbers in poor eireumstauces in Kathiavada and in other 
parts of Gujarat. 

Sarvaiya's, who are probably Chudasamas, are found only in 
Gohilvad where they are landowners. 

Sisodiya's, the representatives of the Mevad house of Udaipur 
and the same iu origin as the Gohils, own the state of Dhvrampur in 
the Surat district and the chiefship of DaJhalia iu the Mahi Kantha. 
According to their own traditions, the Ldiavampur Sisodiyas, about 
700 years ago, under a certain Ram Rija conquered from the Bhils 
th’s portion of the hill lands of south Gujarht. About the middle of 
the seventeenth century, Yahaji, the first Thakor of Dadhalia, with a 
body of horse entered the service of Kalianmal the Rav of Idar. 

Solaukis, the once (a.d. 961-1242) powerful successors of the 
Chavadds in the sovereignty of Gujarat, have their possessions confined to 
the wilds of the Rewa Kantha and Bilnsda. In the Rewa Kantha they 
hold the state of Luuavada and an estate in each of the two Mehvhseg 
Saukheda and Pandu. In a.d. 1225Virbhadra Solahkl killed Viro Bdriya 
chief of Virpur, and established himself at that town e’ght or nine miles 
west of Lunavada, From this town the Luuavada Solaukis are called 
Virpura Solaiikis. The town of Lunavada was founded by Bh’msingh a 
descendant of Virbhadra. Of the early history of the B'nisda Solaukis, 
no detads are available. Recent information leaves little doubt that 
like the Chfivadas the Solahkis belong to the great tribe of Gurjjaras 
or Gujars who apparently lepresent the main body of the great fifth 
century conquerors the White Hunas.^ 

Va'dhels :md Va'j a's who are branches of the great Rathod clan are 
found in Kathiavada. Thev entered the peninsula al)Out the thirteenth 
century from Rajputana. The Vadhcls treacherously drove out the 
Chavachls fr(un Dwarka and Bet, and established themselves there, 
wh le the Vajiis settled oil the south coast, their leader Vejo founding 
Vejalkot on the Rival river iu the south of the Gir. From Vejalkot 
they conqiieied Una and spread their rule east to Jhaiijhmer and the 
Manhri river. Later as they were much harassed by the ;/a r us id s ihey 
sought the protection of Bhavuagar, where they are now found as 
small laiulhrlders. 

Va'gllBla's who after the Solaiikis ruled over Gujarat (a.d. 1242- 
1301) now hold the three chief ships of Tha rad, Morvada, and Diodar 
in the Palanpur Agency and the one ehiefship of Pethapur in the Mahi 
Kiiutha. 

In addition to these clans, members may be found of all the great 
Rajput tribes and sub-tribes, Bhfitis, Uabhis, Ghelots, Jadavs, 
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Makvdnas, Moris, PaOh^.ars, and Yalas. These miseellaneous Eajputs 
have fallen to be servants and peasant proprietors. In most eases they 
hold scareelv land enough to support their families. 

The Gujarat Eajput as a rule is tall and well built fa r cdear-featured 
and with a manly and pleasing expression and address. The nose is 
stra'ght or hooked, the ej e large and lustrous, the ins usually black but 
not uncommonly brown and somet.mes Ightbrown or gray almost to 
blueness, the mouth small, the face oval. The men have no fixed rule 
for wearing the hair. Some wear it long tying it in a knot on the top 
of the head ; others cut the had- close ; and a few shave the head except 
the top-knot. Boys wear a lock or cvu'l over ea< h ear. The men grow 
the moustache and whisker with great care using dyes to preserve its 
dark colour long after it has begun to grow gray. They wear the beard 
but, to distingu.sh themselves from Mnsalmans, they sepaiate the hair 
down the centre c.f the chin. Except in the case of a death in the family 
neither the beard nor the mousta< he is shaved. L.ke the men the womeir 
are well-formed and fair. They are famous for their good looks and for 
the care they take to pueserve their beauty in advanced years. The 
ambition of parents of moderate mearrs is to see their daughters well 
settled in life, married to a Thakor or other landed proprietor-, Y ith 
this object the physical training of a Rajput girl begins when she is 
quite young. In the south-east of Gujai-at the hard hfe cT acult vator 
and the malarious climate have robbed the Rajput of some of his hand¬ 
someness. St.11 even in south Gujarat a Rajput ran be easily known 
from his Kanbi or Koli neighbour by the (are he takes of h.s personal 
appearance and by the tidiness and cleanliness of his habits. 

As a rule the home speech of Rajputs is Gujarati. Irr Kachh the 
home tongue of the Jadcja Rajiuit is Ka"hh', w Ir < h closely resembles 
the dialect irr u^e in lower S.ndh. ^do>t Gujarat R-ajputs also 
understand 11.ndu^tdni; and the honrc sjreech of those who come from 
iMarwar is Marward 

The style cd a Rajput’s house depends on his own nr on h's forefather’s 
means and snc al j>os t.on. Exce].t the poor, who live in huts wdth 
mud wahs and thatcheil roofs, the Raj[iut cult vator lives in a brick 
and mortar house w.th a t led roof. In form and method of division 
the house of a cult vat.ng Rajjiut does not d.ffer from the house of other 
cultivators. It has only one front door and no windows. The cooking 
place is in a cornei of tire veranda and small ojren ngs are kejit nr the 
wall to adimt light and a r. In fi-ont of the house the (h’hH or 
c-oveied entrance is the only shelter for the cuttle. Rajput houses 
contain more furniture than tliose of other cult.vators, and they aie neat 
and eicanly as the owner delights in ananging h s copper-jiots so as to 
make the br ghtest poss hie show-. In nat ve states besides the gleaming 
c-ojiper-jiots and other househedd gocxls, the Rajput householder keeps 
a box conta'ning a sword or a matchkek. I'lie large Rajput 
proprietor or Thakor lives in a big mans on called the tlarluir. A 
darhdr forms a (juadrangle alrout 150 feet by 120 feet, enclosed by a 
well-built stone wall ten to twenty feet high sepai at cd by a jiassage 
from the inner- buddings. The erichjsure whch is api>r-oar.-hed by a 
passage has, outside of the gate but within the encircling wall, a shed, 
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used as a lodging for tlie poorer class of guests. On either side of the Section IV. 

entrance passage is a raised platform, generally with an upper storey. Kajptos. 

On one of these platforms the Thakor s ts and receives visitors, and on Home 

the other sit the servants and lower class guests. Inside of these 

platforms is an outer court with, to the r-ght, in the outer corner, 

a fenced space used as a pound. Inside of th s space are two jolatforms 

and a room where the Thakor bathes breakfasts and sleeps in the 

afternoon and where garitsia or landlord guests are lodged. Beyond 

the guests^ quarters, entered by a middle passage, is a stable cattle-shed 

and cart-room. Across the court, on the left, are, in the outer corner, 

a space for storing grass and fuel and close bj' with a front veranda 

two rooms, the sons’ quarters. 'I'he inner court is entered by a passage 

placed so that it gives no direct view inward. To the right is a privy 

and a well, and to the left inside of a veranda is the shrine of the 

house-guardian. Passing through a doorwav to the right of this inner 

yard, not far from the well, is the women’s yard with, in the outer 

corner, a granary or kotlidr. To the left., facing the women’s yard, are 

the ch.ef rooms of the house, a veranda in front usually with concrete 

floor and to the left a cook-room and a water-room. Behind the 

veranda is an inner veranda and within it are two rooms substantially 

built of stone and mortar with concrete floors, and for light, two or 

three openings high in the walls. In one of these the women of the 

house keej) their furniture and in the other the Thakor slee])s. The 

dwelling of a small proprietor or gard'^ia is a quadrangle of about 

fifty feet by forty surrounded by a thorn fence. On the left at 

the entrance is a shed with divisions for cattle and for storing grain. 

Across the enclosure with walls of mud and rubble and a tiled roof are 
the two chief rooms of the house with an open veranda and cook-room. 

The dress worn by Rajput men in mainland Gujardt differs consider- D7-m. 

ably from tliat worn in the peninsula. In Ka-ddi the men’s headdress 
is a common silk niasru cap and over it a large loosely-rolled turban red 
in the case of the young and uhite in the case of the old; a double- 
fronted waistcoat with sleeves varying in length from three to e'ght 
cubits and the strings about a foot long ; a long coat with wide sleeves; 
a scarf dark in the case of the young and white in the case of the old, 
wound round the loins the ends falling to the knees and fastened at the 
wa'st by a variety of waistjloths; a pair of loose trousers with a t'ght 
button at the ankle and pointed shoes. The Kithiavada dress does not 
differ much from the Kailih dress. The chief and his relations or 
bhugdds are always handsomely, aud on great occasions are brilliantly 
dressed. Their turbans are usually of some bright colour enriched with 
cloth of gold. Tile Jadeja and Jhdla turban consists of endless yards of 
cloth, rising liigh above the head and ending in a one-sided conical peak. 

Tliese turbans are exceedingly heavy and irksome to wear. The sash or 
himirljinui is also composed of rich materials freely spangled w.th gold. 

It is worn verv broad at the bai-k, falling- almost to tlie inside of the 
knee, and is tud in frorrt in voluminous folds. The hilt of a jewelled 
dagger generally shows among the folds, and, Iresides the dagger, some 
chefs carry cpiite au arm.oury of small weapons. The drawers are 
worn tight to the leg, the iiiaterial being generally fine white calico. 

The coat on ordinary occasions is also of white calico, hut, at state 
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ceremonies, it is usual to wear an overcoat of velvet or silk or brocade, 
lavisblv adorned witb gold embroidery or w.tb rows of seed-pearls. The 
jewelrv worn on state occasions includes a gorgeous necklace of d;amonds 
emeralds or other prei-ious stones, earrings and finger rings on almost 
eveiy finger. Lpper landholders or (jurn-tiiis dress more or less richly 
according to their means. Alen past middle age generally wear white 
turbans and are otherwise plainly dressed. The younger men are given 
to finery esiieciallv in the matter of goigeous turbans and ■waistcoats 
and gilt-handled daggers and swords. 

In mahrland Gujarat the male headdress is a piece of white cloth 
six to e ght yards long wound loosely round the head and surmounted 
bv another piei-e of coloured (doth. Tlie body clothes aie a coat and e ther 
trousers nr a wa'st'^'loth. The men wear anklets anil where allowed 
always carry arms if only a rusty and un.serviceable sword. A turban 
sometimes takes the pla- e of the headscarf. 

Except among the cultivating Rajput women of south Gujarat, who, 
like Kanbi women wear the Img robe instead of the j'ettic-oat parsing ba.-k 
the skirt between the feet, tlie ihess of liajput women all over Gujar it 
condsts of the same three articles, the pett criat the badilc,ss bodice and 
the healscarf, all ditfer iig ni fashion according to the locality and in 
material according to the mean-; of the wearer. Round the head and 
shoulders is worn the headscarf and (wer the bo^om the lx>difc open 
beh nJ but in front reaching from the neck to the waVt, and, for the 
lower pai t of the body, th.e pett'eoat wh'ch is mu'di amiiler in Ka'ddi 
Kathiavada am.l north Gujarat than in south Gujarat. The faiu-y for 
ample fohls is earned to sucli an extreme tliat among the rich liajput 
women of Kachh a pett < oat about seventv-five feet long made of tine 
Turkey-red (doth, sown into a largo number rd folds has come hito fashion 
as a homo dress, i^[o,~t Rajjiut women have sjiave elotlu's for hoi.day 
wear. Am(.ng the rich the stuck is lioth varied and large. A r'ch llajjnit 
woman has about fifteen jietl'cnats, those for everv-dav wi'av of cotton 
or cheap silk, and those for Indidavs of cloth of gold or gold-rriiigCil 
silk. Of bodices the number is sometimes as large as forty. All aie made 
of different coloured jeeces of silk, tlic lliie.-t with thick lace Ixirders. 
Ihe headscarf, seven feet by eight, often cliangmg m fashion, is, for 
ordinary U'-e, of ]da n cotton ; for full dress it has a gold lace border, 
and, on the end that shews, a fringe of gold lace, 'i he favour.te colours 
are Idue red and green ; yellow and piirpli' are seldom worn, lilack is 
the colour of inounnng-. Ihe hirtnii/r, oi- two-hiu'd, tliat i-- iron-giav on 
a red ground, which is the colour jirojtor for old ag(‘ and inourimig, is 
also worn as a mark of sympathy by young women wbixe friends h.ave 
been widowed. Certau gold and sdver oinamenls such a-; n('(d<laccs 
armlets and no.sc rings, dcjieiiding on tlie relatiomh ]i to the jiorson 
■uho has (lied, arc left off in sign of inoui'iimg. llcli Pajput women 
genoiall\ wear a plain sint in tlu* morning, and a richer suit in the evening, 
Ihe\ take the gieat(.“st (are of ther (lothcs and aii' ranious for the 
length (T time they manage to keep them frcxh. Then- spc. 'al fondne.ss 
for r.ch (lothes make- them le-s devoted to jewel-than other Hindu 
women. One street rule is never to wear s.l ver eveept as aiik lets. Uamp- 
black, f.ut not aiit.mony is used for the eyes, and henna 

Law-oma inerrnis pa-te to redder, the hands and feet. A Rajput 
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widow is allowed to wear her hair, and instead of an ivory bracelet she 
puts on a gold armlet. A widow does not make the red brow-mark, she 
wears dark-brown clothes, abstahis from animal food, and does not join 
in feasts. 

In manner Rajputs are courteous and polite but somewhat touchy 
and ready to take offence. They are fond of children and respectful 
to women. A Rajput of good family, if reduced to be a cultivator, 
would rather himself fetch water in the dark than allow his wife to 
bring it. Their sensitiveness to female honour is so keen that a 
man, however distantly related to a woman who has chshonoured herself, 
considers it his duty to destroy her and her seducer. 'They have a good 
name for honesty and they have given such brill'ant evainples of 
si-iinii-lJia/di or master-worship that ready sclf-.sacrifi':e is considered 
the typieal feature of the Rajput character. The Rajput is hospitable 
and loves to enterta'u strangers. They arc fond of cattle and are very 
kind to their hordes ra whojO good cpialit'es they take pride. iMany 
lauded proprietors own studs and possess line specimens of country-bred 
horses. Roriuerly Rajputs were noted for their headlong bravery and 
for their feats of streirgth and endurance, 'i hey wore hold riders and 
skilful swordsmen. They delighted in all manly and mart al exercises. 
Long years of peace and order have effaced thC'C lioble chara' teristies. 
The Rajput still carr.es his sword but never uiisheaths it in anger. A 
mart'al hearing is seldom atte.ted and manly exerc-iso as a rule is avoided. 
The Rajput fadings are want c£ thrift and love of ease. A Rajput 
Thakor wdl pass whole days sitting in h’s courtyard gossipping with his 
Jie ghljours and friends and as in a drea-n watching lus dependants pass 
to and fro at the r da ly work. His fondness ior kasumla, that is opium 
and water adds to his indolence. The smallest Thakor has his agent or 
I'urllhii i, a shrewd Vania or a needy Rrahman, to whom he leaves all 
Ids afliad’s, and thiidvs it a grT-vam e to be oalkT upon ooca.-ionally to 
s'gn a paper. Ho does not object to a law suit or two, they add to his 
d guity ; but he hates to be troubled alsuit them. H.s affairs are 
generally involved; ho is a kind and generous landlord and dc'Cs not 
pre.ss for his duos. After his sons have grown up he is often at feud 
with them as regards the division of his ju-opeity; and his relat’ous 
with the ccimaa or wives^ i|uarters are occas onally the reverse of cordial. 
He has little regard for conjugal lidelltv on h'sown part and he does not 
consider it discvcditahle ojxcily to keep a fawmicto mistress. Except 
a'noiigthe ]iuorer vdlagers Rajput women almost never appear in public. 
The Rajjnit woman is fault!e-.-ly neat an<l caieful of her looks, she is 
enterju-isiiig and h’gh-s]iirited, according to the ])roverb ‘ The wise 
mother of fools.’ She is intriguing, jealous, amh'.t.ous, thrifty, and 
fond of show, as the piovorh says ‘ She marries the land, not the man.' 
AVhcu her hu'hand cm afford it she generally so.-ui os some separate 
villages and an establish meiit of her own. T'he younger women are 
taught to read ami write by the older women or by the I'amily-iiriest. 
They also learn to sew and embroider in which they generally show much 
taste and skill. 

Rajputs arc hv h rth soldiei s and landholders ; hut their service as 
soldiers is not in demand and few Ihijputs have any occupation except 
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as landholders. Of the landholders many have lost their patrimony 
and been forced to take service as peons and constables and even as 
personal attendants and field labourers. In nati^'e states they are 
chiefs, gardsids or landlords, and holders of service lands. In British 
territory, except in Ahmedaljad Kaira and Broach where the Talukdari 
settlement has prevented thesr estates disappearing, many of them have 
dudndled to be peasant proprietors. Though the number of industrious 
and skilful cultivators is increasing the Rajput husbandman has still 
a bad name for slovenliness and want of care. 

Though the tendencies are in many ways against him the Gujarat 
Rajput on the whole is fairly off. The revenues of the chiefs and larger 
landholders have increased and go on increasing. The more thriftless 
of the landlords are protected against themselves by the restrictions of 
the Talukdari Settlement Act. And with most of the smaller land¬ 
holders the horror of living by the plough instead of by the sword is 
passing away. 

Followers of Svaminarayan Yallabhacharya and Ramanuja 
eschew fish flesh onions garlic and liquor; all other Rajputs eat 
animal food, drink liquor, smoke tobacco, and eat opium. Except the 
■\''aMs and a few other di\dsions most Rajputs^ eat fish, partridge, duck, 
goat, sheep, and hare. Of animals which split the hoof they eat only 
the chikaru or gazelle. In Rewa Kantha they eat the wild boar but 
no Rajput will touch the flesh either of the horse or of the ass. Strict 
Rajputs have a strong feeling against the flesh of the domestic fowl. 
But in south Gujardt the feeling on this point is lax. Their staple food 
is rice and hdjri Penicillaria spicata, jnvdr Soighum vulgare and 
wheat, together vrith the usual pulses and vegetables. As far as 
possible they avoid eating hill grains such as hanti Panicum flavidum 
Idvto Eleusine corocana and kodra Paspalum scrohiculatum. They 
never use masur Ervum lens pulse or the snakegourd. The women 
chew tobacco and the old women take snufi but they never smoke or 
eat opium and seldom drink liquor or cat meat. All the different 
divisions of Rajputs eat together in the same row but not from the 
same dish. The majority of Rajputs neither eat from the same dish 
nor smoke the pipe of those who allow widow-marriage, who marry 
with Kolis and ^lusalmtins, and who are of low social po>ition. Rajputs 
eat food cooked by all classes of Hindus excejit K(dis Yaghris and the 
dejires-,ed castes. 

In a ri(h Rajput family the head of the house rises between six and 
seven, and, after smoking a })ipe and washing, dresses, aiul seating 
himself in the gatew'ay ])latform ilchU is joined by a Bluit or ( harau 
and other friends. As they sit a servant brings a dish of o|»;um-watcr 


’ In A 1). ISIS, many .Ijulej.W nf Kaclili nominally tliiuliH contiiiiU'il in matters 

(if foDil Moliiiiiiinaitiic., ciiipliiy iiig .Mn-alKi.iii cuuk-, lir'.h anil n i'u-iic tii cat 

things fnrliiiWcn in till'Kiirdn. Ninv, cxceiit ahnut five ]icr cent, tln v li\c a- Fllmlu- must 
rit tluiii cn -implc fare, rc^ipcctin" the lla|j)ut feeling, apiin-t catiii-'thi. d,,i,icUic fowl and 
seldom usiiit; animal fond. Some ainonir tlicin of tlic t'aidinava scot arc -trict vc^e- 
tariaii.s. Winn meat is used, it is duly killed liy a .Musalm.in and cooked at a distance 
from the Usual kitchen. The custom of asking a .Musalmati to kill an animal is not 
necessarily a remnant of tlu' former Ic.anin-r to Isl.un lake the .ladejas man\ Dakhan 
MarAthAs object to eat meat which has not been duly killed b\ a Musalmau. ' 
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kiisumha. Of tliis the host, after oSering it to any Bhdt Charan or 
Rajput proprietor who may be present, drinks a portion and gives the 
rest to the people round. The opium water is followed by a pipe or 
hul'ka. Then about e'ght, for an hour or two, he hears complaints from 
villagers and prescribes for the sick, for most Rajput Thakors have some 
knowledge of medicine and some of them keep a store of drugs. Before 
breakfast he bathes. After bathing incense is sometimes burnt and a 
few beads are told. The meal is of millet and wheat bread, the mixture 
of pulse and rice known as butter served in a small cup, and 

whey sometimes milk in a jug. After another pipe the Thakor goes to 
rest and rising about two washes and dresses and sits chatting or settling 
family affairs till about five, when he goes to tlie village temple, and 
comes back at dusk. On his return he takes his seat in the gateway 
platform. If he is a big man a torch is lighted and people come and 
pay their respects to him, and he hears complaints and settles disputes. 
About eight, putting off his outer robe, he goes to the house-shrine and 
washing his hands and feet burns incense and says some prayers. He 
then goes to the women’s quarters, where seated on a low' quilted stool 
he gathers his children round him and chats with them till supper is 
ready. He eats supper in the women’s charters w'ith the men and some 
of the children of the family, the meal consisting of pulse and rice 
khichdi, millet bread, pickles, thin wafer biscuits or pdpad, and 
milk. Some 'lhakors never come out after supper. Others sit in 
the gateway and smoke, hearing news and stories, and go to rest in the 
women’s quarters about ten or eleven. The young men of the family 
spend most of the'r time in looking after boundaries, tracking thieves 
and robbers, training horses, and learning to hunt and shoot. The wife 
of a d htikor rises about sunrise before her husband is up. She begins the 
day by making three reverences to her mother-in-law and to her other 
seniors. Then, after washing, she looks to the distribution of whey and 
milk among ser\ants and dependants, bathos about e'ght, bows to the 
sacred basil, looks after the children’s breakfast, and going to the 
kitchen siqieriritends the cooking or heljis to make some of the finer 
dishes. After her husband has finished she takes her breakfast, sleeps 
for a couple of hours, and if young sew's or chats or if old reads or 
listens to sacred books till evening. Before dark she puts on fresh and 
richer clothes, aird the sons’ wives, bert rrot the daughters of the horrse, 
thrice as in the morrring revererree the Thakor’s chief wife arrd other 
senior women. A lanrp fed with birttcr is therr fighted irr the water- 
room, and the wornerr go and help irr preparing dinner. They srrp after 
their hirsbands have firrislied, chat and sew till about nine, and retire. 
A Rajput cultivator is up by five arrd by six is washed and off with 
his servants to the field. After working for two hours he takes his 
breakfast. Unless the husband is very poor the breakfast is brought not 
by the wife but by a servairt or male relation. Exce])t that he uses 
more currdimeuts and orrions, the Rajprrt’s breakfast and diirner mainly 
consist of the same dishes as those used by the local Kanbi. The 
evening meal is like the morning meal the only additiorr being a little 
clarified butter. The children take their food with their mother. Only 
on festive occasions does the Rajput cultivator either eat meat or drink 
licpror. He dirres at noorr and after an hour’s rest w'orks till sunset. 
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He takes bis supper about an liour after sunset and after supper spends 
an hour or more :n ihattiug over the davN work and smoking- his pipe. 

Except their elan and lecal peculiarities Piajputs do not differ from 
other Plindus in their ielig;ions observances and practices.^ Though 
many are followers of the sj.ecial forms of Yaishnavisra preached by 
Valhibhacharya and by Ramanuja, and thoug-h the modern sect of 
Svamiuarayau still gathers adherents, Rajputs from remote ages 
have been partial to the worship of Shiva. At the same time they 
worship all Hindu gods and goddesses and their house-shrines contain 
the images of Shiva, Mshnu, Gaupati, and of the tutelary goddess 
of the clan. The Jadejas worship the northern Aslrapuii, the 
hope-fulfiller, whose prineip.al shrine is in Kachh. The Jhalas adore 
a goddess named Adya whose shrine is at Plalvad. The Gohds 
worship the KhoJiad IMilta whose chief shrine is at Rijapara near 
Bihor. T he goddess of the Jethvas is Yindhyavasini whose original shrine 
is on the Nagmata river close to Navanagar and whose chief temple 
is at Chhaya near Porbandar. The Parmars worship the goddess 
hlandavri whose temple is at Muli. Chavadas and Yaghelas worship 
Chamuncla. Rich Rajputs have Brahman priests to do the daily 
worship of their household gods. After his marriage a Rajput 
visits the principal shrines of his uintu or tutelary goddess in company 
Avith his bride. Fart of the marriage ceremony consists in knotting 
the end of the bridegroom’s shouldercloth or waistcloth to the 
bride’s veil or clnni'lri, and these knots are always loosened in 
front of the family godle-s. Among the Kachh Jadejas the most 
gorgeous festival in the year is the RaA’s procession to the snake 
temple in the Bhuj fort. Jadejas show great respect to their priests, 
nho are Hrahm iusof the Riljgor srdjdivision, and to Bhdts and Charans, 
their family baids and chroniclers. Except a few who are di,-e:ples 
of Svamin.-iriiyau the Parmars of IMuli .are as a rule worshi[»pers of 
the sun. Bun-worshippers fast on Sundays. Baidai Dnihmaiis, called 
after the district at the foot of the Barda hills in south Kiithiavada, 
are the pn'iests of Jethvas. Thc-e Bralimans wor>hip Shiva and 
Shakti, and Y.-iit the local ternj 1 os of these deities morning and 
evening. On the eighth or tis/iftinil and the fourteenth or 
ch(ifi>i'f!i7f/ii of every fortnight, on S/rr/ifra the dark fourteenth 
of the month, on the Inight eleventh of A.t/nhUi (July-August), and 
dui’ing four days of the Xarrdlr.i that is the first nine nights in^I.s////M 
(Octobcr-Nrivembcr), on the bright second of cverv month, on the 
Jhisara that is the bright tenth of Axirlti (October-Xoveral.er) all of 
which are high days the Jethv.is vi-.it the local temjiles of .Shiva and 
Shakti and lay liefore the god and godde.-s a cocoanut and a few 
coppers and bow before them. They arc Smarts and their hioh 
jiriest is the Shankar;ich:irya of Dvarka. When the high priest visits 


' Befuro A.I). ISIS Kachh .lailej.n'a werr lialf Himhi l.alf Alii-almtin. Tlicv visited 
iri(is([ue3 and gave their daii"hti rs in marriatro to Musabiiiiin. Since A i>. 1 -dS il,,! esanmlc 
of-evoral strictly Hindu Bavs, the decline ot inf.anticiile, the tlivoioii of land and the 
siiread of iioverty have coinhincd to make the Jadej is trivc up v, veral of tin ir un'-Hindii 
ways. Of their former MusalmAti hcliefsand practice^ nothin^ remains hut titc reverence 
for certiiin MusalmAii -.aiiits and the occasional marriace itito .Mu-aliiiaii families. 
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the village they pay his expenses while he stays in the village and when 
he leaves present him with money according to their means. They 
worship the cow on the bright fourth of Shrdvan and on the bright 
twelfth of lihadrapad (Septemljer-Octoher) they go to the sea, offer it 
sandal-paste rice flowers and a cocoanut, and bow Ixjfore it. 

As a rule the Vaghela chiefs are worshiiopers of Shakti. Nathanji 
the first Vaghela who came to Sanand in a.d. 1315 built a temple to 
his family goddess Hajari Mata which is still known by the name of 
Adya Mata the family goddess of the Jhalas. Among the cultivating 
Vaghelas, both the Vallabhaeharya and the Ramanuja forms of 
Vaishnavism have found a large following. Except a few who keep a 
conch shell or shanih and the image of the hhUu in their house 
Vaghelas as a rule liave no household images. On Dasara Day in 
September-Oetober, they mark the brow of the horse with vermilion 
and rice and tie a seven-knotted thread marked with vermilion 
round his right pastern. The girls meet at the house and paint on a 
wooden board a tree with a koyel or Indian cuckoo ])erched on it. 
They then tike the board to the river and bathe in the river with the 
board, lay vermilion flowers and rice on it, go to a neighbouring garden 
and call the bird imitating its voice till he answers. When there is 
danger from floods, Vfigholas go to the river or seashore or to a pond 
and worship water. The chief throws a woman’s rolx; and a cocoanut 
into the sea to pacify the flood spirits and save bis jiei'iple. Vala 
Rajputs, though not Muhammadans visit iii/ids or Muharram biers 
and the tombs of Muhammadan saints and offer them coco.inuts and 
make them vows. This loaning to Muhammadanism is not peculiar 
to Valas. Vow-making to the Mohaivam fdjids or biers and to the 
•tombs of Muhammadan saints is common among lower Hindus and 
is often met with among the higher castes. Besides their own special 
days the different clans of Rajputs keep all Hindu fasts and feasts. 

Rajputs believe in witclicraft soothsaying and omens, and employ 
exorcists to drive out evil spirits. Their spirit-scarers or hhunis are 
mostly low caste Hindus and Musalmans. When a person is possessed, 
the scarer asks a relation of the possessed to wave round his head a 
handful of aJad Phaseolu.s muugo beans. The bk"ra examhios the 
beans. If he finds signs of a spirit he calls his familiar to come into 
him. The familiar comes and moves the exorcist’s body to and fro, in 
the end stating the name and the favourite hiuut of the spirit who is in 
the patient, and the ways and means by which the trespassing spirit 
can be driven out. Sometimes the scarer adm nisters an oath or hdd/ht 
to the spirit in the sick person and ties a black thread as an amulet round 
his nock or arm. Suiuet mos chillies are burned before the sick person 
in a closed room and sometimes a worn-out shoe is forced between 
the patient’s teeth. Sometimes an earthen pot is set before the sick 
person and on the mouth of the pot is laid a brass or copper salver 
with a handful of adad beans. The earthen ]H)t is beaten with a 
stick, and as the beans dance to and fro they make a sound which i-^ 
believed to scare the trespassing spirit. Sometimes the medicine-man 
waves a cup of water rouml the person possessed and drinks the 
water. When an offering to the spirit api'ear-. necessary, the offering 
E 21S1—13 
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is waved aljout tlic person possessed and laid in a place where 
three roads meet. The offering is generally cooked ; rice eiuds flesh or 
any other article of food or dress whhdi by the tongue of the possessed 
the trei'pa-^s.ng spird asks for. Somet mes Brahman priests are 
emplo\ ed to read to the sick person the Chandipath a Sanskrit work 
containing piayers to the goddess Chandi. Gifts are also made to 
Brahmans in the name of the family goddess or of some spec.al god. 
Eajputs are careful watchers of good and bad omens. A cow, a virgin, 
a woman whose hnd>and is alive with or without a vessel filial with 
water, a learned Biahman, a student with his books, a well dressed 
prostitute, an armal soldier, a b'er with the body of an ascetic or 
iMusalmdn, a washennan with a load of washal clothes, a Eabari 
Bharvad or Uhed carr\ ing cotton twist and yarn, a Vania with scales and 
balance, a gardener with flowers, a vessel of milk and curds, a peacock, 
a horse, and a married couple coming from the opposite direction aie 
good omens. So also is the braying of an ass or a sneeze to the left or 
behind, the hooting of an owl to the right, a serpent passing on the 
right, and a deer or a crying fox. The chief evil omens are: A cat 
crossing the road or couring from the opposite direction, a serpent passing 
to the left, a sneeze to the right or in front, a widow coming from the 
opposite direction, a deformed jierson met on the road, persons carrying 
firewood cowdung-cakes coal h.des glass husks salt fire molasses oil 
flour or a basket of lemons, an earthen vessel with whey, a basket 
filial with rubliish, a dog tw.tehing his ears, an owl sitting on the roof 
of the house and hoot ng, and a passing donkey. 

In the seventh month of her first pregnancy the girl generally goes 
to her father’s house for her delivery. With the first signs of labour a 
midwife of the barlrer or some other caste is called in. An astrologer is 
present to mark the moment of birth and to cast the horoscope. As 
soon as the child is born the midwife beats a metal platter if it is a 
boy and an earthen jiot ,f it is a girl. If the child is a boy musicians 
come and iierform at the h-nae, and if the father’s means allow, packets 
of sugar are distributed to every house in the village. A messenger is 
sent to carry the vmlhi'imni or joyful news to the chdd’s fathei’ with a 
pajier marked with the boy’s footprint in vermilion. The boy’s father- 
rewards the messenger with a dress or cash and distributes sugarcandy 
among friends and relations. If the father is poor he feeds the 
messenger and jirescnts him with a rupee. As soon as the child is born 
the midwife cuts its navel cord and buries it in a curner of the' (jnrpound 
in front of tin- housi-. 'J lie fathci-’s sister feeds the child with a few drops 
of honey mixed with clarifieil butter and water. It is believed that 
the child takes to the natui-e of the woman who first fcals it. The 
midwife rccc.ves fifty pounds of wheat, one rupee in cash.a cocoanut, I j to 
5.' pounds of molasscs, and if the child is a bov- a robe. Even poor Eajputs 
have to ]iay the midwife grain and -1 to 8 annas in cash. On the sixth 
night after the birth the child’s anil the mother’s for eheads are marked 
with vermdion. A ]r.ecc of cloth long enough to make a jacket 
for- the child is begged from a friend or relation, a jacket is maile and 
the child is dressed in it. A s[mce on the floor near the mother’s 
bed is cleansed with cowdung and in the space is set a wootlen 
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stool covered with green silk or brocade called chuttlo with an earthen 
pot on either side. The child is laid in a mdchi or small ciadle near the 
stool. According as the child is a boy or a girl, a boy or a girl is 
seated at each of the four corners of the stool who beat metal dishes 
and are rewarded with suvah tadds or birth-cakes made of wheat flour 
and molasses fried in butter. Near the stool the wall is marked with 
seven vermilion spots and over the spots clarified butter is rubbed. On 
the stool are laid a piece of paper, a reed-pen, and a mixture of 
vermilion and water in the belief that Chliaflii oriVIother Sixth comes on 
that night and writes the future of the child. A sword covered with a 
robe called paidri and~a lamp fed with clarified butter are placed near 
the writing materials and all the people, except the mother and ch’ld, 
leave the room for a short time to give the goddess an opportunity to 
do her work. Cooked rice and Itaiisdr or wheat ilour boiled in clarified, 
butter and molasses are eaten in the house. The ceremonial impurity 
on account of childbirth lasts ten to forty days. During this period the 
mother bathes four times. Her bath on the tenth day is called 
and that on the twentieth visuthdn, after which the is allowed 
to touch the members of the family. Her third bath is 0 )r the thirtieth 
day and her fourth on tlie fortieth. On the fortieth day the mother 
goes with the child in her arms to a neighbuuiiug well and offers sandal 
paste vermilion rice and flowers to the jnhJevliU or water nymphs. A 
Brahman priest attends and is rewarded with money. The mother 
then fills a small vessel wfith water and fetches it home. Kansdr or 
wheat flour cooked in clarified butter and sugar is eaten on that day in 
the house and friends and relations are asked to dine. After this 
ceremony the mother is held to bo clean. 

On the morning of the child’s twelfth day, if the child is a boy, the 
mother takes it in her lap and sits on a low stool before the door of the 
house with a wooden pestle in her hand. Five to seven children are 
made to sit on her ba' k one after the other and she i.s asked fo walk a 
few steps. Slie worsh']is the sun, a Brahman jniest officiating and 
receiving money. The ehildren are fed with cocoa kernel and the 
ceremony is complete. 

The child is named on the twelfth daj'. As a rule the name-giver is 
the father’s s'ster and in her ahscnce the mother’s sister and in the 
absence of both some elderly woman of the family. Several names aie 
suggested by the astrologei', who is guided in h s choice by the posi¬ 
tion of the moon in the heavens at the time of the child’s birth. The 
(hild is batlml by his jdioi or paternal aunt, or in her absence by some 
husljand-owniing woman of the house and dicssod in a coat of green silk 
or brocade. He is then laid in a handkerchief marked in the middle 
with a lucky cross or .srasfik and held by the four corners by four 
children, boys in the case of a boy and girls in the case of a girl. This 
handkerchief serves as a temporary cradle which is sw'ung to and fro 
by the four children. The child’s aunt who names the child lays with 
the child in the handkerchief a betclnut, a leaf, and a coin either 

of gold or silver or cop]ier. She then, with the consent of the elderly 
memliors of the house, chooses one of the names suggested by the 
asti’ologer, swings the handkerchief-cradle, and repeats the name 
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four tunes in a couplet. The children who have swung the cradle 
are treated to boiled wheat sweetened with molasses; and sugar 
is distributed to the women friends and relations who have been asked 
to the house. Among the Gohils wet millet mixed with stiva or 
dill-seed is distributed to children. During the third fifth or seventh 
month after the birth of the child, the mother is presented with a new 
dress and the child with ornaments which are sent to the father’s 
house. 

Next comes the mohorpdn or mango-blossom drinking. On the first 
lloli (February-iMarch) holiday after the birth, a low stool is set on 
the ground and covered with green silk or brocade. On the stool is set 
a cup of milk mixed with sugar and mango blossoms. The child is 
laid on the low stool and children are asked to the house, A Brahman 
l>riest attends and kindles the holi fire. The Brahman then dips a 
silver piece into the milk in the cup on the low stool and four times lets 
a few drops fall into the child’s mouth. Sweetmeats are distributed to 
children and the Brfihmau priest is rewarded with money. 

The first feeding or lotau takes place in the case of a girl either 
in the fifth or seventh and in the case of a boy in the sixth or eighth 
month. On a lucky day rice is cooked in milk and mixed with sugar, 
and fr'ends and relations are asked to dine at the house. Besides the 
dinner the only observance is that the father’s sister or in her 
absence some elderly woman of the house takes out a little milk on a 
gold or silver coin and drops it five times into the child’s mouth. 

Il’hen a lx)y is three to five years old, on a lucky day fixed by a 
Brtihman astrologer his lia’r is clipped. Five days before the clipping a 
lietelnut Ganpati and the family goddess are installcil and worshipped 
in the house, the boy is rubbed with turmeric paste mixed with oil, 
and women frieinls and neighbours meet at the house and sing songs. 
Five measures of unhusked me arc lad in five wooden mortars and ii\c 
Imsband'Own'.ug women are a'^ked to pound the rice five tmies eaf-h 
sing'ng songs. A week or ten days before the haii-clip]);ng at a neigh¬ 
bour’s house in a clay pot fillctl with earth a few grains of wheat arc 
sown and watered so that the seedlings may be two or three inches high 
before the hau'-cl-pping day. On the tlfird day the worship of Iiduilid 
the feinalefaccd cocoamit is performed with the same details as at tlie 
time of marr.age. The women of the house bring from the potter’s the 
earthen jiots rcipiired for the ceremony. A booth is erc ted before the 
house on or before the day of hair-clipping, which should have five posts 
covered with (isopnlo Polyalthia longifolia leaves. The women sing 
songs and rub the boy with turmeric and perfumed oil. In the booth a 
small canopy is spread and under it a raised earthen scat and on the 
seat two low stools. The father and the mother of the Ixiy arc seated 
on the low stools and perform the planet-humouring ceremony called 
fjrahashdnfi. A Brahman officiates and the Ixiy’s hair is clipped. 
Friends and relations arc fed and at night the Ixiy is dressed in rich 
clothes and taken on horse-back with music and a company of friends 
through the village. 
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Rajputs claim the right to wear the sacred thread with the same 
formalities as Brahmans, but only a few are careful to Invest their boys 
at the usual Brahman age. If a Rajput boy is sejiarately invested with 
the sacred thread the ceremony takes place when he is between 
ten and twelve. But in most cases the investiture is made one of the 
marriage ceremonies. On the day of the thread-girding after he has 
Ijeen invested the boy runs off to the local temple feigning to be angry. 
His maternal uncle goes to the temple and by promising him his 
daughter in marriage pretends to soothe and dissuade the boy from 
j)ersistlng in taking a vow of celibacy or brahniacharya. The boy 
consents and the uncle presents him with a suit of clothes and carries 
him on his shoulder to his father^s house with music and a company of 
friends and relations. Only a few of the Chohans, Parmars, Solahkis, 
and Vaghelas, and the religious-minded of other elans, always wear 
the sacred thread. Other Rajputs put it on only on the occasions of 
(irahnshdiiti or planet-pleasing and of shrdddka or mind-rites for their 
forefathers. On one other occasion every Rajput must wear his thread 
when he is either chief mourner or one of the four bearers of a bier to 
the burning ground. 

As the trilre is sprung from one ancestor, any marriage in the tribe 
is incestuous and forbidder.. Poverty does not lower a Rajput’s social 
position. But his position is injured if he marries a woman who is 
not a Rajput. He also lowers h'mself if he marries his daughter to 
some one who is socially his own inferior. The daughter of a Chuda- 
sama Rajput is considered fit for the hand of a ruling chief and a 
Chdvada maiden may marry a Mevdd Sisodiya. The names of daughters 
given in marriage to a husband of lower rank are not entereil by the 
genealogist in the list of the women of the family. Daughters 
married into a family of inferior birth are not entitled to any special 
honour at any family gathering or feast. A i)ecul arity of the JadejSs 
is the extent to which they practised female infanticide. The probable 
explanation is that on attempting to return to Hinduism, though they 
could get wives for their sons, no one of proper position would take 
their daughters in marriag’e. The story is that a chief of the Samma 
tribe Irad a beairtiful .and accomplished daughter for whom he Wished to 
find a suitable match. He accordingly sent his family priest to travel 
in search of a young chief who should be her equal not only in rank and 
ago but also in beauty and accomplishments. The Brahman travelleil 
in vam and finally returned unsuccessful, reporting to his master that 
such a paragon was not to be found. The chief in despair asked the 
Brahman what to do and was advised to put his daughter to death. 
This he did and other JadejAs followed the chief’s example. In 
Kdthiavacla the marriagealjle age among girls is between fifteen and 
twenty while among Palanpur Thakors the marriageable age is between 
eight and ten. Rajputs are never careful about the age of the husband, 
who is sometimes two or three years older or younger than the girl. 
Betrothals take place cither immediately before or some years 
before marriage. Betrothals are always verl»l and never written. 

On a lucky day the lelations of the girl go to the boy’s house 
taking with them a small gold cocoanut and some ornaments and 
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dresses and a horse i£ the g'ft of a horse has been previously agreed 
to. 'When they reach the boy’s village the boy’s father receives them 
with friends and music. Before leaving the house the bevy’s priest 
hands to some husband-owning woman of the house a gold or silver 
spouted vessel called y/turi tilled with water with a cocoanut stopper 
in its mouth. AVhen the boy’s father meets the girl’s party he 
welcomes them. The girl’s father puts some cash into the vessel and 
makes money presents to the priest and music’ans, and distributes dry 
dates to the women who sing marriage songs and aecompany the 
woman who holds the spouted vessel. The woman who holds the 
vessel with the spout leads the procession to a house specially furnished 
for the girl’s party, and here tlic boy’s father feeds the bride’s party 
with rice cooked with sugar and clarified butter, acid and pungent 
arteles being scrupulously avoided. A lucky day is fixed for the 
acceptance of the gold cocoanut of betrothal w’hen the gad’s party go 
with music and friends to the boy’s house carrying a brass platter 
containing the gold cocoanut and the presents for the boy with packets 
of sugar, redpowder guldl, cloves cardamoms and raisins, vermi¬ 
lion rice and flowers. If a horse is among the presents he is led in 
front of the partj’. AVomen sing songs and men throw redpowder. 
The boy’s relations and friends meet at his house. The boy is 
richly dressed and seated on a ra’sed seat. On reaching the boy’s 
house the girl’s priest marks the boy’s brow with vermilion and 
presents him with the gold cocoanut and other art eles brought from 
the girl’s house. He then asks the mother of the boy to accept the 
brass salver contadiing the presents. A servant girl of the house 
comes and takes the salver and daubs the forehead of the boy with the 
vermilion from the dish and sticks grains of rice on the spots of 
vermilion. If there be more servant girls in the house each of them 
in turn daubs the boy’s brow with verm.lion and rice, and the buy drops 
the gold cocoanut in the lap of the last of them. 'Ihe boy’s father 
then removes the presents and fills the dish with dry dates and 
money. He opens the sugar packets and takes a 1 ttle sugar into his 
hollow hands and offers it to four men of each party. Sugar is then 
distributed to friends and rclat'ons met at the house and the girl’s 
jiarty is treated to opium-water kusHviOa. On the next day the gir l’s 
jiarty ask the boy’s party to the’r lodgings to sip kitxtiiahn and 
ilistribute sugar to the guests. The boy’.s father afterwards jiresents 
the gnd’s jiarty with di’esses and feeds them so loitg as they stay 
in his village. After Ill's on a lucky day fixed by the astrologer", 
the Imy’s party goes to the girl’s village to make her a jircsent 
of onraments arrd dresses. Tire girl’s father receives the boy in the 
same manner as his owm i>arty was received. The girl is seated on a 
low stool and presented with ornaments and a petticoat bodice and 
ht'adscarf whie'.i she jurts on. The other presents consisting of jiaekcts 
of sugar rice flowers cloves cardamoms and dry dates are received by 
a woman of the family who marks the girl’s forehead with vermilion. 
The boy’s father jircscnts the girl with a cocoanut and a rupee. The 
girl’s father is required to treat the boy’s jiarty in the same way and 
for the same number of days as his ]iarty was treatcil at the boy’s 
village. The Ixiy’s party asks the girl’s party to a kusnmba enterta n- 
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merit and distributes sugar to all who are present. The boy’s relations 
are presented with dresses before they leave and the ceremony is 
complete. 

Afterwards when the father of the girl wants tomar-ry his daughter, 
he sends for an astrologer, who, consulting the birth papers of the boy 
and girl finds out a lucky day for the wedding ceremony. If the birth 
papers are not available, the astrologer is guided by the names of the 
boy and the girl. He takes a slip of Ahmeddbad made paper and 
writes an invitation or lagan patril'a to the boy^’s father, naming the 
day and the time. On this paper a silver coin some rice and five dry dates 
aie laid and it is marked with saffron and vermilion and the whole is 
formed into a conical packet and wound round with a nachi chhadi or 
yellow and red cotton thread. The girbs priest takes this invitation 
packet called laganno pado with four conical shaped packets of H pounds 
of sugareandy H pounds of sugar pounds of raisins and IJ pounds 
of vermilion and five cocoanuts to the boy’s house where the boy’s father 
welcomes liim to some place in his ne'ghbouihood and asks him to his 
house at some lucky time of the day. Friends and relations meet at 
tbe house, music plays, and the women sing marriage songs. 

The bov’s priest then asks the girl’s priest to seat himself on a low 
stool. An irnmarried girl of the boy’s family marks the forehead of 
the girl’s priest with vermilion and on the vermilion sticks grains of 
rice. She then throws four pinches of vermilion and rice on the 
invitation packet and takes it into her hand. The boy’s priest offers 
the girl’s priest four handfuls of sugar, and, dipping his open right hand 
in the vermilion and water marks the chest and back of the girl’s 
priest with the lucky red right hand. The girl’s priest then leaves 
the stool and the boy takes his j)lace. The boy’s priest daubs the boy’s 
foieh. ad with vermilion and four unmarried girls one by one drop 
on him pinches of vermilion and rice. The boy’s ]>rTst reads the 
invitation. A local astrologer is consulted ami if tbe moon at the time 
proposed for the w'cdding s favouiable to the boy the invitation is 
accepted and the day for the girl to put on the bangles and for the 
marriao’e aie fiyed. Sugar or molasses are distributed to the guests and 
thev are treatal to opium-water. The girl’s priest is told wdiether 
tbe boy is to come personally to the girl’s house for tbe marriage or 
is to scud his khdndii or swoid. He then leaves tbe boy’s house with 
the present of some art'cle of dress or cash or both. As by serrding the 
sw'ortl the bridegroom escapesesperrsive presents to bards and .singers the 
pi act'ce has become eorrrnrorr. From the day the bride’s priest leaves 
the brideo-roorn’s village the bride and bridegroorrr are dressed irr rich 
clothes and ornaments and at I oth houses a party of women sing 
marriao-e songs morning arrd evening. At the house both of the bride 
arrd of*^the bridegroom on the third fifth or severrth day before the 
marriage day booths are erected. On the same day at both houses 
takes place the ceremony of fixing the vianakstaailjh or rrrby pillar. 
The wooden post is made by a cai'pcntcr. It is about a foot long and 
is banded to the womerr of the house who give the carperrter five 
measures of wheat and a cocoairut. A hole is dug cither orr the right 
side of the main door of the horrsc or in a place specially choserr by the 
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astrologci’. In front of this hole the parents of the bride or of the 
Ijridegioom, as the case ma}' he, are made to sit on low stools facing 
east, the'r foreheads are marked with vermilion, and the ends of their 
garments are knotted together hy the family priest. They throw in 
the hole a few drops of water mixed with vermilion, curds and milk, 
a co])per, and a Iretelnut. 'J’heir garments are then untied. To the 
wooden jiost aie Imund wdth cotton thread and jnpnl leaf a betelnut a 
copper a liamboo rod and a branch of the Ihijda Prosopis sjiicigera tree 
and the post is planted in the hole. While the post is being planted 
music plays and women neighbours and friends sing songs. On the 
same day the bride’s and bridegroom’s mother and father, each at their 
village, go with music and a party of male and female relations to the 
potter’s to worship h-s wheel and to bring earthen vessels. The 
Brahman priest walks in front wdth a brass platter filled with rice a 
cocoanut molasses and turmeric powder. The women follow him sing¬ 
ing songs. The bride’s and bridegroom’s mother and father throw rice 
and turmeric i>o\vdcr over the w'hecl and present the potter with the 
cocoanut rice and molasses. The women then sing phatdnds or jest 
song.s and return in procession with the earthen vessels required for 
the wedding. When they reach home dry dates aie distributed to the 
guests and the ceremony of chdk vadhdmni or wheel-inviting is over. 
On the same day, at both houses follows the installat’on of Ganpati 
and of Gotraj the family goddess. Inside the house a portion of 
the northern or eastern wall is whitcwashetl with khinH or white clay 
and daubed with vermilion. Near the wall is set a low wooden stool 
C'lvered with a piece of white or red cloth a cubit and a quarter square. 
On this cloth are laid five measures of rice or wheat and a cocoanut 
aud a lamp fed with clarificel butter, d he boy or the girl sits on a 
be<l before the low stool. A betelnut Ganpati is la d in a brass salver 
and washed in milk and afterwards placed on the stool. Sandal-paste 
rice and flowers are olfeicd to the god, incense is burned before him, 
and round liim is waved a hght led with clarified butter, kansdr or 
wheat-Hour cixiked in clarifie^l butter and sugar is laid before him, and 
a lamp fed with c arified butter is again waved round him. The boy or 
girl is made to repeat verses in piaise of the god. On tho same day the 
boy’s and the girl’s father each at his house invokes the family goddess. 
A portion of the wall is whitewashed and on the white part a picture of 
the family goddess is drawn with vermilion water. Rice flowers and 
turmeric paste are stuck uixni the jiicture, incense is burned before it, 
a light fed with clarillc I butter is waved round it, and sugar i.s offered 
to it. I he members of the house eat /.un.'-vir on that day and the 
family priest is feasted. After the invocation of Ganpati and the 
family goddess bdli at the boy’s and the girl’s house comes therdiulj/ 
ceremony. A small ornamental Ixioth is erected in the house and in 
it is placed a stool covered with white or red cloth a cubit and a quarter 
long. On the cloth are laid live measures of rice or wheat and 
on the rice or wheat is set a jar with its mouth covered by a green 
silk cloth. On the jar is laid a cocoanut draped in a woman’s rolie so 
as to represent a female face. Near the jar a lamp fed with clarified 
butter is kept biirning day and night. Another ceremony lliat of gatardo 
bfwivo or pot-filling takes place at Imth the houses. The father and 
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mother or a brother and his wife have the ends of their garments tied 
together and go with a party of men and women and music to bnv a 
new hedu that is a pair of earthen pots. With these pots they visit a 
well pond or river and bring water to bathe the bride and the bride¬ 
groom. The pair, that is either the father and mother or the brother 
and lus wife, first worship the river well or pond and then the earthen 
pots. The earthen pots are filled and carried hy the mother (,r the 
brother’s wife. A day or two before the marriage the bride and 
bridegroom are rubbed with turmeric paste and scented oil, and 
'iiuiidhaJs or marriage-nuts are tied round their right wrists. 

In the case of a sword-marriage, when the Hidndu or sword is 
to be sent to the girPs house, the boy sits in a litter with a 
sword and a cocoauut and passes with music and a company of 
friends and relations as far as the boundary of his village. There 
he alights leaving the sword aud a cocoanut in charge of a maid¬ 
servant who takes his place in the litter. The procession marches 
to the bride’s village aud is welcomed at the boundary by the giiPs 
party, who take the guests to a house specially furnished for them 
and feast them. After the feast is over at a lucky moment for the 
girl to put on the marriage bangles the boy^s Br.ihman takes to the 
girl’s house a robe and a pair of bangles. The girl is seated on a L uv 
stool before the family goddess who has been previously installed in the 
house; the Erdhman repeats verses and the girl bows before the 
goddess and puts on the robe and the bangles and again bows before 
the goddess. The bridegroonPs party th^en carries the sword in 
procession to the bidders house where under an arch or ioran the maid 
in charge of the sword waits till a varmdcld or bridegroom’s chair is 
brought for her to stand upon. The bride’s mother comes wearing 
on her head a utod or thrce-cornercd tiara of gold set with pearls, 
and over it a clinnJadi or female robe and stands before the maid, 
'the girl’s priest holds a cloth Irctweeu them. lie then sends for 
the dhoshru or miniature yoke, marks it with vermilion, covers 
it with one end of a robe, and after waving it over the handle 
of the sword passes it to a man standing behind. lie reju’ats 
the same process with the miniature sdmheJa or pestle, the nivni or 
churning stick, and the trdh or ladle. The girl’s prie.st waves over the 
handle of the sword four balls tw’omadeof rice or wheat-flour ami two 
made of ashes. Of the tw'o flour balls one is thrown to the north the 
other to the cast, and of the twi) a.Jr balls one is thrown to the south 
the other to the west. Two kodids or earthen lamp saucers filled 
with rice put brim to brim and bound together with cotton thread are 
waved over the sword and placed on the ground, fl'he maidservant 
breaks them with her foot and enters the booth. In the booth ar(' 
})laecd a vnrmdchi or chair and a stool opposite to it. The mahl- 
servant with the sword sits on the chair and the girl sits on the low 
stool opposite to her. At the lucky moment the right hands of the 
girl and the maidservant are joined together. Ai each corner of the 
booth a brass jar is placed and m the north-east a stone daubed with 
redlead is set to represent the I’/(('/'«rpd/ or field-guai’dian. A ear the 
field-guardian is laid a cojiper pot containing rice and ]>ulse with a 
n 21'I—];) 
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C'icranut laid on its moiitli. The H'ii'l’s father performs the ceremony 
of h,nnj,hl,'tii or girl-giving by taking a little water in the hollow of 
his ji.iined hands and pouring it on the ground. The priest repeats 
vcises. and the kanz/uddn is complete when the water is pouied on the 
ground. 

In the centre of the booth a chori or square is made. At each corner 
of the square a pillar of nine metal or earthen vessels, ])iled one above 
the other, is kept upright by bamboo sujjports. In the centre of the 
chori a heap of cowdung cakes is piled. The bride’s piiest kindles the 
pile of cake- and feeds the tire with clarified butter barley and sesame. 
He then makes the bride and the maidservant go round the fire 
twice ill such a wav as to make their nglit feet touch the kheturpdl 
or neld-guardlan. Then the boy’s ]iarty presents the girl with rich 
robes and bcdiees, ornaments and cash, and the girl’s father pays the 
b'ly the sum of money or gold agreed upon, first laying it on a brass 
platter and showing the amount of money to the boy’s party. The 
chief of the boy’s party accepts the amount on behalf of the boy and 
returns the salver after laying some c ish upon it. The girl bows to the 
family g. diless ; and after the girl’s father has presented dresse.s to the 
boy’s party and cash to the assembled Bhats and Charans, the boy’s 
partv are allowed to leave in good time to reach their village before the 
arrival of the Iride. 

Two or three days after the sword-marriige the bride is sent to the 
bridegroom’s hou^e .seated in a carriage with the maid who brought the 
sM'ord. Before starting the bride’s mother worships the wheel of the 
c ai'iage and lays a (aicoauut and copper eoius uuder the wheel. As 
the carriage starts the coooanut is crushed and the pieces are laid in the 
bride’s lap to be kept during her journey to the bridegroom’s house. 
‘When the bride’s party reaehes the village boundary the bridegroom 
tnardies on liiu'seiuick vith Ids fiioiids and relations and music 
to receive the bride. 'J'lie march turns into a race among the 
bridegroom’s friends for the honour of being first to reaeh the bride, 
and the winner is rewarded with a cocoaiiut and a. silver Coin and the 
other> witl! sweets. 'When he reaches the Inide’s carriage the bride¬ 
groom a>ks till'maidservant to give him her ])!ace. She refuses and 
lie offers her money. lA'hen she is satisfied she leave.s the carriage and 
the bridegroiPin takes her place. When they reach the bridegroom’s 
lippii-c the jiair leave the carriage and enter the bopplb, wliere, under 
a -ilk caiiojiy.at each corner of a sipiare, is placed an eirthen pot freshly 
bripuglit fnpiu the potter, and, in the middle, two low stools fi,r the 
[pair. Uuder the arch of the booth the hridegroom's mother waves 
round the jiair a miniature pe-tio and mortar, a ladle, a phpugh-yipke, and 
a I'lpller. and the pair are then led to their se.its iti the caiuppy. A sacred 
fire is kindled by the biidegnpom’s priost. The hands of the couple 
are joined and they are made to move round the tire. The p.air are 
then taken in-idc ti> worshi[) the golroj tw family gi)ildes.s. Next they 
[ilay the game (pf tki h/ki edds or evens with betelnuts dry dates 
and c-ppins. The women affirm that the mastery in wedded life 
falls to the victor in this game. After the game the [iriest unties 
the /,/>/,(f/ialu or weddingnut-bracclets and the marriage is complete. 
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On the next day presents are made to Bhats and Charans. U hen 
the bridogroom goes personally to the bride’s house he tabes the j lace 
of the maidservant and jerforms all the necessaiy rites at the bride’s 
house. When this is done the rites of hand-joining and going round 
the sacred fire are not rej^eated at his house. 

After marriage Rajput women as a ride remain within the zeaaitn 
or private apartments. They love rich clothes and ornaments of every 
description, and have frequent opportunities of displaying their stores to 
the women of their own caste and position, whose envy or admiration 
alone they care to excite. As, among the rich, polygamy is usual, the 
inmates of the zciutna always enjoy the interest of rivalry or affection. 
The husband as a rule is generous and loving and the children are 
an ever-fresh delight. Many Rajput women take pride in their skill 
in embroidery aud needlework. Others have a sulllcient knowledge of 
writing and of books to give variety to their lives. And those whose 
husbands can afford to allot them villages, find suitable scope for their 
talents in managing their estates. Among the inmates of the zeixina, 
in addition to the guards, are female attendants and their children. 
These attendants are called Golis or Vadharans, that is household slaves. 
They are born and brought up in therc'«d«K and in all times of trouble 
and scarcity are as carefully looked after as the members of the chief’s 
family. These house servants are never sold. They are married at the 
will of the chief to one of the Khavas or naale .slaves. Such marriages 
are liable to b.' broken if the woman is sent as part of the dower of one 
of the chief’s daughters. But as a rule care is taken to choose for the 
daughter family slaves who either are not married or who are willing 
to go. The Khavas are brought up in the Darbdr or native court, 
and are personal attendants of the chief and his children.' Some of 
them become favourite.^ aud acquire considerable power and wealth, but 
with the drawback that witli the loss of their master’s favour their 
whole property may go. Among Talukdars and Garasias wi.low- 
marriage is not allowed and the llajput cultivators who permit the 
practice are held to forfeit their position as true Rajputs. 

In the fifth month of a Rajput woman’s first pregnancy the 
husband’s sister ties a guardian-thread called idkhdi or keeper round 
the right wrist of the pregnant woman and during tlie seventh or ninth 
month performs the lap-filling ceremony. A lucky day for the lap¬ 
filling is named by a Brdliman priest and the husband’s father sends a 
kaakotri or invitation marked with turmeric or vermilion to the woman’s 
father, who sends by a Hrilhni.an dresses and ornaments to he presented 
to his daughter. On the day of the lap-filling, her female friends and 
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I'olatious take the pregnant woman for a bath to a neighbours house. 
Into the bathing-place a cocoanut is thrown and the pregnant woman 
is bathed and dressed in green clothes sent by her father. Her brow 
is marked with vermilion, her head is decked with a mod or three- 
uornered diadem which contains an iron needle or frdk, and her lap is 
iiiled with four pounds of wheat and a cocoanut. She then leaves for her 
house attended by a band of musicians and by her women friends and 
neighbours singing songs. On her way home she is made to walk on 
cloth spread for the purpose by the women of her father’s house who 
come to attend the ceremony. At her first step a silver coin is laid on 
the cloth, at the second a cocoanut, and at each of the succeeding steps 
a betelnut. In rich families silver coins take the place of the cocoanut 
and betelnuts. The cloth, the silver coins, and the cocoanut and betel- 
nuts are supplied by the father of the pregnant woman and are given 
to her husband’s sister. “When she reaches her home, in the o.s/o-/ or 
apartment next to the veranda, her husband’s brother marks her cheeks 
with turmeric or vermilion water and receives for his trouble up to 
Rs. 5 in cash. The pregnant woman then goes inside the house to 
worship the family goddess, who is painted in turmeric on the wall, 
tihe sits before the goddess and lays sandal-paste turmeric vermilion 
rice and flowers and bows before her. While she sits before the goddess 
her lap is filled with unhusked rice and a cocoanut, silver coins and a robe 
and bodice, and her checks are rubbed with turmeric pjwder She 
joins her hands and bows and stands before the goddess. Molasses 
are distributed to such friends and relations as have been asked to the 
liouse. The pregnant woman then empties the contents of her lap into 
the lap of some woman whose husband and all of whose children 
are alive. With the same articles the matron refills the pregnant 
woman’s lap and the process is repeated three times. The pregnant 
Avoman then leaves for her father’s and carries with her the unhusked 
rice with which her la]) was filled. This rice is kept at her father’s 
till the si.xth day after delivery when it is busked boiled and eaten. 

A short time before death, according to his means, a Rajput gives 
a cow a horse grain and gold to Brahmans, and a Brahman priest reads 
the Bhagvatgita to the dying person. On the near approach of 
death, the dying person is laid on his back with his feet to the south 
on a portion of the floor vhich has been fresh washed with cowdung 
sprinkled with water from some holy river, and strewn with sacred 
i/arldiK grass. On the left of the dying jierson is set a zinc cup with a 
ball of wheat flour and ashes, and a lamp fed with clarified butter is kept 
burning near the zinc cup. In the dying mouth are laid five jewels 
that is clarified butter, curds, basil leaves, holy water, and gold. The 
I'chitions sit near and rc[>eat Ihim Uam till life is gone. The dead if 
a male is shaved and bathed and dressed in five garments, a waistcloth 
a shouldercloth a coat a waistcoat and a turban. A bamboo bier 
is jirejtared and furnished with a mattress and cushions and a white 
shi et. The body is laid on the bier and covered with a silk or a brocade 
(doth according to the means of the dead. A cocoanut is tied to each 
of the four corners of the bier. In the case of chiefs and the memliers 
of chiefs’ famihes a siiiiltiiniu or lion-seat is made to carry the dead to 
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the burning ground. To carry the bier five persons bathe and put on Section IV. 
the sacred thread. Pour of them bear the bier, and the fifth walks in Ea«^is. 
front carrying fire in an earthen pot set in a bamboo frame hanging Customs 

from his hand. The widow dresses in a holiday robe and bodice and Death. 

ornaments. AVhen the bier is carried out of the house she goes to 
some river or pond with women neighbours and friends crying bitterly, 
she breaks her ivory bangles and puts off her gay clothes and ornaments, 
bathes in the pond or river and dressed in plain dark garments returns 
home weeping. At a short distance from the burning ground the 
bearers halt and lay a ball of rice flour and a silver coin in the right 
hand of the dead. The bier is again lifted and taken to the burning 
ground which is generally near a pond or river. A pile of wood and 
cowdung cakes is prepared and the body is again bathed and laid on 
the pile. On the body are dropped sacred basil leaves, pieces of sandal¬ 
wood, gugal or incense, and eoeoanuts. The hands and feet of the 
dead are rubbed with clarified butter. The Brahman priest repeats the 
sacred verses; the chief mourner moves five times round the pile with 
a burning brand in his hand and touches the mouth of the dead with 
the brand repeating the words Ads prani Ag avi that is Plee Oh soul, 
tire has come. The pile is then kindled, when it is completely burned 
water is poured over it and the embers extinguished. Then they go to 
a neighbouring river or pond bathe and return home crying aloud. 

On that day no food is prepared in the house of the dead. The inmates 
are fed with cooked rice pulse and clarified butter prepared at the 
house of the father of the chief mourner's wife or at the house of some 
near relations or neighbours. For nine days cooked rice with pulse 
called Ictidvani ihichdi is eaten in the house. For the first ten days 
a Brahman priest pours sugar-water milk and opium-water into leaf 
cups and the cups are placed on the roof of the house. On tlie third 
day letters bearing the sad news are sent to relations and friends w'ho 
do not live in the same village, stating the time of death and the time 
when the death rites are to be performed. On the same day the chief 
mourner with relations and friends goes to the burning ground taking 
a new eaithen vessel covered with a new earthen saucer called 
Ruinpdtra or Rdm's saucer and a little milk in a brass or copper vessel 
also covered with a metal saucer and flowers. He pours the milk over 
the cold embers gathers the ashes and except a few bones which are 
preserved to be sent to some holy place or river, such as Bandras Gaya 
or Sidhpur, removes them to some neighbouring tank or river. In 
the place of the ashes he lays the earthen vessel filled with water and 
on the vesseTs mouth Ram's saucer with a wheat-llour ball in k. lie 
then bathes and returns home. For the first ten days after a death 
the inmates of the house arc considered impure and keep apart even 
when visitors come to console them. For these comforters the chief 
mourner keeps dry opium and water and a smoking pipe ready. Every 
morning from the first to the ninth balls of rice flour are offered to the 
dead. On the tenth day the chief mourner who is generally the eldest 
son shaves his face except the eyebrows and the head except the top- 
knot, and performs the tenth day xlirdildJin or mind-feast. For the other 
men of the family, the rule is that only those younger than the dead shave 
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Section IV. the moustache. On the eleventh dav ail members of the mourning family 
bathe and put on fresluvashcd clothes. On the morning of the eleventh 
Cusioma waisteloths, bamboo baskets, metal idols, rice and other grains and 

Dtau. flour, turmeric, sandal paste, flowers, earthen vessels, sesame and 

molasses required for the eleventh-day rites are taken to the village 
river or pond, and during the course of the day a si/ri'uJiJlia or mind-rite 
is performed. A young bull and a heifer are wedded, balls of riee-flour 
a!’e offered to the spirit of the dead, and the chief mourner returns 
weeping aloud. A caste feast is given to the relations of the dead. 
On the twelfth as on the eleventh the mourners go to the village river 
or pond and perform the twelfth day rites. . AYhen they return the priest 
lays before the house twelve halls of wheat-flour e.'ich in an earthen 
saucer covered with a rim-down eup, of brass copper or irr the ease of 
a chief of silver. Each eup and s.aueer is tied together with cotton-thread. 
On the thirteenth day the village potter comes and removes the thread and 
receives an earthen vessel and a cup for his trouble. Of the remaining 
vessels half go to the Itrahman and half to the daughters or sisteEs 
sons of the dead. Castepeople and servants as well as ascetics and 
beggars are then fed with sweetmeats and muri hiranj that is pounded 
rice and pulse cooked in clarified butter and condiments, or Idpsi wheat 
flour cooked with molasses and mixed with clarified butter, pulse and 
khicJtdi that is cooked rice and pulse, or shiro that is wheat flour 
cooked in clarified butter and molasses. If the deceased is a woman 
thirteen shallow bamboo baskets called chlu'ih/Its eacli containing a 
petticoat a bodice and a robe are presented in the name of the dead 
person to near relations.^ If the deceased is a man tliirtecn deep 
baskets are filled each with a headscarf a waistcoat a shouldereloth 
and a waisteloth and are given to near relations. At night a cot 
is laid out furnished with a mattrcsS pillows and cushions and a jjair 
of shoes, A metal lamp, five garments, a uaisteloth a slimihlereloth 
a headscarf a coat and :i waistcoat, wheat rice jnr.lr mohistes anil 
clarified Initter, dice and playing cards, betelnuts, brass salvers, jars, 
cups, and smoking pipes are also iflaeed on the cot. A cow is brmight in’ 
the wife of the dead comes and holds the tail of the cow with both 
hands and ov^er her bands the priest pours water. The bedding or si'/d’' 
i\ith the rest of the articles are presented to a ItrahmaiT who is 
generally called Kdi/.ilhjii that is I'unoral Lrahinan. The Lnilimaii 
is laid on the tedding, and the cot is lifted by four men and carried 
out of the house to the village boundary. Tin; men and women of 
the lionse follow for a short distance crying bitterlv, and binning 
eowdung cakes are thrown after tlie Kdi/<it/ija. Tlicy then return 
home. If the lannly is well-to-do twii sets of bed ju’esents or 
are given one to the Kni/utii/<i the other to the family-priest. 

On the thirteentli day, the thirteenth-day lites arc performed and 
the family priest is gi\en a milch cow, a cot with inattres.-es pillow.s 
and cushions, a eup, a lamjistand, waisteloths robes bodices and packets 
of sugar. Friends and I'elations arc asked to dine at tlie house and 
Bnilimans are feasted and pre.sented with money. The diief mourner is 
given a turban or casli by bis fatlier-iu-law or'maternal iimde and siuh 
fneuds and relations as are jiresent arc entertained willi I/,'<//,.ih.i and 
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betel-leaves and nuts. The sister or daughter of the dead distributes 
sweet balls of wheat flour to relations and friends in the village. On the 
fifteenth day a dinner is given to Brahmans and castepeople. And 
till another month is ovei-j that is for six weeks in all, the members of 
the family do not join in marriage or other feasts nor do they eat the 
special dishes which are taken on festive oecasions. At the same time 
as the secdusion of the mourning famil}' ceases, that is a month and 
a half after the death, the third fortnightly shrddJha is performed. 
And four and a half months later the sixth-monthly slirdddha follows. 
On the bright fifth of B}iddrapad (Sept.-Oet.) grain is cooked 
and served to Brahmans. On the next day the members of the house 
feed on sweet balls. Three days later on the bright eighth of 
BliAdrnpail (Sept.-Oct) balls of rice or Indian millet flour mixed 
with molasses or sugar and clarified butter are made and given to 
Brahmans with cash. A bamboo lantern is made and in it are put 
a headscarf a waistcloth a shouldereloth a coat and a jacket, with 
copper-pots ornaments a looking glass a silk waistcord and articles 
used ill playing games. All of these including the bamboo lantern 
are presented to Brahmans in the presence of the relations who add gifts 
of cash. On the bright tenth of A'.%o (Oct.-ISTov.) Brahmans are fed. 
And on the Divali a wheat-flour lamp in a leaf eup is launched on the 
nearest river. On the Sankr-int (Jauy. 11') Brahmans are fed with 
balls of mag Phaseolus radiatus flour mixed with sugar and clarified 
butter and are presented with earthen vessels and cash. On the 
Al'lidfrij or bright third of Vaishdl-h (M.ay-June) earthen vessels filled 
with water are presented with cash to Brahmans. A little less than 
twelve months after the death the first year feast is held when bamboo 
baskets and eartbeu and metal vessels and a cot with bedding waisteloths 
and metal vessels are given to the Brahman priest, and Brdhmans and 
castepeople are feasted. From this day to the actual anniversary 
counting by months a Brahman and an ascetic are fed daily, and, on the 
twelfth month death-day they are presented with dresses and cash. On 
tlic twelfth month death-day Brahmans are presented with money. The 
widow and the sons of the dead leave off mourning and the widow 
goes to her father’s hfiuse. On each anniversary a 4/(/'(((/J/ot or mind 
rite is performed and Brahmans are fed. 

Except among their lower classes Rajputs have uo headman. Caste 
disputes are usually settled by a jury of four or five res 2 iectal)le persons 
of the clan, who ha\e power to fine or cxjtel from caste. Priests are 
never consulted in caste disjmtps. A mau who carries olf a married 
Woman or a woman who leaves her husband is considered an outeaste. 
No one except a few partisans have any dealings with them. In 
other quarrels when a settlement has been arranged or when the 
feeling of sorenos.s jvasses oil’ they drink ojnum-water together. At 
marriages and deaths Bluits and Clitirans are either invited or come of 
their own accord. 
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SECTION V.—HUSBANDMEN. 

According to the 1891 census luHbandry supports 0,2-31^253 persons 
or 56-3G per cent of the population. In the rural parts all classes, 
including Brahmans, are interestal in tillage as landowners if not as 
husbandmen. Among Brahmans the Anavalas or Bhdthelas, "with the 
help of their hereditaiy ploughmen or hdlis, are the most skilful and 
hardworking husbandmen of south Gujarat. Of the Brahmans whose 
chief occupations arc priestcraft and serUce, some work in their fields 
with their own hands. Among these the Borsadas and Sajodras and 
the Yisnagara Nagars of north Gujarat are perhaps the most notalile, 
but all are wanting in skill and power of work. A few of the writer 
classes, Brahma-Kshatris Kayasths and Parbhus, invest money in 
land, but they do not till with their own hands. Of late anrong 
pleaders medical piactitioners and Govcinment servants, the practice of 
imttlng savings into land has been growing more common. Both Meshri 
and Shravak Ananias and Marvadi moneylenders and traders Iniy 
land from peasant-debtors, but neither till it themselves nor spend 
money in improving it. They seldom see it except at harvest time, 
when they go to recover their dues in kind from their tenants. Among 
Shravaks almost the only cultivators are Vanias of the Osval division. 
"With few exceptions Rajput husbandmen are, though not want’ng in 
intelligence or skill, careless slovenly and idle. Of the herdsmen 
classes almost none are cultivators except the Ahirs of Kachh. Exceiit 
in largo towns, all craftsmen and jiersonal servants eke out then- gains 
by thchelj) of husbandry or of field-labour. Kolis and other early tribes 
are chiefly supported by tillage. iMost of the.se clas-cs dislike steady 
work and are wanting in care and in skill. To this the Talibda Kolis 
of Broach are an excejition, being nearly if not qu’teas good husbandmen 
as Kanbis. Some of the early tribes of Suiat chiefly Dublas Dhundias 
and Chodhrds, have become skilful husbandmen, owing to their ass( ic'at on 
rvith Bluithela and Kanbi <-uit;vators. Of the depressed classes Uhedas 
and Bhangias cultivate during the rainy .season. 

Except the Sunni Bohoras of Broach and Suiat, xvho are steady and 
skilful hu'bandmen, the few iMusalmdns who (avu land arc idle unskilful 
and wanting in energy and jiorscverance. Take the Rajjmts these 
iMusalmans labour under the disadvantage that their woimcn do not lud]) 
them in the fields. Parsis who were once famous husbandmen have 
almo.^t given up tdlage. The few -who still earn their living as 
husbandmen are hardworking and skilful. 

Though so large a proportion of the iteople of Gujarat dejiend either 
partly or entirely (ni tillage, the number of professional husbamlmeu 
is small. It includes six castes with a total strength of l,.'3dJ,d8G or 
15-H2 ])er cent of the Hindu |) 0 ]mlation. 
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Kusbasduen, 1801. 


Class. 

Ahraed- 

abad. 

Kaira. 

Panch 

Mahals. 

Broach 

Surat. 

1 Native 
j States. 

Baroda. 

Total. 

Kachh'As . 

27o-2 

5863 

945 

4076 

1443 

! 3270 

8912 

27.801 

Kanbis . 

116,905 

152,790 

6501 

25,141 

S7,SbS 

63“,920 

440,293 

1,410,-122 

A'nj.ina. 




••• 


... 

31,483 

31,438 

Kad\a 

76,133 

12,600 

457 

0371 

11,043 

92,636 

200,053 

400,295 

Leva . 

35,215 

132,131 

5343 

14,531 

20,757 

160,189 

199,169 

568,185 

Matia . 





448.5 


251 

4730 

Unspecified 

5552 

7b09 

201 

4242 

081 

378,101 

9332 

405,718 

Mali's 

2201 

991 

SlC 

395 

669 

ll,.v2-2 

4449 

21,163 

Pcitelias . 

227 


12,523 



2300 


15.055 

Sat^^rs . 

125 


■ 1. 



15.094 

1693 

17.812 

Sath\ liras. 

6631 


1 

10 

... 

38,022 

66o6 

52,173 

Total ... 

123,934 

159,^31 

20.821 

80,223 

39,980 

702,934 

461,958 

1,544,486 


Ka'cllllia's or market p;arJeners from kdchha a veojetable garden, 
with a strength of 27,861, are found throughout Gujarat. The 
Kathhias are said to be Kaubi and Koli cultivators who took to the 
growing of garden produce. They are of nine divisions, three among 
the Kachhias of north Gujarat and six among those of the south. The 
three north Gujarat divisions are the Ajvalias or brght-fortn’ghters, 
the Andhdrias or clark-fortn^ ghters, and the Kharabhatis or Cambay 
men. Of these the Anclharias are the lowest, the other two sub¬ 
divisions neither eating nor marrying with them. The Ajvalias and 
Khambhatids eat together but do not intermarry. The six south 
Gujarat divisions are Ahmedabadi, Kbamar, Khatri, Koli, iMali, and 
Sangaria. Of these the Ahmedabadis, rvho are also called Kanbis and 
are said to have moved to Ahmedabad from Champaner, rank highest. 
Except that the other five divisions eat f<iod cooked by Kanbi Kachhias 
the six subdivisions do not eat together and do not intermarry. They 
are a strong well-built class of a dark or wheat colour, and in general 
appearance are much like Kanbis and cultivat ng Kolis. They speak 
Gujarati. Thcv live in one or two storied mud or brick houses with 
tiled roofs. They are vegetarians, eating neither flesh nor fish. In 
north Gujarat many of them eat opium and in south Gujardt some 
drink palm liepror. Except that the men wear flat turbans able to 
bear heavy hcadweights, and that in cairying their plants to maiket 
they tuck up their waistcloths in a style knowai as h'ichkdo, the 
dress of both men and women docs not differ from that of the Kanbis. 
The men wear the hair of the head and the mousta- he and shave the 
chin. Thev are a hardworking and hvely jieople. They grow garden 
cro]is and sell vegetables. In Surat the Kachh'.a vegetable-sellers have 
a special wav of s nging the praises of the.r wares. They are helped 
by their wives and children both in raising and selling vegetables. 
Their busy season is during the four cold-weather months (November 
to February). Some of the Khchbias have taken to new pursuits. In 
north Gujarat some have opened gnjcer’s shops, and some, especially 
the Khambhdt s, have taken to hand-loom cotton cloth weaving. In 
south Gujari'it some arc bricklayers carpenters and sawyers, some 
sell pounded tiu'ineric, and some, e'{)ecially the ^Idli Kdchlnds, drive 
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Inilloek-cart' for hire or are in private perviee. Except the Andharids 
of north Gujarat aird the Khatrls of south Gujarat, the Kih hlnas 
Ix-doiro' to different r-ehgloiis seets. The Khamhhatias and the Ajvallas in 
north Gujarat are Bijpanthis^ and a few of them hr the Panch INIahdls 
are Shaivs, A allalrhaclraryas, and Svaminarayans. The south Gujarat 
Kfiehhias ai-e Shalvs, Kabirpanthls, or followers of goddesses. They 
have hilusehold-g-ods and visit their temples daily or on h’gh days. 
I’liey keep the ordiirary fasts and feasts. Some amorrg them hecome 
holy merr or 6//ey(//.s and live itr their temples. One of these holy men 
named Santram has a temple at Nadiad and is the fourrder of a nerv 
sect. They respect the ordinary Hindu gods and visit the ordinary 
]'laces of Jiindu pilgnmage. The Andluiria and Khatri Kaehhias are, 
like iMatia Kanlris, followers of Imam Shah, and observe half-Hindn 
half-iMusalman rites. Besides ordinai’y Hindu holidays they fast 
during the Ramzan arrd hold those Pridays sacred which fall on a 
newmoon day. They do not respect the ordinary Hindu g'rds, and do 
not visit their temples, and go to Pirdna instead of to Hindu pla'''es of 
p Igriurage. All bel eve in exorcism sorcery and omens. They 
wor.sh’.p the cow and in small-po-x epidemics the donkey who is the 
bearer of the small-pox goddess. They worship the cobra on the tlfth 
of Shrdran sud (August) painting its image on the house-wall and 
rvoi'sh li]img it. No cci'cmonies are performed at the birth of a child, 
but on the sixth day after a Ixrth the goddess Chhathi is worshipped. 
After child-birth the mother remains imjiurc from ten to twenty days 
when she moves about the house, cooks, and does her ord'nary work. 
The child is named by tin- father’s sister when it is two or three months 
old. dl hen a hoy is two or three years old he is taken to a holy place 
and his head is shaved. Their marr'age eeremon’es do not differ from 
those of Leva Kanl/s. G.rls are married before they are eleven. 
-Mari' ages are not allowed among I'clat ons e thcr on the father's or on 
the nil ither's s de. d\ ulow-inai r.agc is all iwed among all classes: divorce 
IS also allowed oxcojit that among the Ajval as and Audhiirias the wife 
cannot avk for a divoiee. In the seventh month of a wminan's first 
pregiumey, the laji-lill.ng coiemony is jieifonuod. 'riiey burn the dead 
and the neai'c-ti relat.oiis of the dead are held to he imjiure for ten 

ihiys. SJiii'nJdka cereinon e-; arc ]ieiformed from the tenth to the 

th rteentli day after a death, and on the tlfrteenth castejieojile are 
fea'le l. The r headman or xhrlli settles cii'-te d'^putc-i. Thev scud 
till' r boys to pr.vale scliooL^ but take tbem away at ten t'l help them 
tlicr woi'k. They aie not ]iro-.])eimis as the conipetit’on of 
(ilmiich - and other iMii'sxhn.Miis ledtices their ]iroHts. 

Kanbis, ineiuding tlie four divisions of Aiijana. Kadva, Leva, and 
diatia, with a strength of 1,11U,4L‘2, form ll'l’b per cent of the 
Hindus of (-iujanit. ’They are most numerous in tin' le\el lands 

lictween the Siibainiati and the Main, and, except in Kathifuada and 

ivarhh where their nninhors are small, they are }U'ettv ocnerallv spic.ad 
over the province. The name Kanbi is traced to the Sanskrit lu-ixhnu 
a ploughman.‘ I’hey claim to lx? of Kshatriva stock. According 

Diii'tiii .1. Wilson. 'I'liis ilcination i-ilimlitfiil. I’.aiiilit Ttliaov.inl.il traeci, tlu'word 
o •."tamh a housthotd. It als'-i seoins ['O-ssible that the v.ord comes from the 
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to one story, they are the descendants, and accordino’ to another the 
followers of Lava and Kush, children of Ram and Sita, who were 
driven out of Ayodhya and settled in Mathura, and, again forced to 
move, passed through Marwar into Gujarat. Their airival in Gujarat 
is supposed to have taken place about two thousand years ago. They 
seem to have or’g'.nally settled in the lands between the rivers 
Sabarmati and Mahi. This is the Kanbis’ pleasant laud or cluirotar} 
and to its famibes the Kanbis both of Ahmedabiid and of Broach jdeld 
a specially high social position. The reasons given in the Appendix 
article ' The Gujar ’ strongly favour the view that the Kanbis are of 
the race of the great conqn.ering IVhite Huna tribe of Gurjjaras or 
Mihiras, wdio, during the second half of the sixth century, passed south 
through the Paujab and settled in Malwa and in Bombay Gujarat. 
The earlier settlement to which their local traditions refer seems to bo 
during the first and second century a.d. the southern progress of the 
great Kushan or i^aka tribe whose most famous leader was Kanaksen 
or Kanithka the founder of the A. n. 78 era. Like the ^ Kushans the 
iVIihiras and IVhite Ilunas are frequently referred to as oakas. Their 
common Central Asian origin, the similarity of their h’story in India, 
the fact that the later horde succeeded to much of the teiritory of the 
earlier horde, and probable marriage connections between both eh.efs 
and people explain how the sixth century "White Ilui.ia conquerors 
adopted as their own the legends and history of their predecessors the 
^akas or Kushans. 

Town Kanbis differ little from Vanias in appearance dress or 
manners; village Kanins are darker axrd stronger. They live in 
roomy well-built houses and have a large store of household gcods 
jewels and cattle. The ]ieasaut Kanbi is simple, rough-mannered, 
and carelessly dressed. The men wear the wai>tcloth wa'stcoat ami 
turban cr loose headscarf. The women wear a petticoat a coarse robe 
and a bodice. Alen as a rule, and women when they go to work, wear 
shoes. Except the Anjauas, the Kanbis arc careful neither to oat 
flesh nor to drink liquor. Not only are they as careful sis the strictest 
Brdhmans to abstain fiom an 3 thing that has had life, but all life is 
respected. Their greatest enemies, deer monkevs birds and insects, 
are driven aw'ay, never killed. A peasant Kanbi rises between five 
and six, and after eating millet bread with some spice goes to his field 
with his plough and bullocks. He works in the field till noon when 
he eats bread brought by his wife. On returning homo in the evening 
he cats rice and pulse. His drink is water. He smokes tobacco, and 
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Diavitliciu ltd now lucaniut^ a laltonrcr lait ap}»arGntly formerly a hu'baiulniaii, 

the chief lahoiu’. 'I'lieir own finountc punning tlerndtiou is tiMiu the fhiiarati 
K'liit jxiaiii jiud hi 8et'tl. (lujaiMt . Piatvinres Kvi’hd, l):ikhau <>v 

K'dinnhi, and South Ktnikau K'dv^tdi are all tlc^criptive names of the ^leat hiiNhainl- 
inaii In the eave insfnptious llie iidiue i'' S.iuskriti/cd as kffinnhik'i (hou'^e- 

holder) hut the mn-t j'Vttliahle ruuneetiou &'vm'i to he with the l>ra\hli.ui kid, 
A- M. T. .larkstm K'^piirc, 

I The rh" I (i/i/r 1 eomitri-'f" the e"untrN ludween the^^ahi and the \ alrak n\ei?' 

that IS the Iku'-ad Vnaud Nadi.ul, Melim.ulabad and M.itar sub-divi^ii.ns of Kai ni 
and the Tot lad -’Uh tluibieai id the (la'ikwar's tenitory, Cltfty'tfar is generally tlcrivetl 
fuHn I//(ii'o .^ra'^-laiid. 
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very few of tlie Kanbis of north Gujarat take opium. The town 
Kanbi women spin cotton or silk and mind the house; peasant Kaiihi 
women hel]! the men in the field, spin cotton, and do house-work. 
Women neither drink liquor nor smoke tobacco. The elder women 
are fond of snuff and offer the snuffbox as a mark of hospitality. 

Though many town Kanbis are skilled weavers of silk and cotton, 
dealers in cloth and grain, and some have risen to h.gh positions in 
Go\'ernment service or made money in trade or as moneylenders, the 
bulk of the Kanbis are husbandmen. Many are village headmen 
either that is revenue headmend or m.tihhis that is police 

headmen, and enjoy allowances in cash and land. The ofliciators are 
chosen from the matiiddrs- that is those who have the right to sign 
village papers. They are very jealous of their rights, which give 
them a certain position and influence, and which go to show that 
they are the original vatanddrs of the village and not mere immi¬ 
grants. Gujarat Kanbis do not enlist as soldiers. Kanbis especially 
those of the Kadva and Leva divisions are capital husbandmen. They 
are learned in the properties of every soil and minutely acquainted with 
the wants of every crop. They are sober, peaceable, hardworking, 
hospitable, independent, and thrift}' except on marriage and other great 
social occasions. They are good sons husbands and fathers. Gross 
vice is uncommon and crime is rare. They are also more intelligent 
and better educated than other peasants. 

As a class they are well-to-do, not scrimped for food or for clothes, 
and able to meet special e.vpenies either from their savings or by 
borrowing at moderate interest. Like other classes in north Gnjardt 
the Kanbis are fond of bearing stories told by Bhats and Charans, who 
besides food are paid in cai-h or in clothes on marriage occasions. 
T’hey ai-e also great patrons of Bha\ayds or strolling players to whcim 
they g.ve fooil and money. Kanbis have genealogists or Vahivanchas 
who vis.t the r villages at intervals of thitv to teir years. They stay 
two to four months in each village bringing their family registers iip to 
date and houig entertained l)y the villagers in turn. 

As a class Kanbis arc very religious. Unlike Vanias and other high 
classc.s, the Kanbis belong to many sects, Bijmargis. lT;idupanthis, 
Kahirpaiithis, hladhavgarnis, Pranumis, llamanamlis, Shalvs, Sviimi- 
uartiyaus, and A allahhacharvas. T hey worship all Hindu gi.ds and 
goddesses, and respnet Jlusahnan saints. 'J'liough very few keep 
image.' in their hou'C.s, they often visit the temples I'f their sects. 
They are careful to respect Brulitnans and their spiritual leaders and 
to give grain in charity to the poor of the village and to travellers. 


^ In soiiH' < a.?es tlic* olfi'-u.s nf vjhrdtfhir and muhhi nre held l>y one person, Mvkhi, 
for jiolii.e patfl is a north (iujarU that is an AhineddlK^d and Kaini woid. It is not 
U'-ed in IhoGch or ill .’‘urat. 

"‘Jeit.iiu fannliog in eaeh Karihi villacre hoar the nitmo of inatihhir^ hecause ia 
f"r'in,r runes tiny .s«'t tlu-ir m-ifu or .signature to a ImiMl itinlrruihr tliem.solveg 
au'W.-rahlti for the Uovtrninent n venue. At present the luHidinjin of a Kanhi 
Karvddari or }Vi Ijd.in \iUage is chosen from auniiigNt thi} r<. ]f none of the 

<: in fit P;i-the po^t airout-ider i.s appointed, >oino of tin- wnAh/dTct without 
any work are entilkd to a share of the office perijnNite.", 
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To their religious heads or gurus they show much reverence, paying 
them about Re. 1 on occasions of a marriage or of a death, and 
besides food about Rs. 2d on the Icaut/ii or rosary ceremony. To their 
guru they also pay a small fee whenever he goes to their town or 
village. They have much faith in sorcery, witchcraft, and the influ¬ 
ence of the ev’il eye. In sickness or in difficulty they consult a sorcerer 
generally a Koli or a Vaghri, a Brahman, or a religious beggar Hindu 
or ilusalman. They believe in omens and signs. On the lucky 
Ahhatrij or _thiid day of VaisJinhJi siitl (April) they begin to take 
manure to their fields. On the fourth of the first fortnight of 
Bhadarvo (September) they worship Gaupati in order that his 
carrier the rat may not desti:oy their crops. Before sinking a well and 
before each season^s first ploughing the ground is worshipped hy making 
kaaku or vermilion marks and sprinkling rice over the marks. Before 
watering the ground for the first time the water in the well is 
worshipped to increase its nourishing power. Rice and kauku are 
thrown into the water, a lamp fed with <daiified butter is laid near the 
welPs mouth, and a cocoa-kernel is offei'ed to the water-god. To 
guard against too great a rainfall the village headman and other 
husbandmen go with music to the village reservoir and offer flowers 
kaaku and a cocoanut. Of four-footed animals they hold the cow 
sacred, and of birds the nilkanth or jay and the eJids or kingfisher on 
Dasara Day (Sept.-Oct.). For three days from the loth to the 15th 
of Bliddaria siid (Sept.-Oct.), Kanbi women fast and worship a 
cow and feed her with barley, and on the fourth day they drink cow's 
milk mixed with a few grains of barley found in the dung. They 
observe the ordinary Hindu fasts aud feasts, and occas.onally make 
pilgrimages locally to Ambdji, Bahucharaji, Ddkor, Dwarka, and Undi; 
and among more distant holy places to Allahabad, Bauaras, Badrikcddr, 
Gokui, Jagannath, Mathura, aud »Shrinathji. 

Kanbi women go to their father's houso to he confined. M hen a 
woman’s time is come a barber’s wife is called and attends the child 
and its mother every morning generally for ten days. Besides a set 
of woman’s clothes, she is given about Rs. 5 if the child is a boy and 
about Rs. 2 if the child is a girl. On tlie birth of a eliild the family 
astrologer is asked to note the time, and, in the case of the birth of a 
son, a barber is sent to give the news to the child's father. The barber 
takes with him the foot-marks of the child impressed on a jiiece of paper 
with redpowder. The i-elations and friends of the child’s f.ithcr gather 
on hearing the news. The barber is feasted aud paid from Rs. 2 to Rs.5. 
The child’s father distributes molasses and sugar to his relations and 
friends. As soon as it is born the child is hatlicd in warm water and 
about ten inches of the navel cord is left uncut and tied to a red cotton 
thread which is wound round the child’s neck. For three days the 
ehdd is fed on a liijuid mixture of clarified butter molasses and castor- 
oil called goU/iutlii, and on the fourth day it is suckled. Cowdimg 
ashes are rubbed on the navel daily for three or four days at the end of 
whicii the cord dries and i-s separated from the navel. (.)n the sixth day 
the idihafhi ceremony is performed. In the evening, on a footstool 
near the mother’s bed are laid a piece of paper, an inkstand, a reed-pen, 
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red rice, flowers, a rupee, a few copper pice, a lamp fed with clarified 
butter, some molasses, some cocoa-kernel, and a piece of the waist- 
cloth of a m m whose children are all alive. These thino-s are taken 
away in the morning. 'J'he silver and copper coins arc melted along 
witli other similar coins and made into an anklet or wristlet for the 
child, and the piece of the waistcloth is made into a jahhla or small 
coat. On the morning of the tenth dav the woman bathes, but con¬ 
tinues impure for twenty-five days more in the case of a son and for 
tliirty days in the case of a daughter. On the morning of the thirty- 
fifth or fortieth day she bathes, worships the sun the well and the 
door-pii.st, and is pure. Four or five months after the birth the woman 
is sent to her husband’s house. The woman’s father, besides making 
presents of cash ornaments and clothes to the child and its mother, 
gives the child a ciadle, a small mattress, and pillows. Except that 
the name is fixed ley the fam ly astrologer, no nam'ng ce.emony is 
performed. 'The child is named on the sixth or twelfth day or on a 
lucky day in the first second or third month. Four boys in the ease 
of a boy, or four girls in the case of a girl, rock the child in a picv'C of 
cloth and the father’s sister names the child. The father’s sister 
receives a robe or sadi, a piece of silk for a bodice, and from Re. 1 to 
Es. 2 in cash. 

Instead of the Brahmanie thread Kanbis wear a rosary of beads made 
of the stem of the basil plant. Some time when they are between seven 
and eleven years old both boys and girls are taken to the religious head 
or guru who binds the rosary round the neck of the nov’ce. Besides a 
day’s food the guru receives about Rs. 2 as the initiation-fee. The offer 
of marriage comes from the girl’s father. If the boy’s father accepts 
the offer the girl’s father’s family-jiriest accompanied by a barber goes 
to the boy’s house, where, in the presence of the asseml')!ed guests, the 
boy worships a Ganpati painted in rod on a low wooden stool. Tlio 
boy’s brow is markcil with redpowder, and he is given a turban a coc n- 
nut and a rupee. Opium water is handed to the male gnosts, 

and sweetmeats dry dates and hetelnuts to the female guests. Cash 
jn-esents are maile to the 2 )riest and the barber, and a dinner is given to 
the family. Betrothals may he broken at any t.mo hclOre marriage. 
If the betrothal is broken by the lioy’s father the girl’s father gets 
back the amount he has j)ai(l, hut if the girl’s father breaks off the 
engagement none of the betrothal money is returned. As a rule, the 
amount to he ]ia d to the bridegroom is settled at the t me of 
betrothal. The amount varies according as the jiart es are of familv 
/'»/(,j or of no-fani ly (//.’////,/. A hiidegro(_)m of h gh family gets a 
dowry of from Rs. lOOU to Rs. SUOU, while a no-fainily hride- 
gi'Ooin has to jiay from Rs.SOiJ to Rs. lOuO to the Iiride. Land¬ 
lords or pi///V/d/',s marry their daughters before they are eleven, and 
the ordinarv peas,ant Kanbis Ix'tween eleven and sixteen. As Kanbis 
of good family never marry their daughters to faniT'es eff low social 
position, they find it dillicult to get husliands for tlieir girls, and in 
some cases the bride is older than the hridogrooiu. 

The marriage-day is fixed by the Brahman astrologer. Ah ml a 

week before the marriage-day, at the houses botii of the Ijr’de and the 
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brklewroom, five women whose husljands are alive pound with a wooden 
pestle husked rice placed in a wooden mortar. Five or six days before 
the marrbige the father of the bride sends a roll of paper or laganpatri 
with the family-priest. The names of the bride and bridegroom and 
the t me for the marriage in hours and minutes are written on the 
roll. The priest takes the roll to the bridegroom^s house and presents 
the roll along with a rupee to the bridegroom^s mother. The priest is 
feasted and is given a cash present. Thiee or four days before the 
marriage the parents of the bride and bridegroom, each in their own 
house, worship a Ganpati painted on the house-wall. Two days before 
the marriage-day, the parents, each at their own house, peiform the 
graJiashdiiti or phmet-plcusing ceremony. The bride and bridegroom, 
each at their homes, are then rubbed every morning and evening with 
a mixture of turmeric-powder, parched adad Phaseolus mungo flour, 
and camphor, and are given sweetmeats by fr.ends and relations. 
The rubbing of the mixture is repeated dady till the marnage-day 
and women-relations sing songs in the mornings and evenings for a 
week or till the marriage is over. On the marriage-day the brother 
of the bridegroom’s mother gives him presents m cash and in 
clothes, and the brother of the bride’s mother gaves the bride presents in 
ornaments and clothes. Marriage prejiarations then begin. At the house 
of the bride a scpiaro or chori of four posts of shami Prosopis spicigera 
wood is ra’sed with either five or seven coloured earthen pots i>iled 
conewise at each post. At the house of the bridcgrocim the rclat’.ons 
and friends of the bridegroom gather and take their meals. The 
bridegroom bathes and ]iuts on oniaments and r;eh clothes. A jeanhu 
mark is made on his forehead and right cheek, lamj.black is apj^hed 
to his eyes, a laiu]blaek mark is made on his left cheek, and rice, se.-en 
kTelnuts. two or three betel-leaves, a rupee, and a cocoannt are put 
in the holluw of his two joined hands. Four women whoso first 
husbands are al've Ijv turns touch the bridegroom’s nose with four 
millet stalks dipj ed hi wet hnikn, wh eh are thrown to eich of the four 
ipiarters of heiven. The bridegroom’s s'ster waves over his head a 
co]i] cr ]’ot eont lining seven paiteles of salt seven betelnuts and a 
ruj ee. The j.ot is wiapjed in a handkeich ef and is held in the sister’s 
right hand, who, after waving it round her brother’s he.ul, passes it 
over her r'ght shoulder. The brideuTooin then sits on a horse or in a 
carriage. The pirocession sets out fiom the bridegroom’s house with 
music, the men ahead, the bridegroom in the muldle, and, except among 
Pil/iildi's, the women behind singing songsd The bridegroom’s mother, 
with a hooil of piahu-leaves, kcepis in her hand a laiupi fed with clarilieil 
blitter. The puajcess’on stops at the out'k'rts of the bride’s village. 
The bridegroom and his elderly relations sit on a earpiet, wh'le the young 
relations drive in bulloek-eaits to the bride’s house, the swifter the 
bullocks the larger sliaie of grain and sii'ces they get. The bride’s 
relations, both men and women, with a barber and with musie, go out 
to rece ve the hriilegroom and his piarty. The men of the two jiurtes 
greet each other with the words /uii/i-iitf oi. and an embrace. The barber 
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Section T. gives molasses and water to the bridegroom and his party to drink, and 

HmbIxdue.v. is 2 »id a rui'eo by the bridegrooin'’s father. The bridegroom and his 

Kanbis. party are cmiducted with muse to a house which is set a])art for them, 

Customs. and the bride^s relations return to the br:de'’s house. About an hour 

Marriage. later three or four female relations of the bride, among them her sister 

or her brother'’s wife, go n'ith music to the bridegroom’s lodging. 

They take siru or wheat-flour niAed with clarified butter and sugar 
ami give five jiinches of it to the bridegroom to eat. The bridegroom 
eats the siro and gives about Rs. 3 to the bride’s sister or brother’s wife. 

About eight or ten in the evening of the marriage-day, the bridegroom 
and his relations go with music to the bride’s house. At the entrance 
the bridegroom is received by the bride’s mother who shows him a 
miniature plough, arj’ow, j-estle, and churnstafli. He is led to the 
marriage-booth where he sits on a wooden stool, and, with the help of 
the family-priests of the bride and bridegroom, worships Ganjati. 

After the worshi}) the bride, dressed in ornaments and clothes jiresented 
to her by lier mother’s brother, is brought in and set by her mother’s 
brother on a stool opposite the bridegroom. The parents of the bride 
then worship Ganpatl and the great toe of the bridegi'oom’s right foot. 
'Wro.iths (.if red thread are thrown round the necks of the bride and the 
bridegroom. Their hands are joined and over their hands a piece of 
cloth is thrown. The hems of their clothes are t’ai together and their 
feet are washed with water. In tlie central square or chori a fire 
is lighted, and clarified butter barley and sesame are offered to it. 

"With the r hands one upon another the eoujile walk together four times 
round the fire. The bride and bridegroom then feed eich other with 
coai’se wheat-flour mi.xed with clanfled butter and molasses served by 
the bride’s mother. After he has flnished eating, the bridegroom 
c.itches his rmathei-in-law’s inbe and d<.ies not loosen his bold till lie lias 
received a handsome iire^ont. The bridegroom in bis turn [lays alxjut 
Es. 3 to tlie bride’s younger brother or sister. The bride and the 
bridegnioin worshiji Gaiijati and the ceremony is over. The bridooToom 
and his relat.ons tlien go to tlioir lodging. On the second day the 
opiuin-serv.ng ecrcniony tako.s j.Iace. Tlie bride’s male reUit'ons go with ' 

miisic to the hr degrooni’s house wiiei'c krttoi^iihn or oiriuin-water is 
sewed, Kr.tar or saffron water i.s served to those who object to ojrium 
water. The bride’s relat.ons then letiirn to tlie.r house and the bride¬ 
groom and h:s relat ons go to the bride’s liou.se to roee.ve [irescnts, the 
laluo of wlueh dcj ends on the we.iltiiaiid soc al jiosil on of the giver. 

'1 ho brale’s father tlien in,ikes prc-eiits in ea-h or in clothes to 
Lralimaiis, his family b.irlxu’. li:s Mali or gaidencr, and his Kumbbar or ; 

jiotter. The faiiiily-l>riest of the liride then dijis his liaiid in wet kankii 
and a[)]il'.es it to the coats of the liridegromu’s male relations. The bride ; 

and bi'idegi'oom then worsbij) the marriago-hooth and go in carriages with j 

mnsie to the bridegroom’s house with his relations. Before thev .start 
the bride’s mother worships the spokes of the carriage-wheel and gives 
a e(ico:inut to bo enished by tlie wheels. For two days the bridegroom’s ^ 

relations are feasted by the bride’s fatlier and on the fiord dav they go i 

to their village with the bride and the bridegroom, Aft(.u- entering the I 

house the bride and bridegroom Wor&lii]) Ganjiatl and as among M'uiid.s 
jilay a game of cliiuiee. 
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Except tlio Pdlitldin Kaiib;s allow widow-maiTiagc. Polygamy is 
common, ( ases of tCanbis with three or four wives alive one of Aiiiom 
is d voiced are not uncommon. If a husband divorces his wife, no 
money is paid, but if the wife claims a div'orce she has to jay her 
husband money enough to meet the cost of his second marriage. 
Divoi'ces are asked and granted if the Iiusband and wife do not agree. 
The children are e.ther kept by the fither or taken by the mother. 
As a rule grown children stay with the father. 

During the seventh month of a woman’s first pregnancy, on a dav 
fixed by the astrologer, the lap-filling or hliolo-bharni takes jilace. A 
woman who his all her children alive lays in the pregnant woman’s la|i 

or lOJ lbs. of clo.m rice. The jiregnant woman emjities the r'ce 
from her laji into a winnowing-fan, and from the winnowing-fan the 
r ce is again passed to the pregnant woman’s lap. After this has been 
repeated seven times, the rice is put in a new earthen jar. Seven balls 
made of the dung of a goat and a mouse, seven bundles of cot ton-thread, 
seven figs of the banian tree, seven betelnuts, and seven copper coins, 
and a ruj'ee and a quarter worth of silver coins, are jiul along w’th the 
rice in the jar. A red cotton thread is wound I'ound the jar’s mouth 
and in the mouth a cocoanut is placed. The pregnant woman with the 
help of the family-priest worships the cocoanut and the jar. After 
the worship is over, besides small cash presents, the priest receives the 
seven copper coins from the jar. The jar and its other contents are 
put aside and are carefully preserved. The pregnant woman receives 
presents in clothes from her f.ither, and on the wrist of her right arm 
a silver armlet called a rdl'IuH or guard with a golden bead is tied by 
her husband’s s'ster. The woman continues to wear the silver armlet 
till her delivery after which it is returned to the luisbmd’.s s'ster witli 
an additional cash piesent if the child is a boy. The ceremony ends 
with a dinner to friends and relations. In the course of the eighth 
month the woman goes to her father’s house to l)e confined. 

^Vhen a KanbAs on the point of death the family-priest, who is 
generally an Audieh Brdhman, and other Brahmans of the village are 
cdled, and a lamp fed with clarified butter is placed ne.ar h's bed. The 
dying ] erson worships Vishnu, and gives, besides j.resents in cash 
and clothes, a cow or the value of a cow in cash to the priest. To 
each of the other Br.ahmans, loes'des presents of cash, the dving man 
makes gifts of W'he.at, husked rice, j ulse, salt, and laisty nails and 
shovels. If well off he sets apait sums of money to be sj ent after his 
death on works of j idal’c charity, sinking wells, making h.alting ] laces 
on the riiads do, and sujiplving water to thirdy travcllei's. f’rieiuls 
and relations come to vi.'-it the <lydig man. and, as tlie end draws near, 
they utter the name of Ihim near h's ear. Due of the fenia'e rolat ons 
sweeps the lloor of the entrance room and cowelungs a jiort on of it of 
the longtli and breadth of a man. The eovvdunged sjinec is strewn 
with sesame and barley seeds, //tint leaves, and ilnrhha grass. 
'I’he liead of tlic living man is slinvcd, he is bathed with hot water, and 
h s b ow is marked with qc'j.d-hiUidan or milkmaid’s earth, and llie 
body is la'd on its b;v"k with the head towards the uortli on the fie..hlv 
'•owdungel floor. Caugi'^ waiter and some gold silver and coral, a 
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a pitvo nf cn stal, anil a I'H';!! lejf are placed in the mouth. A 
iwll of inihaked 'millet-flour and a rupee aie given to a Biahman. 
dVhcii life is gore the neaie-t relations raise the life-cry or prun-pok, a 
call to bring hack the spiiit- Castepeople* go to the house of death, 
the men to bear the body to tin' Irarning-grormil, the women to mourn, 
'i'wo or three of the mourners Jning from the market two bamboo poles, 
several short lengths of bamho*'- tcir string, and a piece of red silk if the 
deceased is a married woman and of white cotton cloth if the deceased 
is either a man or a widow. 'Jhe poles and pieces of bamboo and the 
coir strirrgs are ma.de into a huh er-shapal b er aird from each corner a 
eccoannt is hnno-. Tlio i orpso is laid on the bier and tied to it by the 
coir strings, d’lie body is coreied with the white or red cloth, and over 
the rdoth icdipowder and flowors are strewn. The bier is raiseil on the 
shonldcrs of four of the nearest relatioirs ancl is borne forth feet first 
preceded hv one of the noire-t illations carrying an eartlren or copper 
vessel with lire and cake- of eow'dung. The relations artd erste- 
fellows follow c illing the woriU Uom lolo bJnU Bum Call Earn, brothers, 
call Earn, w ith rnu-ic if the deeca'od is old and wealthy or if he has left a 
large family. The female irtcumers follow the body for some distance 
weeping. T heir they stop, heal their breasts, return to the bouse, and 
bathe cither in well water or in a river. INIidway between the house 
and tire huniing-gteuird the ma'e rnourners halt and set clown the b’er. 
'The neaiest le’.ations cease to w-'ep and the bier is borne head foremost to 
tiie hirrning-gionnd. Wlien the burning-ground is leaehal the beiiers 
lay the corpse almost rincoveied with the head to the north on a 
pde of a man^s length of wood and cowdung cakes. A little butter 
is drcippod into the dead meuth and the chief mourner, generally 
the eldest son of the deceased) puts some fire near the face and the 
other mourners sot the pyre abl^^Ze. Two or three of the older men 
stay near the body while it is being burnt keeping the pile in order; 
others ^it afar talking and mak'ng merry if the deceased was old and 
with a cc-itain sadness and legict if tire ileceased was young. When the 
body is almost consumed, a little clarified butter is poured on the flames. 
T'ho mourners hatlie and letmIt'Veeping to the house of the deceas&l 
and then to their iionies. I.etters telling friends and relatioirs in 
distant villages are ^ent eitliOf by post or by carrier. On the second or 
third day the chief monnier and 1 wo or three of the ne nc.st relations 
go to the bnrnino--gronrid. T'h''aGios and hones aie gitlicied and are 
thrown into a 7-iver or ,a ]iond, '("d an Cirtlien jar filled willi water is 
set where the body was hnrtiod- T'ho monrners bathe and with wet 
e'oflies iftiiiii lionie weeping. They take with them a few of the 
hone' ami keep tliem in the him-e till some member rf the family goes 
oil a j ilgriinage ami throws thi’in Into the s:i'-ied Naih.ada or Ganges. 
Afier the mourners letiini fiotn <he hniiiiiig-gronnd an earthen pot is 
liiicl with w afer I'ml milk aiul |‘;weil<ni flie n^of of the home. The 
iKwe-l leiatioiis leinaiii impiiic f'n- t“n daws during wli’eli tliev tomdi 
iio fuie, dill not apjiic.iel' fh.e h,)ii-c gi ds, do not visit the tem'[i!es, do 
not cliaiioe the'r detho', and ,b> not shave. On tlie teiitli ilav men 

’ The KhtiI.; fiin- r-i' pri. e.s ion is by r.vt.' rule. Hie attvicl.aice of one man 

lo in ta ll Iniiot II on pa'i ot *nie. 
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shave the head and moustache; girls and married women wash their 
hair with clay or with soapnut, the tloors are eowdunged, and all 
earthen drinking pots which have been touched duiing the ten days 
are replaced by new ones. The mind-rite or .•■■liradilh'i ceremony is 
performed by the chief mourner from the tenth to the thirteenth day, 
on the eleventh with the help of a Kny.itia Bihhman, and on the other 
three days with the help of tire family-priest. During the four days 
of the lihrd'idha ceremony the chief niiuirner instead of a turban wears 
a linen cloth worand rounil his head. On the thirteenth day h's father- 
in-law presents him with a irew turban and the linen cloth is removed, thi 
the thirteenth day the family-priest is given, besides a few ornaments 
and a complete set of clothes a sleeping cot, some pillows, and some brass 
or copper vessels. Friends and relations are feasted from the tenth t'l 
the thirteenth day and the ca3tcpeo]rle on the twelfth aird on the 
thirteenth. If the deceased was a wealthy man pie-cnts in grain, in 
clothes, and in cash are given to Brahmans, to religious beggars, and 
to the poor. During the first year, as among other Hindus, moirthly 
half-yearly and yearly mind-rites or shrdddha are performel, and a 
yearly i^hrdddha in all subsequent years and an additional shrdddha 
during the Litter half of hkddurco ('iept.-Oet.). Ijiindlords or 
Pdtiddrs and headmen of villages call all the v.lligers to dhiiier on 
marriage and death feasts. This custom has ruined many families. 

Except Pdtiddrs, each eonrmunity has its headman or pnttl. Social 
disputes are settled at a general meeting of the castepeople of the town 
or village. Tlie Kanbis send their boa's to vernacular schools, and a few 
boys are taught English up to tlie mati'ieulat on standard. 

Of the four subdivisions of Gujarat Kanbis, Leviis and Kadviis eit 
together but do not intermarry. Levas and Kailvils do not associate 
with Manias or A'njanas, asid thc-o neither dine together nor intermarry. 
Except a few Kanbis who pride thenisolvos on their high social rank all 
permit widow-man inge. 

A'njana Kanbis, with a strength of .31,188, are found chiefly in 
north Uuj irat. Like Rajputs some of their n.imes end in simj, such 
as Rajsing, Umsing, Dan>ing, Hari.-ing. There are among them 
twenty-three clans who eit together and intermany. These clans are 
Behera, Bho'.avat, Bhntadi, Cliohan, Gosia, Jadav, Jarmal, Jua, Judhl, 
Kaner, Khator, Ladhrod, Laho, Madhia, Fantrashi, Farmar, Rahatar, 
Rangavat, Ratliod, Go'aiiki, L'clu'dia, Uplana, and Vagda. A'lijantls 
are more like Rajputs than Kanb s. 'I'hcy speak Gujar.-ith 'J'hey 
live in small hause.s with mud or br.ck walls. lJe..idcs Held toids the.r 
houses have a few earthen copper and brass pots. Uiil ke other Kanb s, 
besides ordinary gra ns A'nj:in:is eat the flesh of sheep and goats and 
of the wild boar and bare. '1 hey use o])ium and drink liquor. Except 
that the men wear Rajput-l;kc turbans, whte for everv-day and 
red for marriage occasions, the dress both of men and women does not 
differ from that of Leva Kanbis. The ba.r of the men’s heads is cut 
at the temples and at the baek, and most of them wear flowing 
whiskers divided by a narrow parthig down the chin. Ihey arc 
cultivators, overholders if well off, and half-crop sharers or tenants 
if poor. Their wives and ch Idrcn help in the field work. Those 
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who olo not themselves work in the fields affect Rajput dress and 
rnanneis, and do not let their wouieii appear in publ e. As regards 
skill and industry they hold a middle place, better than Rajputs but 
ne tiler so thr fty nor so hardworking as other Kanbis. In the 
d sturlx'd t mes before British rule the A'lijanas were martial in their 
bearing and as ready as R.ajputs to use force in defending their cattle 
and crops. Since then they have settled to cpiict and orderly ways. 
In relig on they are Riim.dnujas, Sbaivs, and Svaminarayans. They 
respect Hindu gods and observe the ordinary fasts and feasts. Some 
of them worshi]) in their houses the image of Shiva Ram and Krishna. 
They have fa th in sorcery and witchcraft and in ordinary omens. 
They occasionally make pilgrimages to P.ikor, Dwarka, Sidhpur, 
and Ban.iras. Their priests are AudTh, Mevada, iModh, Sathodra, 
and Yisanagara Itnihmans. Their customs at liirth, sixth-day, marriage, 
jiregnaney, and death do not differ from those of Leva Kanbis. Girls 
are married when they are one to eleven years old. AVidow-marriage 
and d.voree are allowed. They have their headman, who, in consultation 
with a few elderly or respectable castemen, decides divorce cases and 
settles other caste disputes. Few of them sentl their boys to school. 


Da’ngior Hill Kanbis of whom no sepai ate details are given in the 
census reports are found in Mahi Krintha. Or'ginally A'njanas, with 
whom they dine but Jo not intermarry, they are said to have lo.'t the r 
position by adopting the dress and language of Rhils. Many of them 
live in iMeywar and have marriage and other relations with the Mahi 
K^ntha Ddngis. 

Kadva Kanbis, numlrering 400,295, are distributed over all the 
five districts of Gujarat, and are found chiefly in Ahmedahad and in 
Kadi of Baroda. They are closely coiniected with the Levas, with whom 
they dine l,Hit do not intermarry. According fo one story the Kadvas 
are deseenJaiits or followers of Kush the sc cond son of Rdm and Sita • 
according to another they are sprung fiom clay fignies fa-hioned by 
Umaor Piivvati the wife of Shiva. Shiva at I'nia's request inspiied the 
fagiires with life and hninded for them the village of Unja about forty 
niiles north of Alunedahad, wheie a temple was raised in Uma’s honour 
’I his village and temple all Kadva Kanl. s consider the < h'ef seat of their 
ti ihe, and to it they resort from long distanc cs to pay the r vows. Except, 
in .'Siuat, there are no suhdivi.sions among Kadva Kanh.s, In Smat 
there are three .suhdiv.sion-;, one l•.all■ng tlmnmelvei Litl. hiidavulas fiom 
ther women wearing iwl bracelets, tlicothei' K;ii;udniilava'l;is from tlie'r 
wmnen w earmg hl.m-k hracelet.s, and the fli'rd Almmdahad'.s fr,mi Alinied- 
jdcad, d'iie-e three divisions cat together hut for the last fifteen years 
have eeas(.d to inteimarry. In south Gujarat the Kadva Kanbis of 
Palau and Alimcdahad .arc known as /ca/oi or men of family ami the 
le-t .as „/.•/;//« or men of no family. .Men of family cat w.th I'nen of no 
family, Imt do not give tliern their daughters in marriage. K.\, ept that 
in north Gujarat some Kadvas wr.ir heards, tlowmig wliTskei s div.'led hy 
a narrow jiaitnig down thc.-lmi, and a lock of hau- over ea. h ear, Kadwis 
in the,,- appeai-aime, dre.ss, food, character, relig.ou, and generaUiode 
of l. e do not ditier from Levas. Unlike the l.ewis, the Kadvds are 
i-wue i .ut, two ch ef cHsses, ait .saii.s aii.l jieamm -. d’lie town Kadva, 
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are weavers both of cotton and silk, dyers, and printers. In Surat a 
few families make vermiLon and other pneparations of mercury. 

l^hechhatld orsixth-day, namc-f^ivinp;, pregnanc-y,and deathceremou'es 
do not d'.fferfrom those observed hy Leva Ivauh.s. Connected with their 
temple at Unja and their patron-goddess Uma a curious marriage custom 
j)revads among Kadva Kanbis. Once in every nine ten or eleven years 
certain Brahman priests and astrologers with the two headmen of L^nja 
go together to worship! Uma in her temple. Their object is to find out 
tile piropitious season for holding marriages. After worship lots are 
drawn, and, according as the lot falls, the year on which the lot falls or 
the year following is declared the prop)er time. When the }’car is known, 
the astrologers name a special day. The day always comes in T'aisdkh 
(Api il-iMay).* For the sake of those puevented from sickness or other 
cause, a second day is chosen about a fortn ght later than the first. As 
soon as these days are fixed, Brahmans start to spread the news on every 
side. Wherever they go they are receiveil W'ith honour and rejoicing. 
At Ahmedabiid they are met outside of the city in the Asarva suburb. 
The whole Kadva community comes to Dada Haii’s well, and after 
worshipping Ganpati and Umiji, the headman of Asarva reads out the 
names of the lucky days. After these days are over, another period of 
nine ten or eleven years passes before regular marriages can again take 
place. Children aliout a month old and sometimes unborn children aie 
married.- As a rule every family succeeds in providing all its unmarried 
members with suitable matches. But this is not always piossible. It happtens 
now and again that no suitable husband can be found for the daughter 
of a house, and, as before the next icgular mai-riage-day she will have 
reached a man- ageable age, some sp)ecial arrangement is required. To 
meet this ditficulty two pua-Aices have been introduced. According to one 
of these, on the propitious day the ghd is married to a Imnch of flowers. 
The flowers are thrown into a well or a river, the piareuts of the 
bride bathe, and the girl, now a wi<low, can at any time he married 
according to the simpile udl;-,; or secouil-marr age form, d’he other puactice 
is, on the piropiitious day, to iiiduie some married man for a small money 
present to go through the (ei emony of marriage with the girl and to 
divorce her as soon as the ceremony is over. The girl can then at any 
time be married a''c(jrdnig to the simple nofra or se' ond-marr'age form. 
As all are bu?y marrying or giving in marriage on the wedding-day, 
friends of other castes are aske.l to go with the Icride if the marriage is 
to take pla c in another Village. \\ hc-u the biide is of age, the bridegroom 
goes to her house with a])arty of his friends and relat ons, t'aste-dinners 
are given, and thC, l ath n- than th'» day of the < ercuony, has the idiara'der 
of a marriage dav. In Apu'il l^Tl the pirovisions of the infaut’eide Act 
(VIII. of 1S70) were appl ed to the Kalva Kanbis, but on further inquiry 


! During Uio pa.t fnrtv via;- marriages took pla’ooi in tlio following years: 

s. iaii;(.uD. isooi, s. uCr'i.v.o. i-td, s. lose (a.h. ishoi, .s. I'jui (v.p. isou). 

• It i" Mlid that Kadva Kauhifl uTihoru childrtn art* ^tvi ii in marria^^o. 

In such cast's tht‘ pn^naiit t\i)nwu walk nmnd tht* altar or rhorl in tlie marriage 

booth on the uiidt i'landing that if tlu ir children are a bn* and a girl the couple will 
ma"ry. 
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they were freed from special surveillan^'C. Except among a few Kadvas, 
who are men of family, widows are allowed to marry ; but they do not 
marry their husband'’s elder brother. I'he husband can divorce his 
wife with the jierm’ss'on of the caste; but in north Gujarat the wife 
cannot divorce her husband without h's consent or after she has become 
a mother. Certain fam lies of spei-'ally good birth who are treated by 
the rest with respect and who hold the position of ids or leaders 
manage the atla'rs of the caste. The tile of shethia is much coveted by 
such of the ordinary Kanbis as ra se themselves to positions of wealth. 
But it is properly an hereditary distinction and the ca^te is very chary of 
granting the honour to a new family. 

Leva Kanbis who arc the larg-cr.t division, numbeiing 068 , 180 , are 
found all over the five districts and chiefly in the Kaha sub-divisions 
of A'uand, Nacfiad, and Borsad. iSoe'ally they are divided into two classes 
Pdtiddrs or shareholders and Kanbis or husbandmen. This distinction 
is sufficiently matkeil to form an obstacle to intermarriage. Among 
shareholders or Futii/urx the landowners of some villages, ch eflv villages 
that are sharehold or narv.i'- not tenant-held or scyV/, are known as ktiiia 
or men of fam.ly. The ie=t are uhuliu or of no family. Pdtifh'irs will 
eat with husbandmen, and, though they will uot give a daughter in 
marriage, will take a daughter for their son if she has a good dowry. In 
landlord families servants draw water and ]ierroriu meiral household 
duties. The women do not appear abroad, and, if they lose their husbands, 
are not allowed to re-inarry. 

Before the introduction of Brit’sh rule the village-sharers acted as 
farmers of revenue ami as m'ddlemen between Government and the 
husbandmen and in most cases were found to have exa ted the most 
ingenious and crush'ng taxes.^ Though, under the survey settlement 
they have lost this uncontrolled power of exact on they hare st 11 much 
influence and are admitted to have a higher social posit'on than the 


1 As a rule lanflloriTs in vartn or sliaivli.ild eilUwci .are Juiliri, and in if/V; 01 tenant-held 
villages are (Joveriimtnt Sek-etii.n CXLVlI. ;;.o. 

* The follow ing pcrqni-,it's were kvhd by Pithdars bifnre and for some years after 
the introdiiethin of ]>i itch nde. TTu- rlnld! or broker ^upjilkd at one-eiirUth less than the 

market rate as nineh law siicar i/o/ a^ wa> reipiirid at a easte-rlluiier. The ... 

or tjandhi supplud at tlie -anie rate on oidinary m ea-ioic su:.Mr or khand 

b.tlnit anpkiri or//■</</'/ir. and y/o ehc iti, d butter. The (/o,i/d,10/ oi di ;i|,e,-w ,is na d 
aniichtb 1 , ss than tlie ina-ki t rat - for elotb. Toe .'-’«/,//■/or thread soH, , i 

pound-) of eottoii-thu.ad witbo/it paMiaiit auil wa- paid .-lioit of the mai ket 
je-iee for the or w.u-telotli-boiiuht ti 0111 him. TTie ue O o,- o.auc Her w i, paid a 

fUteer.th h-- thin the 111 irk, t prii e for praln and wa- r, quied to w. iith corn at the 
rotvl&r’.-i hou-e wi liout paiineiit. The -ur/./ or piuT'unie and od s -der sujjjilied ojii iiji 
at co-t price. The kani iru or biazier eiehaup d 111 « lor oM pot- of eopp r hrii--, and zinc 
without rco iviiiir aiii n turn and n pain d tin- broken one-. The frnld-uiitli or .so,,,' made 
ornain, nts either in bis shop or at the landlord’s without paiiii.nt. The ilu.lxi or a—aver 
was paid a tliirtys b-s than the iiiarki t price for p.ld or -ilvia. TTi" 1,or 

eoiii-chaiioer oave ebaup- at co-t ])rice ami took ba. k t'al-i-coin- at hi-own lo— The 
blaeksinith or /oAo'r liad to make tools without paym. nt. T he X or pott.T had 

tosupply . ai then pot-frei-. The rio pounder or ;/o/o liad to busk riee and carrv pain 
The bricklayer or dalcidi bad tosupply a thousand luieks. The tailor and slioci,''ake'r had 
to work for two pounds of prain a day, and similarly the limemaker cal.nderer 
indigo-dyer oilscller washerman carpenter .and many others, l,oth risid.iit villamTs an J 
visitors, had to work either without payment er at a nominal wap'. " 
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common husbandmen. Except a few Government servants, silk-cleaners 
and weavers, almost all Leva Kanbis depend on agriculture.^ 

For many years after the introduction of British rule, in spite of 
their skill and tbe'r steady work, their extravagance at marriages kept 
the Kanbis in a state of depression. The competition to marry their 
daughters iirto the h'gher families was keen and great sums were paid to 
secure the honour." In a.d. ISIS to put a stop to this evil, Mr. Fawcett, 
the Magistrate of Ahmedabad, induced the chief men of the Kanbi caste 
to pass an agreement reducing marriage expenses and promising not to 
seek husbands for their daughters among the Kaira families. These agree- 
ments ■were enforced, till, in a.d. 1S52, the Judge of Ahmedabad decided 
that they were not legally binding. The restriction was accordingly 
discontinued, and, for nearly twenty years, no fmther attempt was 
made to interfere with the Kanbi marriage customs. In a.d. 1871 infor¬ 
mation collectel in connection with a measure for the suppiession of 
infanticide fAet VIII. of 1870), showcl among the Kanbis a startling 
excess in the number of males over females. Inqu’ries weio made and 
the le.sult seemed so suspicious that in April 1871 the provisions cf the 
Infanticide Act woie aiipl'ed both to the Leva an 1 Kadva Karihis. The 
result of moie coinp'ote information has been to show that the fears of 
Goveinmeut weie excessive. The Kadva Kanbis were declared vholly 
exempt from the pronsions of the Act, and, in tbe case of the Leva 
Kanbis, the restrictions were reduced to a simple registration of births 
and deathc One satisfactory lesult of the incjuiry was to show that, 
in A.D. 18.53, after couipulsory agieeraent ceased, the Kanbis bad among 
themselves adopted practices to prevent a return to former extruv.agance. 
Under one of those arrangemcucs, the members of certain villages 
entoiod into a solemn agreement or c/vo/u drawn up on stamped paper 
and '■■gred by the hoa Imin of the village, pronri.sing to marry only 
among per-nus in their own social position, and, among themselves, to 
give or take .n marriage without ela'ming d<')wry. Another practice of 
excliMiigo or d'.'uhle marriages between tbe same fanrilies has also 
beco)ne""oeiic-.al.’ IVitb tho>e safeguauls there seems reason to hrpe 
that the Kanh's w 11 not ag.ain fall into the practice of spending 
extiavagant sums on the'r marriages. 

Matia Kanbis with a total sticngUi of 4736 arc found only in 
the .lalalpur and Ihirdoli sub-divVoiis of Surat. That they were 
nrio-inallv l-cva Kanh's of K.-i'ra and Ah-ncUd)''d ispiovcd by the traces 
of relationsh'p -till subsi-ting b.etwceu Leva and Matia Kanbis, and by 
the surnames of Kothha .and Bavalia from the villages of Koth and 
Bavla in Dhaiiduka. About 30i) year.s ago a comjiauv of Leva Kanbis 
on their vray to Banfiras are sai.l to hive jiassed a night at the village 
of Garmatha abo\it ten miles south-west of Abmclabad. Imam Shah, 
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' ator-, f-oiiT’ ar*' rit’ii tiinl. tl pi’np.'ict'i.'- wlio (!.> not oiiltuiito, a ft'W 

a-p silk-elf ft'ipi-- a at weaver-, a'lct a few are in O.ivernmeiit service, some in po-itions. 

- F.n'tv ytar- a/n (l.i). l.srj.V) in vill.ae:es near Ilroaelr eomninnities mustering liun- 
<lrt(ls of suuls li nl nut half a ft males. 15.unb.iv Lla/tfreer. If. .0,5.^ 

^ III A.n. 115715, nut nf f-’U » luarriages, 3077 weio arr.ange.l by an interchange of 
cbildren. Bnmbay Ua-'ilteer, III. 3t. 
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a Musalmau leeluse, was at tliat time living in Garmatha. According 
to one story, Imam Sha'li spoke to the pilgrims, and learning that 
they vveie going to Bandras told them that if they would carefully 
listen to his doctrines they would visit Banaras without the trouble of 
going there. Some of the pilgrims pa’d no attention to what Imam 
Shall said and went to Bamiras. Others uho trusted in Imam Shih 
saw Banaras, bathed in the Ganges, and feasted the Brahmans all 
without leaving Garmatha. Astonished with this miracle they adopted 
Imam Siiiili as their spiiitual head. According to another account 
they weie saved from becoming Musalmans by becoming the followers 
of Imam Sbiih. The word Matia is deiived from mat or opinion. Till 
lately there were no divisions among iMatias; but, during a.b. 18S0, 
from 150 to 17.5 families formed themselves into a separate caste, 
calling themselves Yaislmav Matiis as distinguished from the original 
Pirdna Matias. This division is due to the preaching of an ascetic 
Nirmaldis of Surat, wh.o told the iMatias of their Leva Kaubi origin. 
Some of his heaiers, looking with hatred on their half-Hindu lialf- 
Musalmdn customs, started on pilgrimage to Banaras and were put out 
of caste. The seceding or A’aishnav Matias have joined the Rdmanandl 
and Uddupanthi sects. They wor.ship the images of Nar.singji, 
Thdkorji, and sometime.? the ling of Maliadev. They observe the 
ordinary Hindu fasts and go on pilgrimage to Allalnibdd, Banaras, 
Jagannath, and iMathura. The Yaishnav Matias and Tirana Matias 
do not eat together. Since the split no old betrothals have been 
broken and no new betrothals have been made. The Ya'slmav Matids 
have abandoned all l\rusalmd.n customs and in all respects live like 
Leva Kanbis. But Leva Kaiibis do not dine udth them and they do 
not intermarry. 


In their appearance speech dress and iiouses Tirana Matids do not 
differ from IjCva Kanbis. Ijike Leva and Kadva Kanbis the\^ are strict 
vegetarians, eating neither fish nor iledi and diinking no spirits. Gaste 
rules forbid the use of assafretida garlic onions and narcotics, and those 
who hi eak the i ules have to be jmrilied I.efore they ai o let back into caste. 
They are skilful and pros|,eiV)us Inisbandmen. I'hev follow the Atharva 
or fourth Ved and call tliem-elves Saiga,/this roll 'wers of truth. 'J hev 
worship the tombs of the .Mmalman saints vhose mausoleums are at 
Piidna, Ahmedabad, Navsari, a,ii(l Builidnjmv, 'I’heir .sacred book is the 
collection of religious pi ecej.ts ca'led I'hil.s/ia Pain madebv Imam Sh.-ili 
the .saint of Tirana. !^ome of them learn the book by he u't and gain the 
name of /m'Zv? or devotee. 'I’he kdL da aie lavnien and like the rc.A of the 
.Afatids niiiintain tliemselves by tilling the sod. One speeial farndv of 
hdbijf officiates at some of their ceiemoiiies ami are the agents tlin'mo-Ii 
whose hands all presents j.a-s to the saintly descendants of I mi in Shdii 
at Ahmcddliad Xavs.-'ni and Bnrhan|.ur. 'I'lie Matids include tlnee 
religious (livisiniis Piinchi.in or followers of .Surabhrdfiouausolenm, the 
third of the five Tirana shrines, so called fnaii the five (hwotees who 
at tirst managed the institution; .Vifldn, from the se\en orhdna) 
managing devotees, arc the followers of Baba Muhammad’s mausoleum 
tlie tourth of the Tirana shrines; and A'f/nds, from the cifvht devotee! 
who managed tlie institution, arethefolloweis of Bakar Ali’s mausolenni 
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the fifth Piraiia shrine. Except in beings called after different saints 
these divisions do nut differ in belief or m practice. Sin-removing or 
Inhfi-ntarni is their chief ceremony. A woman after child-birth or 
monthly sickness, a cow or a buffalo after calving, a person who has 
accidentally defiled himself by the sight of a woman in child-bed, and 
all those who have broken caste rules by using forbidden articles of 
food, are made to pass through the sin-removing ceremony. At the 
house where the purifying ceremony is to be performed various dishes 
of sweetmeats are prepared. The village kdhi is called and comes 
accompanied by an assistant called khal kaka. The kaku brings with 
him four copper coins, an earthenware cup, and frankincense. He also 
brings with him in a small portable tin or brass box, pea-shaped balls 
made of white chalk or rice-flour mixed with milk or sandal-dust 
brc)ught from the tomb of one of the saints. On entering the house the 
kdka goes into the kitchen, lights a lamp fed with elarifled butter, and 
mutters a text. While his chief is saying a prayer the khal hlka calls 
for a brass plate, and in the plate piles from flve to eight heaps of cooked 
rice according as the host is a Fdnchia, a Sritia, or an A'thia Matia. 
After the ka'lmo or prayer is over the kdka sit.s bowing on a waistcloth 
spread on the ground. He then burns frankincense and murmurs a 
second prayer. After the second prayer he spills a circle of wheat grains 
in a brass plate, and, inside the circle, sets four coins and on the coins 
a cup. Into the cup he jjours a mixture called nnr or fight made of 
s\tgared-water milk and white chalk or rice from the saint’s tomb. 
H hen this is rcaly the khal kdka brings the brass plate with the heaps 
of li '6 and over ea’ h heap the kdka sprinkles the mixture from the 
earthenware cup repeating a text at each sprinkling. The text for each 
spiinkl ng is different, hut ea-h enils in Ld-ildhn-iUaldh, Muhammad- 
ar-Ra'!i'i/.i(lldli or Irudin S/idh-Xur-A/i Muhautrivid Shdh. The brass 
plate with the liea]is of cooked rice is then put aside and the person to he 
])uritied is called in. The man or woman to he purifie.l stands near the 
/>■<(/.■ t and bows to him, and after being sprinklc.1 with the mixture from 
the earthenware cup, sits dowui. He or she then presents a silver or 
copper coin to the kiika who wa>hes it with rvater, and gives the water 
along with the mixture from, the i-up to the manor the woman to drink. 
T’he heaps of ri- e in the brass plate arc mixed by the khal kaka with 
the rest of the cooked artfi-les, and distributed among the guests. The 
purifying fee i-^ S c.imas for a woman after childbirth and for a buffalo 
after shi' ha-^ ( alvei, t anuas for a cow' after she has calved, and J anna 
for those who hav(' broken ca^te rules. These fees are sent by the k'lka 
to the sa nt’s toml) at Ahtni'dabad, Aavsiiri, or Ibirhanpur. Besides 
the-e lu'cseuts every dfatia cultivator sends niv e a yi'ar to the saints 
tlu'ougii the ki'ii'a three and a half nuiiis (IdO p.iuuds) of hu;,ked rice 
and ouc rupee for oadi of his ploughs. 

Matias hold the second dav of every Hindu lunar mouth sabred, and 
when the se;.'onil falls on a I’h'iday they fast for the whole day and do not 
eat until they have seen the moon. Thev keep the Ramzan fast, some 
of them eating no solid food during the whole month. Their other 
Musalnn'm h ilidays are the IJni-i or Saint’s Day and the two preceding 
.Sandal Days. On these davs they do no work, and spend the.r time in 
feasting or in visiTng i he shrines of their saints in Navsfiri. Beddes these 
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!Mu-alm'tn holiilavs they nhsewf' a.s day.'i of fcaAiiig Ilnh F. bniary- 
3.[ar-h, A/j/i'Fr/y Aji;'i!-3I.av. i June-Jiily. Bah'v July-Auylist, 

and l)ir('ui OAtJiei--Novem))er. Their (diief ( f imaye are 

Navsari, I’irana, Jjiiilianiair, and A'emfil, ee\'eu mile,' £io;a n!i;i 2 a!u in 
Ui’oacly 'vlii'-li they viAt on "leat day^ i.r whenever they have leinne. 
The k(i!:a oinjianio' the ihlii'.irn' to thc-e p'oe C'. At Piiaiia NavAii 
and d'enifd the yilyriins viAt only the^a iitA tomb-. But at Burhaiijnu’ 
the iiiloriin' worship the o-ivat toe li iheir living ^aint. The iritual 
guide set.-; his fool on a heap ot: not lo'S than a huiidied riipee.s eoii- 
t'.'ibuted bv one or two ]dlo;iims. After it has Ijeen set on the heaji of 
rupees the lea'lerU foot is wa'lied^ rubbed with a fiagiaut substain e, and 
the o-reat rio’iit toe is ki'seif by eu'li pilgiim in tuui. Th.o /oAo/ who 
an-oinpan'es the jiilpriais re elves Loin the spiritual head la’Cscuts in 
eiothes and oinamouts Itoth for himself and his n ife. 

As a rule a iMatia woman give- lArth to lier lust eliild at her fatherhs 
lieu-e. On the l)irth of a lli. t (h.ld. if it isaly.y, t' footprints ;ue 
marked with wet kanl.i' (.11 j ajer and the pitper r earniA li\’ a barix'r 
to the fatlier win give- him a pie-ont if ah ut F'. 1 *. On the 
sixth day the godile'S Ch'aatlii i< uoi-hij/pe.l. On t' e Ivn Iflli dev tlie 
woman Worships the tliresliold. the doorpost, and the ni;ae-t\wll in 
the street by rulibing on them sand.al-dust and i-t/.ilii/. Near tin' we.l 
she ties two cowdnne; eakes together liv a eotson tiiread. Tlie i hi dren 
of the street are g'iveii boiled wheat and ,/'/yu' mixed wi'h nvilas'es. 
For forty days the woman is iiAd imj.ure and 1 aniioi tou'li anytliing 
in the house. Sire never leavi ' t’ue lioU'e if 'he eaii In l]i it, ainl if she 
is fon ed to go out she carri. > witli her a A kle or a knife to ward off 
e\il S].irit<. On some day In tween the thirty-tifiii airl th.e fortieih the 
woman bathes and the hour of the iyiiio-in room is s. riijcd. The 
Woman i' tin'll pur.lied by llu' sin-renioMug /.///t'-e'o'no' i erem. uv. 
After this the ehild i'named by a Br.ihmaii a-t oh per. W In 11 tin* 
ehild is two (■!• three mouths oni the w.man g-i s t.. In r hu'iand's 
hoU'C. No eel’i mollies are ]‘erformed w lieu a eh. d is tiisf fod with 
cooked fooel. Their maiTiage eereiuonies do not diifi-r from ilio.-e of 
t'le Leva Kanl is. The faimiy-juiesl who is an Audi h ora .Modh 
Brfdinian oliieiates at the 0 < eieiiioiiie-. .Marriages are forbidden witb- 
.11 seven degrees of relatmiish .p either on 1 he father'- m' on the uiother’.s 
s de. (_iiris are sometimes married w lieu Ihev are siv moiilhs old. hot 
geneially helweeii live and e gilt, ai d ho\s heWeeii eight anil tweiity 
,diws aie allowed to many, the w.dow of a mail loainyiiig- his 
you"grr lii'oAiei'. U.voiee i' lawlul. .\ haihe'or laiiiiol luari-v a 
divoicod \\o:;lati or a widow, hut 1 hi' diliii 11 ,iN’ is goi, 1 ,vcr 1 w u air\ :ug 
in'iiiiii't to a '/oi;/o I’m opis .-p.Agc.a ti'ie. -\ w.dow wlio maiiies 
agam wia'sau 1 vorv'hra'eli t jilated w ilii g-whl. 'I’iie I'lp-liiliiig ceremoiix- 
|s ],ci fiirmed diuriiig tile hflli or seventh uioutli of a wiiinan s liist 
preguanev. But, uiihke the praetiee of other iliiidiis. on thi'occasion 
no casie iliiiiievs are heid and 110 ]iresoiits are made J’lie Matai' bury 
the (had, ,\ dying jiersori is hathel and laid on the gr.aiiid, the 
/ staiiding mar and reading texts, \' lien life i.s g..,,e tlie b dy of 
tile dec! Used, if a luaii, i' drc'sed in eottou truuser- a shirt and a ea]i, 
and if a Woman in a 'ilk robe a h ida e and a peltie. at. It i~ 'aid in 
a .Miisalim'in bier and carried to the liiirial-'vrouiid which is e-emrallv 
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on tlie bank of a stream. The beavers do not take off any of their 
clothes or their shoes. On reaching the burial-o-round the bearers, 
rvitlio’ut removing any of the ehothes, lay the Ijody in a pit and fill 
the pit with eaith. After the body is buried the mourners purify 
themselves by each h.ilding a ])iece of frankin.-ense in his hand and 
muttering two half-Hindu halt-Musalm:in prayers. The first prayer 
runs; In the name of Allah the pitiful the merciful, of Satgor or 
Satgur Patra, of Brahma and ludra, of Imam tihah, of the spotless 
spiritual V ishnu, and of Aii kluhanimad Shah.^ The second prayer is 
in these words ; The incense burns, evil goes and faith wins (now is 
the t-'-iie to) ineroy implore." 

The funeral party go to the house of mourning and there the 
decease I’s family feast them with s-.vect wheat-halls. The mourners 
eat a mixture <1 -'plit pulse and rice cooked in a neighbour's house. 
Like Hindus Matia women weep and heat their breasts for ten days, 
audi for ten days the sin ivm-iving ['(I'tP-i/f ,/1 ii{ ceremony is daily 
peiTonncl. Friends and re'ati m' from the villages round, summoned 
by a Bhang’a, < ome to mourn, and arc feasted whh wheat-dour mixed 
with c'aiillol hntter and sua-ar. Unlilce ILndus the nearest relations 
do not considor themielves imiiure f er ten davs. No death ceremonies 
are ])orf u'med and no rice balls are offert'd to the spirits of the deceased. 
Ca--tepcople arc feisted on the tenth ami eleventh days after a death or 
on anv dav between the thirteenth and the twentieth if the eleventh or 
twelfth falls on a Sunday or a Tuesday. On the first feast-day after a 
death eaeli family of Manas send-- the chief mouruor half a vinn (twenty 
pounds) of hu'ke I rice, and, b sides the rice, friends and relations give eight 
annas, Idrese jn'osents, along with th.o clothes he 1 and bedstead of the 
de easel, are sent to the shrine of the saints at Buihin}>ur, Navsfiri, 
Ah’.ned:lb:iil. or ^ ciiril, Bcsidc' these l're^e;lts the i hief mourner sends 
on his ow ',1 a count ;i im.iney piv ent, ait 1 if rich he sets apart a mango 
treo for the e 'dusi', e use.,f ('n-se.io.t. The augrco-ale amount of death- 
]ireseut'whkh go t ! their stiinls ve.vies fr.iin Its Id to Its, Tlio 

Briihman priic-t i't'-ei\es some ]>re-enis on the eleventh day, not in his 
character of priest, hut in .etiiru for tlie help ho gi\es in feasting the 

( :isti'-['e-i'|iie. 

'L'he Mat .'is liave no ht'a-lman (Ino.-li-ms of div-e'-o and breaches of 
l aste rules m-c rcl’ci'io-d to live of the leailiuu' men. wlm inquire into the 
ea.'C and w li "c ilc i>iiiu is liiiiiiin'r I’lie (iiu's nil < ted on the offender 
arc iisod oith.'i- in making i opipcr and l)r:iss vesscFfor the community or 
ai'c seat a-- jo'cseut-' to the -aiots’ shrines. 

The i\[.i! -Is give their b'Vs ^ome sliudit s'diooling but tbeir attend¬ 
ance 's iiTo ulai’. During- the \'irr-l!n hidi-!a_\s fSejitember-Oetobor) 
and on JlnH i Mari U) tlie M.it ;is, men and women together, are fond of 


'Till- Ciijir.ti 11111-: '-iftvdldl- -Hdl -.ftl'H, Hl'-t. 'ASU 

l-Jou a-llli'.. -s-lL^ I'l'-o^ n-Hl'-il l lio Sutler, iirojH-rlv 

; iilLcir, P- I ■■ 1 liV 1), III, It i-,,f Will -hiiO is N'lir S.-if,r'ir tin- iir-t (A 0. llijai iinii 

niriit -t I'li.ii'. i iir~-iii’]n,-v fvii,,i P, v-i-i. 'Ilic T.-ili.it.it i Nil'-ri (EUiot. II aat’i) 

vilii-'-tn N-ii- SiifL'iir . 1 -- Mirth, 'rii'-h \.hi' cui-iil a firnui'tlii thi-riirai of siiltaiill. 
l!i/!'.ili ir.i) 1 or,7 - 1 c loi. 1 1 iiijiivi- Kli.m Ilah.tilur I'.i/l I.utEuUaU raruli'- I lutii'A' 
Iln-a'iii i’l-- (Mai' .’.r. 

- 'i'hr iP'i 1 ‘i. -1 ail- av, aiMH va. yAA'iU -th. -fle-n'i. ouTi 
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moving- in a circle and singing songs. Matias are noted for their 
fondness for costly caste entertainments and showy marriage proces¬ 
sions. They take great care of their bulfaloes and hiillocks and spare 
no money in keejoing them smart and in good condition. 

Ma'iig, with a strength of 21,1'33, are found mostly in north Gujarat. 
A few among them come from iMarwar, hut most seem to have been 
Kaubis whom they re-:cmblein ajipearanceand dress. In north Gujarat 
the men near the beard. Thes' spe-ik Gujarati and live in mud or 
brick houses. They eat the ordinary grains, and, in the Paiich iMahals, 
fish fowls and the flesh of goats and sheep after oifering them to a 
goddess, A few among them eat opium and in south Gujarat they 
drink licjiujr. They are gardeners and flower-sellers. They prepaie 
nosegays and flower-ornaments for women's hair. In Ahmedabad a 
few among them aie traders, miuistiants in Shrrivak temples, and 
domestic servants. Fiom his dealing in flowers whiih aie ir^e-l in 
worship and on all ceremonial occasions, the sight of a i\[ali is lucky. 
Their women aie reputed to be of easy virtue. In rel-o-ion they are 
Kabirpauthis, Rimanujas, Shaivs, Svanrnarayans. and Yallabhachrlryas, 
and in imrch Gujarat a few arc Ja ns. They resjtC'-t Ilmdu gods and 
observe the ordinary Hindu hoi dai's. They beleve in exoi-cism 
sorcery and omens. They worship the cobra and other snakes. Except 
that in the Panch iMahals no ceiemony is performed on the sixth day 
after the birth of a child, their customs at birth marr.age pregnancy 
and deatli do not differ from those of Kanbis. As a rule marriages 
between relations are forbidden though in Ahmedabad the children of 
brothers and sisters marry. IVidowsare allowed to marry. The widow 
of an elder brother marriCs his younger brotlier. Uivoi-re is granted in 
some jiluco^ and not in others, tsocral disputes are settled by a few of 
the elders of the caste. A'eiy few iM.dli hoys go to school. 

Patella's, with a total strength of 15,06'), are fouu'l nio-tly m the- 
JJohad sub-d-.vis:on of the Pauch iMahals and in the Lari\ a .state of 
the llewa K.intlia. According to tlic.r story they are descended from 
Rajputs of Chanipaiier, ahmt thirty miles cast of Laroda, who i m the con¬ 
quest of that city by Malniiud Lcgada in a.d. 1-idd, mo\cd to Dohad and 
Bariya. Other Rajputs hold them degraded be/ausc ac-i-oul ng to one 
account tlie 1 ’ forefathers ate the tle-h of a in'hiiii oync; or ac'oiding 
to anothci a'-count, be au-e, as they k-ft manv of tlie:r wnmeii beliiud, 
thev marred v.tb the Lhils of Gaiicd'. ..V'-c (.rdiiig to thi' ae o\uit 
they wc'.e tir.'t <-a!!ed Jdhil'ji or impure, a iiatm- 'vhiili has Leeu 
gradualiy eornipted iido Pa.teli:ls. Tra< cs of their Ra jput or gin 
aie found 111 the names of the men, some of whieh like Rajput names 
end in and in sie-h elan nacues a.s Lariva, (ilioliaii, Gohel, 

Jadav, Parmi'ir, Ratliod, and S(dahki. 'Ihey have no subdivisions. 
The Patelias as a i-lass are lean stunted and somewhat lilai k, lait 
of a qii et and obi g.ng disjiosit on. 'I'liey live in siiiall huts w.tli 
Walls fif sjilit bamboo plastered with mud and with 1 liati hi d or tiled 
roofs, 'fhey speak i orriqit Gujarati, d'he r e\ery-dav hid is maze 
bread and inhid Pliaseolus muiigo ; when they can gel it the\' lat fish 
and the ilesh of sheep goats aial fowL, Some of them lake opium. 
They formerly drank iriilniilo La—ia latTolia liquor to execs--, but 
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during' the la'^t e'g'lit to ten years, eliaiigcs in the exeisc rules have 
lessened the eoiisumpt’on. A few well-tn-do men of this class vrear a 
wa.st'/loth a ^ h te turban and a cotton coat or ja'-ket, hut most rvear a 
loincloth a tui'bau and a shouldercloth. The women wear a botlite a 
pettiioat and a pic e of cloth thrown over the body. Of ornaments the 
women havesilvei or zinc anklets, a silver necklace, a gold no'ering, and 
lac bra' elets or s lvcr wristlets. The men do not wear the beaid. The 
Patel'as are uiisk lied h'.isbandinen and field-labourers. Thev are helped 
in their work by their women and children. They have no definite 
Dot'ons aliout lel gion and do not belong to any particular sect. They 
honour Hindu gods, but keep no images in their houses. They 
respect Brahmans and their priests aie Audich Brahmans. Thev 
mike a relig ous bco-gar or a pcsd/their spiritual head or (jin’ii and 
give him a basketfull i f grain in the thresliiug season. Tliey have 
much faith in witchcraft exorcism and the intlueiice of the evil eve. 
In fultilmeut of vows taken to avert the intluon-o of evil spiiits and to 
check sickness and cattle I'lagiie, they worship cm Laxora i_September- 
Octoberl, (October,) and JJoh (rebruary-March) a stone called 

(j/ioihiiUr the lloi'se-gnd. Ou tlic-e days the wursh'jipers meet together 
near the llerse-gcd, drink mnlii'ilu l'<|uor, and otter it to the gcd. 
For this oftei'ing the 1 ipioi' must be dist lied by the Patelias them¬ 
selves, tlio nunnlatdar jssifing spec'al licenses for its distillation to the 
headman of the village. Redpiiwdcr and redlead are aiipl.cd to the 
hoi'sc'-goil, a coc'oanut is offered, and a goat and a ccck are sacrificed. 
Bes'des the horse the animals they hold sacred and worship are the cow 
in iJiraJ’i ((.Ictober) anil the Ind'au ,iay or uiU'i(iit/t on Dasara Day. 
Tliey hel'eve in the ovd nary il.ndu omens and sometimes make 
p.lgi'iiuag'Cs to Dakor. 

.V pregnant woman goes to her father’s house for her coniinement, 
but no pregnaic y ccroiuon'es are perl’urmed. Bx'-ept that some well- 
to-do fani 1 c'S send tlie news of the b'rth of the first male cli.ld to Irs 
father and d strilmte mo asses and coriander-secd to fr ends and rela¬ 
tions, no cei'cmoiiies are performed at the time of ch Id-birth. On the 
sixth day after a li rth verm hon-powder and a wooden pen are laid 
near the woman’s cot. The motlicr rema ns im[iiu'e live to sixteen 
da.vs Pew get their cliTdren named by a Brahman. They pcrfoim 
no ceremonies on the occas.ou of g.ving cooked food to the ch Id for 
tlio first t me. lietrutluil takes ]ikv-o some t me liefore marriage. 
The oiler comes from the boy’s failicr and, if the g-i'l's father acicjits, 
the father of the boy goes wTli frends and relat.ous ou an ajuio ntecl 
clay to the girl's house, tak.iig with liini three to six /aois (big)-1'10 
pounds) of molas'C'S. \ Brahman pr.cst ajijd'cs vorin lioii marlcs to 
the foi'ohead of the g'rl and of live or six elderly men. The lio_\’s father 
d str.biites the luohi'st s to such of the v Ihi.gcrs as have been invited to 
the g I'l’s house. After the niohisscs have heeii d.sf nhiited the 
betrothal cauuot he i aui clled ; and if the girls lather annuls it the 
head uaii of the i aste i ompels him to make good the loss susta’iicd 
by the boy's father. iMarr ages are celebrated ou a day fixed by a 
Brehmau astiologer. Exicpt that the brid.e’s mother toiv lies the 
bi ulegi'ooiu’s head vvitli a. voke and some other field took before he enters 
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the house preuareJ for li'm by the bride’s fatliey the mavr'.ao-o 
cereiuijii.e.; do not d iler fi'om thoj-c jierforuied bv kaiibis. When a man 
and a woman, v.di > are att.i-hed to ea h other and are not alios'td by 
their parent:- Co marry, or when the m.ni i: miable to pay the inarriao'c 
expen.-es. the w ,man elope-: with the man. The loaide move about the 
pla- e too'etiier dor two or three day.' and then return to the.r lioU'G and 
li\’e a- husband andnife. This form vx in-aricatre T not considered 
hon.jurable, but it saves cxjieiite. Marr ao-O' are noc allowed between 
near relat ou: or between people Ijeaicny the same surname. Tlie 
liU'baiid ar.d w .te are, by mutual ecin-ent, fri’e to do'or'-e ea'-li other. 
If the wd'e is unwdl no', the hii-baiid i: Ij iimd to nia ntaiu her; if the 
hu'b'ind is unwill no-, the woman see m 1 hus’.and i'made to pay the 
lir-t hn-baiid ' niarr'aye expen-es. The Tatel’a' pra- tise polyyamy and 
allow then- w ilows to marr\', but the widow of a man never marr es h s 
youiiper brotiior. 'L’he i’ateb.a. burn the d-ra.l w.th pend ar 
ceremon'e-. T!;e near relat'ous of the do ea-el lemau mpure for ten 
days w la-n the ..p^ve the ujiper i'p. The .v.L■//,/(/,h/, eremony is 
pi-i'ior ned o;i tia- tenth and eleventh da,'.af.er death, and ca-tepe. .[)le 
are fe i't-J dor three davs. 'i he Pate liis ha\e a hea l .uui or yt/b-/ who 
settle'ail the r ea-to di-pute: and wh oe lb; s ru s ii inl. .'Jl inarr'ao-o 
Contracts are niide m tlw prC'en'e o.’ the lieulmaa wh > ts pa di 
ps. 1:1, They have lat-dv l;eo'un t,i send their b lys to '■ lio il, but tire 
baUyoff. Twentv years au'o til'ce'll ! e:.s ve bad yea-'' (bs77-lb7f') 
pre-'ed Iiivdon inaiiv £unil os and for ed them ti ]>ai't w.th their 
tatde and other p-operty. The r eond t.on lia: not verv matei’iall,v 
improve.! s'n, e tlu'it time of dTtress. 

Sa’grii’f, with a strength of 17 , SI 2 , are mi t'y found in iiorrh' lii,iarilt- 
-\e-ord iio- 1 {ho r own story they wee ll.i jout'. den.lanlsof 
thlo'ir tie-yi e it-i^ranil'On .4 llhpairath, wh ■ br..My’it lhe (lunyo' from 
l.e;i''"U to .•ariln .Arn'CVi- their siirntinie - ;>re Lh.-nmn ISIa-n -.i la, i Sli. yar, 
Phu.', Chthd'i, Chint.aria-blupieh, I el ivo". L.klmh ] )uuo-arpui'i:i.. 
l.'uiio-ra, (la.lira, -blmarva. .Flm.l-lhi, .In ti, '-'alia, k'.antliavati.i, 
J'latiival, Mayvtliii.i, .Mahaditi.. .Metulda, Mod.-i'la, .Miyli, Aluntlji, 
Ptuith'lii:'., IV.th.-lvot, lltrui, Satli’a, Ulvda, S. ' l;i i, ivi l Wlyadia. In 
api etuaiiee, sj.eeeh, liC'ti'C, b od, a'al lii-es' the Silyars in no waiv 
I'ilter iiotii Ivail'.ai Kard>i'. Lii<e Ktuib ; th.-v are bu'b.-uidmen, some 
! f iliien rui'ioy p.iiiii'.i-erops. In r, liryo-i t'levmir.' Il'ima.-neli;', a.'ul 
' "0 r* of loeir re’iai'O' laud o!' y/.oe is ai Slr'liopur ill Sturwiir. 
hi...i!'Ji they b..',\ to ill ..rdiliary iliedu ^..il iiaw bare in lioii-e 
i' 'ri.:y v.oi'hi]i tin- f.oipint-- .-f ihe.r ,/■,/!. ami visit tlie 

tei-uil..-. w hei'e hi' i!e]iut:is li\e an I wli. m th. v suppoi-:. Tlie\' kei'p 
the odma y ll’iubi f.i-t aad fe.mt d,i\s. l.Io't ..d them beiic-ve in 

e\orr!-ia oU'.'irv and the ordmari' omeii'. .''oiiie of them lii\e b.-en 

f.ii.i' iisii' saints and at jiresonl f\ n. iS.OO) i.ne of tliein namml Silm.ltis 
bu'a l;ic;li name I'or stinet.tv, 'l'lic,v \i'it the oi-diiiavv places od Jlindu 
pi yi'l.ii, U'e. 

>.o eeivm.mies a.e j.erformed on the larlii of a eliil.! til Iho sixth 
da,\, wlien the yoilde" Chliathi is w or.'b ipp.-. 1. Alter e!i I!.!! .1 rt h t he 
mother lull impure dor lwenl,\ dav'. at tae end of whieb she 
] "rl.iiiu' licr • rdiiiari' duties Oil tlie twelfth ii,u tli.- newb irn ..'..M 
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la'fl in a crafllo and roekecl by five cbildron who aro each given a 
handful of boiled ’ll boat oi- maize. dVlien about f'>ui-nionth..^ old the 
child is named by a Hrhhman, and when eigdit months old is given 
cooked fluid fill’ the fust time. Then’ marriage ceremonies do iii t 
differ from those of Kanbis. iMarriag-e is not .allowed lietueeii 
near relations or rmong people of the same stoek orIdivoree 
is allovid, and widows rc-m;.rry, but never with the yo-aiiyer limther 
of their deceased husltenul. The seventh month of a woman’s first 
preg'naaey is marke-1 liy the hip-filling’ ceremony, fiagars barn their 
elead ami the nearest relafoiis of the d'ceased are impure for eight 
days. They perform the Hiiri't'hUm or mind-rite on the t\\rlftli day 
after a death, and, on the tliirteenth they make g’lfts to iheir jiiiest 
nho is .a Eaj Khehieal hirhraan. Castcpeople aro feasted fur llivee 
davs, on the eleventh twenhli and thirteenth. Caste disputes are settled 
by a heailinan wit'i the he.p of three or four leading men of the e-ste. 
They I’.o not send their luiy- to school ami are in poor ciicum'taiices. 

Satliva'ra's V. 1th a strength of .52,I'h'elly fiirad in 
K itlu.i'.fuja and nortli Cnjanit. 'i'hcir surnames CluiN’ada, Idfibhi, 
fachetia. IMaoluvlia. I’iirruir, and P.atliod, seem to show a llajput oidgin. 
They have no dliidriis tlioiigh Ahniedfdiad Satliv.-iias diiiiiit marry 
V, ilh the Sathviinis of K;ithiii\ada In aj'pearanee they aro I ke ICinids. 
They sjiwik (hijarati, and live in mud or imiitar-biiilt Imus.’s with 
tliatchod or li.ed roofs. Their ordinary food is whe.it nr millet bread, 
rice and pulse nunj Pli iseolus lal alus and ed.o/ riia'CMhis mungo, and 
the Katlmlvdila >a'hv;irasoat li-fdosgrain the llesli of goat.s aiid slieep 
after sacvilieing t!ie animal to their godde-s. '1 liey do not eat the llcsh of 
aiiv hiid, hut eat lishewipt in the evening, tl hey drink hguor and a 
few in north (lujarat eat o[iiu n. 'i’lie men wear a eoi.i'se waistrlnth or 
tight troii~ei's ei.nioog to tlie knio.a jarket reaclnng to the w.dst, and a 
pa re of w hite cloth V. oinnl ;nuiid the d he Wnmeu wa at' a petticoat 

a li u! iio-and a robe. lliiineii grow llie mom tache iui; not the Ir avd 
and do Hot cut the h.i'i' cither on tlc' tomiilcs or at the back' of tiie bead. 
Tho '\i men’s oinan'iar. aie a siUer iie..'khiee silver anklet > and brass 
(. 1 ivoiv wrist'es, Tbev are husl anilnicn ileld-laboureis and bi'ick- 
la\-('i'.-. 'I'iio.'O v.ho a'O cuiiiiato; s woi'k in t ho lietU tliroiighout tli' 
'icar aid are lieljcl by llnii- w.ves and eh.ldren. Jn lialbidwiila 
the''i'>.n'rich garden crops. As b.icklayers they work fromsexcii in 
the' nil rning till sunset with two hours rest at noon fur their meals and 
earn freiii Us. I fu ll--. 1" a month. The briidtlayei's do nut wink on 
the tw II I'levi'iitlis, the dark iif leeni li of e\ery 11 indu month, or outlie 
tad ng ijiiiiiu ho.uhi's sueh as U'h, Lhr.th. /nilrr. J n u ui^i \//tri/f/i, 
i)'.isii r.i, h h,'//'' "I'/o/ok ami J i, r-i/,r,i//, 111 lelgoii Satinai'ds aie 

S!ia, \ 'iniil \ a 'liir.n'id’ the Valla,hbiieha rya, lla.aiinand , S\;ini iiaia\aii, 
and bijmargi sects. Lhev oiteii \ s t 11 ndii teiUi ies and in tlie r 
houses w-iii'.'!r]i the linages of \ islinu, iMaliade\, and Mata Vhen 
their spiritual head \ ^ t' ihe.r village each man | ay' a c-nitr.but on of 
l!s. 2. T'he.r pr.es(.. nre And I h. tshr.inal. or iModh Hraliinaiis. 'They 
hcTevo in SIircer\'and w.tiiiciaft and ai the ordinary oincii'. I.ike ether 
il.inlu' thev hold the cow seined. The only hird they wm'shij, ■,< ffue 
h/7/.'i.'/‘// or ja\' on Dnsaia Idav in (Ctolier. At any conven.ent tine 
.hatiiviiKis make }. Igriiiiages to Dakor, Dwiirka. Sdlijiir. IJanaia'. 
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Gokul, Mathura^ and AllaliaLad. Satlivdra customs do not differ from 
Kaiibi customs. Xo ceremony is jcrformed on tlic day of birth. On 
the sixth dav after the bn'th the yoddess Chhathi is worshipped. The 
mother reinams impure from ten to forty days according as the fam ly 
IS rich or poiir. l^oor women go to work arter the tenth da^ . Tire 
child is na'iiied on the twelfth day by the father’s sister, and the mother 
is sent to the hiisband'’s house when the child is fuiin five to seven 
mouths old. During its sixth month the child is g.ven its first cooked 
food and is made to hek milk mixed w.th boiled rice. G.rls mu^t ho 
married before thev are fourteen and in some cases boys and g ids are 
married when not more than a month old. Marr ages aie held on a 
day fixed bv an astrolog-er. Five or s x days bcfoie the marriag-e 
Ganj ati 's worshipped and the hr.do and brideg’room arc rublied with 
turmeric. On the evenng of the marriage-day the pilanct-pileas ng 
ceremony is p erformed at the house of the bride, and pire^cnts in clothes 
and ornaments are sent to the brule by her mother’s brother and to 
the bridegroom liy his mothei-’s lirotlicr. At m'dn'ght the hndcgroom 
richly dre^'Cd goes to the bride’s hou-e with raus'e and a compiany of 
friends. At the dour he is roec.ved hv the bride’s mother who shows 
him a muriature pilough, an arrow, and a churn-staff. The lir degrooni 
is then led to the marriage-hooth and seated near the Ijridc. The M'lds 
of the 1)1 .de’s and br.degi'oom'’s clothes arc t cd hy the piricst who jo ns 
the.r hands. The bride and the bridegroom move four t mos round 
the fire and feed each other with eoarsO wheat-flour mi.xed w.th 
clarified liutter and sugar. The fr.euds and relat ons make plle^euts to 
the bride and the liridegroom who lx>w toGanpat', to tlie polar star, and 
to their parents. The fathers id' tlie lir.dc and liridegrooin make 
presents in money and gra'n to the pu-icst. Caste d iiniu's are g ven 
and the Inhlegroom’s friends and relat ons are feii'ted for three days by 
the blade’s father, hlarr ages are foib dden between the de-i eiidants 
of eollateial males withm >e\en degrees, lounger luotlieis inuiry t'lO 
elder Iji'other’s w'dow. E.ther hu'-liaud or wife ran get a ibvoree. In 
the seventh month of a woman’s lir-t. pu-egaiaiu-y tiio lap-lillng 
ceremony is performed. M lien a man is on the p o'nt of death he .s 
bathed, la d on a fieshly eowilungvd pait of tiie floor, and marked 

With yellow pi ganent on the brow. Le;i\e-i of the lia-.il pilaiit curds 

sULiarcandy airl a s Ivcr co.n aie la d in h's nioutli. W hen life is 

gone the body is t ed to the b er and i- < a.ri' e l to the burn iig-gToun l. 

There it is bathed, la il on a pile of wm-d, and the p jo i-, -et on lire. 

hen the body i-- haif-biii'iit the iiioiiriiero balin'and relnin t'> their 
homes, Un tiie t'uiid day the chef mourner .'icromj an ed by the 
I'l'.O't goes to the burn iig-groiind w th two eurtlien pots, the lai gei' 
liliel w.th water the smaller w.th in,Ik. T’he water atrl the milk 
are poured over the allies of the deceased. 'J’he sniall prt'ces of holies 
are colleeted into the smaller p'ot amd the largi r pot is plaoed over the 
hca|i of ashes. The pi.eees of hone are thrown into a river. The 
eh'ef mourner bathes and returns to his house. ’J’lte nearest lelat ims 
lemahi impiure from live to nine days, h’athviii'ils p ei form the regular 
!<hf>lililha or m.ml-rite. Ca-tej'eoplo are fe.isted on the twelfth day 
after a death and on the death-day at the' end of one month, of six 
months, and of a year. The ea-te has no head ; it leives the settle¬ 
ment of soc al d.spiutes to a few of the leabiig men. 
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SECTION VI.—CRAFTSMEN. 


The sixteen main classes of Gnjarat Hindu craftsmen are ; Bhavsdrs 
calico-printers, Chliipas calenders, Darjis tailors, Galiaras indigo-dyej’s, 
Ghanchis oilmen, Golds rice-pounders, Kadiyas bricklayers, Kansaras 
coppersmiths, Khatris -n-eavers, Knmhliars potters, Luhars blacksmiths, 
iMochis leather-workers. Salats stone-masons, Salvis handloom- 
weavers, Sonis goldsmiths, and Suthars carpenters, with a strength 
of 89d,676 or 9'Ud per cent of the total Hindu population. The follow¬ 
ing table gives the available details of their strength and distribution: 

Hiyoc Cbaftsjiex, ISOI. 


No. 

Class. 


Ahmed- 

dbatl. 

Kalra, 

Panel! 1 
Mahals. 1 

Broath. 

Surat. 

Native 

States. 

Caroda.' Tutal, 

1 

Rhltsars 


GTf’S 

3426 


1 

129 

.‘^47 

1195 

9414 

7779 

' 29.258 

2 

Chb.)pji-> 


bO 

71 


26 ; 

217 

It.U 

4l^0 


' 3836 

3 

Parjis 


7724 

226‘.) 1 

814 ' 

1700 

5647 

51,754 

16,3'*8 

86,216 

4 

Gci.li3.r5.3 


2 




124 

125 

127 

123 

; o"! 


Ghaiiclus 


4605 

100 


870 ; 

33'»1 

9506 

18..519 

14.153 

51.234 

6 

Golds 

... 

21uS 

1574 


252 

17v2 

7356 

2657 

0984 

* 22.063 

7 

KadivdS 


vn-^7 

8"y 


210 1 

164 

4OU 

56'-8 

1169 

10,626 

b 

Kansaras 

... 

11.50 

b64 


155 i 

304 

1275 

5026 

2865 

14.128 

» 

Khatiis 

... 

40U0 

10 


471 

761 

10..5H.'> 

32.S.!3 

4276 

52.972 

ii) 

Kumbhura 


2i1,417 



2‘»o; 1 

4603 

10,606 

151,.56.3 

49.^€0 

248,410 

n 

Luhars 


12,.-yo 

02.V> 


2291 1 

LST 

3164 

.7,526 

24,180 

107,639 

12 

Mochis 


07>2 



1126 ' 

1411 

44(»5 

37,402 

11.139 

64,999 

13 

Saats 


14S 

247 


6n I 

237 

207 

38>0 

1672 

6459 

14 

S Ums 


0 

1 


1 ! 

•> 

•> 

960 

1116 

2100 

lo 

boms 


0201 

2773 


823 1 

2071 

55.55 

30, =>92 


69,282 

16 

Surhars 


11.074 

7603 


1063 

215») 

5739 

70,405 

2.5 If? 

12.3,943 


Totnl 

... 

SI1,2>.U 

37,74.5 

10,429 : 

21,171 

C7,C10 

490, 91 s 

179,542 

893,676 


Bha'vsa'rs or Calico-printers with a strength of 29,268 are found 
chietlv in cities and large towns. Though some belong to the Vania 
stock most claim t‘-) bo of Kshatri descent and have such Rajput 
tribal surnames as Bhatte, Chohan, Gohil, Parmar, and Rathod. 
Like the Kanbis the Bhavsiirs are almost certainly of Gurjjara 
orio-in. According to their story during Parshuvdm’s persecution 
of '^the Kshatris tlieir ancestors hid in a Mata-’s temple and for 
this act of trust were afterrrards known as Bhavsdrs bei ause they 
placed h/iav or confidence in the goddess. The original home of then- 
ancestors was Br 3 iMathuia in North India from which they moved to 
Marwar and thence to Chainpfiner and the country bordering the iSIahi 
and the Narbada. From central Gujarat some went to Kathiavada and 
Ka'-hh in the north and some to Surat in the south. Certahi local 
surnames heir witness to former settlements; Amadavacli, llarsot.a, 
Jamnagra, 2>Iesan'a, Modesia, Parantia, aud Msi\agra. Their family 
o-oddesiTes are Ambiiji and Ilingliij. Besides being divided into 
Meshri and .lain Bluivsars who neither eat together nor intermarry, 
Bhavsdrs have three subdivisions, Rewa Kanthias living on the 
banks of the ^ilahi and the Narbada, Ramdeshis living in Pah and 
Partaiigad, and Talabdas living in north Gujarat. Ihe members of 
these three divisions neither cat together nor intermarry, 

Ramdediis and Rewa Kanthids have no objection to eat food cooked by 
theTalablas. Except tliat the men are somewhat darker and sti'onger 
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Bhdvsai-ri ilo not differ in appeaiance from V^n-’as. The women aie 
fair and ooud-looking. iMany of them live in upper-storied Ileuses w.tli 
briok wa'ls and tiled roofs. They speakGujaiati and seme Kaehli-iMaivadi. 
Of till,' thiee subdivisions, the Talahdas alone I ve on Acgctahle diet; 
EamuP.di.s and iJewa K-ontlnas, cxeept those vho aie Ja ns, have no 
sc-ruiile in c-at ng airmai food. None of them drink I'quor. Except that 
in Kath'avnda and Ka-dih the men wear a white cloth wennd lound the 
head anil a wa'st' loth over a pairoft '.ht tiuuseis and that in south 
Gnjaid.t the women wear a wh te lohe, the diess both of men and women 
does not ikiLer fiom the Vania dre^s. Bliuvsdrs aie calico-jir'nters and 
dyers. The chnh to be piinted is tiist diit ed and then washed e ther by 
themselves oi by piofess'onal washei nien and then d’pped intothe uye which 
is genei al’y I glit or dai k-blne, bla- k, or v'ellow. The dyed cloth is dried in 
tae sun, ui-d the des’gn stamped on the borders with carved w'ooilen blocks. 
Bhnvsar women help in wash'ng and drying the cloth and in folding and 
paek'ng- it when the pattein is complete. Some eal co-iuinters aie men 
of cap tai \vlio own Rs. bOO > to Rs. lO^OdO, and j)repiiie articles on the’r 
own amount; the ie.st aie employed by tiadiers and other men of caj) tal 
and cue paid ac-onung to the number of robes or .»di//s they pr.nt. 
Bhavsai's are cneigetie and steady workmen. They rise at forir, begin 
pi'int.ng at fjoven, :.nd (.outline at w'oik till evening w.th two hours’ 
rest for meils. The.r busy season is during the summer months (iMaich- 
May). Bes de.s ordinary II ndu hol'days they do not work on e ther 
the (lark or Bright seconds e’ghths elevenths or fifteenths of anv Hindu 
month. I he pi nts of Kaira and Ahmednbid have a good name and 
besiiles bo.ng laigely used locally as women’s robes aie e.x-iiortfd to Siam 
and other pi, eo.s. Formerly south Gujarat had a largo demand for heal 
cal cos, hut the.r place has to a gj-eat extent been taken by Euroj,ean 
prints, illany Bhavsbis have g.ven uji cal eo-jir nt iig and have become 
confect oners tadors washermen and sellers of jicttv bui-sware. Bhavsar 
dyers woi'k in all colour.s, gieen for ilusalmuns in tlie Miihiirrum t.me, 
red blue and io.se for ILndii turbans, and pale br ght-giecu vellow or 
purpio^ for womi'ii’s rolx's. The dyers’ busy t tnos aie ;n October at 
the iJimh and in lehntaiy or iMaich at tlu' Huh ; also on man age 
days wimi all guests have ther tiuhaiis and other clothe.s fip.dilv died. 
UyCiiig =s sir ' t'\' foib ib’en by caste ru’os dur ng the fi.ur la’nv months 
bc'-au-e toe ■aiuuiiter of insc ts ui the d vo v- t aoiE to the pv.l and ill 
1 ... I -s ami southng tine. The women lie’]) u (’yi'ug and 
bo.a hiig. Dyci^ aie ji.nd aeeoid,ng to the colour. ’J'lip Bhavsiiis’ 
yteriy (xini iigs vaiy fiom lE. <S0 to Bs. yO(». L ke ^k.n'as tliev are 
till'fty and orderly. By rel g'on some aie .Ia ns and a. fi w of tlum 
bp'oriipJan deiotees. The le.-t bi'long to the Kah'ipanth', Ri'ndia- 
\ ad blr, Jbiin.uiandi, Santiainj.aidlf, bliaiv, Swim naiayan. and A'alia- 
bmielo'iiya .sects, and some worsli ji gf)ddesses. 'I'hev bel eve n \\ tdicuaft 
nnn e.xorc mu and ni the oidniary omens. Thev keep the i egular fasts and 
feasts but aje not strii.11’mple-goers. They emjiloy Bniiiman pr'ests in 
ad tiie r ( eivinon es. No (eiemon'es are [-ei formed on tli(‘ day of a b'rth. 

n the smth day the goddess Chhathi is voisli j jeil and an oaithcn 
*house roof. Alter childb rth the 'uoiuan leina iis un- 
Cif all oi about a month. The child is named by a Biahinan pnicst on some 
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lucky (lay after tbe twelfth. No ceremony is performed on the first 
givmjr o£ cooked food. Except that some (juvor Cyamopsis psoialo'des 
he ms are scattered over the brideg-room before he enters the In-.de’s hou>e, 
in the r niarr age r.tes they do not differ from ^'all ds ami Shiavaks! 
G ids are manse i hcfoio they are eleven and boys at any t’rne after ten. 
Man- age ;s iwt allowed between people of the same surname. D.vor e is 
allowel and a widow sometmes imrres the yonnoer b:other of her 
deceisel husband. Those Bhavs'irs whi were or g-inally V;inhis are 
sa.d to have lost the'r '-aste boeaiise they allowed widow marrage. 
Ear ng the seventh month of a woman's first (-on- ep-t on the same lap- 
fid.ng- ( eieinony is performed as among Vanins and Shravaks. Tdiev burn 
toon Jea i, the .la'n B.uivars with the full Shr..vak-Vdn'a r tr.al and the 
ileshr.-Bhav ars w th all hleshri-Vania rites. Eadi e. inmnn'tv has 
its headman who settles caste disputes at a meeting- of ail the men of the 
caste. Tuoug-h the'r ciaft is falling they do not seem likolvto dec-line. 
They send their children to school and suec-eed in earning their livino- as 
clerxs and in other emplo3'ment3. 

Chhipa's or Calenders, with a strength of 3S3G, found chiefly 
in Surat and Broach, are a subdivision of Bhavsars. In look anil 
dress they do not differ from Bhavsars. But, unbke the Bhavsars who 
are careful to live solely on a vegetable diet, some of the Chh’pris eat 
diy fish and drink I'quor. They polish and dress In- beat’ng with hcaw 
wooden mallets black cloth for e.xport to Africa and other idaces. On 
account of the deel'me in the demand for th's cloth calenders ai-e as a 
body, badly off. .Many of them, giv'ng up the'r former oe -ujiat'on, now 
earn a living as labourers and bricklayers. Th-aigh they do not help 
them in the’r work as calenders, their women earnsuiuoth ng by eiitor'im’ 
domestr service. By rel'g'on they aie Va’shnavs, and, cxcO]it that 
they allow their w'ldows to re-many, their cu-.toms aie the sane as 
th'jse observel by V.ui’as. A few are g ven to the lueof -tiong- dr'nk 
but mo.st are sober hard work'ng a’i<l thr.ftv'. C.ilen-lers are eiuol.ivod 
by the owners of the cloth, and pad aei-ord ng to the quant tv of work 
they do. Eac-h (-ommuu’ty has its hea-lman, and settles so:-,a'l disputes 
h\' a raeethig of all the men of tiie ca;te. 

Darji^ also calle d iMerais or Su's, Ta’lors, wTh a strength of "-G.dlG 
live (-h cflv in towns and large v.llagej. They are of e’uht d vi- 
shnis, J)lianilhavas, Dosis, Dungarpoii'is, Gujru-s, Mai-s, Ibijkalis 
liunrlodos. au'i Sh’mp s, none of who n c ther eat t-igelhci- o;- utei-- 
manv. The Ifnjkals, who arc fouii-l in Ahmelabul Xacl'dl and 
t'a ufny, sev n to he of Rnjnut org'n of wli'n-h a tru e le n.i n^ m the 
snrna’nes bh'ivda, Chohnn, Dabhir, Gah'ia. Gi'hcl, baka 1 a, Makvana 
Pni-.nir, Rotboi, Solmki, and Sonora. The Ram'edi's wlio are found 
in noitb Brou'-h were (irig'nady Marvadt < 7 /(--S aul die^s l.ke 
Fat’d i-s. d’hough far the Darj's as a (-!a;s aie le-ri -a’rl stunted. 
They I've in g-oodl hou-es w,th one storj-and w tit t'ol ' 1 'Pi.y 

speak < E.xi C| t in Surat whe.e they eit 11-h and the iledi (ff 

goat-; a’l'i fowls and dr ux 1 quor, tho\' are strict vcgetar a,is eat ng- the 
ord nary food-grains and some of the n m Ka la refia n'lig- from carnets 
or i/i'ijiir. Ex- ept in Surat, where some of them have adopted the Vania 
turban worn by Parsis and wear Parsi-bke locks of hair oyer both ears. 
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Darjis both men and women dress like Hindu artisans in towns and like 
Kanbis in villages. Though even in well-to-do families women sew their 
bodices and }'oung cliildren’s clothes for everyday wear, every family 
has its own tailor. Some tailors work on their own account; otheis 
work for masters. Those who work for masters belong to a staff of 
three to ten woi'kmen and according to the'r skill re' eive a dady wage 
of min IS 2 to S, As a rule tailors sew in the’r own houses, and in the 
tador’s shoji niav )je seen workmen squatt'ng in rows on a palm-leaf 
mat or on cot ton-stuff el qudts. The wffe and sons’ wIa'cs of the head 
(jf the establ’shment sit and work in the shop along with the men. The 
tailor'’s tools are a bamboo ffa/ of twenty-seven inches, ajiair of scissors, 
needles, thread, thimbles or niighuti, and of late in large towns an 
Lngdish sewing-machine. The’r busy time is during the marriage season 
(Nov. - June). Those who are their own masters work from seven 
in the morning- till evening an<l in the marriage season till eight or nine 
at night with two hours rest for dinner at noon, d liose who belong to 
an establishment work from nine in the morning till sunset, and are paid 
extra wages when they work extra time. They enjoy twenty holidays 
a year in addition to days of caste ceremonmls. As they have a bad 
name for filching cloth many people aie cai’eful to set tailors to work 
under their own eyes. "When so employed, the tailor receives his two 
meals at the customer’s house in addit’on to his daily wages. Except 
when at the employer’s house tailors are paA by the pie.'C. A village 
tailor is paid either in cash or in gra’n and is not unfi equently a member 
of the village establishment. During the rains, the tailor’s slack season, 
he supplements his earnings by tillage, holding land which Government 
have continue 1 to him on payment of one-half the orddrarv lental. 
d'lie yearly earnings of a town tailor vary from Rs. 50 to Its. ilUO. In 
spite of the comjietdon of Miisalman, and in some <a-es Portiigue-^e 
tailors, in spite of the growing fu-hion among Hindu women of 
sewmg their own bodices, and in sj>’te of the inti’odm t on of tewing 
mai'hmes tailors aie stdl able to keep up the’r posit’on owing- partly to 
a rise in ■^vages, jiartlv to obtaiirng new customers among Europeans 
and I’nisis, anil still more among Hindus and Mnsalmdns whose 
young men of late years have adopted thefaslron of wearing- ta-lor-inade 
coats wa stcoats and froiiscrs. d he town tadois are intelligent and a few 
of them arc good cmhroidcicrs and ikilful ni other fine woik.^ 'Most of 
them who do n..t go hi-yond ordinary lu-mrn’iig and st’t- b’ng- aie good 
imit.ators and able' to sit siv tlu-r cii'-tonieis i lav.ngsfor fie-'li fa-bHus. 
dhoiigh in Kill lib tciiiie aie i ai peiiters and in Kath .-iwida some ba\o 
g.ven u]( tbe iK’edle for flic jilougli, the bulk of tbe class keep to tbeir 
original employment, d law aic (|u-ct, .ntclligcnt, tbriftv, and indolent. 
E.xccjit in simtli Gnjar.at wbcic they aic niiicii g ven to liquor tlu-y are 
sober, dhrong'hont most of Gnjariit tlu-v bold a m.ddlc jiositain in 
society. In south Gujarat in the absem e of IJralimans a Darji ofiiciates 


' Of till' tailors of .Sm-at in tin- lattiT jiart of tlio ‘-(■vi'iitrcnth (\.n. KiSO) 

Ovinoton (Voiagi. to Surat, L'SO) nritos: Tin- tailor- 1 „.|t I'adii.in clot'lirs ’ fiir tin- 
f.uroprans i ithor nic-n or nonii-n, .a.-i-oniinir to lai-rv iiiml,. tliat inviaiK, anil fit up tin- 
cniumoit.s and toiw-riiis; lioadilri-s,., for tin- noin. ii iiitl, a- iniii ti -kill as if tln-v liad 
Wen an Indian fa-linm or tla-msolvos laid lircn a]ipronti(-..s at tl,r llocal Ew-lianoo. 
itic- coinniodi. uas a wm- structiUL- to rai-r tin- rap and liair (sec “ Siuctat’or ’ \o. I'S'. 
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at Bharvad marriageSj and in some Brahman marriages a Darji is 
called ^Yith some teiemony to sew a bodice for the bride. On the other 
hand in the Paneh iMahdls and Rewa Kantha, besides tadoring Darjis 
blow trumpets at marr:age and other processions and hold so low a 
position that even Dhedas object to cat their food. They belong to the 
Madhvachari, Farnam’panthi, Radha-Yallabhi, Ramdnandi, Shaiv, 
Sv;imindrayan, and Vallabhaeharya sects. Hinglaj is the family 
goddess of the Darjis of Kathiavadu and Kaehh. They respect all Hindu 
gods, visit Hindu temples, and some have images in their houses. They 
keep the regular Hindu holidays and believe in witchcraft exorcism and 
omens. They visit the usual places of Hindu pilgrimage, respect 
Brahmans, and employ Mevada and other Brahmans as priests. 

No ceremonies are performed on the day of a birth. On the sixth 
day after a birth Chhathi is worshipped and besides a pair of scissors a 
reedpen paper and kanku redpowder are laid in the lying-in room. 
After childbirth the mother remains impure for thirty days. The child 
is named on the twelfth day by the father’s sister after consulting a 
Brahman astrologer. All do not mark the first giving of solid food bv 
any special ceremony. Except that they are less detaifed, their marriage 
ceremonies are like those performed by Kanbis. Marriage between 
near relations is forb'dden. Except iir parts of Kaii'a their widows are 
allowed to mai'ry, and, except in parts of Kaira and Panch iMahals, the 
huslrand and wife are free t<5 divorce each other. A widow sometimes 
marries the younger brother of her decersed husband. Darjis burn 
their dead with no peculiar ceremonies. The nearest relations of the 
deceased remain impure for ten days, and, exoe]it among some Kaehh 
Darj's, a shrthJdha ceremony is performel on the eleventh twelfth and 
thu'tecnth days after death, and castcpeople are feasted on the twelfth 
and thirteenth. Caste disputes are settled Iw a few leading men at a 
caste meet'ng. Some Darj's send their boys to school and two or three 
of them have risen to honourable posts in Government service drawing 
from Ks. 8U to Rs. L’UO a month. 

Galia'ra's or Indigo-dyers, with a strength of 501, found chiefly 
in Ahmcilalidd and Surat, are a subdivision of Bhavsars, and in no 
way cl.ffer from them. Like the l)laek cloth mentioned under 
Chh'pas, cloth dyed with indigo is in much less demand than formerlv, 
and indigo-dyers, as a class, aie rather badly off. In theii houses 
thcie is in one c<iruer a well where the yarn ami cloth are washed 
anil beaten. In another corner is a vat with cement-lineil sides about 
six feet in circuinfeieni'e and about twelve feet deep. This is kept full 
of liquid dye, and in it the cloth and yarn are soaked. Their women 
help them in the work of dye’ng. Dyers are pa'd by the piece. From 
the decline of their craft the Galiaras have fallen into rather a low 
state and seem less fit than the Bhavsars to fiml other means of 
earning their living. Few among them send their children to school. 

Gha'nchis or Oilmen with a strength of 51,23-1 are found chiefly in 
large towns and vill.ages. They are of six divisions Ahniedabadis, 
Cluinip5,neris, Modhs, I’atnis, Sidhpurias, and tcurtis. They have 
Rajput trilial suriuiiuos Goliil, Jlidla, Padhiar, Parmiir, and Solanki. 
Of the six divisions the Modhs and Sidhpurias rank highest. 
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the other divisions eatin^ food cooked by them while they do 
not eat food cooked by the other four. None of the si.v divisions 
interraavry. Glniuchis are fair sleek and glossy, aud their women 
are strong and occasionally haudsouie. They live in houses of 
moderate size, brick-walied and tile-roofed. As the entruueo room 
is given up lo the oil-press oil-pans and the iire-s-bulloek, the 
Ghanchi iioiise is untidy and dirty. Thej^ speak (lujarcici. 'J'hongh 
in s anil Giij irai. some cat ash and ilesli and drink liipior, Ghanchis 
as a ruh" live on vegetahles. Uxcept that the clothes of tlio^e who 
deal ill oil are dirty aud spotted with oil, in their dress Ghanchis 
are like \’a:iias aud Kanb.s. 'I'he men are specially fond ol wearing 
claftpring shoes. In looi-sthe women generally vveai a peiticL>aC and 
a bodice. As a class they are liar.1 working piisiiing and, e.-coept in 
sonih Gujarat, thrifty. The men, e'pecially in toutli Gnjaiat, are 
fond of going on pleasure-parties and the women of singing songs 
while moving in a circle during the first fortnight of Aia (Oct.-Nov.). 
The women are generally bot-teuipered. The Ghanchis’ special 
work is pressing aud selling sesame oil for eating aud cocoiuut 
castor and linseed oil for burning. The oilpresser generally buys 
the seed from the cultivator aud pre.=ses the oil on his own account, 
though be sometimes presses oil from .seed supplied by customers. 
The oil mill wbiob is rough and clumsy is kept m one of tlie rooms of 
the oilpresser’s house. The seed is crushed in a large stone mortar 
by a Iteavy wooden pestle weighted by stones and kept moving 
by a blindfold bullock driven round and round in a very small circle. 
So heavy aud unceasiugis the work that an oilman’s bullock,(//id/ic/i/no 
b'llaiT, is a proverb for ceaseless toil. As a cl.iss oilpre.ssers have a 
bad name for ailuherating their oil. Some .'•ell their oil to retail .sliop- 
keepei’s, some keep n. shop for retiul sal'', and .some hawk it freni .street 
to street or from vdlage to village, 'fhey ore helped hv their women 
(who also work as day lahonrers/ in ehanging the seed from the oil 
press, in drawing off the oil, and in c irrvmg it to the cii-tomei-’s 
house in copper pails. The oilpresser’s busy season is during the 
ei ;lit lair mouths. Even in the l>usy season, besides on ordinary 
Hindu holidays, the press is .sto|ipcd on the secumls elevenths and 
fifteenths of every Hindu month, for tlio first live days of Ciidltra 
(.March- April , and for five da vs at //o//time in (i'’el>.- .Maicli). 

Resides by pressing and .selliim' eii and oilcakes, Glu'uii-liis e.ini 
a living by leinlmg money, by si.pin^- m-,- iP, frmt: vegetahles and 
swn ('tineats, liy .selling milk ami clanlied butter, hv tilkeje, hy 
lalioiir, and in Kaclih liy making h.ainh io ini-kets. Tiinugh tiiev hold 
almo.st as good a jKi.sitioii as caluM-pcintt rsainl earpentei s, t!ie(’(/nnnon 
BOiitli (iiijarat expression Ghanciii-Gohi is used in the seimo of low 
ca^ie Hindus, as llrahman-Vani.i is used for high caste lliiidiis. 
Ghaiicliis are fairly ichgious and belong to iiianv s ets, Kahii panthi, 
Raiiiaiiaiidi, Kamsnchi, Sliaiv, Sv.lminarnyaii, Vallahliarla'u'vii, ami 
worshippers of Bahimharaji. They k't-p gods in the lions.> and 
occasionally visit the temples of their sect. They oh-erve the 
regular Hindu fasts and feasts, believe in exorcism witchcraft and 
omens, and visit ail popu'ar places of Hindu pilgrimage. 

No ceremonies are performed on the day of a birth. On the sixth 
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clay a clay elephant and horse nre laid on a footstool in the lyin^-in 
room beside a reedpeu and inkstand and tlie newly-born chilcl is 
made to peep at tliein. Wheat cakes and rice mixed wirh milk and 
supar are distributed to friends .‘md relations. Aftei- cdiildhirtli the 
inothc'i’ remains unclean for twelve days, after which except by -Modh 
Glmiu his, isolation is not scrupidously ohseiwed, 'J'he child is 
named on the sixth day or on some other convenient day by the 
father’s si.-ter. As a rale no ceremony is performed at tlie fii-st ttivint^ 
of solid food. When it is performed three mai'iicd women are fea'iled. 
Except that in south Gujarat the hridepfroom <toes to the bricle^s 
house hid in a flower veil and that the bride and bridegroom worship 
Eamtn fin or the Woukev-sod imniediately after they are married, 
GhfiiKli! uuirriage cereiiiouies do not cliiler from those performed 
by Kaiibis. Marriagesamong near relations aie avoided. Folygatny 
and widow rianiago are allowed but divorce is rarely granted. 
The widow of a man soinctiines marries his younger brotlier. In 
the Seventh month after a wi.man’s first conceptiaii the lap-tillmg 
ceremony is performed as iuuong Kanbis. They burn their deiui 
with all Kaidn rites. The ne;irest relations remain unclean for ten 
duv^, and on the tenth day the male relations have their head and 
face includino the iipfier lipsliaved. A-f//nuM/zacereinouy is performed 
for four days from the tenth to the thirteenth day after death and 
casiepenplc are feasted for two or three days. Each community 
has its heatlman who settles caste disputes at a meeting of all the 
men of the caste. They send their boys to school, and though in 
south Gujarat some are badly' off, partly owing to drunken habits 
and psu'tly’ owing to the growing tleinaud for kerosine oil in phice of 
castor iiiid eoeoamit oil, thev are as a class fairly jn'Osperoas with 
a tendency to rise. Three Glianchis practisetis pleaders in the Surat 
District Coiut. 

Gola's or RTepounders with a stiength of 2‘?,'J6S are found in 
mojt laige towns. According to the'r story they' weie oi'g'nallv 
Ilajputi of t'hitor in .Mevad who called the nselves slaves or yo/d.^ to 
piote t themselves from tlie persc-ut on of I’arshurain.' In token of 
a Kajpnt .-tiain the W'onl Ji.ina is alwavs added to the name Gola. 
The 1 tr.lial suina nes aie Chuhfin, Chodhavdia, Dal.ulia, Divai'a, 
Ilii'van'a, Katak a. ^binhoia, Xagaretha, Pan'libh.ahd'a, Pat, 
Paimar, Pa-ia, Snmrdiya, S;tpui-a, Solanki, 'J’akor'a, Vdghela, 
y.-icliinar, \'arsa'ra, and N’ehir ja. Golas, l>oth men and tvomen, are 
(lark stiong and well-built. Exiept that the'r exjiress’on is somewliat 
sluggish and vacant the men do not d.ffer in look fioin the lo%ver 


1 Compare ToiV^ Wp-tern Iinliii, I. 179. Arconling to aii'tlier storv, when j.iiisncd 
by I’.I sliurliii tlu-y linl tliemsi-lve> in .a toinp'e of JIah.atuv. As tluy wore long 
without tood, I’arv'uii, .Sliiv'rf consort, took pitv on them .ind hroimlit tJuin eartlien 
|jot.s or I/Ih-Ii.s liUcd 'Util curds. In their linngrv ser.inii.le the pots fell to tlie ground 
and ivore hi-ckcn to pieces, .ifter eating as niueh of the enrds .as tliey could pickup 
the' " out to Shiea to aak his adi'icc. 'J'o make -oine provi.-ion for tile retiigees Shiva 
chaiU-'ed Ills iliseiis into a null, his arrows into pe-tles, his ash-i>.iUs into mortars, his 
rosuiy tieails into a sieve, ami his shield into a wiiinoi'ing fan. He then ordered 
them to make tlieir in mg by pounding rice. According to thi.s story Gola ia a 
corruption of an earthen pot. 
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artisans. The men wear a thin moustache. Tlieir liouses are generally 
untidvj with one-storeyed walls of brick and tiled roofs. Tliongh some 
profess to be vegetarians, even scrupling to eat snakegourds pumpkins 
and carrots, they eat, besides coarse food-grains, fish fowl and the 
flesh of the goat deer hare and antelope. They drink licpior many to 
excess especially at their feasts and caste-dinners. Out of doors the men 
dicss in a small waistcloth reaching the knee, a cotton jacket or coat, 
and a lagged red turban ; the women wear a petticoat a bodii e and a 
sari or lobe. Indoors as well as when at work the men wear a 
waistcloth, and the women a bodice and petticoat. The men wear no 
ornaments ; the women have a brass wristlet, ivory or wmoden biacelets, 
a gold neckla e, brass nose and ear rings, and silver anklets. Golds 
are mostly rkopounders. Every high caste Hindu family generally 
stores in the rice season (November-January) a j'ear’s supply of 
unhusked rice. Out of this as mrn h as lasts for a month or two is 
pounded and cleaned by a Gola attac-hcd to the family. The Golds’ 
tools aie a grinding mill, two or three pestles and mortars, and two or 
three sieves and winnow'ng fans worth altogether about Rs. 6. When 
called by his einplov'er, the Gola goes to his house at about nine in 
the morning, and with the help of his wife and a lad, under the W'at< hful 
supervision of his employer, finkhes the grinding and cleaning before 
noon. They have to be closely watched as they not urrfiecpiently carry 
rice away. 

Besides pounding rue the Gola does menial work in his employer’s 
family on extraordinary occasions and is given his day’s food and a 
wage in cash, lie also receives occasional presents in food and clothes. 
U hen he has no emidoycr he takes service under a graui-dealer. If 
well off he tiafes in rice tm his own account. A few families have 
earned consulcrahlo sums as gra.n-dealers. 'J he Gobi's busv season is 
during’ the c'ght fa'r months (Nov. - June'). He is an early riser 
hegiuning at seven and working tdl dark with two hours rest for meals. 
Besides on the ordinary Hindu holidays and caste coreinouial davs, he 
dees 110 work lor a week iii oa<Ii mouth, b-otim Gohis have given uj) rice- 
poiiiidiiig and work as sawyers, as apprentices to grocers and cloth 
dealers, as field and day labourers, as sellers of salt, and as (arricrs of 
gooils e ther < ii their shoulders or on donkcy-biick. In south Gujarat 
some Golas have lately become craftsmen, a few of them showiiio- 
special skill as weavers of silk and In-ocade. Like Knmhliars they 
ride on donkeys, (iola nomcn arc valued as wet muses, and when 
so eiii]doyed receive besides their food a moiillily pav of Rs. 5 to 
Rs. 10. A Gobi’s yearly income varies from Ps. .'m' to Rs. oOQ. 

Hie Gola is held in little respect ; a slovenly Vania is called a Gola 
in eontemiit. The Gidas and Gluinchis are the first on the other side 
of the boimdary line between high and low caste Hindus. 'J'houo-h 
Golds rank among the first of lower clas.s Hindus a certain enntempt 
attaches to them jiartly owing to their unskilled profession, their love 
of drink and their poverty, and partly owing to their foiidnoss for 
riding donkeys. In central Gujarat "a Gola oidinarilv rides on a 
donkey ; and In south Gujarat, on the IloLi or 3Iaich festival he is 
specially hired and grotesiiucly dressed and paraded on a donkey’s 
jackj Avith the beating* of drumy. The Goldy are foud of pleaburc. 
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Parties of elglit to ten men and women g’O on picnicSj where they 
drink and gamble, bometimes abusing each other and sometimes 
coming to bL)WS.‘ h'heir women are noisy and talkative. On the 
HoH (IMarch) and other holidays both men and women form circles 
and dance round staking’ sticks to tlio beating of drum.s. Another 
favourite amusement is swimming, which they practise on high days. 

As a class Oolas are religions. They are Bijpanthis, Kal)irpanthis, 
Ecimanaiidis, .Shaivs, and Svamiiirii’ayans. In Kaiia, like Alatia 
Kaiihis, they belong to the Pirana se..'t. Except the Pirana Golas who 
worship their saints’ tombs and a heap of flowers, they respect all Hindu 
gods, but keep no idols in their houses. 'J'hey believe in witchcraft, 
exorcism, the regular Hindu omeirs, and the influence of the evil eye. 
They are caiel'iil to observe the regular Hindu fasts anil feasts. 
During the whole of the ^LJhika or intercalary month, bauds of as 
many as fifty men and boys go to the river to bathe every morning 
singing hymns and songs. They have their i-eligious heads who 
uccasionrdly ^■isit them and are paid about a rupee by each family. 
The animals they woisliip are the cow on Saukrant Day (ISth 
January) and the donkey on New Year’s Day. A Irinfin mark is 
made on tire donkey’s forehead, a dower wreatli is thrown round its 
neck, and a eoeoauut is offered to it and the kernel distributed to 
castepeop'e. 'I'liey visit the ordinary places of Eindu jnlgrimage. 
Their priests are cliietly Audich, Kaekval, Mevada, and Shrirndli 
Brahmans. Two or three Golds have become holy men or bhagats. 

A Gola wiunan generally goes to her father’s house to bo confined. 
On the hii'th of the first male child the news is sometimes sent to the 
father and sugar or mnla'ses is distrilnited to friends and relations. 
On the sixth day the goddess Chhathi is worshi]iped and boiled rice 
mixed w'th sugar and milk ib distril.iutcd to relations and friends. 
Alter delivery the woman does not cook or go out for tweut\'or thirty 
(lays. The child is named with or without eei'emony. M’hon the 
child is named with ceremony the father’s sister gives the name and 
sweetmeats aie distributed to the children of th.e street. Except that 
three mai ricd women of the caste are sometimes feasted no ceiemony 
is pei formed at the first giving of solid food to the eliild. Golds do 
lint wear the Hriilimanie thread, but at tlie time of performing death 
reremonies some hang a cotton thread across their shoulders. 
Betrothals take place somotinies immedi.itcly and sometimes years 
before maaiage. A betrothal is seldom broken. Excejit tliat they are 
less detailed their marriage ceremonies do not diller from those 
performed by Kanbis. IManiages are not allowed among near relations 
or between peoido bearing the same surname. They allow widow 
marriage, the widow of a man sometimes marrying his younger brother, 
[n tlie seventh month after a woman’s first eoueeption a pregnancy 
ceremony is performed. They burn their dead. The near relations of 
the deceased j'omain impure for ten days. From the eleventh to the 
thirteenth day after death, and in some parts only on the eleventh day 


1 niuirii'l tii'liiip; 111 aliusc «iih .a cerlaai amount of gentle slapimig is c.Ulu' 
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the chief mourner performs the ahrddiUta ceremony with the help-of 
a Kayatia Brahman. Castcpeople me feasted for one to four days 
and presents are made to Brahmans. Jlonthly and yearly death-days 
are kept and friends are feasted. Caste di-imtes are settled hy a 
headman with the help of five leading men. In parts of the Paneh 
ilalidls they never go to the civil courts, hut have all their money 
disputes settled by the pinich or committee. Very few send their boys 
to school. As a class they are not well-to-do. 

Kadiya^S or Biicklayers also called Cliunaras or lime-men, with 
a .strength of 10,6:!6, are found mostly in towns and cities. In their 
appearance and dress tln-y do not <litfur from other artisans. They 
live in small hoii-^cs. Their staple food consists of millet-bread 
and pulses and they are said to u^o in secret fiesh, fish, and liquor. 
They arc bricklayers, though a few among- them work as masons. 
The master bricklayer is called mistri. He assi.st.s the gnjjnr or 
master carpenter in settling the plan of a building and supervises the 
work of the bricklayers wlio are under him. Their busy season lasts 
from March to -June and their daily wages vary from tmnas 9 to 12. 
In their trade they have to compete with Chhipas, Golds, Rolls, and 
men of other castes. Their women do not help them in their craft, 
d'hey belong to the Parndmi, Svaminarayan, Ramanandi, and 
Kabirpanthi sects. They keep all the Hindu fasts and feasts and 
believe in ghosts and spirits. In all their ceremonies on the 
(jccasions of birth, marriage, and death they do not differ materially 
from other artisans. Divorce and widow-marriage are allowed and 
practised. All social disputes are settled by a few respected men 
of the caste. W-ry few among them .-^end their l.ioys to school. 

Kansa^ra'^S or Co])persmiths from kaanu bellmetal, with a 
strength of 14,11*8, are found in most large towii.s.i The Kaiisaras 
say that their original home was Paviigad, twenty-nine miles east 
of Baroda. According to their story five brothers lived at IMvagad, 
warm devotees of Kalka Mata, whom they worshipped bv boatin'*' 
bellmetal cymb.-ds. The godde.ss was so pleased witli their devotion 
that she told them to make a living by beatim* metal. From 
beating brass they' advanced to making brass copper and bellmetal 
vessels. Their surnames are Bagaya, Banneya, Bhatti, (iohel, 
Karsakarlya, Parnicir, and iSolaidii. Thu tribal surnames of Bhatti 
Goliel ami Parmfir seem to sliow tliat Kansaras have some strain of 
Rajput bloo'l. _ Tlieir fmnily goddess is Kalka Mata. Kan.saifis 
i'eltiiigtof'>ur di\isions, OhampaIlei-is. ^larus, fsihoras, ami Visnugras. 
F.xcept that 4 isnagras eat with (,'hampancris, none of the four 
divisions eat togetlicr or intermarry. Of the four divisions the Marus 
or Marwaris wear the Brahimmic thread. In their look, dress, and 
speech Kansaras do not differ from Vfinias and Kanbis. Tin; women 
are good-looking and of easy' virtue. Many* of them live in houses 
of one or two stories with brick walls ami tiled roofs. They* live on 
the ordinary food grains, except a few in Kachli who eat fish and 


' SiiUllnnu- in iiurtli (.OiJ.-iial li.-i- no C'j'fK.i, imt h .. 
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goat’s flesh and drink liquor. Kansaras who work in particular 
metals are called by the name of the metal; copper-workers 
Tambaghada, brass-workers Pitalghada, and gold workers Somira 
Kansaifls. They work in their own houses generally in bands of 
five or six, the women helping in burnishing the pots, working the 
lathe, and in other processes not requiring heavy labour or 
special skill. They make vessels of copper and brass of various 
sizes and shapes. In some places, notably in Sihor in Katinavada and 
in Kadi and V'isnagar in north Gujarat where there are remarkably 
good workmen in brass and copper, the Kansaras, in addition to 
the ordinary household vessels, turn out delicately carved Ornaments 
such as penholders, inkstands, betel boxes, idols, lamps, and bells. 
Some Kansflrfls make vessels to oi'der and others on their own account 
for retail sale or for sale to shopkeepers. A coppersmith is paid in 
money at fixed rates depending on the weight of the ves.sel. Besides 
working in brass and copper in their houses some Kansaras move 
about tlie town tinning plates and mending vessels.^ The tin-plater 
is generally accompanied by a boy who goes along the main streets 
calling out for vessels to be tinned or mended, \yhon he has 
gathered a good number of vessels to he tinned, he sits in a corner 
of the street, sets up a forge, and carries on his work. The Kansards’ 
bu.sy season lasts from November to June, when, excep^t during two 
hours at noon, their quarters resound with hammering from dawn 
to late at night. Besides on ordinary Hindu holidays they do no 
■work on Sundays, on the elevenths and fifteenths of every Hindu 
month, and during the Xarratri or Nine Night festival in A'sn 
(October). Their yearly earnings vary from Es. lOU to Rs. 300. 

The Kansaras are ([uict and contented with a great liking for 
the hubdjle-bubble. They are aLs() fon<l of mu'^ic. their women some 
of whom ai’e good singers .specially delighting in singing song-< 
while moving in the streets in a circle during the bright fortniglit 
of A'so (October). Kansaras hold a re.specdable po.sition and call 
themselves Mahajans. They are religious, Rrimanandis, Shaivs, and 
Vallabhachdryas, but all hohling their family goddesS Kalka Mata in 
high reverence. They respect all Himlu gods, worship idols in 
their house.s, and occasionally vi.sit the temples in the town. They 
keep the ordinary fasts and feasts, their great holiday being the 
bright ninth of A'so (October) on which they perform a, sacrilice and 
at midnight dance and leap holding a wreath of /ciif'-,ui or oleander 
flo'vvers in one hand and a lighted tm-ch in the other. One of the 
revellers inspired by the goddess professes to cut oil his to'ngue 
with a .sword. They lun e not much faith in witchcraft exorcisiii or 
omens. The animals tliev hold .sacred are the cow, uiouse, elephant, 
snake, and the kingfislier or dnU. They visit tluj usual places 
of local pilgrimage, cliiefly the .shrines of Amhdji, Tahucliaraji, and 
Kalka. Their priests belong to many divisions of Bnihiuans, Audieh, 
Nevada, Shrigaud, and hhrimali. A pregnant woman generally 
goes to her father’s house to he confined. On the birth- of a first 


1 In some plages the tin-platoi's are ilusabiuius. 
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wale child tlie news is sent to the child’s father and molasses is 
distributed to friends and relations. On the sixth day after the 
birth the goddess Chhathi is worshipped, and on a footstool in the 
lying-in room, a reed-pen paper and sometimes a hammer and 
anvil are laid. Some Kachh Kansaras paint part of the wall of the 
Iving-in room red, light a lamp fed ith clarified butter near the 
red mark, dress the child in a necklace of false pearls and make it 
bow to the painted wall. On the twelfth daj' the child is named by 
the father’s sister. "When the child is six month.s to a year old it is 
given its first cooked food. Kansaras do not wear the Brahmanic 
thread. Except that in parts of central Gujarat on the marriage 
day the bridegroom when he goes to the bride’s house holds a dagger, 
Kansara marriage ceremonies do not differ from those of Kan bis. 
Marriages are not allowed between near relations. Except among 
Visnagra Kan.saras widows are allowed to marry, the widow some¬ 
times marrying her husband’s younger Virother. Only in south 
Gujarat is di\-orce allowed. A pregnancy ceremony is perfonned 
during the .seventh month after a woman’s first conception. In 
Kachh some Kansaras do not bind a bracelet or ri'ihJiih to the preg¬ 
nant woman’s arm; in central Gujardt, wliilo passing from her 
father’s to her husband’.s house, the woman, holding a cocoanut in 
her hollow hands walks with her brother along the road underneath 
a canopy formed by a piece of cloth held at the four corners Viy four 
female relation*. The brother holds ujr the cocoanut in his sister’s 
hands. With these differences the pregnancy ceremonies are the 
same as tho.se performed by Kanbis, They burn their dead.. 
Except that in central Gujardt a knife is laid near the c<)i'|is('when 
it is tied to the bier, that the four male relations bathe befor< 
taking the corpse out of the house, that if the deceased .lies without 
a son, his sister’s .son walks in front and liolds in his hand a pot 
containing live charcoal, and when the I'urty has i-enclied the 
lairning ground lights tin,' pile, and that sweet balls are tlirowu to 
dogs, the Kan.siira funeral is like a Kaidii funend. On tin- 
tenth day after a death near relations ami in '.ome places all 
male mendiers of the caste have their head, chin, and upper lip 
shaved. A ahraihlhn ceivmony is pei'formed fieiu tlie tenth to tlie 
thirteenth day after deatli except iii K.aelih wlieiv it i-. confined 
to the eleventh. Pi’e-ent^ in clothes and ca-li ai e in.nle to the 
Brbdiman pi'iest and ca-'tepi ople are fea-ted 1(0- two or three dax s. 
Caste ilispnte', are settled by a headman xvitli the help of a lew 
leading mend.er-of the caste. They h.ave lie ir own t i-.ide guild. 
In south Gujarat an outsider who sets up a eoppev-mith s shop 
pays Us. / to tile giiih 1 fund, IN. 11 if lux st.ai ts a ]'i dill.ir’s himini'-.-., 
and IN. 150 if he wishes to w<ii k in hra'-^. l'lie\- ei\|. tlair elnldi'en 
I leiiientary schooling, kcc)) to tlicir calling, and aie I’.iirlx 

Khatris or Weavers, with a total strength of .5ih!»72, are 
fonml chiefly in Surat and Ahme(lahad. Tlaw say that they 
belong to the Brahma-Kshatri stock, and in the sixteenth ami seven¬ 
teenth centuric.s came intoGujarat fromSindh, teinjited hy the strong 
European demand for their cloth. Their regular features and fair 
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complexion^ and the fact that they wear the sacred thread favours Section VI. 

their claim to he of Brahma-Kshatri origin. And the great Ceaetsmeit. 

veneration in which they hold the temple of Devi at Hinglaj, on Khatris. 

the western border of Sindh, would seem to point to some early 

connection with that province.^ IMany Khatris have good houses, 

brick-walled and tile-roofe<l. But mo.st of them have rather a poor 

uncareil-for appearance. They live as a rule on vegetable food, but 

many in south (Jujarat cat fish and drink liijuor to excess, 'f'hey 

weave women^s robes bodices and other cotton clothes. 'J’his 

industry has suffered much since the introduction of European 

piece-goods rendered useless the delicate looms which once turned 

out the hue cloth of Surat anil Broach. Besides by weaving, many 

Khatris, especially in Surat, earn a living by preparing the gold 

and silver thread and lace used for embroidery. Among the 

Khatris the women help in the work of weaving and preparing the 

gold lace. Most of the Khatris are employed by men of capital, 

supplied with materials, and paid according to the ciuantity of 

cloth they turn out. As a class they arc said to be tlulftless 

and idle ; and at least the Khatris of Surat to be excessively fond 

of .strong drink. By religion they are Vaishnavs. But most of 

them prefer the worship of Devi, especially as noticed abo^•e of 

Binglajiniita. Among their number arc many iiien who, by the 

power of Devi, claim to be able to cure snake-bites ami work other 

wonders. Except that their widows marry, their customs differ 

little from those of \'anias. Each community has its headman, and 

settles its social dis]mtes l;y a meeting of all the men of the ca.ste. 

On the whole, the Khatri.s seem to be (.leclining. Few of them send 
their children to school, or show any titness for pushing themselves 
forward iii aiu' new calling. 

Kumblia'rS' or Doctors, with a strength of 218,410 arc Kumbhars. 
found ill almost every town and village. The house' of many 
of them aiv Very small, poor, and untidy. In look and dress 
thov do not ilihei- from Kaidiis. Tlicy live on xegetalle food, and 
except some in south Gujarat they ab'tain from lii|Uor. 'I'hey 
m;iki' ves'cls and pots for water butter oil and grain, and tiles 
liiieks and toys. The earth they use is generally taken from the 
liottom of reservoirs and pools. 'J'lieir tools are the' wlieed and a few 
flat Woollen mallet', worth in all not more than R' o to l\s. Itb .Most 
ol'them ha\e a donkey or two to bring earth and litter for fuel. 

The p(>cter\- Ilf Alimeihibad and D.itan is well l>urnt, glazed, and 


’ 111 llif nD''‘'vdin2r to Slu-rriDtr. id> n-tuM* .ipp. ar" in llb‘ i>ri>nuiu‘i.itimi nf 

tlu' lu't D.nnr'' .rill K-'li.ilvi a’ul iht-i- Ui.it n\> t" tin tinu* of Aur.inif/.r'h 

till' Kli.ttn- iliil Did lliiir <>lil ])ri'i‘.'*'.i'>ii "i‘ unii-'. I'Mt wlu-ii a laD-ii' duiii 1 u.'V of tlu'in 

\\»r. i’l llio ]) iklian w.ijhI 1i\ tin* t-inp. rov. Id fill \'"V tlio couJltlon of 

tlu-ii- lu.iiilil'ul .mil |)ro)'o-i<l tliai llu‘ Moin.-ti Uiould l.r rfinarrail. Ht* "un-inioiu'tl 

a <‘oiuii‘il of till- iiD 'i\' tal'U' Khatris t*f Ih'hli a’i»l a I'h ‘1 tluTu !■' a'lopt llio Dusttim 

of 1 1 iHiirrlatro. Tuo-'o \\ Ip i aurot d fonin il a ilistiiict rasto. fMi. niiitf’-s 1 rihi'Sj I. S, ‘282.) 

2 Kuiiihh Li's from/ mg/zZ-// a watrr-|»ot a’ul/ ag* a inalcri*. llu’v aro aUn rallidHoja 
and rrajapati, that is Urahnia the Creator, a tich* the justh e of wldeh few will tiuostiou 
^vlD> have masses of iniul un a wliirliu'.; wheel growiiiir into Uuively vessels in tht“ 
pottDi-’s on atiiiL'- hands. 
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ornamented with designs. The village potter is a member of the 
village commmiitj’. In return for gift.s of grain he supplies the 
villagers with articles of earthenware, and, on payment of one-fourth 
part of the ordinary rental, the lands formerly held by village 
potters have been continued to them by the British Government. 
Besides working as potters, many of this class are in villages 
emplo 3 'ed as ser\ ants bj' well-to-do families, and in towns have 
become carpenters. In their work as potters, the whole family 
joins, kneading the claj' and collecting litter for fuel. Potters are 
gencrallv paid for vessels b\' the dozen, and for bricks and tiles by 
the thousand. Their j-earh'earnings vaiy from Rs. tiU to Rs. 15U. 
They are (piiet, sober, and thrifU'. Bj- religion they are Vaishnavs, 
and except that the}’ allow their widows to re-niarry, their customs 
are the same as those ob.served by Xanbis. Each community has 
its headman, and settles social disputes at a meeting of all the men 
of the caste. 

Luha'rs, slmrt for Lohokar Ironworker or Blacksmith, with a 
strength of lU7,6oy are found in cities and large villages. -4ceording 
to their account they are the descendants of one Pithvo, so called 
because he was created by Pdrvati out of the dust clinging to Sbiv^s 
back, to prepare weapons in fShiv’s wars against the two demons 
Andkar and Dhinulhkar. Tl'hen Shiv killed the demons, Pithvo 
turned their skulls into anvils, their hands into hammers, and their 
lungs into bellows. With these tools Pithvo repaired the axle of 
Shiv’s chariot wheel, and, in return, Shiv gave liim the boon that every 
time he cleared his furnace he would lind one gold mohar (Rs. 16). 
lithvo spoiled by tins wealth grew insolent and declined to mend 
Shiv’s chariot. Shiv withdrew the gold from the ashes and Pithvo 
fell on his knees an I begged the g-al’s pardon. After iiiin-h oiitreaty 
Shiv decreed that, to save Pithvo fiom the laljour of cleariini' the 
furnace, however aiin-h fuel might be burnt no ashes would remuin. 
Some of the Rajputs seem to have joined the descendants of Pithvo 
as their tribal surnames include Ohavda, L'liohiin, Parmiir, Rat'iod 
Solanki, and V.ila. Among tlie'r local suriumcs :ire Auidiu, A.-odi i, 
Bardia, Bodana, Chijitada, (Jli;trod-i, UyladA, llevg ha, UoJ'a, II arsura, 
Ifilthodia, Jliilka, Kahalia, Kai j mia, Kava. Main, Pat; Pithva 
J’odhyar, Sandhav, S.rolna. and \'anol. A Luhdi takes pride u heino- 
called Pithvo, a rare surname ex- oiit aniuag-Marwiir Luluii>. Ainoii"- 
Lulnirs are .six main diiisions, fair, Rhiiviiagi'is, I’auelcds, Siroliias 
and Surati.s found mostly in south Gujarat, Khamldiits in ceutrai 
and north Gujaritt, and I’arajias in Ka.-hli. 'riieso six(l,\,s ons neither 
eat together nor intermarry. All speak Gujarati. Thev live in 
middle class house.s With hrii-k walls and tiled roofs, thniigli'in largi; 
cities some of them own handsome dwellings two or three stories hi'di. 
Except Khamhhatis who are like Vhinuis, the Luhars are dai'k with 
muscular limbs. In Mangrol, N’eraval, aTid other parts of Kath avada 
the Luhars wear a lock of hair over each ear. Exc-ept in south 
Gujarat xvhere they privately eat llesh and fish and drink lifpior to 
excess the Luhars are strict vegetarians. In eVhmedabad those who 
drink arc fined by the caste committee and in the Pam h Mahals some 
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ol them like Brahmans do not eat carrots or gdja?‘. The Luhars are 
blacksmiths smelting iron, making nails knives nutcrackers swords 
daggers and field tools, and repairing carts. The Luhar's shop is 
generally the veranda of his house where people bring articles that 
want mending. His tools are a ]air of bellows, a j air of tongs, an 
anvil, a hammer, and a furnace, costing together from Rs. 15 to 
Rs. 30. Of late European bellows and anvils have come into general 
use, and, among town blacksmiths, many men have shown great 
quickness in understanding tlie working of European machinery. In 
blowing the bellows and in the lighter ] arts of the wor-k the Luhar is 
helped by the women of the family. He works from seven in the 
morning till dark with two hours’ rest for meals. In the rainy season 
which is his busy time he sometimes goes on working till midnight. 
Besides on ordinary Hindu holidays he does no work on the elevenths 
and fifteenths of any Hindu month. In some ] arts of north Gujarat 
where Jainism is ]:owerful the Luhars are not allowed to work during 
the Pachnsnn holidays in Augu^t and in Kathiavnda they do no work 
for two or three days after the death of an elderly member of the 
caste. On a rough calculation they work for nine months in the year. 
The eomjetition of European ironware has forced some Luhdrs to 
give up their original calling and become silversmiths, carpenters, 
watch-repairers, weavers, and in some cases iield and day labourers. 
In large towns some, known as Sonar! Luhars, undertake every kind of 
silver work making gold and silver anklets of various patterns. Their 
yearly income varies from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500. In villages besides working 
m iron the Luhdr tils the soil and is a useful member of the 
community. In return for mending field tools the villagers pay him in 
gra'n at the harvest season. 

Luhai’s belong to many religions sects, Gddiapanthis, Kabiiq anthis, 
Margipanthis, Meherajpanthis, Riimunandis, Shaivs, Svfiminirayans, 
and Vallabhilcluiryas. Most of them believe in witchcraft exorcism and 
the ordinai'v omeiis. iSniiio of them regard their bellows as a symlx>l 
or home cif Uevi and on b.g days worship) the bellows and set near it 
a lamp) fed with clarified butter. Their piricsts belong ti) many 
divisions of Brfihmans who are known by the name of Luhar Gors 
and arc despiised by other Brahmans. As a class they are fairly 
I'cl'gious. 

A pircgnant woman generally goes to her father’s house to be 
confined. On the birth of the first male child molasses is distributed 
to friends and relations and the news of the birth is sent to the child’s 
father. On the sixth day the goddess Chhathi is worshipiped when a 
reedpien and piap’cr are laid cm a fooLtool in the lying-in room. In 
Surat instead of the pion and p'apcr a lampi is kept burning in the lying- 
in room, and near the lamp) are laid a white cap), a white jacket, and a 
dish containing various eatables; in Kaira an iron ring is laid on a 
footstool; and in Kathiavada a knife and file are worshipqied. When 
the child is two or three months old it is named cither by the father’s 
sister or by a Brahman p)riest. Excepit that in some places four 
married women arc feasted and the family goddess is worshipipied no 
ceremony takes p)laec at the time of giving tlie child its first cooked 
food. Kaehh Lrdiiirs are girt with the Brahmanic thread but wear it 
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fora ?liort tine oiilv. Witli one or two ] eeul’antT.s the raairiao-e 
eeretuoiiies are 1 ke tlio^o i eri'ormeiI hy Kaiihis. The ] eeiil iir't'e' are 
that on the thh'il ilav licfore a inavrias’e tho niothcrs of the hride and 
the iirideo-rooin o'o ^eJlai■ately w'.tii miit:V’ and female relat ons a little 
wav from the'r hon^e and drive an iron nail into the o-rninid. and tliat on 
the dav hefoie the marr’ao’e at the hou>e lioth of the lirlde and of the 
hrideoi'ooni ^even women of the caste take --ereu earthen }ot' lillel 
with water from a river j ond or well. kh iert in jarts of >oiitli 
Gujarat where the children of sisters or of liretliers and s -teV' marry, 
niarrlao'o hetweeu near relations is avo.dcd. JJ.voree ;s o'eneralK 
allowed. Lxee| t a!non<t some Kaehh Luhars the wnlow mair.es, 
hnt rarclv the vounsi’er hrotlior of her decea-ed hushand. 

Thev hum their dead with all Kanhi eere nonle-. Tho nearest 
relatloiw of the deceased rema.n !in|jui'e for ten days and on the tenth 
dav the men ha\’e the r liead dun and np| er lip sinned. Shrihl'/hu 
ceremonies aie porformcil for three days fi’om the tenth to the 
twelfth and castejcoplc are feasted on the twelfth and the tliirteenth. 
Caste disiutes are settled hy a headman of each division or h\- a few 
loading men at a s] ecial caste meeting. A few send tlio’r hov.s to 
vernacular schools and m s^jite of the compeLltion of European ironware 
they are fairly off. 


Mochis or Leather-workers, with a strengtli rif 64,9!)9,are founil in 
towns and in uio.st large villages. According to tlieir own account 
they were Ilaj[)uts living near Chamjanir who got their present name 
because one of them made a pair of stockings or h/nju out of a t'ger'’s 
skin. Traces of their Pajput descent apj.ear in their tribal surnames 
Choluln, Cluidasama, Dabhi, Gohil. Jetliva, Jlirila, Makvana, IMaru, 
Parmdr, Ttathod, Soianki, and N’aghela. Tlieir local divisions are 
Ahmedahadi-s, Khamhliatis, and Suratls, wlio eat too'ctlier but do not 
intermarry. Beside.s being divided according to tlieir settlements tliev 
are s] l’t into many sections ai-cording to tlie.r calliiiov. The clLcf u'f 
these craft sections are IMocliis or shoemakers, f'hamlhigur.i' or niakei-s 
of Jae s[ angles, Easanias or electro].|aters, Cliltdras or painters, ^[11;;- 
garas or workers in enamel, Pi'inaganis or gohl and sliver b.d-iiuikers 

sYngigaras or makers of iilol oriuuneiit.s including Kv.slniaL j ..k 

and feather-caps, and the talc tablets or ffid'/tx lA thcli’nddcs, l!ahuch':ira ji^ 
P.'ikhariiis or makers of ornamental lior.sc hangings, Xetra<mras ’., 1 - 
makers of idoU^ eyes, Jingars or saddlers, Dluilgars or shield-makers 
Bakhtargaras or armour-scourers, and JJahgars or leather [otters 
Eoriiierly these different sections ate ti'gether and inlermarried. (Jf 
late in .-ome jdaecs the Chandltlgaras C'hit.-irds and Pas'anias' have 
sei'arated into distinct castes. Their taking to cleaner calling.., has .m, 
raised them in social position that though thev do imt toiu-ira ^U.-hi 
high cla>s Hindus treat them as they treat bricklavers carpeiifers masons 
and other artisans. IMoclus are fair hut of [loor physu[ue, stonpiior and 
roundshouldered. In south Gujarat the face exce]h the monha'clm 
and the head e.xccpt a tuft on the lop are .sliaved. In north Gujarat 
some wear ^vlliskcrs. Tlie Cliitaihs or painlei's are wcaksigh (,, 1. jh\',y 
li\e m hou-ses of one or two stories and with brick wall.s and tiled roofs. 
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They speak Gujarati. Besides the ordinary food-grains they eat fish 
and the flesh of siieep gnats and fowls, and drink liquor. Of late years, 
through many iMochis becoming followers of Svaininarayan, the use of 
flesh and liquor has grown less and in some places has ceased. The men 
wear indoors a small waisteloth reaching to the knee, a jacket and a 
skullcap, and outdoors a turban instead of the cap and a cotton coat 
instead of or in addition to the jacket. The women wear a petticoat a 
bodice and a S'iri or robe. Their ornaments are silver anklets, ivory 
or wooden bracelets, brass wristlets, and a gold or silver necklace. As 
the names of the diflierent subdivisions show, the hlochi is a man of 
varied callings, working in leather, ]'ainting, electroplating, enameling, 
and making tin gold and silver foil. Moehis also work as gold and 
silver carvers, as embroiderers on wool and silk, as diamond polishers and 
setters, and as bricklayers. Besides making saddles bridles shields 
scabbards hunting-whips and bags, the MoehPs chief employment as 
a leather-worker is shocmaking. The shoemaker generally works 
independently, but he sometimes works as a member of an establish¬ 
ment on a daily wage of 4 annas. He generally makes shoes to order, 
but somet'mes on his own account and sells them himself, or to other 
shopkee]mrs for retail sale.^ Besides in large towns making boots and 
shoes of English shape ho makes shoes of different patterns. The 
colour of the shoes is red and black; but on all lucky occasions red shoes 
should be worn. The shoes worn by the bridegroom when going to the 
brlde^s house must bo red, with uppers of embroidered broadcloth. 
His tools are several leather-cutting broadbladed knives, needles, stone- 
scales, earthen Avater-jars, brushes, and Avooden blocks of different sizes 
of the shaj e of a man’s foot ciAsting together about Rs. 2. He buys 
the hides of cows, oxen, sheep, goats, and buffaloes from Musalman 
hide merchants and occasionally from Dhedas and Bhangias AAdio dispose 
of dead cattle.® As a rule a Mochi neither tans hides nor cobbles shoes. 
In scAving shoos AA'ith cotton thread and in selling them he is helied 
})y the Avoraen (.if the family aa ho aUo aIi.) Iriusc Avork and at their leisure 
make bamboo sieves. Besides on ordinaiy Hindu holidays and caste 
ccrcmou’als, be docs no Avork on the clcAcnths and fifteenths of any 
Hindu month. His busy season is during the eight fair iiRinth? ; in 
the rainy season, Avhen in villages his regular employment is at a 
stand, he Avorks as a field labourer. Though f[uiet, Avell-behaA'ed and 
except in south Gujarat, sober, the dloclii is nohher a skilled'" nor 
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’ The vi'.Ai'inv of shoes ih-jieiuls on .a ni.an’": cii'cumstnnoes, liis ta'tc,liis Iialut, anil 
lais reliehms ferlinci'. Some 15r.ihiii.ins do not weai' ..Inies hee.iuse they eeii.idLr the 
toneh ot times iiollutiiii,' oi It taii-e the}' are under a ^ow ; some Avell-to-ilo A'.'uii.i3 on 
X'elcdout or eeononiie cioundt we.irno shoos .aiul are n'lehnanied or h.ire- 

foot. Some hihoureis and eiiltiv.itors and ahiio.t all of the e.iily el.is.ses are too 
poor to we.ar .shoes, llotli hioh and low caste Hindus tlo imt we.ir shoes indoors, 
high (Mste Hindus eoimidei'iiig tlieir toucli polluting when at iiie.als or in the god-rooni. 
S.ime IIr.ihnians \\e.ir w oodeii'.audaK after the morning h.ith. Kxcept sometimes in 
villages high eaate Hindu women never wear shoos. 

- The skill of the dtvr and tiger are saered and Hralimaiis ime tliein witliout .scruple 
wlien at juayer. 

- The proveri) is: (nrniit cltiU'u'o (inf muritJcJtnin that is AiU(.>ng the skilled 

the p.aiutei .stands liisl and among the uirikilled the shoemaker. 
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a steady* workman, and is e^cnei-ally thriftless." In his work he has 
to comjiete with Mnsalmans and in some laroe towns with Hindus 
from U]'per India who seem to have aceompan'ed regiments leturnuig- 
from the north. As ])ainters, euamellers, gilders, emhroidcrcrs, and 
diamond setters, Mochis liave a good name for line and tasteful 
workmanshiji, and some of them aie men of moderate means. The 
yearly earnings of parple of this c-lass vary from Rs. 100 to Es. 000. 

The Moehi holds a low ])os’tion iir the social scale, and though he 
does not touch Khalpas, Dhedas. or other de])ressed classes, a Ingh caste 
Hindu considers the touch of a iMcchi a pollut on. Though the different 
suhdivisions cat together, those Mochis wlro haAe left off leather 
woiking, especially those who have so far improved theu’ ]'cs;t!on that 
they do not freely touch otlier i\Iochi<, pi cpaie glass eyes for idols, 
jieacock-feather caps for Krishna, and talc tablets for Pahucharaji. 
hlnchis are fairly iel’gioii« and belong to the Kamanandi, Parniimi, and 
Biimargi scots. Some cJ them are followers of some goddess. Most 
of them worship images in the r houses, and, especially the followers of 
Swanrnardyaii. daily vis't their temples. Pxrejt a few in Kachh and 
the Panch iMalnals, most of them lielieve in e.Korcism witchcraft and 
omens. Thinking them sj.ells jdaced by an enemy for then' hurt, 
they are seriously alarmed if they find near their house a. lenifin with 
redlead in it, or Kve l.eans of dihnl Phaseohis muiigo, or an ivory imago 
daubed with lampblack. They keep the regular Hindu fasts and feasts 
and visit the usual places of Hindu jiilgrimage. fsome of them take to 
religiiais lives and make a name as Ihana/K or holy men. In all their 
ceremoives they ein]doy Prahman pre-ts who are called iMoehi dors 
and are despised by other Erahmans. No ecremonies are ]>crffirmed on 
the day of a birth. On the night of the sixth day the goddess Clihathi 
is woi'shijipeil when the wall of the lynig-;u loom is marked with 
redpowder and on a font-tool arc la. d, be-do-a reelpcii and a water 
jar, a sWord or scimitar wra[i).cd in cloth and rct upright. Female 
relat’ons wnr-liip the-(' avth-le- and the child is made to jiccp at them. 
In some ])laces instead of the jar and swi.rd an earthen lakeis hrd 
on the hiai'-e-roof. The child is named on the twelftli dav. After 
ehildbiitli the woman keejis lieisclf aloof for ten oi- lifteeii dav s. \\ hdi 
the < eicmoiiy for g,\ingthe eliild its iir-t eooked fdiiil i- jierforiiied, 
which is not everywhere done, the child isgbciia, few mnuthruls of 
coarse wheat flour mixed with snoar and butter and -ome bia.ss cups 
aie distributed to friend-and rclat'oiis. A few Kaelili .Meclii- wear 
the ISrahiiianie thread liiit without aiiv tliiead-g.idiiig ccieumiiies. 
Exeejit that in the Paneli Mahal-sumo ywei,- Cva.mop-is jisoi alo'di's 
beans are siaittercil on tbe biah‘giumii beloi'c be enters tlu' liride^s 


1 lifi nlY-])Tittis :i Lyr-wortl: .s'hif (iif mihhiiti' /iihaini The 

fCdliliiiiitli's anil the-liooin.akpr's tii-inornm iii.iruin". 

■ Mni'liuii P'lihiir eii tli,'-h.iemiikrr'-hr.-ae is the weiclit on 

the iiiiuil lit till'(1\iiiir Ih'i-hi when he reiiicnihers that his want iif tliril't |ire\i.iits him 
liytiiiy iiinney fur lii- tweltth (1 ly eereiriunv. M'h'1 kan-dt ,iin,-]i,,ri u ,,,, hi Is 

Jsveii it -awii ill iwi) a Muelii lenriins a Moehi. Tliis |iri.vLi'li lefiis Id the Inlirt tliit 
It a man P'ts hini-elf -awn in two at a -aereil plaee hr winh,. ir-li.ini .a kiin'. It 
fiiiiiivT*'^«l>enenec that aMiichis ellorts to h, ttev lii, tm-tuue uid in 
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liouse, tlie r inarviage ceremonies thcmg'li less detailed are in tlic main 
those peidoimed hy Kanbis. Chris aie married Let’ore ten and boys at 
any age after e glit. iMarrhages aic not allowed among near lelations 
or between people bearing the same surname. Pol\ gamv is allowed 
and divorce is granted, but in some ].aTts of south Gnjarat to the husband 
alone. AYidow-marriage is allowed and in some places the widow 
marries the younger lirother of the deceased husband. In the seventh 
month after a wi.inian’s first eonceptxm the lap-fdling ceiemony is 
perforn'ied with all Ivanbi deta'ls. They bum their dead. Four 
cocoanuts are kcjjt hanging from the bier one at each corner and they 
are thi-owu to the four (quarters of the heavens at the halting place 
mil way betweerr the hou<e and the burn'ug ground. In Kachh when 
the dead body is la'd on the pile the 1 ghting I'.eglns from the toe of the 
left foot. M hen the body is burnt a heap of wheat-ilour in the shape 
of kShiv’s Ih'ifj is made on the burn ug g-rouud and handfuls of a mixt\ire 
of water milk curds and cow’s urine are poured one hundred and eight 
times on tlio wheat flour out of an earthen jar. The jar is 

covered with cotton thread and its mouth is closed hy a lid hored in 
four places. A sweet-hall is la d on the lid and the jar is set near the 
Hiti/. For three days a second earthen jar full of milk and water is 
placed on the houso-roof. The nearest male relations of the deceased 
have their heads chins and U(i])cr I'ps shaved on the tenth day. A 
sh ri'i(I(l/i(i ceremony is performed for three days from the eleventh to the 
th'rteenth day after death. Castepeoplc arc feasted for one or two days. 
AMien they cannot get a Brahman on the death days they lay wheat 
huns and milk on the roof. Each eoiniiuiiiity has its headman of limited 
power, tfocial disputes are settled at a meeting of all the men of the 
caste. A ery few scud the’r hoys to sehoid. At about twelve a hoy 
hegius to learn his father’s work. Though most shoemakers aie hadly 
otf, some are weil-to-d(i, ami thew are uu the whole a p.usliing class. 

Sala'ts or Ftoiieworkers, fiom .<,////(/ a stone, with a strengtli of (I t5'I 
are found only in cities ami in >ome large towns. I’he leading 
and only true class of masoiis aie the Si.>mpar;is w lio aio found in large 
iiumhers in uoith Gujarat, Kathaiv.'ida, and Kadih. Soiiii' Kuiuhhars 
in Kachh and some I atalida Kolis in Surat and Ih'oaeh have talaui to 
stouecutt’iig and have formed scjiarate castes fioni other Kumlihais 
and other Talahda Kohs. According to their stnrv the Sompara 
Salats were or'giually Brdhmaus. At the desire of Sommith Alahcidov, 
whose temple is at I’rahhas on the south coast of Kathiiivada. half of 
the Brahman dise'plos of a sago took to stoiiecutting. The other half 
of the disciple-- rema ned Brahmans, and weie ordc'ic'd to act as priests 
to those who had heenine Sahits, After thm div.sion, though they 
never intermarried, Sompara Brahmans and Salats aie said for a t me 
to have continued to dine with eadi other. Aec'Oidmg to another 
account the Sompara Sahits lost their Brahmaire purity under the 
following circiimstanees : A Jain merchant of Naviinagar named 
Ahirdhmau in building some .Jain temples employed a large number of 
Soiu]>ara Sahits, AVheu all the temples were ilnishcd the idea struck 
AArdhmau that if one of his descendants turned out a miscreant, his 
religious labours for the glm-y of Jainism would be fruitless. He 
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wishoci therefore to be withoirt a ehiLl. Chikllessness could be secured 
only bv proviiking Brahmans to curse him. To secure the wished-for 
Curse Vardhmau invited all his Sompara Salats to a dinner prepared 
by Brahman cooks. Before they had liuished dining Vardhman went 
into the dining hall and as is done to fellow-eastemen in all feasts 
presented the guests with betel-leaves. When the Brahman Salats saw 
Vardhman, a Yaishya, in their midst, distributing betel-leaves, they 
considered themselves defilal, and in their fury called down the curse 
of childlessness on Vardhman. Vardhman thankel the Brahmans, 
accepted their curse in good grace, and was satisfied. Thus the 
Sompara Salats ceased to be Brahmans. In support of this story 
thev sav that a stone or pnliii/j near Vardhmau’s Jain temples records 
this event and that even at this day Sompaias do not drink water at 
Navanagar the place of their defilement. The Kumbluir Salats of 
Kaehh were originally from Navanagar where is the place of worship 
of their family deities Amba, Chavan, and Parvati. 'their tribal 
surnames point to a Rajput not a Brdhman origin, Balsod, Bhatti, 
Choluin, Gohil, Kaeha, R;itliod, Solanki, and Tank. Except in their 
calling, Ivumbhar Salats and Taiabda-Koli Salats are in every re.spcct 
like Kumhhdrs and Talabda Koh's. I'heSompaia Salats are strongly 
built and have sunburnt swarthy faces. Tliey live in middle class 
houses with or without upjicr stories and with tiled roofs. 'Ihey live 
on the ordinary food-grains e iting neither iish noi flc-h and drinking 
no spirit-;. Like orthodox flrahmans most of (hem have scruples 
about eating onions garlic and carrots. Except that in south Gujarat 
the men wear Bombay Paibhu turbans and tliat in Kathidvncla th(?y 
shave no part of the liead, the Sompands dress doe; not differ from the 
Brahman dress. They live liy stonecutting, the working in the oolitic 
hiue-louc of Porhandar and the sandstone of Jlialavad alfording 
em]iloymcnt to a laigc numher of ma-on-;. Bc-ides be ng u-cd for 
hou-e hu’lding, the stone-, aic worked into aith-lesif donie-tC u-o and 
ornaments sneh a- images filters and wator-liottles. 'Hum hiN\- sea-on 
is during the four hot months March to .Tune, ddie Sotip aras woik 
fiOiii seven till noon when they d iic and take two hours le-t. Thev 
resume work at two o’clock aiiil, except a few who rest in the afternoon, 
work Without break tdl after suiisct. ISe-.des oii the oi'ibnai v Hindu 
holidays and on such f.amdy occas ons a-niai r ages aiil deaths they 
sto]) work for three days in .a month. Tlie'r women do not help them 
in the.r work or cai n wages from anv other -ouice. But ho\'s after 
eiglit or ten assist the.r lathers, 'ilieir vi a.vlv eai niigs \a.i'\' fioiu 
Rs. ,S0 to Rs. l.)(j. Some ul them, e-|ee.all\' ;ii Na\aiiagar, have a 
talent ior j.oitra't ja.ut.iig', Jii sp.te of Ilu-alniaii e. im| I'tition 
Soiiij aras hold tlie'.r own as stonei utters. Their \'ea.rlv ('ariimgs \ary 
from Rs. 150 to Rs. 500. Soiu) aras are ,Svam,nara\aus and Shaiv.s 
worslii]i]iing Malnulev hut re-j eetiug other Hindu gods. Jn Kaehh 
some of them are Ihillahhaeharyas. 'J’licy hehevo in witchcraft, exoi-cism, 
the evil eye, and tlie ordinai-y omens. They keep the regular Hindu 
lasts and feasts and visit the usual places of ]i;lgi Image. 

No eorcmoiiics aie ] erfomicd on the day of a hirth. On the sixth 
day after a birth a piece of cloth, a rccdi -cn, and vermilion or/'oii/i'n are 
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laid on a wooden stool near tlie woman'’s cot, and a lamp fed wltb clarified 
butter is kept burning. After childbirth the woman remains impure for 
forty days. The child is named cm the twelfth day by the father’s sister, 
the first letter of the name being fixed by the astrologer. The first 
giving of solid food takes place when the child is five months old. 
The Somj-aras wear the Brahmanic thread, the thread ceremony being 
performed either immediately before marriage or in connection with 
some other family rite. The thread, marriage, iiregnaney, and death 
ceremonies do not materially differ f]-om those p erformed by Brahmans. 
Their p)ricsts are Audich and Soinp)ara Brdhmans. Marriage between 
near relations is avoided. Girls arc married at from one to thirteen, 
d hej^ do not allow divorce but their widows marry, the widow of a man 
sometimes marrying his younger bi-other. In some places caste 
disputes are settled by the headman, in others by five or six leading 
men who have piower to fine and excommunicate the breakers of caste 
rules. The Sal-its scud their boys to school and are in middling 
circumstances. 

Sa'lvis, a small class of Haudloom "Weavers, called from sM a loom, 
of whom there are said to be about 2100. Though in the census 
returns they would seem to have been included under the head of 
Khatris, they form a distinct community according to their own account 
of Kauhi stock. In look dress and eiistoius they do not differ 
from the other classes of t'.nvn or artisan Kanhis. Their houses are 
generally hrick-wallod and tile-roofed, somewhat larger and more 
neatly kept than those of the Fhatris. They are careful to eat 
nothing but vegetable food, and almost none of them take licpuor. 
They hold a somewhat higher piositioii than Khatris. Their work 
is the bandloom weaving of silk and lirocade. They arc saul to be 
thrifty, hardworking, and honest. As the demand for tlioir goods has 
of late years somewhat increased they arc at pive-cnt well-to-do. 
Few of them are men of anv cap'ital. Ilmdu and Miwalmnn traders 
bring them the raw silk and pay them certain rates for working it upn 

Sonis or Gold and Silversmiths, with a strength of 60,2S2, are 
found in cities towns and some large villages. They are of six main 
divisions Gujjars, iMarus, Mev.’uhis, Barajias, Shrunalis, and Tragads. 
The 'I'nigad /iiasinn or community, with the two divisions of nauu 
or small and or largo, claims descent from a A ania father and a 

Bralnnan mother. In tnken nf tlieir p art-Brahman origin they wear 
the Brahman thread and do not cat fnod cooked by any cme other than 
a Brahman. The Baraj-as,! called after the village of Parjar about 
twentv-funr miles south of .lunagadh, claim to be Rajimts. They are 
of tw() branches Garana and Batani. (laiigo. the founder of the Garana 
branch, established himself at Giriiar, and his descendants, 5U0 houses 
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* Tt is s,'vl(l tliiit tlio P.vTiiji.i SuTiis oiinr fisiiu Pcrsi.i, luifc tlic.\ ii.ivo no ill,irk or ti’.ioc of 
Imiimr I'l’iiiiiiiiUv i't'on Pi rsiiins. Tln*y ivorsliii* tin'. Imt this may ho iioo.niso tiro is the 
olii, f liolp in tlioir oraft. Tlioy aro t'oiia uf stnrioa of nhl w.irs, tlioy liko iiraip', and aro 
talkatiio. 'I'lioy aro iiolhlmllt and li.iiidsoino. Tlioir oharactoT and pliVsiquo favour tlio 
vioii tliat tlioy Woro t'ornn rly a fi-litin^' oUsS, I'erh.iiia hclon-iiii; tu Uio I’aUnnas mcnlioufd 
in ^.d! or Muha iiisoriiilions. 
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ill all, aro found in Halar, Soratli, and Phi'ivna^ar in Katliiavacla. 
AXndo, a Sono’had Eaji'iit, the founder of the Patani branch, went to 
Patan durinit the reion of .Sidhrrfj Jau'ino’ (A.n. 1091- 1143) and 
astonVhed the kin£t bv his skill. S:dhr;lj's o-oldsmiths had made some 
^old fi>h which wove able to swim ; A'ando, by the aid of his goddess, 
made a crnlden goose which swallowed the gold fish. Sidhraj was so 
jilcased with the fish-eating goose that he yroinised X^ando to give him 
whatever lie ashed. Xando ashed tobe allowed to re'gn in Patan for 
three and a half days. During the three days lie remitted all taxes and 
set free all prisoners, and fur these charitable act'.cms his descendants 
claim iminunitv from giving alms to beggars.-' Patani tionis are found 
in Kachh and in Kathiavnda. The Pataui.s and Gar;ina.s eat together 
but do not intermarry. The four other subdi\-;s’-ons, Gujjars, Jlarns, 
jMevddas, and Shrimalis claim to have once been ^ anias. The Shrimdli 
Sonis, wlio originally lielmigcd to the Siirimali ^ ilira eoinmunity and 
of whom many in north Gnj.arat are at jiresent known as Soni-d anias, 
arc of two divisions Ahmedhbadis and C’harotarias, These two eat 
together. The Ahmedahadis take Charotaria wives, but never give 
tlicir (laughters to a (iharotaria in marriage. Jlevada Sonis originally 
belonged to the Mevada or Meywiir "S'ania community ; the illarus or 
IMnrwdr Sonis have come into Gujarat from ^larwar, and the Gujjars 
belong to the Gujjar A’aifa stock and are a trace of the great 
settlement of Gujjars or Gnrjars who gave its name to Gnjarat the 
bulk of whom of the Leva and Kadva diiisioiis arc now hid under the 
name Kanbi or PntMar. Resides the six clas<e-; of Gnjarat professional 
Sonis some Shrimali'\hanias, cop] ersmitlis, black-miths, carj enters, and 
shoemakers do goldsinithX Work. Some of them are very skilful 
workmen, the best siber n'orkers uf Kachh being of the ear} enter 
shoemaker and CO].; ersiiftb cii'tos. A few Dakhan Sonis are found 
here and there who are said to have settled in Gujanit during the 
JMaratha niie. They lia\e not mixed with Gujarat Sonis. Their 
home s] ('Cell is iMardthi and the.r dress bah ts and customs are the 
same as tlio-e of Dakhan Son's. In skill [os'tion anil -u-calth they arc 
inferior t'l Gujarat Sonis. Some Musalnians do goldsiiiitlds uork for 
Tdusalnians hut all the r liner ornaments ai'e ma'le by Hindu Sonis for 
the.r dlusalm.in l•ustomcl■s. Some Jhliidi llolioras of Cambay do 
o'oldsmitli’s Work .au'l me called d'ohora Son s. 

iT 

In look Giijar.'lt Som.s do not ddicr Irmu d anids. Tlieir women 
are genei-a!ly far and some of them nmarkablv beautiful. Tliey 
s| eak (bijai'iiti or Kai-hhi. dhev li\e in xvell Imilt bouses with one or 
two stories and with walls of brick and tiled loofs. Like d'anias they 
li\-c .strictly on gr.am. All men smoki' tobacco anil manv, csjccially 
in south Gujarat, an,' foud of hemjiwatcv or Duivig. L\'cc|it that 
f-oinc Gujiar Soms rvear tlic Rh.atia turban and that sonic Parajiiis 
wear t'ght-iitting kncc-brcechcs, the Soui dress dees not differ from 
tile d’aifa (bvss. Roth men and women arc fond of wearing 
(-iniaments Csj-ceially at the r caste feasts. I'lie oniainents are mostly 
their nxvn, thougli a few of tlieiu belong to their eu~t,onu’rs. Sojii.s 


' la so'Uh cin.jaralt ^icli or African bccgai'S claim, a3 of right, some ci'i'cr coiiu 
from a ^cui. 
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generally work in gold and silver, tkough some of the solid and 2 dain 
gold bracelets and silver anklets and silver pots and vessels are 2 ire]'ared 
by Lnhars. Arranged according to their work, Sonis arc gold-smelters 
and workers of gold ornaments, J:idms or ti’acers of designs on 
ornaments, and FncJichi/;nrs or diamond and 2 n'eoioiis stime setters. 
They work for their customers in one of the front rooms of their 
houses. This is the Sonias sho 2 r or duh'in. Their tools are an anvil or 
eran, hammer or haihoih^, 2 '>incers or snnsi cliijno and .unndtti, scissors 
or Jidt, wiredi-awers or Jafanhi, belJow.s or dhaman, a ))amboo pipe 
or h/iungaU, a shallow earthen jar or kundi. a hearth or angithi, and 
a small portable wooden box containing we’ghts and a scale balance. 
The value of these tools varies from Rs. 15 to Rs. 30. Besides these 
tools everv Soui’s shop has its strong wooden box to keep his customers'’ 
ornaments and an image of his gi^diless Vagheslnari in one of the 
niches. Some kee 2 '» a parrot in their sho2>. T'he Soni rises at six and 
begins work at seven. He works till noon when he dines. After 
dinner he rest.s for an hour and is again at work by two, and from two 
he works till evening. His busy time i.s during the marriage season 
(November to May) wliou be often works from five or six in tlie morning 
to eleven or twelve at night with not more than an hour’s rest fur meals. 
During the four rainy months as he has little work, he is free to move 
about and indulge in the 2 '>leasnres of fairs and 2 '’ienie,s. Even during 
the busy season, Ijesides on ordinary Hindu holidays, the Soni does no 
work on the dark eleventh and fifteenth of ever}' moiith and on the 
Vyatipdt and VaiJhvit davs which nnmhor about three in a month. 
Some Hujjav Sonis do no work during the Shravak Pachusan or fast- 
days in August. The wuiiieu do not as a lulo helj) ,thc men in their 
work. But some women wlm are S 2 mcially traineil in making necklaces 
or qalachrds, armlets or vd,iks, and bracelets or ponrlu's earn sums 
varving from Es. I to E.s. 0 a munth. Boys I'd ten or twelve are 
made to serve as a]i 2 'reutiees for a few years in a guldsmitli's s]io 2 n 
In the beginning they receive no ] a\', but. after an a]>]'ront;eO'hi]i of 
two or three c ears, wages at Rs. 2 to R.s. 4 a month are ] aid eitlier 
(2nartovlv ur once a \ear. As soon as ho iiiasteis the craft, a son 
generall\ ]iol 2 is bis father or takes over his l)us:iie.s.s. But some s2‘cud 
their whole lives working in large cstablislimciits. 
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Each ujij'er class Hindu family has its own goldsniitli to whom thev 
give all their ■work. The Sums have a bad name for iilohing g-old 
and for mixing metal. The saynig is ; A Soni takes gold even out of 
his own daughter’s cirnaments. Emplocers are careful m their deahngs 
with Souls. Gold is alwa\'s inelteil m the emphner’s presence, 
who, to guard against fvavid, kee])s a small jiieee rd the metal, called 
III Or iiiihlii that is sample, and when the ornament i' ready sends 
the ornament with the sam 2 >le to an a^sayev or r/iukslu who by rubl)ing 
them on a tnueli-stone or J.uxott fell.' nlietlier the gold in the sam 2 )le 
and in the ornament is of the same ijiiahty. Pnvthev tlie enpdover 
eitlu'r himself sits near the Soni 'while llu‘ oinament is bemg’ made or 
scndsone of bis famil\- to watch. In s]i;(e of the..e ]ireeauti<ms tlie Soni 
never fniP to filch some of tlie g-old wink* the s[iy’s attention is distracted 
)iy the jtrattling of the 2 'i'rrot, bv the eoiiuetting of a liandsomely 
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dressed ronno' rvoman of tlio family, or Ly some organised misliap 
in the inner rooms among the women of the hoiFse. The Sonis aie 
paid partly hy the weight of the omainont and partly hy the kind of 
work. Tlie rates vary from Pe. ,1 to Pe. 1 and are sometimes as high 
as Rs. 3 the tola of c’ghty grains. Besides from working in gold the 
Son! has other sour(-cs of ineome. The clearings'^ in his shop are every 
day hea}iC‘d together and sohl to professional dust-washers or Dhul- 
dhnyas. These men every second year dig the lloor of the shop and 
take away the earth in carts. For this the Soui receives a lump snm 
varying in amount according to the niimher of his cu'tomer?. A gohU 
smithes average vearly earnings from all sonrces vary from Rs. 1()0 to 
Rs. 600. As a class Sonis are well off. In respect both of lodging 
and clothing they arc in good condition and .spcnil more in caste dinners 
and marriages than any other artisans. Against the fact that the Soiii 
is a loser owing to the growing desire among high caste Hinilus for 
pearl ornaments in place of gold ones, is to be set the turn of fashion 
which is forsaking ]da’n in favour of finely worked ornaments. Except 
afexv Parajias in Kaclih who are stone-matous carjienters and husband¬ 
men, Sonis stick to their hereditary calling and are aA'crse to now pnrsuits. 

The Parajlas are inferior workmen who nse their talents chiefly as 
forgers of ha-e metal. ith this exception tlie Sonis as a class are 
intelligent and clever workers, the Sonis of Amreli in central Ksitliia- 
vacla being specially noted for }dain burnished work. They are 
quiet, well-behaved, hardworking, and fond of show and pleasure. In 
Surat their sj eeial pride is in keeping handsome bullock e.arriages. 
Socially Sonis Imld a high p.osition ranking next to Vflnifls who with 
few exceptions wilj .smoke from a Soni’.s ])ipe.“ Sonis and Kans;irt'is 
must formerly have exerc sed great influence, as, except Vdnias, they 
alone enjoy the title of .Mahajan or great men. As a (dass Sonis are 
religious and respect the ordinary Hindu giids. Some of them are 
Shaivs, someA'allahlineharya-,.and .xome .Svaminirayans. Allliave llieir 
family goddesses. Tliefanhlv goddesses of mo-t are Vaghodivari'' and 
Mahalakshiul and of fithers ITlnghij, hloinai, and A-ir. d'he I’arajids 
worship Are morning and evening and offer incense dh I'p to the fire. In 
Kaehh soineof the Parajias have as then- gn.ariian-sjiivit Klictra]hi tlie 
god of honndaries or a Alu-alman saint. Tin* familv goddess csjiccially 
Ahighe-hvaii is reiu-csented hy a triilent ]:aiuted vith /.nii/.o' or red- 
powder in one of the nielie- in the siop. A lamp fed with elaritied 
butter is plai;eil near the godde-s i-, woi-~lii]iped e-pc'-AlK- on 

Sundays before .-itting to work. Except some Panijiiis in Kacli'h all 
worshiji the image- of god-in their hou-e- and all helieve in exorcism 
witchcraft and the ordinary omens. Some Shvimali Sonis arc careful to 


Mn-durli (tli« T'hanixi.is whop tlu''■trwet ilu-t tir-' v- i'v h^pii ti> uaihtr 

tlu' ilU'l Ti. ar till- Soih’^. hoUM* hi llu- ]iop»‘ o| thuli' cr •'Ohm' jiurtich ^ oiUjohl 

‘ Soil!- laiik in \t to V.iu‘n>. in M))nr M.Tith (hiiarit’l vil^au* - l)h-(l:i'< will Hot 
I'jit food ccjohril hy a Soul, hfrau-p likr Khalp.is or tanm r- in tht ii work U'P a 

shallow tartlioii jar or/.fiz//// and Ika aiiso t)ip Dlitili- will jii.t tat ihod (q.oktd hv a 
Klia'l pa, 

■' V:i''j:ht sin ari i" 11* vp« 1 to liavo oroat* «l two m*n Itoth nf tin m \':i iii.i's Tim t-hh-r 
took to Tuakinu'nruaiiK'iiU and was called ^tjin mul Uio youiiuor lakiiihr to Inulc was 
calUd V<i)iiri, " 
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look at a lucky object early in the morning so that they may fare well 
during- the day. d’hey keep the ordinary Hindu fasts and feasts. 
They attend the temples of tlieir laTli in their cit’es and towns and 
Hsit Hindu p’aces of pilyrimajj-e. Akho (about .4.D. 1710) the celebrated 
metaphysie'au of Ahniedabad, and Lalo who tiour.shcd about fifty years 
ago in Kachh were Sonis. At present (a.i). ISO 7) they have no holy 
men or Uin.yaf.s-. Their family lyiests are Aivlieh, S'drasvat, and 
Shnmali Jjr;'ihuian&'. 

On the birth of a child a midwife is called and in the ease of a male 
ohiid the news of the b’rth is sent to the father. On the sixth day after 
a hirth the goddess Chhathi is worshipj)ed. Among the Parfijnis the 
worship on the sixth dav has the pe mliarity that a tool js wrapped in red 
elotli, set U}iright in the l\'ing-in room, and worsh'pped by tlie women of 
the fu nilv witii I'aitl'ii and Howers. A woman lemains nnedean from 
tliirty tnforti' (lavs after childbrth. Among the Parajias the idea of 
the woman's impur'ty during then' thirty cr forty days i.s so strong 
that her tou-h is considered a pollution. On the t'.veifth day after 
birth the chiid is naniel by the father’s sister. The first g.ving of 
cooked foO'l to the child takes place when it is five or s'x muntlis old. 
Of the six d vis'ons of Son's the Tragad' and Par.'] as aOne wear the 
Brahman thread. Among theTragad' the t'lVcad i cremonv is performed 
when t!ie b iv is from serea ti nine year-- oM w't’i full Hralunau 
rites. Aitioag tiie Peraj';!- t’le loy i' u’rt. wiiii the sacre.l thread at 
marrhigc d' he is mavr’e-l b-.-f n-e be s ilftevn or at ilcteen if he is not 
mParr ed biPoro that t'me. Tb.e boy is g-vt with the threa-l without 
any ceremon'es eitlmi- hv a v.m’lv pr esc or i-y a \ a shnava ilaluiri'j. 
Like Vhn'-Is the otlier nnir d ^ isimis of S--.iis wear the Brahmamc 
thread only wlicii pi-if,ir>ning ■ mi -t dm'Ji ( eiva.i'iu e-. Exi-ent 
tliat the Wo non : iin. (- '.’.r-e or In-ky -'o.-the S-.m marv;'Le d-.O' not 
d i'fer fr-i'-.i tile N eu a iiimrsre. 1’ ' r--'' uenorrJ'y men'c-l boiori- 

twent\' p.n i y'r''- win n lhe>' :i ir-- •! mn t-i :\-.i !\e e.-am t-M. .'-nmn^ 
t'le Aliinobafh. Siir'in'-i- o-,v m, t-. the --av 'ry if b lys, the 

yive- are Lonendiv ohh-r tha i t’le bn-baiids. 1 he .Marus, Tavajias, 
and Clnu'otav a Shvinnili Son - ]>ra-tii’ ]'olygan.\v ao.d allow w ih.w 
ma.rviagi'. Among ('harota.r a Shnniai ■- a.lone tiie w-fe is tree ti 

divorce lier Im-'band. '1 he expense of a Soni marr agw ord nar ly 

varh's fi’oni l!s. lUiJ to ll-..Ex-ept among some Paraj-’is the 
lap-tillin-g ' evenioiiv lake-' t'ki'e in the < our'C of the seventh month 
after a woman's liv-l i-oiicei-t on. d he oonis burn tlieriha-l, Ihuaj as 
wlio re\i‘reu'e .Mu-al’e;in sa iit-. a-oiie buri'. dhedealh (Oiemones of 
tho'C u lio bin'll do not d her ro-in \ an a dcatii r te--. J he lu aresL 

relal 'ons of the de-ei.'e l rema n inijiure for ten daV'. Sh rotldha is 

performed for four ila\ s from t'.ie tenth to the thirteenth. 1-a-di 
eomuiun tv ha-- its headman or //a,'<7, wiio, in eon-ultat'on with four or 
live leading men, settles caste disputes at .a meeting oi all the men of 
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1 Tn tlio oasi- ot' tiu- (’liai-utavi-i Slivinuili S jths aiuoiiy wliom m ii-viagt-aiili- girls arc 
scarre. tik-la'v’s marriage exja n-t--rar_\ frnjii 1I> ilCO t-> Its. lii lilt- ca-i- of 

-Minuiialr'nli Sliriiirali-- aiu aiLr klio-.n ln-ys are -i-an-o tli-- eirVs marriave e\T oases \ary 
from Ks, '-'00 to I!., KrO. 
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tbc Lastc. Tlie'r boys oenci-ally kani a- niueli CJnjarati wrlt’.ny ami 
reading as tlie'.r calling rc([uivc'. Few I'areiits are anx'dus to g’lve 
their ehildvcn much schooliiig, ami very few liave r sen to hm'i posit’.oiis 
as ]’!ea<lero or in Government or nath e i-tate serv.ce. 

Sutlia'rgrir Carpenters, with a strength of 123,948, are oretty 
evenly di.-tr.ljuted over the piv.vince. They beLong to s x divisjons 
Ahir, Gujar, Mevdda, Paueboli, Marvadi, and V aish. Of the-e the 
Pancholis and Yaishas are found only in Gnjaiat })royer, the Gujars 
and Marvddis in Gujarat Kathiaviida and Kachh, and the Ah.rs 
only in Kachh. Tiie Gujar'.;, nreviidds, Pancholis, and d aislias clami 
to be the descendants of ^d^hvakarma the divine world-builder, the 
Vaishas by a courtesan or r^'s/iijd, the Gujars by a woman of Gujarat, the 
Mevadas by a woman of Mevild, and the Pancholis by a woman ot 
Panehal near Delhi. Two at least cf tliese deriyatious are only meamng- 
makings. The high ].ositi(’n of the ^ aishas seems to show that they 
are not the offsp ring of a coni'to.san hut arc a trace of the old Hindu 
division of Yaislnm or Traders. Similarly the low piosition of the Panehals 
fuj.| orts the rlow that tlie word is Panoliuii or I’anclikuli the same as 
Panchas that is the half of 1 Basils or only one-iinarter [ uro blood. The 
iMarv^di Suthdrs of six brandies, BluUi, Bonibariii, Cholnin, Ratbod, 
Solanki, and Tuur ciaini to liave lieeniMiirvad Ilnj'.'uts ; and the A'bir 
Suthars of six tribes Avadya, Biiala, Choluin, Fagnisbia, Gliati, and 
Phodherya claim to have been A'liir Kshatri.^. Brtli i\Ian-adi.« and 
A'liirs took to cav'i entry when Parshnram resolved to do'troy the 
Ksliatris. Tlie Gnjars sav that they weie once stone-mas(,ns as well as 
carpenters, but ga\e up' sb'necutting ijccan-e of an attack made on thc’ir 
when Sidliraj Javsiinr ha'l cogaged them to l./irM lus Ruilrann'.l.^ Tlie.r 
ea^te has tber' sav a thiai-ar.cl subd \ls.on~.* dix'cc! t that the other live 
division- cat' b I'd cukid bs' Ya dias none of the sA divishms cat 
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li'l'ii )■ and piri\alcly cat i'-li and the llc-b of goats, they live on M'gcta.bie 
food and ab'tain from lirpuor. 


‘ A 111 ink ml’, tk{ 35’ < Jillfd Vj’>lj\rikan))H s that '5 l*L*u ,\» .-gn w lira tla ir 

ca'li- wa-. V'lrnit'l tk* Iv aaf** >t'aN wasliid rf^iil.u-l\A rriicnf d ikr DiG>t ''iicnd ///ih'/fri or 
It At, nud ]n rfornaMi rtln r cvn ima.irs lik<‘ ilpahman-r, and iikr tin in w rvr dl\ iiU'd iiitt) 
iaini it s and Ir’aiiidir'i ahakhmi, 

' A HP 'V.'^ -^uiidis I'i'iiK an- AirAr.is I>akvani Idianliv :i^. Dmlliaia^, (duu- 

Milli'i, I iiidi.-i V>, I’inav.i-. Vadam'is, and V.iiradiil'^. Xlit'P n’t- d-gy faiaily imnn s 
r.itli V ll an c’an m td! r di' idon-,. 
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Sutlifirs may Fe d'.videa into two classes, town anil village carrenters 
Tlie tov/n carpenter ;s oaneia’ly well tra'iied and skilful in Iiis calling, 
lie lias a full ^ct of tools, hatchets or vanslo, chisels or cidlina, a 
hatniuer/u-il//"!//, a saw o'r;', an anger xnhli, a piano rando,ii, bamboo 
yaiil ineasiue ijaj, a }a'r of comrasses and a ta^c, worth together 
from In. dO to Ks. 30. As a rule the Suthhr bathos early bel'oie he 
sets to work. The horns of work vary slightly. In some [‘laces the 
earrenter begms at seven, works till noon, takes an hour’s rest for dinner, 
ami IS again at work till sunset. In other places the carpenter rises 
about Six, dees some job or liou^o work for a cou'ilo of hours, and after 
a meal go-es to work at 9 A.rr. Tie works till o r.M.when he takes half 
an hour’s lest during wlricli lie eats j arched grain and aga'n sets to 
work till sunset. The women of his family do not hehi a carpenter in 
his ■work nor do they earn wages from otlvcr sources. After ten or 
twelve yeais of age h:s sous join their fatlier or iiis friemls in ea-i}' jobs 
and earn to d auiias a day. I’eshles on ordinary Hindu holidays 
Sutlii'u's do no work on the dark fifteenth of every Hindu ninnth and 
in sontli Gujarat on citlier eleventh of the four rainv months (June to 
Sej'temher). In north Gujarat Sutliars do not work dtuiing the Ja n 
Paehusan holidays. The rvavly income of an ordinary town carj enter 
varies fioni Its. ilOO to lIs. 100. Many town carpenters devote them¬ 
selves to sj ceial work. Some bu'Id houses, some build carriages ami 
riding carts, some carve wood for art'cles of furnitnie toys and calicn- 
lirinters’ blocks, some arc house contractors, and some Iniild ships and 
oil-picsscs. In cities and some of the la-rger towns honse-huilding has 
of late been a favourite investment. Every year many houses aie bu'lt 
giving employment to a large number of ear}enters. The Innse buill- 
ing season does not generaliy begn miioii berere tlie end of ofaieli 
liccau-o the sun sets later in the siunmer than in the winter months airl 
because the car; enter’s da'dv v.’ork i- lixed not by the mriut'CV of hours 
but by the t me of -un-et. A hoime-bu Ki ng ear] enter icec’vcs hes.des 
scraps and ^havlngs fur fuel a da lv wage in cash fro'ai ^ to i’2 aniai'. 
He aho earns s'liiiethiiig l.v working extra hours. Among the lo u-e- 
builders is a ■'[■ecal class known a.s Gajjars or niea-'Urcrs. The-e 
■measurers a'c h'ghly skilled carj enters wlio [U-ofcss to know the lionse- 
bu'idi.iig niies lahl down in the Shil]ia tshastra or the science of eaiyeiiti v. 
'I'lie ](‘'.t of overseer wliT-'i the Gajj.ar generally iiolds, is a covetedt 
one and though d Is as a lule liereditarv in certahi fani l.es, theie is 
nothing to prevent an ord navv car]-euter iJ special ahil ty vising to the 
lost'oii. I’hci'caicno I’ai's'i m-iMu-aliiuin Gajja.rs. In anaiig iig for 
tile W(.od Work of a new house tlie j-.iact'ce is to call ui one of t'icsc 
measurers. ih' ilraw- uji a i-ough plan, e-t-mates the cost^^ and with 
his cmplover goes to tniv materials from timber inerehants. He brings 
as manv la-rpenters as are wanted, and.wlnle the work is gmiig on, acts 
a,s ovcrseei', receiving mic-fourth more wages than tlie other ear[ outers. 
Ill building a new house three lehgiuus cerenionies are jcrformeil, at all 
<‘f wliieh the Gajjar must he purscnt. bhi a lueky-day the door-]’ost 
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or Idi'sdkli of the ma'n entrance is set u;i. The owner of the house with 
the helj) of the fam pr'eA wovfh'i s the ih;or-po~t, festoons it with 
man!;o leaves, airl mark; I'oth it an I tiie brow of the Gajjar w th kankn 
or rehj ovoiler. lien the centre tie-heam or tnaljli is erecte^l, wli'ch is 
also (lone on a Ineky 'lay, the Gajjar is ayain ] len^ut. The owner of the 
hon-e worshij'.s tlw t'e-licam aiiT roiP roimil it from two to thiee vanls 
of white cloth. Tiio ‘G.ijjar’s foiehcal is markc'l with /.v/nt/i an.l the 
cloth is allowed to lema'n (on the ] ost for several 'lavs, after wh’cii it is 
taken h}’ the Gajjar. P'.irinr;- tiie tlr.st A-shd-lh (.Julv-.\ini’nst) or 
SJirdvaa (Auetust-Soptomoor) after the new ilweliino’ is hahitahle, the 
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IS 1 rends an 1 ’•elatuns and all the workmen 
r t cs "1 ti.'!-' (ca d ii'.e that llu? o'uest; iii-tead of 
t ;n loW' .11 cvei-v I’i.oni ;n the liouso. and that 


'.f the hoii 
enyJoye 1, 

sit' i'lr in t’le street 
elai’isol huu'-r or /,//( and /r.M/.ser the chef :u't o'le in t’lo ilinner. 
In aerreement w'tli the favonv'te (iiijar.it ih''ctrine if teivleniess to I'fe 
theidA'ta or iion~.i!o> ,> hel<l t'l ho .an exj.T.toi'v reionn'inv for the loss of 
animal 1 fe n huild iit;- a house. ]’eh isl this lefined explanat'on he the 
two wovldw.de rea.I'lis for a house-wan an" : iiv.-t to j'loa-e tiie ].!ace- 
sp.rit annoyed l>y the ires,:i~~ an-1 lnu-'en i,t the new lioiise, and -c.sind 
to ilr.vo foith or to h i-.ue ,n the feastm-s the xairiant s^i r t- wli j liave 
ma le tlie r lo.i" ii" n t ac e'.'.'.| ty haif-lin, dii‘ 1 diweil r.o’, f si ful as it is 
hoth toi Si ar.no’ evil i.ilhii-ni e- !.y means of ;t~ "nard an I cvlit '■ .and food, 
an I also li-oni ,ts imver i.f teiu; t liif ties; acdi" s]i ]■ ts fiom their 
]!erehe; on lIio walls a el the ratters mt * ih." (ater.s, the ei’ste f.m^t (a^i 
liai'oly he exj eet'’.! to ii iiiove i'll caust's < f ihmo-e;-, Purliier the h nisc- 
"iiar l an may he ciiri'y at th.i ru.ii ef her oM home, or, ereii if well- 
d;-,o-el her niiiie.iie ~ ;i; t to i.e weak - la 
imr new- c.'i-jooiii. P f.ri.:w-' thatelin 
o’liai'il or til,it - , ,ie r \ai ■ mr |- ie ai n o; e 
h ’ll al ter t Iii‘ ea-te d naer has oe.ai hel 1. 

or the-e iiiterlo. (i-s, or ,t may 1 e the "iani'e i 1 tlie e\:l eve of envv that 
huiiihles tne prale ol the j'l'ioj eioiis, or the (hi’ii[s from iiudried mortar 
or 111' Ill's fiom hall-seisiiii(‘d t’liiher eail'e se!<ne;s. 'I'lic elders 
oil atiie niore Ireely when a year is j ast and hle-s tlie hoiise-om Idess if, 
h\ h ' 1 ' favour, thi' un.rienilly iiitlueue(>s ha.ve been haullceil of the vnetiin 
wiiieii, aeeonl.no-t" the Guj init sav-ii", IS due hef ire the elo-e of the 
llrst year in a new house. 

Of the many variefes of w irk earried on hv cai'i enters next in 
imp.rtancc to h .uso-hiid ihi" cu.mm tlm l.i'I’dii" of hiillock an 1 hersu 


c siie Is not \e!, at e.r.e in 
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J'i ther t'le ano'i'V "uardian, 
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carriages. The carriage ImTders are generally Pursis aird the rest 
Hindus. The buitler generally carries on business on his own account 
employing ca: ei.tei's aUil } aying them daily wages. lie rarclv keeps 
ready-made carriages fur sale, gcneially building to order. 

The woodcarvers and furnituremakers arc Hindus anil Parsis ; the 
furniture.nakers generally J’arsis. T'ney carve in b'.a kvrood anil in 
sanda wood and m.ike furniture either for sale or t ' order. The 
woodcarving of Snrat, and of iM.'uigrul and Sihor ius'.uth Jvathiavacla 
is specially skilful and delicate.^ The carpenters of ifaagrol are clever 
woodcarvers showing their skill not only in the wo.lwurk of houses 
but in the more deiieate carving of hlackwood and sanlalwood Ijoxes. 
Sellers of old furniture and houmhihld ng luaterial- am known as 
AYood-doalers or Kiitp'tias. All Katpiti is Ijut a few I’aivis a,al Husal- 
nians are Hin'lns. Wh-m an old huu-o is to lepareddowa, the owner 
of the hons-e eails a Kfitpit'a, who cst.m ites the value < f the woodwork, 
'Vhen the house is pulle I d -wn the Kiitp.tia earric- ail tr.e wo.rhvoik 
to his yaiii. Soinetiinc's he sells the ni.her.al' as they aie and soinc- 
tiinos f.'Oshens tiiem an i pa^se- ilieni a-new. PuntbirMing and the 
rnak'ug of oil-])-, es-es are eons ih-rcd unliv ky as th'.usand-of insects are 
de^troyed hy tire oil-press and th.e 1> at. Piirsis and rancholis that is 
the lowest Sutiuirs akue en.g.ige in this industry. Pars; hoalbuddeis 
are called ird'/icN. 

The vi lage caipeiiter is not fiaiiid in every village, only in villages 
of considerah.e s’ze. In h's work ho is loss trained and elumsier than 
the town ( arpeiitor. Hi- chief ooenpation i> the making and mending 
of lie d tools. Home of thont can make oai'ts and do the woo. 1 work of 
the pooler clas-, of hou-es. The lands formerly set apart for the use of 
carpenters ha\e heen ronthuied to them by tTuvernment on their 
agrieing to ]iay a fia tMu of the icgukir yearly lentak In addition 
to the outturn if his field-, the earpenler reee \es from the villagers a 
certain amount of grain or arii'lh f.-.r making and mending their field 
tools. Wdien special work is a-kel of It in. making a i art or balding 
a house, the village caipentcr is pai 1 in ea.-h at the oidinary market 
rates. 

All .-Is ilivi-ioiis of Suth^is arc iiuiet thrifty and soher. In religion 
thev are Paruamipanthis, Painanandis, Hhaivs, ISvJuiintiniyans, and 
Vailabh icluii vas. The Hv.imiiiarayan Sulhars huild tlie teinjdes of 
their sect witlmnt taking wagec in Kathiavaila and Kachh, ^utha^s 
aie gi d !c-s wor-hip]icr-. liiiiereiit lamincs have different goddesses, 
sir h as Plianiiiha'i, Chamnnd. niirangad, .Maha,M:iya, Matae, Solauki, 
Vachnv.i, and 5 orai. .At beheve in sor cry witoherail and the ordinary 
omens, d’hey keep the usual lliudu holidav.s and visit jilaces of Hindu 
pilgrimage. Ao ceremonies are performed on the day of a birth. Ou 
the sixth d.iy after biitli tlie g ddo-s Chhatlii is worshipped. After 
cliildbiith lh.‘ mother remains unclean thirty to forty days. On the 
twelfth day after birth the ehild is named hy the father's sister, d’he 


I A te.iiitifiilly i nsvcil iiiimotiu 0 lion-i-\v:i- pr-parc-l hy .a Siir.ot c-iryenicr for tpr 
llomoai Art lAhiliulii'i ofis;:;. It wu- mu li lulmir-il .-mil sunt to l.ml.oul. Tlio 
t iiK'r I'arprnU rs nre t.iiroiu- tor m.'i-sivo \i ooileii clicsts oniamoutfil w ith tirn>- IN'o 
i' mil i’ll 'O' U in 1 i V. ril'lii'tr n it tit IS Loiiijili'tp w illio il oul' or iiu ir tsili.r do - ts. 
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iii st nivii'.o; of c.'o’kc.! I’o'il tiike-i piaco when the eh'ld is ;-ix nuniths old. 
0£ the tix d'vi'i.^ns of Snthrirs the Viii'h iinil the ^Icvada's in north 
Gnjorat wev.' the lirahmanie thien-l. The thiead coiemon}' is per- 
forniel ivith full Brahuian'e liio-. The Satluirs^ maniette customs 
do not (lill'er from tliose of \'aniis and Kiuilds. Chris are married 
before eleven aa.l b'>vs l.'efore sixlceu. Aiiioiio’ the ddilsh and cim')n(T 
the dievaihis iu north Gujarat wdtow-urarriage polygamy and divorce 
aie not allowed; amonpt the r--.t the wflows are allowe.l to marry, 
divorce is granted, and polygamy jiraetised. During the seventh 
month after a woman’s tirst conception the laptiUiiig is performed. 
Suthars burn their dead with the faumo ceremonies as Vanids and Kanbis. 
The nearest lelatioiis of the deoea'cl remain iinjuue for twelve days. 
Sln'i'hlJia ceremonies arc jierformed for four days from the tenth to the 
thirteenth day after death. Castepeople are feasted on the twelfth and 
th.iiteentlr dc.ys. 

Caste deputes among the several divisions arc settle.l either by a 
headman or pate^ or by a few loa'.iiiig men at a meeting of all the 
men of tlie caste. Xo fee is levied on an outsider wl)o takes to 
carpentry. Carpenters who work on the <lark lifteeuth (.if any Hindu 
iiK.intli are fined, and those wh) work as shoemakers are e.xeoromuni- 
oatocl. Sulhurs send tiled' Ijoys to tehool and one of them is a gra luato 
( f the Bonibiy lind'or.sity. Suth.irs e.spocially in citie.s and large 
towns are a fairly prosperous clas.s. 
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Under Bards and Aetoi-s come five classes Bhats or Bahiots bards 
and genealogists, Charans genealogists, Gandhraps musicians, Targalas 
or Bhav'avas strolling players, and Turis low class drummers, with a 
strength of 112,873 or I'll jrur cent of the total Hindu I’opnlation. 
In 18'J1 the strength and distribution were ; 

JIiXDr IjAriis AyjD Actors, 1S91. 


Class. 

Ahiiied- 

ai.ad. 

Kaira. 

Panch 

MahSIs 

Broach, 

Surat. 

Native 

States. 

Baroda 

Total, j 

BhVts. 

3115)9 

7165 

611 

82S 

36S 

19,512 

21,432 

53,875 1 

iCh.Uans 

1015 

417 

1171 

49 

2d 

33,128 


S9.1S? 

Gaiidnraps . 




IS 

37 

LS 


162 

; ai tfaUb ur IHias .»\ i.' 

1847 

96 

J5 


190 

40.57 

esrrt 

12,^89 

Tuns. 

434 

334 

64 

BO 

... 

4231 

16U3 

' 

6819 

Total . 

77oo 

smi 

ISOl 

12C6 

615 

CB.OCB 

1 32,30$ 

112,873 


Bha'fcsor Ba'lirots, Bards and Heralds, with a stiength of 53,875, 
are found in small numbers in south Gujardt and form a large com- 
munitv itt north Gujarat and in Kathiavada. According to one account 
Bhrits are sjuunig from the Creator’s brain ; according to anothci’ from 
the sweat of JShiv’s brow. Other accounts make Bh its the ofEsju-Ing 
either ('f a Kshatriya man and a Brahman widow; or of a man of 
tlie Ya’shya and a woman of the Ksliatriya ca^itc-s. Local incpiiries 
seem to show tliat tlioGnjaj'at Bluit.s wore orginally Brahmans from 
Allahabad and iMarwar who settled in Ahmedubdd and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. That some at ica-^t came from North India apjicars from 
the existouoc of Kanrij-'a Bluit^ both in Ivathiawida and Kachh. 
That their lioad-ijuai'tcrs arc n.uc in Ahmedaleiil and its iic’ghhourhood 
appeals from the fact tiiat thcic are cimeu Bhat settlements oi' ivhl'i-i 
in north Gujarat, tliri'C in Ahme.labfid one in the city itself, iive in 
nc'ghbouriug Gaiicwiid villages. tW'> in Kara, and one m Cambav. 
Or'ginallv tliev had no di\'isions, but d.'visidits arose as they seceded 
from the Brahman standai-il of ]>urity and ailoptcl new ealhngs. 
Traces of the i Br.ihmau origni survive in their wearing. Imwever 
iiToo’ularlv and cai'clessly, the i!r:ihman thicad, and in their having, 
espeo ally the Kotiiiavada Bli.dts, sie-ii cians or s!i'l/,-/ius as Ilarinani 
Ka-lii;ini and I’arvatani. Like Bralimans, Bhats of tlie same .'■Auk/ta 
do not intennarry. Tlielr ]ier>(>nal names are I’ajput in form, the 
men’s eniung in -wh/p and the women’s in h.i. Among their surnames 
arc Akhraj. Aiilhi, Hag-a/iia, Baj.'inia, Bliut-ari, Budhdeja. Chana, 
Chikavat, Chod.'ina., llmgar'a, Ja-jara, Jasraj, Klianidia, Knvailaria, 
Arandc-ava.. Bital a, Riina, Bav, Saj Ivat, and Tariparhi. In central 
Gujai-at Br.-ilimau Bhats are found in large numbers. In north 
Gujarat and Kathiavada besides Brahma Bliiits are twelve divisions, 
Atits, llevalvakias, Kaidvahas or Bhands, Kaimjiyas, Kapdis, Lavaiiias, 
ALig.ans, iSagiiris, IMlimangas, Aladliavitrs or Kiiuimaugds, Sadlnis, and 
Yahivanebas, who live near Shetrunja hill in south-east Kathiavada. 
Though the members of these divisions neither eat together nor inter- 
mavrv, all cat food cooked by \Tfnids and Kanbis. In Kachh, besides 
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Bialima-Bliats, there are Doiigrari who_ ilo not as- car the sacred thread 
and who dine with Baji-uU"; an<l Kliavas and Dluidhais wlio are 
iMusalmans. Bralima-liliats; hold a hio'her ]jiace than any of the 
twelve d.visions. Some of thcmhaveheen caieiul to kecptiie loraluiiau 
rule-, ol: soc'al purdv. Thev wtar the sacred thread, do m t ‘rhow 
whlow niarr arre. a.irii, thonodr rn ivaLchh tiiey d no n'ith L(rhanas and 
Khatris, in north (injaidt and in luithiavada they do not d ne with 
otlier divisions f£ Ehats or w.tlr Yaulas and Kanhh. Except the 
o'ci'.fadocrists or fanrilv heralds Bhats look Lke Brahmans \ ainas 
and Kanil's. Heralds k-ok like Bajputs. The men wear lurin’ curled 
moustai-lic-, and wh'skei’s and shave the hair at the teinjdies. Some 
wear 1.cards. Unlike Ih.iipnt woineii the wi\es and dauo-hters of 
Bhats, who are tolerahly I'a r and handsome, appear in pulnc. They 
speak Gujarat'. Thev live in one or Iw-r st rried houses evith hr.ek or 
mnd walls and fled ivofs. In Kaehh and Palanpur all Bh'ts except 
Biahina-Bhats cut lUli and tlesh and dr'nk liquor; in other parts they 
are ven'ctar'ans liv.no' on the ord'iiary food paa'ns. They oat opium. 
The diC'S of the men \ai'es accor.hna’t" their profess'on ami the part 
of the eountrv in whicli they I ve. The I ards ^ of B.'ijpnt clr'ei's wear 
troU'Crs, a Pnijput tnrl.an, a wa'-t’ and with a damper stuek in it. and a 
short cotton ei at with rour <•/,///.;• m’ idats. In fornu-r r'lnes instead of 
the short cotton cat they wore a firll 'kite I cat that fell to the 
ankles. The Ih'm'manpa Blnits hrtr'ad of a turl iiir w'u l a woniaiP.s 
rohe round tlie head. '! lie [siciiin a.ii'i At t Bluit' d.ic" like Att turd 
Sadhu heppai’s. Uthev Br.at' tlie-s 1 kc the l•tiu•l■ m ddle c'a.'S Hindus 
amonp’ udioui thev 1 vi*. and kuat worucii dre-s 1 kc Eauhi rvoiiieri 


cxcej.t tiu.l lU cut 

■.ill (i 

ill j/.: at 

t\ry Wlhl 

M. ly full 

I'Ctt'l 1 t.l 

S W til 

fiftieii to t-.vi-nry < 

11!, I s 


j.'k 'i’i.u u: 

111 ] at: 0-1 

c id i'h 

;lt' are 

Bajput', hut. excel 

■t 'll 

‘L'l ' 

V ' uj 

,0.1; ni 'lilt 

' cl,’.- 

i i .mills 

Kanh.s K' l.s au't 

.'■au.;’' 

- l'a\o 

t u L 1 *' 1; r i. X 

who \ ' t 

I'lc'r 1 

alien’s 

hon-e." 1 he iilu.t ' 

• t''e 

_<'a iJ 

■ u -1 ha .1 a: 

I'l I'll 

1 0’ il.s 1 

a.tioii’s 

fanvily."' .'.ir. A. K. 

I. 

U'tU 

' - : • \\ hi ! 

the .;i l|C s 

< U'-f'll ri< 

tilO 

Bhdt sets out on hi- 

\ tai! 

ly l-Pip 

to \ • .1 CU !l 

1 r the I'hq 

l-lkl UliJJ 

i’iolil 


‘ A liiii-'l'!J 1 !■] ], ;irs wu! niit ill, il.um v, ii n |i-.s'use iim i,f nMrli is 

scrieilol lii'iil, l.'c ami otfi u rcl.',\ < m. ..o, li iijssi hi. stnnr or 

in oil'll' 1 '.- ill.it I'l il.ol in tla o.i '.'111 (liov ol; O'",',' i r i 1 -.,o i iliro llu-i 
.Milla, II. no,-'. 

-Ill t''. 111 - ami l.o-m lilliCi - m i-i ■ i ra' l.ni.no a UliU -,im,tiiii,. m t. 'iroin lii, 
l\aii[ii ],.ar'i’l'oi'i I-u, X'O t*i IN. .*lo’o. .V lici i.oiilv mmi.i i i im . ]i,i. .i- n.mii a. 
E.s. ,-iOO. 

■' '1 111 r.cli liliat' aro iouml ilii'-tU in Uniai it, tin y ar. lo i uI'Iom.m n in oiliov i a.-t. of 
Imli.i 'j In ir main o< I u)Mii'n Is r. jii alii’V\i r-i ' (,i ll.i i ,■ on n i oinj,,-n on ov soli'-Tions 
i'l'oiii llii.iln 1 '-• nil', 'lln_\ oliaiit \ oi'm . in a .f. lo ]i,. nliav I'l llhin'iUos ami not nnjilt as- 
iiiO I" a sir.C'Oor, as ilio si.mhil.iti' n ofdioi.ho ami an i n-rci rio crais 1 ';I lo 11 n .c vo 
itVoittoiho j'oitry. wliiili is i itln-v t" I'r.ii-o bom,, rcioiiiml iian'ior oonim, niovalo 
a \iitori. n i-oril a tranicil cont, or ^laiioci viso ,i on s, at oIi|,,t. Iti,’ liimlu rajiis 
and (liiiftaiiis linio v m rally a flliat in tlnir family, nlio atti inK tin in on jnililio 
(I'lasiniis and icils of 11 voninny. Ifuriiic tin-.-jirooi s-ioiis tlm I'di.it lonillv soniids 
tho r;'i j.i's jiraiso and i'roclainis Ills lUli s 111 In [lorl'olii ilacl liLOinif ii i- l,'i;mua_o " I'orljos’ 
Orionlal M oinoirs, II, SI*. '1 lie atitlmr if tlio Aiioe.\l.li,ii i spi alts of Uhats and 
( liiirans as aiiimatiiipr tin- tr<'n]is by tlioir siiiiCs. lili.its i \oi ||, i| (haraiis in i lironoli'tty 
wliik-CliiraUb Mt'Vi.'liittor soliliors. t .ladwiii's A.in i-,\til.ari, II, 70 , Xod sp, aks of the 
Bliits as proftsbloiial fjonealotrists. Annals of I!:i|a!>th iii 1. i!:!. 
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whom he lia^ icoeiveh o'l-auti: of land or money. lie time.; liA avrival 
to suit occasions nf marriage or other domestic festivals and sings festive 
songs prejiared or im])rovised in honour of the oc■ca^o:m. After tlie 
usual coirrtesies he ]3rcduces the vu/ii, a ])ook written in his own or h's 
father’s crabbed hieroglyphics, which ’.f the chief is the lih'it or head 
of the family contains the descent of tlie house from the founder of tlie 
tribe ; if lie is a pJvUi'i ijif. or civlet the licrald’.s account l»eg ns fio;n tlie 
immediate ancestor of the branch. The history is inters]lerscl with 
verses or ballads, the ‘ dark sayings ’ contained in which, Mimetimes to 
the aecompaiiinient of a musical instrument, are chanted in musical 
cadence to a delighted audience, and are then orally interprete 1 bv the 
bard with illustrative anecdotes or talcs. Sometimes he leeitos stories 
of the warlike deeds of the chief’s forefathers, sings in pra se of the 
living, Or tells old legends and tales of hah’bveadth escapes. The Viihiov 
book is also a record of authority by wh’ch quest ons of eonsanguiuitv are 
determined when a marriage ora dispute relating to ancestral propertv 
is under discussion. It is the duty of the Bhat at each periodical 
visit to register any birth marriage or death which may ha\'e taken 
place in the family s'nco his last eli-cnit, as well as to chronicle all other 
events worthy of remark which have ooeuiTcd to affe.-t the foitunes of 
his patron ; imr has ever a doubt been suggested regarding the accurate, 
much le.ss the honest, fullilment of this duty by the bard.’* They 
receive a fee for every entry made in tlieir books and a yearly jucsent 
according to the liberality of the chief. Bhats are hold sa/red l»y all 
Rajputs and it is to his Bhat that the proudest Rajput h^oks for solace 
in adversity. A favourite Bhat has often great inriueu'.e in a Raj])ut 
house. 

Under British rule the Bhats have lost their power and means 
of earning a livelihood, dlany Bhals have abandoned their here- 
cb.tary calling and become husbandmen. Some are well-to-do bankers 
moneylenders and traders ; some are engaged'.in their hereditary calling 
either cxclusivelv or in addithin to agriculture during the ra n-. ; 
.some are grocers and village sho])kecjiers; an I Mi.ne out of ncci'^s’tv 
are day-labourers domesth' ser\-ants and messengers. A few am.ing 
them are beggars. While m<)ving from lioU'C to house the Xagtin 
Bheits Ijoat a tokri or drum, the Kaukalis carry a ti’.dent, and the 
Pillimaiigas a knife. 

An interesting featme in the h story of the Bhats was their use as 
securities’ for perha'p.s IdO years before .and for some years after tlie 

’ Mr. A K. riirbR-' Hr-' II. 

- It i'l ih.it FsAia Tu'lur Mill (r>. Hr^t intnvInfR*! Uw Bliut'? 

''Ct’uritifs for (lovt'VUiiB’iit ri'V«’Tini\ KRthia\\ Ar ^elut'tioii-s, XXXIX. lAirt 1 277. Mr. 
Kiiiloch Forlx's (U.is Mala, I. thinks that the stvurity iti oranipnt 

matters wa.-, introiluRt’il (Invlnii th»'anavfhy whifli prevaik-d in (iujurat after the uy, v- 
throw' of the Anhllpnr dyiui-'ty tnwavds the el«>>.e ef the thirteenth oi iitury. lii a.d. i 7s*) 
i^fr. Janies Forbes (Or, Mem. II. 89-t>0) wrote: Tlie IJiats oiler tliem'.eUes as ^eeurity 
to the ditVereut governments fiw payment of Uielr revenue and for the jxo >d belKulour of 
the zamindArs patois ami puhUe farmers ; they aKo ]nvomo {Tuarantees for treaties 
b tween rival prliKa s. and fop the perfonnamn* of bonds by indivblnals. No seeurity Is 
esteemed so bindiiiic or saevtd as tliat of aUhit; beeause t.ii failure of the obli<ratiou 
h-‘pi'oete'K titlu' Ibmhc of the o'b'udinL'’ a’nl i.i IjN jeAseUCe dg^tvovs either 
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inti Oil net on of Britisli rule. At the clote of the la-t ccntuiy Bhn't 
secuiity was ill eommoii u'lC both to cu'ure ] aynicnt of lents and to 
prevent breaches of the jence. Xo deed or trauf-aet on wa^ considered 
lalid uniess it was couuters’gned by a Bhiit. This was the security 
the early British ofiicers obta’r.ed (a.ti. iJiUf) froiii the cli'efta’us of 
KathiavadPi and other yards of north Gujauit.^ In a country infested 
with rohhois the Bhat was resorted to as tlie only y)Crson whose security 
could be acceyted without danger. Kolis and Birds as well as Bajyints 
lesyectcd Bhat security. ‘ The Bhat ’ says i\fr. ^V. K. Foibes- ‘liail at 
his command moans of cxtort'ng' com] ranee with his demands wh.ich 
weie seldom used in va’n. The-e were the rites of tri'njti and a/hit-iia, 
Trag'aconsisted m shedd'.iig his own Ir'oid or the blood of bonie ineniber 
of h:s family and in calling down the vengeance of heaven iry on the 
otlciiiler wliO'C nbst’nacy necessitated tlic .'■acrdice. Bliaina consisted 
iu j'laeing around the dwelling of the rccir'^arrt a couloir of bards, who 
fasted and eourielicd the inhabitants of the house to fa^-t until the’r 
demands were corayd'ed with.'’® On the establishment of Brtisli 
supremacy in Gujarat tliese rites became imj'Ossible and the custom of 


Liiioilf or one of bis I'nuiUy, inipmatinv tlie iinut ilreiiiifnl vine, nnoc of tiie "oils on 
t'lie iioivl of lilm who bad lOinvidUd biiii to sbe l lliu bioml of a BliAt. This is deemed 
a dire latiutroiibe a> Hii.diu biliioe Uial for Uio I'-ln'it’s life, lo aliiidi a liiali veneration 
Utraili.^ oerr and air vc tbe eonimon liorn r of blovddied, rj^sial nstitntion nill bo 
cenianded from the agiiressor by an off.-nded deity. It is tborii'ure iiry uncuimncin for 
ail c bli^ratiim to be broken nian a lilmt stands seen itu For tl.is res]o iisibilitv tlio 
1 bats lOiise an annual slii«nd from tlu- distriit libane or iudiriilual they iruariintee. 
'1 bey si'.ni tlnir name and I'liu-e i f ivsiib nee to the ameenieiit. 

' A Tnikisli tra''eller early ill the'i.Wiviitb ioiitiirv wrote; In (.iijar.it i.s a tribe of 
Ij.iiiiiaMie, called Bli.'it, who warrant the-ate coiive>a.-ieo of nun bants and traiel'.i r- 
from one eoniury to anotli. r for a >.(i|iul,o ■.! -nm of mine\. if t!ie ]; ijino., iiiei t 
till eiKi'.V V.i.litbc inu-iiiii.n of i-.bliina lli.ia tin- Tbi.it- 'draw tb ir dd'oers and 
tbie.veii to kill tb..nnsi l’.i - if tin'let-t liarm -bmild lia]ioen to the carataii. 'Ibe 
llajimis then lit ibe e.ira\an pas-Uiiiuo'e-t.d. But if it sufn rs tl,e li ,ist d.iiijanc ti e 
Bbats kill tlu ni-elve-. aid if Uiey did int, tloo would lo-.- tli.ir Ic noiir and" i iw < r 
afterwaids 1,1 ic-[f.l.d. 11', on tic co-.tr.ir,, tl:e> I'ew t. t!,em-i Ke, f,.r the‘akc of the 
ear uan the Uajpnts arc jndocii unilt,. i f death and, .c-c ewenb d b. th, ir Ih i- too, 
with tbeir whole fainllic-. 'Iwu Bliat- were -ei t to atlci.d n-.. Sidhi Ad Kaoinlaa it n 
Indkl ill Trat«. idt Soe. Bom, II. !l. ‘ ' 

U.is M.da, I. ‘-’C3. 

^ (If the I'eiitral Indian Illnlts ; ir .1, bn .M.ilcolm iCo, irnl II, r.>) ivr, f ahnnt 

ls2e: In t'eiiir.u Inilia. aniuii;t the Bbih.dfie and low er Irdi. s the 1 ;b, A- en io\ ..oat 
inHuciire. ’Iie\ piyi p.-ai-i and fame ^ in th.ir -one- 1., tli,,-,. wl,.i|.n it,. lii'„ralK, 

whic tint vi-it wall -atiri' tbo-.- " b.-m n'e. t or in |urc them, in w hi. b ll.cv ncn. rail v 
repi-oacb them w itb-] ui-.oi,-birlli or ..(in,. moriin-t..m I'd'Uie libit 

1‘iill !r' Vc-«.rt- o)i]» \\jj. !i 


' ''fdi J 
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]v I'i^i ;mI, 

I{>| 1 ( !l(!- tn 

• till Ulf, 
ii cniniLl*' 


<i1‘ tin- r- OM Ilf (’.•M/rs t I <l! uiUilr f*n ;i !< 

iii.ii(it (li'2 .-aM’. in -h imm -s x,,ryf,.. j 
<('.’] I a ’(< V ' i.UG . J Ill' iinUL"*-, ‘H‘> « .III. (1 I t - 

]ii' i' ii n'U tlu- ii ot tlie ri'll ul<- :u.il i ni-'t 

l^j'J''t ^•''( t. a 'f't/.Vi'/* Gi* ] aiiKi r (»f Ilulkar'si i.in't 
rU'V'iy (dit ul liU <li>Jt'ni (,r simp, \\ ]>. it- h. liai. (•.hiig t, ■ a sk al 
(-f t.:a f t" wliii’], lie attfi.-l.Ml :i'.liiipi'd, arj.l (MPt-> 1 if tn i n irt aiid 
Scvati’anrs iii'a’iry ScvatiMiiG tliou'Ali ii man oi wi-altli ami inlliB mci. , 

Bln.t ll•ll ob-tinatcI,v reln-i d to pnr.-li ,-e I i- forbe cam c. Hi- tVieml- aft,.,- some months 
suhsi.-ribid embty mines and the Bli A - eiir-es eea-ed ; b..,t it was loo late ’is bis enr-es 

badtalonetlect; w.lb.n a fi w.tear, the banker w;t- min. ,1. It is not diemed witbin 

the power of the pnnee, nmeb le-s o! ant Oiber p, ,t., -fop a Bh t. or . ee.i to pnnisl. 
him lor thus defaming las tictim. Ibe Bln.t i, lemtert, d be tl„. -unerMtioUs ar..l 
e, \\ hicli Lt*n general annni^ a [nuplr iMBbi-.y'., . \,-:i "i 


He I’ s lIic 
' n a •'lipi'fir :i' a 
.G t!a' < i>j' ( L 
til. tlic ] a;J\ ni 
111' hurli (1 at th' in In \,i> 
Iji'iiilrd a J>\ jifmliiiiL’'liim 
i'* hr I iliiiL inadr a tiiinrr 
rywhrrr 'san^ 
'"Uhl not tl«' 
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employino' Blidts as seeurit’es fell into disuse, tliough in parts of north 
Gujarat the practice is still in vogue. The following aie instances of 
the self-sacrifice or frdga which, piobahly more than anything else, was 
the cause of the fear aTid ros]7ect in which the Bhats were held. 
In his Oriental iNIemoirs Mr. James Forbes relates that in A.n. 1775 the 
Peshwa Raghoba or Raghunathrao levied a heavy tax on the people of 
Nailiad in the district of Ka'ra. As the Bhats refme-1 to I'ay, the 
matter was reported to the English camp. The commanding officer 
sent the Br g.adier Major privately into the town to convene the prin¬ 
cipal Bhats, and assure them if they dlscliargeil their cprota quietly 
they might rely upon jirotectmn. The heads of the tribe informed 
the officer they were able to pay more than was demanded in any 
other mode, but if Raghoba persisted in compulsory assessments they 
should prefer death to submission. Kemonstvauccs auil persuasions 
proving ineffectual and Raghoba inexorable, the whole tribe of Bhats, 
men women and children, repaired to an open space in the city armed 
with daggers and with a loud voice proclaimed a sacrifice.' Thev 
once more prayed for an exemption. Tins being refused, they rushed 
furiously upon each olher, and a considerable number perished before 
the astonished troops could disarm them. Oue man, more cool and 
deliberate than the rest, brouglit bis family to the arena before the 
(h'trhdr. It consisted of two younger brothers and a beautiful sister, 
all under eighteen years of age. He first stabbed the unresisting 
damsel to the heart, i'lstantl}" plunged the dagger into the breast of 
one brother and desperately wounded the other before he could be 
prevented ; indeed the wliole hori id deed was in a manner instantaneous.'- 
In -v.D. ISOd a Bhat of K-anna near Viramgam became security for the 
chief of iMalia in iMachhu Kantha. In spite of the efforts of his 
security the chief refused to pay and the h.ird returned home. After 
sitting up the whole night talking tlie matter over, he ordered h's 
wife to make tlieir daughter, a girl of seven, ready for sacrifice. The 
child wa-< hatlicJ and dressed ,n her best clothes and hulding her long 
hair on one si'Ie placed her heal on her father’s knee and without a 
struggle received the fatal blow." 

In AT). iSOS, in Kaira,' a Hindu messenger was .sent to bring a Bhat 
into court. Tiie Bhat without olrjecting to go committed trdgii by 
murdering his own daughter. The Bhat admitted the act, but 
pleaded that accord ug to tito custo.n of h's caste such acts were not 
crimes. The Governor in Council directed that the opinion of the 
easte;)eople slmuld ))e taken on the subject. Tluee leading Bhats 
of Dholka gave the following opn'on: “Any Bhat or B'ihrot 
depriving his mother or elr.ld of Lfe, or committing an act of 


* Forbe.s OrioutAl Memoirs, TT. &0. 

' Trans Bom Lit. Son. I TTic i»ractioe of triiga was not onnfinoil to Bhats and 

Chdraus. BrahiuAH'^, who like B]mt> ami (TiM'ans possessed the qualitication o"' 
^^od-pO'’so^•^od and therefore of beintr '^pcriallv danprorous p:ho,ts, aUo practiced i. 
In A.o a Uajp:ar Brdhman killevlhis mother aial raist^d a stone in her honour with 

the pl<‘tuiV‘ of ail eld woman with a sword throutrh her neek. His objeet was to prevent 
the chief of Amraii tillinp^ certain fields to which the Brahman lahl chiim 
Magistrate of Kaira to the Senior Judge of Circuit, l^Sth "Nov. ISOS. 
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violence on his own bcJy, is not subject to any punishment by the 
caste nor woulJ he be tuineJ out; this has been the immemorial 
custom of the caste; such actions are consideied as appeitaining to the 
dut Cs of the caste. Tf a That commits such an act in order to retain 
possession of lairl or money grants which are undoubtedly his property, 
then lii-> conilnet is commendable; if tlie cause in which he is embarked 
be an unjust one, the act is not commendable.'’ The Bhat ■was 
^enteuceil to three yeais’ impirisonment and a not’ce was published 
warning the Biiats that in future the full punishment for murder 
would be arrarded. 

In .t D. 1816 the rvife of an Alimalabad Bliat was accused of some 
infamous pnact'ce.' The Bhat performed (ritfj't and killed both his 
’.vife anil his scm The Bhats, assembled in a body, took their station 
op)vosito the door of the accuser, and demanded that he should be 
P'unished and expelled from the town. The distmbanee lasted a day 
and n'ght and all the shops vrere shut. One of the two slanderers 
wa maught l)y the Bhats and stoned to doatli. Fora time the men 
sent by Captain Bal'antyne weie able to protect the other offemler. 
But liC was at laA eaiight, cai-ried through the town on an ass, and 
kiilel. 

Seif-Aacr-llco was a duty among Chaians, of whom details are given 
h'.'low, as well as amoirg Bhats. 

On the introduction of tlie income tax in .WD. 1861 the Bhats of Xadind 
vio'ie cakeil upion to ] ay. They lefu-el ni'gh'ig that they were beggars 
an-l had no\'ei' l-co.ije pad a tax'. Warrants of distress were issncil, but 
on a threat of tire var-jarit oflicer rethed from the Bhht.s’ quartcr 
oi toe town. Aew.-' of t'^e tineateircil disturbimee was sent to tlie 
no'^mi.ordfi'’ and t'>e Sn] oi’ idendent of Bolh-c was before long on the 
spur. ills of’i/a-lv’-ed file cniw'd of Bh,-its who to the numhor of 
.’.'iiii mcii 1 i;e 1 e lliei' -.de of [lie ytiect in the neigliliourhood of the 
p'.l'ce--tot "U lo d-;j er-e and pry the tax. Thev refu'Cil. and two of 
theii’-m.'d or wh-i were detocte 1 with pirut'ally concealed knives, were 
ai’oslodi. On th's the Bhhts who linc-l one side of the street in front 
e ■ 10 strifi-'ii s! outed Joifjfi Mi'ifi'iki j/ / A'’ictory to Amha Jlata. The 
eto.er Bh.'it-A at oil'e au'-weroil th:^ call hy iliawing tlieir knives and 
siO'li ug the ■'own bod, c-A. Bomccrf the wounds wcic sl o-ht, but the 
u:e:i!!-r loiinl i i- were ^eieie, and one was fatal. Of tlie whole nuinhcr 
ol r.ci-U'i d n iiefee i j ieadf-.l gniipy, tliico tiiongli jileading not guiitv 
adm'jf'd f] re f.*:'t float ilie\' iiad wouii-IcaI therns(*]\eSj rrlnletlie remain- 
uu' ' '.ea:,ii-t l iheiolie iif hrCMiig inflich'-l tlie wounds but failed 
t’ i' "'c; A ev''euie 111 -.Mpp,]) ( C the charu’e. OF fiirtA-nine the 
‘"o'o ' ,; - -1 , , it ;:i I'll ed, I w I n[ \'-M \ en weu' i lan 'cf irl of /rdi/e - and e.ach 
wc-. .(.,io-:re(| (-1 liii; I’i'onuicnt w'fh hard labour fora term of s'x 
' I ’m 1 mid ,11 addit oil w.th a line of Rs.l'UU and failing pavmcnt to 
I 1 r- inc'l for (liree months longer. 

'-''''I t m iii'.f ve >lates Bhhts are hridly off. I’overtv eoinjeU .some 
Ih ai- to I eg from the mid.lie clas-e--. Butagoul Fduit 1 c'gs from 


1' I . ' m.t 1 full S ■! t 1 
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the higher castes only. According to the saying A Bh^t must not take 
alms from the Jam ; Beggars are many givers are few. ‘ In religion 
Bhats are Ramanujas Shaivs and Vaishnavs, and worshipj'ers of 
Amba Bahuchraji and Kalika. In K.ath-.avada some are Jains, and of 
late years some have become Kahir} anthis, Parinamis, and Svami- 
narayaiis. They worship in their houses the images of Ganj ati, Mata, 
Shiv, and Vishnu, and visit village temples. The house /inUa is repre¬ 
sented by a eocoanut set in a niche before Avhich a lamp fed with 
clarified butter is kept burning during the t'mc of worship. Their 
priests are Audich iModh or Shiimali Brahmans who officiate at all 
their ceremonies. They keep the ordinary Hindu fasts and feasts arrd 
on Busura iSep.tember-October) they worship the hor.se and the sword. 
They believe in evorcTin sorcery and omens, and make pilgrimages to 
DrrArka Banaras and the iSiarbada. Many Bhats have risen to fame as 
poets ; among them are Dhiro Bhagat (.V. 1 >. 1 B 24 ) a native of Savii in the 
Baroda State; Pritamdas (a. n. 1782) a native of Sandasar in Aadiad ; 
and Thobhan Barot (a.d. ISOJ) of Dakor in Kaira. 

No ceremonies are p.erformed on the day of a hirth. On the sixth 
day the goddess Chliatti is wm-shipi'ed when, in north Gujardt 
Kathiiivada and Kaclih, besides a rccd-j'en and an inkstand, a dagger is 
laid before the goddess. On the sixth day or on any day fixed by the 
astrologer the child is named !)y tlio father's sister. After childbirth 
the mother rema'irs impure frmn twenty to forty days. IVhcn a child 
is a year old the tirst giving of cooked food takes pdaco. The })ractice 
of weaving the sacrel thread is not uniform. SacrC'l threads are worn 

by three classes. In the tirst class come tlie boys wlio.-e thread cere¬ 

mony is performed according to Bruliman rites when they are from 
sei'en to eleven voars of age and who contuiuc to wear the thread till 
the end of their I'ves; in the second class come those whose thread 
oeremonv is nom'nnlly p or forme 1 on the marriage day and Avho o'tlicr 
continue to wear the thread or discard it after the mairiago ccrcmonv ; 
in the third r-lass come those who have uo chance of marrying and 
whose thread ceremony is p erformed when they are twenty to twentv- 
iive years of age. Gf the last class some cont ime to wear the 

thread and others iliseard it. I'lieir marr age ceromonie.; do not differ 

froni those of Kaiilds. Marr’ages are not allowcvl among p'eopde of the 
same gotrn or i^hdkha. Contrary to the general custom the clilldren 
of a Kai’hh Bhat and of his sister are allowed to marry. A man may 
divorce his Avife on tlio ground of adultery or harrounoss ; but tlic Avife 
is not allowed t'l divorce tlio liu.-band. Borne allow Avidow marriage; 
others forbid it. I’hose who do imt allow AV.doAv marriage are 
•allied lulin or of gond familv ; tlnwe A\lm allow it are called akiiltn or 
of no familv. V knlia eats with an aknlin but does not give liini liis 
daughter in marriage. In forimn- times p artly owmg to this di>t;nctiori 
of rank and po.sT'oii, partly owing to the poverty of their parents, and 


1 I'lic Oujariiti runs! Jti.^o (that is Pt'nif) ho Jni-ltp Jiimku itiih't liiihjnyili t>l\ Tfr 
fiD/Bf,/]ir, jn>/'< U/iipa/Dk, HB aulnji ,laso (a lUiat) inu'st H*>t Iroin tlie Jam 
(Chu'f of this much H'lf-iv-peet 'vo have. Vour ho^^^Hirs are many, 

H'.y givor'> iu\- «icVtTa]. 
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partly OA\’iug to the heavy expense varyino- from Rs. 500 to Rs. lOOO 
of the marr'acre of a dauoflitei’, some pi'irLs M'Ci'e killed at bh-tli by 
suffoi-athi^ tliom in a basin idled with water and milk. At present, 
cs} Cclally in central and north Gujara't, some Rhiit women of twenty- 
ii^'e ye.ars old have never been man-led. Dnrinji tlie seventh month of 
a wnman'’s first preo-nancy the laj5-fillin£t ceremony is i erformed. The 
Bhiits burn the dead. The shrdddha ceremony is performed from the 
tenth to the thirteenth day after a death. On the twelfth day the 
castcj'oople arc feasted. The neare.st relations of the de- cased rema’n 
impnre for thirteen days. Social disputes are .settled bv a few resj ected 
castemen. Excejjt in some parts of central Gujarat the Bhats have no 
hereditary headman. In Godbra tb.e headman is called Kdv and like a 
few re'pectable men of the caste in other parts of the jirovince, he has 
] over to fine and excomrminieate for breaches of caste rules. In Kaclih 
the ca^te levies a small fee cui every betmtlial marriage and caste feast. 
IMost Bhiits send the r boys to school till they ]iass the fourth or fifth 
Gniavati stawlard. Among- tlic Riinim.anga Bh.its in Kaehli a bnv 
must be edii'-ate 1 as father.s will not give their daugliters to unschooled 
boys. The Bhats are a falling class. 

Cha'raUP, with a strength of od.I.S'S, are spread over Kaehli Kilthia- 
vada and north Gujarat and in j^arts of central Gujarat. They are 
also found in large numbers in Rajputu'na. Accouiing to a Uiiulu story 
the Cliiiran was eroated by Shiv to tend four animals of incongruous 
dis]iosithins^ a lion, a serpent, a c-ow. ami a goat. The lion attacked tlie 
cow and tlie serpent attacked the hon, lint the herdsman bv the gift of 
some of the Ilesh of his arm quTted them and brought them safe to 
yiiiv who ill reward gave him the name of Graz'er.* Acenrdino- to the 
court Charan of Lunavada in the Rewa Ivfmtlia tlie term CTaran 
properly means not graz’er hut fanie—)u-cader. Charans, liv tlr’s 
aeeount, wore ov’g’uidly superhuman spirit-hohigs vankhig witli the other 
half-divine fame-spreaders the isidliis, that is the knowing ones, and the 
Vidyadhilris or female .scienf'ts, new.s-ageiits, and gnd-mos>r'nger-. In 
time, like ecrta'ii other angelic classes, tlie Cluirans settled on c^u-th, and 
hecame the bards of kings and eh'efs. After ParsluiramU disuersicn 
of the Ksliati-is the Ciiarans aeeompan'ed them in then- southward 
flight. In tho.se^ troubled times the Charans f'M,k cliargu of t!ie 
su)i]il:es of the Kshatri forces and .so fell to their present positmii of 
(-.■ittie-bi-eeders and grain-earriers. According to a hnrdd- aeeount 
Charans are the descendants of a son horn to an unmarried girl of the 
PJiadhi c-laii of Rajputs. To irdo her shame the girl threw the hoy 
IIS soon as he uas horn behind a fortre-s or d’he Ijoy was saved 

and calleil Gadhvi by wleeh name the Charans are .still kmm n in p.arts of 
north Gujarat. The boy is said to liave been also called Cluirau bi'caiise 
he u-ed to tend a pottci-^s donkey. Two facts arc quoted in support of 


' Acccrdin- to .Miul IniliA.n. l-'iflO (Gladwin’s Ain-i-Akhari, II. 71) tt.o Gl,,uan created 
by .Maliadev wrote vcr.sca, ..an- the praises of Jiahadev, and reve.iled to maiddnd tlie 
past and luture Jjo.st of the tribe employ themselve., in s:n;;mg ),> ,„ns .and m n eitino 
fe>ne,ih,^l,s, and in battle they repeat warlike fables to animate the tioops. ('Iniraii, 

erea^nUoTu I"'' J-'-nt IfindnstKn there is l.auUy .r 

git.it man who has not some of the tiabo in his service. ■* 
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the story that the Charans were or^gliially donkey o-Taz’ers. The potter Section VII. 

is still known all over the province hy the compound name of Knmhhar- BaheT'and 

Charan. Tdl the tmae of Sidhraj Jaysiu^ (a.d. 10)4-1118) the Actors. 

Charans of A.nah;Iavada used to levy a tax of Es. 16 on tlic iiiarriaye of Cha rans. 

every Knmldiar gu'l, which was so heavily felt hy the Kumbhars that 

many girls rcmamed unmarried till they were over twenty-five vears 

old. \Vhen the Kumbhars'’ g-revaneo was brought to the notice of 

Sidhr.'j he called the Charans and told them to choose one of two 

richly caparisoned animals, a donkey and a horse. The Charans chose 

the horse and from that day they made the Rajputs the'r jiatrons and 

ceased to levy the tax from the Kumhhars. The antipathv hetween 

Charans and Kumbhars is still so strong that no Charan is allowed to 

)je present at a Kumbliar’s W'edding-. 

Gujarat Chai'aus include four distinc-t scct’ons, Gujjars apparently 
a trace of the great tribe that gave Gujarat its name, Kachhelas or 
Kaehh Charans al-o called Parajias or outsiders, Marus ur Marwar 
Chiirans from Alaru tlie Sanskr.t name of Alurwar, and Turners pro- 
1 ably from Siidh. Of the Gujjar Charans little lias Ijcen learnol. 

They are said clo-.ely to reoeinble Al.irwar Charans many of whom 
].irol!ably were or'gnally Gujjars. The Kachhelas are the largest divi- 
shm of Gujaiat Charans. Besides in Ka('-hh they are fimnd all over 
Kiltlriavada and form the ljulk of the Clniran jR'ipnlation botli in north 
and in central Gujarat. Kachhelas belong to three elans ; Chanvas with 
seventy-two stocks, Clioradas w.th lifty-two, and Xaniswith sixty-six. 

Kachliela Charans are closely allied to the Katins who in Kath'dvada are 
their chief patrons, and to the A'hirs whom Kaclihela Charans addre.ss 
as m'niin or maternal unde a'/iil nhoso (ra'ect closely resembles the 
dhdeot spoken by the Kachlu'la or Parajia Cluirans.' W.tliin the last 
twenty vears a eonsi,lerable bo.iy of Kai.-hheia Charans has moveil fomi 
eu't Ivatliiavada til the fiive-1 laud n Hal.i! t-i the ncrtii and la-t of 
Pavagad h'll in the Paiicli iMali.''ls. 'I’lie Tinners tlu'Ugh seiiictime.- 
iiiehided in the general term Kachhelas are a d st net ela-s with wlioin 
other Kaelihehis ne ther marry nor fee.b The Pavaga'l Kachhelas tell 
the story that the Turners get the.r name from f/nniidi a gourd because 
the. founder of the caste was siiortly after h.rth plaeed in a hollow 
gourd and left to tluat down a r.\er hy li.s motlier a or angel 

who had loved a luortab Alaru or Alalwa Charans inelnde twenty elans 
w.th 3(-0 sub-elaus or stneks. ’riie twenty Alarn Ciia'ran elans are 
As a w ith fie ty bra'ii-hes, fkvlhva witli n.neteen, Baratrohadia with 
twelve, Bat ev th tli'rteeii, Bndhea w’tli four, Dhadhair'a with eleven, 

Dadhviid a w th niue'.een, Gel\a w.th s'X, llada watli ten, Jula with 
th it\--one, Khad a av lli th rty-sjX. Khaml w.th two, Aliida with two, 

Alalrar'a w’tli elexen, Xiidhu w ill twenty-nine, l.’atanu with one, 

Saiidhavaeh w ith si.xteeii, Siyal wTli none. Soda w.th thirty-three, and 
A ij.il w.th one. Alarus of the same braneh or stock cannot intermarry. 

'I'hey can marrv with Afarus of a dift’erent elan only. They cannot marry 


1 T!ie fellov iiig are t'.xaniplfS of tlii> jiouitiar itialeet : Kise Jdtose at fcii'nu jiilose-^ 
jiiiich/ii : w iieie aro yon going ? AVu iJc.s = sit ; miuli = nm'ii, mother’s sister ; 
bister ; /tibiu kitriD-^o fh’i Inrechhe, «liat are you doing ? 
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avAK Gujjav, Kaciihela, or Tiiiuer Cliaiaiw. Tlie Clia'vans, Ijotli men 
anil rvomeii, are a tall i^-u.jl-look.ii-^' fa'r-.sk.nnel race. The men are 
like liajjiuti btroii^;- ami well-ma-le. T'ney wear the lUini-taciie anil 
long- whisker', aii-l in central Gujartit they wear tiie keaivl. Some have 
the lia r of the hea l ent at the temjilci. The Gujjars s|-cak Gujariiti, 
the Kaelihela.^ Knehhi <>r Gujarati or A'hiri, t’ne hlarvadi or 

Gujarati, anil the Tumer< Kaehhi r.r Giijarath A few Lve in houses one 
or two storeys high ivith hr'ek walls an-l the-l roofs, liut most live in 
muil huts With thatche-1 roofs. Their overnary fi, 0 (l is wheat or millet 
breal riee and pulse. In llewa Kantha Palaupur an-l Kaelih, on holidays 
or when they can afford it, besides tlie ordinary fooil gra'ns, they ea,t the 
flesh of sheep goats antelo]ie hare and partridge, and lish e.Kcept in Kaehh. 
In Kathiaviula some Charans who are the devotees of a goddess eat the 
flesh of slieeji and goats when the animals are saeriliccd. In Palaupur two 
or three he-huJ'falee,s are .'.aerilii cil on Da-^aia Hay, and thc.r blond is 
drunk by a Cbilran woman. All Clifirans cat op.nm and except in cen¬ 
tral Gujarat drink I'cuior. A maids dress consists of a pah’ of trousers, 
and, over tbe tvou-ors a wa'stcloth, a jacket, a loose short cotton coat, 
and a Rajput-like turban or a pioue of eutti'ii cloth four cuhits long 
\Youud round the head. A woman diosses in a jiett’eoat, or in liewa 
Kiuitlia a ]ia’r of trousers, a bodice or a jacket, a robe, and, except in 
central Gujanit among those who are not connected with Rajput faiui- 
I’es, a black woollen lilanket mer tlie liead. Among men the well-to-do 
wear a silver anklet on the left foot, gold linger-rings, a gold nceklace 
and gold ear-rings. In the Paucb iNIahaU no Charan wminan wears ivory 
bracelets. W ell-to-do women wear silver wrl>tlets, silver anklets, a 
silver or gold necklace, a gold nose-ring, airl gold or silver ear-rings. 
ExcCjit that they arc fewer in number and j.norer in value, a ]) 0 or 
Woman's orna'iients are the sa'ue as tho-o of a well-to-do woman. The 
Panch hlalial Kachbelas are ]ioor, untidy, and dirty. In other ]iai’ti 
they are described as clean and neat, both in the'r dress and dwellings, 
and are manly and independent in their bearing. A few are thr.fty and 
liardwoikmg, but most espcciallv tho-e who a.re bards, are idle and 
g.veil to op niii. Clnlran woiiicn are allowc'l mndi freedom, and in 
former times obseriod tbe ])ractceof g-iing in a bodv outside of the 
v.Dage to meet .and e-cort (list ngn'.-hc.i vi^itoi-.s. 'Ilicvai-e supposed to 
have fciijiernatiiral power, and in Kaelih are even now aldresseil by the 
lower classes as 5lother or Goihli-ss Mother.^ Si-veral of the most 
]iopuIar goddi's-es nf north Gujarat are the spirits of Charan woini'ii 
n'ho .saci'.li-cl thein-clvcs to giiai'd the jinVilcges of their caste. 


' .Sm].ic'I' li-iran wniiK n im n-traMiliiic: in tin- <'tiiuivul t-i tin- of Kaili in nortli 
^^GijarAt wlu n the Koli-. alt.ickt<l au<l P‘-d tlu in. One of the WDim n naniol 

Ihihuch ar.i >natcht <l a frjun a hoy \vh<» att'Malrd luT, and with it cut ott* hotii her 

}'rl■as.t^. She iunnodiatfly jKT.died. r dd* P" J»hnt aiul liahil al-so coniniiltod suii j.h' 
atid tihy a< wi'll Uahachar.i hrcaine Pevi". Shri liahnchar.iji i^ M''r'liijiind in the 
Chunvul, Jrhiit ZVIdta at .Vnu-j near Kot, and Baliil Dovi at Ihlkalkua, ai^out fiftofU miles 
south of Sihor. Jtds Mala, II. !Hh Ataordiu^ to the ea>t Kathia\:i‘ki Ka* iihrla ' ’harau^ 
who wiihiii the lad fiffeii yeaiN have setthdin Halol ludir lVi\.tLrahh in the I’aneli 
MahaU the iniieof MatiU or Mothers wore all uum.-irrinl ('hdrau ^'■irl-:. It 
hecaiue tht* fatnoiH Kalika Mata of IkivaiXadh top wu-s a < diaraii wtunaii of the 2sesda 
clan tliat tlie>e Charans caim* from Ivathiavada and settled in Ualol. 
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Chaia'.isfollow var'ous cairii;;-rf : ;<<riiO me kocji’np: pcacaloo-’e-: of 
and R;'j[tnt-^ and vn-'td'.ji-tlu-'r jn'a '-C'i and. the exploit^ of thc’r 
foiefathcrs ni sliovt iiid.e ]i eee^;, Snine hold lurn-e p-iauts of laud^ and 
eomet ines whole v'llape'^, >ome are poor and imskdfid husbandmen, 
some are tra-lcrs and moneyieudovs, some sej-ve in tlie ijiveTiIar loiees 
kept u]) by the cliiefs, and some are Ije-poars reeeixino- jnxsents at all 
feasts and marr'anes.- hlost of them, e^pce ally of the Kaehhelas are 
yraz'ers cattle-sellers and paek-cavr'ers. As g-iaz’ers and cattle- 
sellers they move in compan'es of ahont twenty men dniiiig- th.e e'o-ht 
fa r mouths o-raz.ng- p.'id sellnio- t-ovrs bullocks biiffalees camels and 
clarif.ed butter. Formerly I ke Bhats they a.eted as guards to 
travellers and goods. No ti.aveller could journey uuatteii.led bv tde-e 
g’uurds, who for a s-ii-all sunr were sat shed to conduct liinr hi safet\'. 
'Ihesc g-uards, called rcl b'd.s, we;e never b.aekwanl hi intl'et ng- the 
luo-t g-i'ievous wounds and even cans-ng- the death of the’r old men 
an-l nomerd if the robliors persisted hi plunder ng-those uiulcr the v 
lui'teethiu ; but th's seldom happened as th.e wiMe.-t KiF, Katlii. or 
Rajput held the t'<-^rsou if a Ch.han sacred. Be-hles lieeoio'ng- 
safeguards to tiavellers and g'oo.l- they u-ed to stand secu''''ty to ti'o 
amount of many /li/r/i.s or hundreds of tlioa-aiuls of rupee-. A\’lK'nieut^ 
and j'l'opeity vice conceineil. t'le llajpnts juevoire-.l a CluhauA lie.rl to 
the liMid o'f tile wealth e-t ba.iLer a- the ClKimn could eiifoiei llie ] av- 
nient of .a debt to liiin-elf or a ela in h r which he hu-l bceiiuie sei m t\- 
liy eulthig- or k Ihng liim-.elf. d’liey also used to sta’id sei-ur tv for g-(u ! 
Ijehav-our called/mh oi- chain -.uinin, and for t'crsonal atieiulance (.alle I 


* Ar -nt A.ii, 71-i, I'll the d ath of Utun l\u-m-ir uf Tclanguna K.ioUli is said ti- luuo 
1>.c-ii eni,:! to tin.-Ciiaraus. T-d's Uij-'.-il.an, I, 8 (. Tliodaiu I'.ivour- t!i, \i\-, tli it 
tlic i-'!itr,i!is "lio nvn.vii Ksflili i-avly iii tin- i-ulitU ci.utury ivvi-o rcfu^tcs iro'.u tlit 
.Ai.ili cumjii -roi-s sf Sindh, K lint .and D. w,.-;!. 1. 

- Ill C'cuti.il India ill till- laviii'iitiL'I’t' lids i entiiry (.1 n.isoo. c'l.arau- ]ni\-tii;',i’a'.'.y - t 
ills M.ini i-i.i'-V ho arc 111 'I'd.icaut.i, al ti i.di d .U to "t-and ii aVi-i iv-.--I'l aout imi la i''.. 
At iii.Vi'i'i i'_c s tlii'V M ore ill til.' Ii.ihr. td' o\t';-.iii,; tii-m'sinus t.y t iii,'il.-ii i.;-t.>-.jir: id,'i- 

Ihi ir hi. i.i'l ' It Cl- tin; iii.u-i-iunv j.-ir.. Ahuul A i>. is] s «i, pi,- IhUcl > 1 Ihi-ri-Ya'.ia v, as 

I'll a tisit to hii- dolii: lla'i-.ilni, lihiiiisiiitr tlii- sou ..I' tla- i-,ija ot IS.iylu -cltk.l t.i ui,ii-i-y a 
1 lily of till- II uiiv.i la faiiiiiy. Tht-ina.-ri.ice tti-.s del d ..ii a.-.-.iu-it . f .i jii-ohuiiiia;-.- 
.1. Ill I’l^ that niiMi'.si..^ -hoiihl--uti-ft a-'\ I'ii.a-a’'- and llh.it- ttli.t iai.rht atti'i-il the 
ivi-ilirii t. Iliiiin-iiig tolil sir -foliii iM.il--"lm tint Lids stb'Ulalioji unehl rain hiiii, 
O’K-o ]'lt.-ilu.-il, the oxti-.avaaa ito of th. fliar.ii-s' d. niaiida aiul tlu-ii- \i..l.mo in 

1 afoi-.-ii"a th' la tt e.'.' UK ly t'. I. at c ii” ..iiitimi iuit tiovcrty or disgi.a -a. CV'.ti-.i! J i.di.i, 11, 

i SO-, 111 . 

' 'j'l"‘I'ha'r.e'. ttiiij an'Oi'.aaiii-s t ati'l'.-i s lilo'ly lo he atta hed hy Ilajimt loMurE 
tvh. 11 ua I's th.' i- hh. i'. ai‘I’l-oa. h. w.iras tla-ai "Si hy hoMiii-g a-lara. i-iii hi-li:.'.1, 
aiul if lt>' \ ilo ii'it .itt ii.l to hi; a In -tih- hiii.s, it i'. ■ ala i- ih.n i- a.a. ai"','i il, ,'.i d 
laUiaalla h'',.. ■.! 1 1 oi.i ; ii r. "'.'ii.i tl i ■ or- it tla-,i, -.li aai - it ■ th iai oi.. .'.1' ■ -ot'f-ri'o 
tti.a . 11 '1 lai 1 litliiiiiit ii '- t’a ''e-ir,.] ihat. tha ttouinl- aie r--ea .t. .1 : a'ol iit 

e\tii 111 .'ras; - o; L' ot til'; '’ll.' .lids i.’lati"!'-. Loiur.i oily a h-ni.ih . liil.l ..ran ..’.1 u i.'.i-i, 

is ai.i 1 ' a s a 1 o, 1 ’.' .1. d lii'l'.i. 11 1.1"o. 1 iii'Lii.'l > a ■'-....to It.i , - .J ,1 ^ Mai -, !i,i 

savs . ■ I , .r||.,'t. I a a'.i'; 0 .; 'f t, i i .-a-Os i ..-I't . i h' iit id,a,.'- h' i 

fail.i'l'1 , aiii! Ill tv. I I' si. a.i . 5 [ a.!' .! t'lit the (’’.'i-.i’i lai ..h'.i u.-s . f a,i_ i; ,1 

..I tl'.'iii-I'll, s. 1)11 , 11 .' Ml. i-a.u tli'o tt.is a sfii.a.'L aCi- . t,.t..'i,' 

bi" u tl,'oi'.rl', .lull a.', h-. of h- '.de ...lu Ilia tio it t'. !' ■' • ‘ 

fiio I . I’i." ' .1 .1 l i- at l. !' . ■ ■ t; d ’ V- 1 , -l . .i i- - t, i ■ i , ; i, , . ■ .. 

la ' ia "1 o . .isi- a l.oy ..i to'ii t. O'* o , t .. .a h .. 1 - a.-, thi 'I'a i I..- i -. i'a 

t d ' 1' I th.' f . !.i , l;,i l t fl .1' . his I - t . . -I ... ' h. s h, t<l. i; 1 1 . -1 1. , 

, 4 Is a 1 . I!.' 1 o ,; .1 r h 1 1 . a. 1 a .1 ■ I la h I . i ■. 1 .■ .! a v, ..al 1 1 " i . 
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hdzar zdniin. The ordinary trdga -went no further than a cut on the arrn 
with the liuidr or crease j the forearms of those who were in the habit of 
becominpj security had generally several cuG from the elbow downwards. 
The Charans, both men and women, wounded themselves, committed 
suicide and murdered their relations with the most complete self-devotion. 
The guardian-stones or pdltyds which are scattered all over Kathiavada, 
show that Chiiians jneferred death to dishonour, and that even women 
did not hesitate to kill themselves when the honour of the family or 
tribe was concerned.^ Mr. Ovans, who was Survey officer in Broach in 
A.D. 1820, gives the following details of a case of trdga which ha'l taken 
place a few years Ix'fore : ‘In 1812 the iMarathas brought a body of 
troops to impose a payment on the village of Panehpipla in the Vagra 
sub-division of Broach. The tlhdrans resisted the demand, but finding 
the Marathas determined to carry their point, after a remonstrance 
against paying any kind of revenue as being contrary to their occupa¬ 
tion and principles, they at last cut the throats of ten young children 
and threw them at the feet of the Marathas, exclaiming, The-^e are our 
riches and the only payment we can make. The Charans were imme¬ 
diately seized and confined in irons at Jambusar. 'J'hc putting of their 
children to death was described to me by the Charans who hal 
committed the deed as a praiseworthy act.'’ Mr. Uvans add.s: ‘ I cannot 
clearly comprehend what the Chfiians are in regard to caste. They 
sa}' they are better than Blidts because they give no securitv. They 
recite impromptu verses and call themselves Deeputras or God-children. 
They claim as their chief duty the reciting of blessings (and curses).' 

As was the case with the Bliiit and the Brdhman the source of the 
Chdran’s power lay in the widesiiread fear that a Charan’s blood 
brought ruhi on him who caused the blood to be spdt. The ground of 
this fear was the belief that the ghosts of Bhuts, Brahmans, and 
Charans are sjceally terrible. IIow strong was the dread of a Charan 
ghost is shoAvn Iw the Chdran suicide Bahuehara becoming one of the 
most dreaded and therefore most popular goddesses in north Gujardt. 
In all tluce clas-e.s, Bhdts Brdhinan., and Charans, the reason whv their 
gho-ts are spec ally dreaded is that the ca-tes are bel eved to be possess¬ 
ed. Sonic have thought that the Charans’ fah-ncss of skin, made more 
notable m the ca-e of the women by the wearing of black, helpctl the belief 
in their ghovthuess. Gnly to a very Lmited extent can th's lie true. 
iNor can the b baiMU'' sanct'ty be traced simpi\’ to thcir connection with 
the woi'-liiplul Cow. The man and 1'rolia.blv ttie origiunl lea^ou Ibr 
the bel ef that the Chdr.an was ]iossesNed ^as the reckless daring ■with 
which, as the Kfitnidvada tombstones show, both men and women threw 
the r Lve-. away'm defence of the cattle and villages entrusted to their 
charge. That respect for bis ready self-sacrifice was a cliief element 


‘ ts'Liir til.' (Iitnei. e ..f almo-t every vi'.twlu KiUtiiivii.lii E,tan.l cuiir liiin-Ui>ni s 
or /■'//o/.o- ulii.-li li.ivy 1m oil s. t up t.i I'erp.-Uuau tlu' im ui"u of ' J,/,,-.!,, ,neii uiid 
Won'Cl 1, Ito usiBil! y wil}j buercs^ li;i\c pi-i fnnneil hwi'i to jn-. \. I'u t lio < ;u ' 
to recover tin* Gjitlli' ot tin* tlie pr'-ihiloiv KaihU 1 In 

''In’i I an, the dal o, tin* roii'-on ft*r i Giniiiittiiw tui'i't air cri • - 1 .i\»il 
rudr '•culpt ire- murk', tin* Hiu in wiiit li t In-/'/-,/,/,* ua., jiui fm iiittl. 

rmiuinga kiiifa 

tUTOugh t icu arm. - Mr. Ovau', Survey Lurk nt’ A.D. 
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in the honour paid to the Chdran is shown by the god Sliiv’s humorous 
application of the name Charan or grazier to the man who fattened his 
mixed herd on his own body. Besides this of insjiired courage the 
Charan enjoyed the two great god-gifts of cursing and song. These 
three inspirations seemed sufficient proof of the Charan^s right to the 
proud name of cZcdyiihro or sons of god, the favourite dwelling of the 
guardian spirit. It was the fact that the Charan was possessed that 
gave their special power to his blessing and curse which were laden 
with tlie spirit which possessed the curser. It was the belief in his 
possession that made the murder of a Charan the letting loose of the 
enraged unhoused spirit of a god or goddess as well as of a man, and 
therefore made the forcible death of a Charan so hideous and so heavily 
punished a sin. As the worship of Bahuehara shows, the fear was 
greatest in the case of a suicide Charan. How strong and widespread is 
the dread of the suicide's ghost is seen in the long-continued English 
efliorts to keep the suicide ghost from walking by burying it nailed with 
a stake at the meeting of three roads. If the dread of the ghost of a 
suicide man is so keen who can set bounds to the horror of incurring 
the wrath and vengeance of a suicide god ? 

How did the rough cattle-guardingChiiran become a court poet? The 
present difference in appearance between the ordinary Charan grazier 
and the Rajput chief’s Charan bard and reciter is so great as to raise 
the question ; Is the courtly high-class reciter a dcveloiiment of the 
rough dirty grazier or have they from the first been distinct classes ? 
It has been suggested that the court reciters arc distinct from the 
herdsmen, a set of Chdrans of courtly Brahman or jtart Brdhmair origin 
who were Charans or Fame-spreaders and only from the sameness of sound 
were supiiosed to be Chdrans or graziers. It has also lieen suggested 
that the handsome liigh class llajputdna graz.ers whom Colonel Tod so 
greatly admired may be tlic forefatliers of tlie courtly Chaian. Nether 
of the-e suggestions seems necessary. In spite of their present special 
a])pearance among the courtly reciters are families who belong to 
all the four main divisions of village Chdrans Cujiirs, Kaehhelus, 
Mdrus, and Turners. This fact jnoves that the court reciters are 
not a distinct class but are descciidetl from Chdrans of all divisions 
whose talents or good looks raised them to the favour of the local chiefs, 
and whose ju'cscnt sjiecial ajq'earauce is due to their having for 
generations married almost entirely w'itli Chdran families who like 
themselves have long enjoved the easy well nourished life of court hards 
and reciters. Though aided by their gifts of j'aralysing their chief’s 
enemies with their eiirse and of Insjiintiug the.r clnef’s troops With tlielr 
song theChdrans jiroliahly mainly owed their suecess to their uiill.nehmg 
readiness for martvrilom. This surprising ilcvotion of whole families, 
old women men in their jirinio and young children, jiroved to the jieojde 
the truth of the Cluiran’s claim to be inspired. M lieu it was well 
established the Charans found that the hebef they were god-j o—es'-C'! 
opened to them several well paid forms of employment; Begging, >incc 
the peojile prized their bles-iug and dreaded their curse; caravan- 
guiding leading to caravan-owning and the Chdrans’ close alliance if not 
identification with the k^anjdrds : and dehl-iusuring opening an escape 
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fi'oui the nnriow path of self-taei-ifiee to the highw ay of snug common¬ 
place inOiiej'lcnthng. 

1 siJei' Bi':t\-.h rule the need for f-cciiriticr: ha-- cea-ed and with it the 
sj eu’al respect and sacrediicss of tiie L'haian have jir.'scd away. 
Pia’lways liavo sla’n tiie jiack-hulli rk anil tlic s}iead of tillage anil 
bo-called foiest lias seiim] eil the giaz’ng groiindL Of tho'c who 
wcic cair’ei's, Mirne liavo settled as jetty trailers and monc\ lenders, and 
oiheio have takim to agricnltiiie. Thouo-h their woiwlii] fulness lias 
gone Cliarans st 11 hold a li gh social jO'itoiii, eating with Pdnits 
iiaijuU and Lathis. In Kaehh a Uajjnit allows a Charau to smoke 
i rum h s j ij e. 

A' a class Chaians aie leligous. iMest of them aie Sheivs and are 
dewtees of the eonsort of hhiv under many titles, loth in her well 
Icnown foiin.s of Ainha Pliavani and TVivati and nmler local names, 
'ikhi' iC't are E'jinaigis, Kalih'j.anthis, Fidmannjas, and Svam’naiavaus. 
The}' woishiji in tlie'r houses tlio images of iJIal.adev, iMuta, and 
Vi,slum, and me eaiefnl to \isit the village tenijilcs. All icsj oet Uimiu 
gi ds and ol serve tlic lognlar Hiinlu fa-ts and feasts. The ilcvntoes of 
goddesses fast for niuedavs duiing tlio Xurrdti I (Sej'teml or-Oetol er) 
and sacrifieo a goat on the tenth da\'. 'J'lioy lielievcin omens witcheiaft 
and .soicciy. Jn tiie Paneh hlrdials, that some nncasv famih' ghost may 
not haiass thorn, some men wear lound tin' neck a jLite stam] ed wit'ii 
a human face. Of animals they woislii,i tlie cow, the eohia on the fifth 
of S/n'drnn .nuf (.A-Iigustand. in Kaelih the uilL-anlli oi jay. Of 
id,'lilts and trees the'i fiuoiiiitc gnaidiaiis me tlie tnhi ov holy hasil 
and the jii/ml Funs lehciosa. Chaiaiis have fiim'ly jiriests And'eh 
Meviiua j’av.'ijia ll.ajg'cir Siira'vat and Shiigaud Briihmans who 
C'tlicime at all tlieii' ce; einoii O'. Chilians make ji Igrimages locidL' 
to Uwiiik:;, (iiiniir. ;'iid riaMiiis I’atiin and oul'ide if (iujaiilt to 
Alkduildd, 1 kioii.ii', Ciokul. and MiiUm.a. Tlie.sect inaik on the foie- 

he: d of the go,lile-s’ dexolces is ;iii dd or lior'z ,iiial leil line or sj,(made 
w.th fi\ de of had. C'li.'imns tii.asf of so\o,al einireiil pocj ~ ;ind holy 
men, of whom the eliief aie llr;iiimau a nat ve of Kiin in Killhiav.'iila 
who is the author of tlie Somt' Piakusli, Jhahm.n d ik-is. mid ofliiT 
Works and Mh > as-i.steil Sahaj.iiiiUid iu his icHg oUs jiopag'anda; 
Ts\ar Jhiiot a naloe of Na\.'lll;igiii', the author r.f ll;iil] ;is ; Kolvo 
liha* .ii ;i ii:i(i\ooc Ilw'.tika; Afadan \ in sod*' a nalrre of Ik'ligam iii 
(ho (hiekwiir h'.r (o,y; (h dadji a, naf've of U-ilodad ; and Iki'inant 
Ilf Kli:i,ndih;iiiy:>, who 's u'll ahdo ( \.|.. IS if,!. c\s iiolicod al.oce, 
;e\ei';d (, haraii woir.i'n are worshipj.ed as ,_'.,ddessep even hv hio'h caste 
Hindus. Amciiig the J’anch AlahaU Kachliekis on enter ng the seventh 
nioiitli of jiregnaiic'}' a cellow taj'e e;illed n'llJimli or guard is t od round 
tlie w'oinaids right wr.st. Her father o,\os (In' hiislruid a furl,an a 
fliriiildercliifh and a wa'stelotli, the hushand’s mother !i Imd i e, tlie 
wife a shouldtr-i'oho a h'liiieeand askirt and a jiah- of eocoanut' are lad 
m her lap. The relat oiis and ne.gliliours are fed. No ecreinon’e.s are 
performed on the day of a hirtli. On the s\tli ,1;^- the go.ddess ( 'lihallii 
is woi'shijped. Fxei'jit among the I’aneh Aliilmls Kaoiihelils a reed- 
pen an inkstand and a ihigger or a Ivii.fe ov a sw.ird aro stiak in the 
nruund Iie.tore tlu- gi ddess. Aiiiong |lio Ikiiii h .Mahiil... Kaclilieliis 
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friends come Ijraig'iio-rx‘C or-wheat and lay it Ix'foro the cliild’s cradle Section VII 

or slieet-swiiio-. lu return eacli is o;;vcii some or boiled spilm B^jiuTAND 

millet-ndiieli they ta,ke to tlioh- homes and o-Ae to children. The clrld Actobs. 

is named on the s.sth day after b vth or on anv other day chosen bv the Cha'rans. 

astrologer. The child is bathed, r.ehly clothed, and marked with 

kanl-ii, on the forehead. It is laid on a wlr.tc cotton sheet the four 

corners <_)£ the cloth beinu' held by four girls if the child is a gi^h and by 

four boys if the child's a boy. In tbis clotb-eradlc the civ Id is rocked 

jholi poJidl thrh-e a.nd named by the father’s sister. The boys fir g’rls 

are feasted and the child’s father makes the fatlier’s sister jircsents in 

cash or jii cloth. After cluldbirth the mother remans imjmre from 

twenty-one to forty days and in the Ranch .Nfahals for about twelve 

days. Among-rno't Chai'uns the ceremony of g-iving- the lir.'t cooked 

food takes plaee wlieu the ehdd is about a vear old. Chaian.s do not 

I'ognlarly wear the Brahman thread. In Ralanpnr the goddess’ devotees 

wear a bla(-k woollen thread and a few in Rewa Kantha wear the 

Brahnianh- thread only when they perform a shixahl/io ceremony. 

Excejit that the br'de when se-nt away with the br’degrooni 
jii-e-ented Ijy her fatlier with ornaments clothes cows and biitfaloos^ 

C'lu'iran marr'age customs do not dTt'or from those of KanbA. I'lie 
ornaments jueseuted to the lir'debv tho)ir\logr<iom's father varv in value 
from Rs. oUtoRs. 2i0. Girls nro mai-r'od betw<>en ten anti twenty. 

IMarr'age between famire.3 of the same stock is ftivbidden. Excc]-t m 
Ralan].ur and Rewa Kiintlia the children of two sisters or of a l.n-otlier 
and a sister may marry. Except in Rewa Krinthain Kaehh and in the 
Raneh iMalials Cliaiaiis allow w'dow mavriago; a -widow marrh-'s 
tile yoinigei- brother of lier (h>ceaM'd iHidiand. '.I'lie rnlo about divorce is 
not iiiri'orm. In cei-iti'al and nfu-th Gujarat neither the wife nor the 
husband can divoi-ct' tadi other, thoug-li in some ]iurts ff central 
Gujjuat n liUsband is alloweil to di\orce hs w-’i’e. and in Ktithiavada 
and Kaclih b nii liU'band and w.fe aiv allowed to di\..rce eaeli oflii'r. 

Among- none of tlie ('iniran-- dies the custom i.f fentale sueee--,i,in 
]ive\a 1 di ].verc;-e-iice to male. As a rule in the absence of male childreii, 
el;m-iiicn benime be-.i-s of the decea-ed. In Kathiavada aiul Rewa 
Kantiia llii-rule is relaxed. I’here a man. even though he may be a 
momher of an iuid viiled i'ani ly, ;> allowed l>y will to leave h s immove¬ 
able pro] .ei-t\ ir i/o-u.'-/m/f.s to b-s daughter o!' daughter's sou. The 
Gharaiis liuvn t'u-r dead. In Rmva Kdintha on tlic even ngs of the 
socoiid (h rd and tom'tli (hns aider (hath the eh ef mounu-r jdaces a jar 
holding- ni’llf .a:i-i fiatci'i-n the roof ,if the hoU'-e. The'r other ceremou’es 
do not dil'l'ei' from tho^e of Kaiil) s. The ueare-t relal on-- of the d('i.ea-ed 
reman impure fi-iun se^eu to th.i-teen day--. In the I’ancli Maluils male 
mourners are not vegu red to slnue the iniiu-.taeiie ; riiotiadol sha\ iig- 
they rub (her he.-i Is w.th oil like i\I ii'.-ilm.-iim. .'s’///(i'd//e/i erenioii't'- aie 
jiei-fornied fi a-ele\ (11 da\-- from the -ecoiid to tin' tir.i'tet'uth and .n other 
]iarl' of tIn' prii\ inc(' fiir four days from the 1 enth to the th.i'teeuth. The 
eastepeo]il(' are feasted geiierall}' on tiie twell'tli day and the rmiei'a! r.tes 
are perfn-med on thi> death day e\(r_\' month or i'very year. Soiiu' 
diX'is.ons of Cliaran-. ]ia\e an hered.lary hea-l called sen,or or ijli,irihro 
w ho M't t !(■' si ic al d.sjiiites ill tlu' pre-eni-e of a large eonii-an v met at ime 
legh fead; in other d.X 'siour, a few le-pein.'d men settle d s[Hites in 
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consultation with the castepeople. Breaches of caste rules are punished 
by fine, and eatin^ witli forbidden persons by excommujiication. An 
excommunicated person is re-admitted after he has feasted the caste- 
people. The Charans send their buys to scho(d when a school is avadable 
in their town or village. In other places the boys are taugdit bardic 
songs. Like the Bhats the Chdrans arc a falling class. 

GandlirapS or Musicians numlx'ring: 152 are found mostly in south 
Gujarat. They have entered the province from the north and say 
that they were originally Nagar Brahmans of the C'hitroda division. 
Traces of a northern origin remain in the men’s long and flowing turbans 
and in the coverlets with which the women swathe themselves when 
they go out of doors. Both men and women are fan-. They live in 
middle class houses. They eat all sorts of grain and abstaui from tlesh or 
fish. T’hey do not drink liquor but smoke and snuff tobacco. They 
plav on various musical instruments and accompany dancing- girls in all 
their performances. From this source tliey eke out a monthly income 
of Rs. 3 to Bs. 15. They wear the Brahman thread and their priests 
are Audicli Brahmans. In their ceicmonics athirth thread-girding 
marriage and death they do not differ from Brahmans. Owing to the 
smallness of their number, marriage is alLwed and practi.scd among the 
children of brothers and sisters. Divorce and widow marriage are not 
allowed. They respect all Hindu gods some among them beng Shaivs 
and others Yaishnavs. Tlioy liave no headman and all social disjiuto.s 
arc settled at a mass mooting of the male mcmbci-.s of the caste. They 
do not scud their Ijoys to school and take b.i no new jairsuits and are on 
the whole a falling class. 

TargaTa's or Bhava'ya's, that is performers of hhr/ntis or 
ciinicdies, with a strength of l2..s.S'.i, are found mostly in nortli Gujnrnt. 
'J'licy are said to Ije the de-ceii'lniits of oik- As;f an Audicli Jlrdlmiau 
ora Soiuir who 1 ved in the v'llago of Unja iifty-Kix miles north of 
Aluncdahild. According to their stoi'v .\sit was the family ju-ie-t of 
Hiniala the Kaidu j/iifrl or head of the village. At that time the 
Emperor Fai-nikli.-iyar (\.T>. ordered Ilinnlla to-end him 

his daughter’s eyeballs. Ilimala refu-ed and the J7niperor brought 
an army against Fnja. ILm.'ila was summoiK-d hefore the I'inq'Cror and 
on huing asked to account for his conduct sanl that the g'rl in his liouse 
was Dot hi.s daughter but uas the daughter <if he- prie~t Asit. Asit was 
called to \crily what Il;in;ila had -a-d and a- .\s f declared Uimala’s 
statement to be true he was told to dine w ,tli f lie girl. A-it dined witli 
her and the Lmjieror went away. As.I was exeoniinumcated liv 
otlier Audieh Br.'ilmian- for dining witii a Kanbl girl. lie was a 
good -oiig-ter, and after liciiig- jait out of ca-te he livcil in tlie temple of 
the village godde— and sujijiovtc'l hiin-elf liv sing- ng and daneing. 
Ills des(-eiidaiils followed his jn-ofi-ssion. 'I'he 'J’argiibis lune two 
division- the Vuts and the liluuayas who do not eat together 
or intermarry. Jloth coii-idi-r tlicy have the right, to w'eav the 
]>i-i'di!iian tiivead, but are not \ei-y can-ful about weai'iiig it. ’J’lie 
Vya- do not eat with ea-tes low'i-r than Kanbi- while the Hliavavds <-at 
with Kolis. The men are fair and tall, d hey are soiiiewdiat feminino 
in .speech, gait, and inauiicr, as they often take a wuiiuiu’s part in their 
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pieces. Their women are like Br:ihman women. They S 2 )eak Gujarati. 
They li^'e in mhldle class lioiises of brick and mortar one or two storeys 
high and with tiled roofs. They are strict vegetarians eating neither 
fish nor flesh. They do not drink liejuor. A few among the older 
tieoplc eat opium. The men wear a waistclotli, an under-jacket, a cotton 
coat, a sliouldercloth, and a red turban shaped like the turban of a 
tharotar Batidar or a S’pahi. '1 he women dress Lke h'gli caste Hindu 
women. The men do not shave ti e head, but many shave the uji^rer 
lip. Some goodlooking men who take female j-arts have a piece of gold 
fixed to two of their front teeth and also excej't in their own houses 
wear a gold necklace or goj) and somet mes rings in the ujiper ear. 
The Bhavaya's homes are almost all in north Gujarat. As actors 
they may be cli\ filed into two classes; high class performers found 
almost solely in AhmeJabad Vadnagar and Yisnagar, and lower class 
lierformers scattered over the rest of the northern districts. The 
high class performers earn their living entirely by acting. They are 
trained to tjerform adtaks or religious dramas as well as bhavdis or 
pilays of common life. They spend the rainy months in practising and 
in learning new parts and pieces. The lower class performers travel 
during' the fair season and return to their homes and cultivate during 
the rains. At the close of the lains both men and boys leave their 
homes iti companies ovtulmoi fifteen to thirty. Each compauv has 
its head or lO'ik by whose name it is known. They move about the 
jirovince with their stage proiierty clotlies and false jewels, and in 
places vvheie there are no railways they travel in carts. They have 
no theatres and pei'furm in open places in the outskirts of towns aud 
villages. 'When a company of lihavtiyas visits a village the and 
other leading men raise a subscriptiou. Among Kolis and Kanbis it is 
a ])oiut of liouiiur to su[) 2 iort a conn.any of Targalas. The TargAlas 
stay two or tiireo days in one village, arc fed by the villagers, and 
licfore leaving geiier.illy collect fium Bs. I'U to Bs. .oO. In north Gujarat 
Targalas are attached to most villages and m some hold land though 
they are seldom residents. In certa n villages a hand of Targalas had 
the right to levy one rupee from the fathers of all girls who have 
been m.irried siner the Targala’s last visit. This jiracticc is widespread. 
It is observed iu the Paiich Malnils. In si me cases the villagers 
exercise the right of ailling on the Targalas to entertain them in 
return for the laud they enjoy. Tiio Bliavaya’s cli'ef godiless is Bahu- 
chavaji Miita tlic liead-< 2 uartej'S of wIio...e wor.siii]) is in the Chuiiwil 
divisam of noi tli Gu jarat. Alter their six months of j/iaetis ug’ or of 
cultivathig all b.and- of Bhavay.as should play before Baliucharilji sonic 
time during A'.\o or Kdrtik that is October or November. iSo band 
should start on their cold weather act.ng tour without 2’crformiiig 
before the Mata.^ Be.-ales la'rforming before the goddes.s on far dav.s 

' Tlumirli tlu'pl.iNS nr IhaV'iii [iirfnriiii'il at .Aiiili.iji's ti-miilo in tlir Af.ilii Kiinth.i aiv 
jiniri' o.'libr.ited than thioc at ljalm''liar.iji'.i tha phivt-r- aro n.it Bhai.U.l., Aiuliaji’s 
actors belling mostly to high and iniddh' Hindu ra-to>. The\ aro not prot'ossiimal pla\ors 
and tiny do not act for iiionov. Tho o'.ovoro't id.iyeri aro tlio Br.ihmau Oompanirs, gi no- 
r.ill.\ under tho nianagonu'iit of a Vadnag.ir or Visu.ig.ir N.igar Brahman who have the 
iiumopolv of p..rfoniuug at tho antmnu f.nrs iu S’/rdvi/i aud li.itiih-aj/iiJ. (.Vugust-.'i'ptom- 
lior) whoii the bulk of the visitors arc Brahm.aus. At the spring (Maroh-April) when 
tho hulk of till' visitors aro middle class Hindus the players aro gcuorally Eansards aud 
some Vauias. 
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tliev appease the Mata by plaj'ing Ijefisre her dai'ing' times of elmlora 
and ealtle-dVea^e. Their ^erl'urmancc^ were foniierly pn^ular w th all 
elas>es and tliey are stdl ]iO]iular amonpp viilao’crs wliere men \v<>nicu 
and clhldren tln'onrr to the place of performance. Dnriiiij the pieiform- 
ance esecyt the lieadinan and -the leading- men of the vJlage who s t 
tai jdilo-ws the sp-eet-dtors sit oil the ground and when there is a gi-eat 
einwd they cliiiih into the branches of overhanging- trees. The perform- 
aneCr. heg’n -at nine in the evening and la~t t'll daybreak when the 
part of Itarndev is performed. The performance is begun by the 
blowing of the long stra ght brass horn called bhuug il wli’ch fm-ms a 
special fc-ature of these coiniianles. K bltinai or comedy begins with 
a I ei'sonilication iirrivof the god Gaiipati by the hulIc or leader of the 
troop. After the ] eisonilication of Ganpati Samaha a jiitaii or buitoon 
Corresponding t) t\\e vaiic/tur or woodsman of the leLg ous dianui or 
, 1 'jta/c comes on the stage. A lady enters and asks Samaha ‘ lime 
\ ou seen mv hnsband’''’ Sdnialia savs ‘ I have.^ ‘ M hero dnl you see 
iiim?' ‘lie was feeding- with the asses.’’ The lady is angry and 
tihuscs him. Samaha says “■ I forgot. lie is begg.ug at the tliree 
gates in Alraiedahad.’’ Tliis banter goes on till Samaha a-k' ‘ How 
eaiue \’ou liere w.tliout yonr Inisbandf’’ She siu’s ‘An elepluuit oi the 
lhn|eror’’s broke loose: iny hii'band van one wa\' I ran another and we 
lo't eaeli other.’’ Siimalia says ‘If I bring-l);rck your husliand what 
w.Il \'ou give inoi'’’ ‘ 1 will g:ve you a gold biacelet.’’ Si mala says 

‘ Someth ng-Ijetter than that.-’ ‘A jearl nei-’ii’ace.’ Samala ie['eats 
‘Soincth ug better than that.’’ ‘IVluit then'.'’ ‘ Vonr lo\c.’ ’llic hnly 
stiikcs liiin. lie says ‘ Wliy do you strike me ; I a-ii a better man than 
c’our hu-liandV ’ The lady says ‘ He oil. Bring my hu'ha.ud and I w.il 
make vou liat)[)V.’ Samala goes. Then after a b!a>t from llie horns 
the lady s'ngs calling-on lier liushaiul to eonie. 'i'he luisliand apj i-ars 
siiiaitly dics'cd, and the two dance. Then Samaha icturus and strikes 
the husbirnd with a knotted cloth. The husband and w.t'e n-k cacii 
othci'whole thev went when they ] arted and wliat thov d d. 'I’he 
huslic.ni says - 1 ha\e heen dindc ng op uni w.tii in\ fi' ends.’ S linal a 
Ijiiidcs in - I'ciu wi-ic hegg'ng iio( dr,nk ng oo'.iim.’ 'I'lii- liushairl brat s 
The lni-l)and sa\s ‘Til go a'ld take ^el■\ i e,’ 'I’lie iaU sa\^ 
‘I’ll go w.tli von.’ 'i'he husliuiid savs ‘I nni't r iloj liow can \ on 
come'r ’ Slie sa\ ~ ‘ Don’t go to Ijad d strh-ts w tii bad water.’ The 
liU'band aasuers : ‘ If I lake s^i \ wjuit di'i-s the water mattci You 
;-ta\ at home, I’ll send you wliat \ou want,’ ’I'lio pla\' cirls w’th a 
daiic ng and s ng.ng din-t between the keh’ and lie:' hu'band. Aiiotlier 
l:i\oi to plav s IM a B Ic and -I ,ndo. Bi | nja \ liage I m-- a Pa-ra 
la!\ named Te-a. Jnido a Miisahniii soM ei’ i 0 , 10 - to Unia. 'I'osa’s 
liii-haiid’s a gia n iiieiehant and .1 ndo p|.|, ], ,, hiojiI is m ili,. Imsband’s 
r-iiop. .1 ,ndo and d'l sa s,eaoli other and fall n h ve. Tern lra\o . her 
ini'baiidand l.x cs w.th .binio. I'lie Inisliiuid aorn-os .J ndo (,[ j i, ,, Ji 
' oior, .) ndo and Tcsa daoi'C' and s ng. Al'toi' ih' .Ind,,, an,I Te a, 
'.la'.c ai 'piai lol. Tc'a sa\.-he w.ll go awa\. ' '\\ Im \\ 1! i\,. will 

a Mu-almin't’ .1 ndo ilr\e. her out. 'I'osi o. p, li,i.,],,iY 

o on so a 11, 1 ail s |i,| g \en. I. i'e w.t liont .1 nd,., s i,al i-l,, h ' > Ti 01 o, 10 t > 
liri lorbaod : ‘ i want .hndio, 1 all h 'n iine ’ T!io h 11 hn n i -a . 'Am 
f a bi okt’i' a nd b'-at s ill")’. i e.,a g'l e. oji j , i ,. 11 ,_) j i, , lo;.! land t ' bi in' 
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Jindo till he to Jlndo and asks ‘ Have yovi bewitched mv wife ? 
She woiiR eat and is oallinoj for you/ Tesa meanwhile comes and 
catches Jindi/s coat and be;gcs his pardon and weeps. Jindo is pleaseil 
and says nothing: wrong has been done. ‘ Fou go home and IJl leave 
the town.' Tire piece ends w.tli a duet sung and danced by Jindo and 
Tesa. In some cases the villagers as a body or a wealthy villager 
agrees t<3 pay a luinii sum for all the iJerforinauces during the time the 
Targdlas stay in the village ; in other eases when the villagers or any 
wealthy villager make a handsome ]> lymoiit they publicly receive the 
thanks of the company acoomi>au,ed by the Ijlowing of long horns. 
Targalas are Shaivs and keep in their houses images of Mata and 
so nethnes of Mahadev. They are oceas.onal hut not regular visitants 
to the village temples of Shiv. They ol)serve the ordinary Hindu fasts 
and feasts. They have much faith in exorcism witchcraft and omens. 
Jealousy and ill-feeling run high between the diiferent companies and 
rival actors rCjm't to sorcery and charm.s to bring about each dther's 
ruin or death. Some TarguM-; are clever jugglers and iierfonn tricks 
by, as thev declare, the favour of some goddess or >pirit. During the 
rriiiy season they make pilgrimages to Aniljaji, Bahucharaji, and 
Dak'U', and sometimes to Banaras and J.iganu.lth. Their 2 >riests are 
Au'lich Brahmans. No ceremon\' is performed on the day of a Ithth. 
On the sixth idiy the goddess Chhatti is wovsl/pjied. After oh-ldl)-rth 
the mother remains imi>ure for th'rty days. When the child is sis 
weeks or two mouths old it is niiue<l l)y a Brahmui. Xo eerciuonv 
is jierfoniiod at the livst g'viug of cooked food. Thoug-li they are not 
verv careful about wearing it, every boy is g'rt with a sacred thread 
wlienhe is between seven and eleven. The ceremony is performed with 
full Bn'ihmauie rites. The'v marriage, first })regnauey, and death 
ceremonies do nut differ from those of Kaubis. .Marriages are not 
allmved among the descendants of collateral males on the father's side, 
hut thev are allowed among the descendants ou tlie mot]iei’'s ^ide when 
tho\' are from three to seven dogree> remi'ved. Widmvs are allowed to 
marrv, but the widow of a man does not marry his younger brother. 
Divorce is granted on the gj'ound (d' dhagi-eement, the oil'eiidiug party 
having to jiav a fine of Rs. 12. They have a headman in Ahmedabad 
but be exercises little eontnd. Soc-ial disjuitcs ai-e settled by the 
majorit\' of the easte])eople. They send their hoys to stdiool and keep 
them under instruction 111 they are able to read and write. On 
leaving school boys are trained to shig and dance. The state of the 
Tai'galds is falling partly k'caU'C the people's love for their jierform- 
anciTs lias abated, but uio/tly because they are no longer able to exact 
money bv threatening to pillory any one who refuses to contiibute to 


tbe’.r plays. 

Turis or DruninierS nnmheving (iSld are found ehietly in 
north Gujarat. Thev take their name from the//'r drum. According 
to their own story the Tuns are the descendants of a Bhat. In the 
reign of Siddhavsija'(A.u. 1 lOOj a Dhed named Malild offered himself as a 
sacrifice to stop the leakage of the SSahasraliugh lake in Patiin. At that 
time Dhedas were forced" to go bareheaded, to carry a spittoon hung 
round their neck, and to drag branches of the >a„ii Prosopis spieigera 
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Section VII. tree to wipe out tlieir footmarks. They were forbidden to rear 
BAEDTiyo buffaloes or to worship the iiipul Ficus religiosa tree or 

Actors. the basil plant. As a return for his self-sacrifice ilahid begged 

Turis. Siddharfija to free his eastepeople from those degrading rules and to 

give them a priest and a bard. I?iddharaj,i agreeil. Another account 
is that Turis are descended from a Rhangia and a Musalmim dancing 
girl. They are probably degraded Rajputs as among their surnames 
are Deblor. Makvan.a, and Parmar. In appearance house dress and 
language Tuiis do not differ from Dhedas. In position they rank 
between Dhedas and Bhangias. Dhedas will not dine with Turis and 
Turis will not dine with Bhangi.is. Besides grain of all kinds they 
eat fish and flesh. They do not kill either the cow or the buffalo, but 
eat the flesh of animals that die a n.atnral death. They eat the flesh 
of goats, sheep, fowls, deer, bears, hares, and porcupines. But they do 
not eat dogs, cats, horses, asses, jackals, camels, crows, vultures, owls, 
serpents, snakes, crow-pheasants, cranes, or iguanas. They eat flesh 
when they get it, or when it is to he offered to their goddesses Umia and 
Haicshid. They drink liquor and eat opium. Tlrey are followers of 
the godde&s Umia whose slirino is at Unja fifty-five miles north of 
Alunedabiid and utthe goddess Harshid wltoso sliiine is at Ujjain. To 
these shrines they go on pilgrimage. The goddess Umia is represented 
in eiery house by au iron trident, and near the goddess they keep a 
lamp and burn incense, and offer a goat during the Xairdtra or Nine 
Night festival. They bow to the rising sun and to the fullmoon. 
After building a new lioii.se the earth is propitiated by burying a goat. 
Their teacher is a Dheda saint at Dakor who receives a yearly contri¬ 
bution of He. 1 and one day’s provisions from each liouse. Their 
chief holidays are JIoH in Fehruary-Mardi, iVd;//y(/;o.7/v//or the Cobra’s 
Fifth ill August, and the fifteenths and tlie seconds of eveiy Hindu 
month. Immediately after a hirtli cooked rice and molasses are distri¬ 
buted among children. On the sixth day in the lying-in room seven 
pi pill leaves and two slips of bamboo, one dipped in redpowder the other 
in lampblack, are laid under a. shallow cai-tlicii pitcher. On the 
.seventli day the Garuda or Dheda priest fixes the child’s name ami 
the name is gii'en by the fatlier’.- sister. The Giiruda receivtcs 2 annas, 
the fatiiei’s sister about 8 amias, aud each of the relatiun.s a sweet 
cake. ItTien the child is nine months oM they offer 1 [ of cooked 
rice mixed ivith molasses and cake to the goddess Umia, putting pieces 
of the cakes mixed with siiu’ar ami cl.-iiilicd butter into the child’s 
mouth. Boys and gud- arc marr.ed between seven and ten, a Giiruda 
or Idicda iiiaiiiii.in cciinu' as priest, < iiiiijiati and a twig are 
n orsiii])pcil, tile pair j>ass four tnims roiiml the coni nil square, and the 
parents ami |■r•lati<lns of lia- budegrooui are feasted. At the bride- 
gj'ooin’s the bride ami bridcgi-oom Worship tin; goild(‘ss timi.a and play 
a game (,f chance and stniu'ulc for .a rupee and a silver ring in a jar (if 
water, to .-se wliiidi is to rule in after-hlV A[arriage between I'chitions 
n'hetlii'r on the father’s or tlic im.ther’s side is forbiihlcn W iilow 
marri.age is allowed, the younger brother of the ditad husband havdn" the 
first el,aim. Divorce is granted on the ground of adultery or of disa.gree- 
ment. A divon-ed woiuaii receives nothing from her husband, lives at 
lier father’s, .ami has no claim over her children. During a woman’s first 
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pregnancy the lap-filling ceremony is performed. The dead are buried. 
'I’he dead body is carried to the burial-ground on a bamboo bier with 
a cocoauut hanging from each of the four emls. Before laying the 
body in the grave, the eyes mouth hands and feet are bathed in cocoa- 
nut water. On the third day a piot filled with water, a sweet ball, 
and a lamp fed with clarified butter are placed near the burial-ground. 
Death ceremonies are performed for nine days, and unmarried children 
are feasted on rice. On the tenth day the male relations shave their 
moustaches. Tur's cultivate during the rains. In the fair season 
they wander playing the drum called ti'ri, and singing tales half jorose 
half verse to the accompaniment of a guitar sLUiiit(/i. Owing to the 
competition of the Ravalias their income has of late years greatly 
fallen ; and they are now a poor class. Boys of seven or over, go 
about with their fathers, d’hey have a headman who, with the 
majority of the men present in a caste meeting, settles all disputes 
and questions about lending and borrowing. Breaches of caste rules 
are punished by fines which are spent in caste feasts. The yearly 
expense of a Turi and his wife and two children varies from Rs. dO to 
Rs. 60. Their earnings as players vary from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25. The 
Garudas teach the boys to read and write. As a class they are badly 
off. 
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SECTION VIII—PERSONAL SERVANTS. 

Or Persona! Servants there a're three clashes, Dho!)his or wasliermen, 
ITajains or Ijarhei', and Khavas or jiersmial attendants, w.th a strentrih 
of 211.‘,17d or -'It per cent of the Hindu population.* The details are : 
lliyov Pr.nsos.iL ^<Lai'Asr!i, 1S.‘1. 


Class. 

aBA.l ! 

Kaua. ^ 

BroacL. 

Snrat. 

Xatl\ e 
Status. 

■ Ihiro'Ja. 

Total. ' 

Dhnl.hiS ... 


1 

ll?-7 -J •• 

721 



1 2?'''* 

11.190 ' 

ILtjdii'S .. 

17.'-.') 

32BJ 

c.r.voi 

5264 


31,557 

173.t^l 

Kliatad ' 

1 


71 

1 



130 




.--ol 




34,575 

1212,170 


Amouo' aliuo>{, all elasse? of Hindus some inemhers earn their l.vino' 
hv household serx’ce. In a few rich households a cook and one or two 
other fainil\' seiuants are ke]d. Formerly in most households the 
wouieii of the family washed the clothes, drew the water, swept the 
I'ounw, g'l'onnd the corn, cooked, scoured the cooking and drinking 
vessels, and did the whole huUsc work. Uf late years in cities the 
emplu\-ment of house servants has come to he thought a necessity in 
I'aindies wh(.ise yearly income is over 11s. 'iOtiO. A Brahman coidc 
besides lu- fooil is paid Rs. to Rs. 5 a month. A general house 
servant, in . a^te something above tlie impure, be~iiles food is jiaid Rs. 2 
to Rs. 4 a nvmth. As a rtde Hindus <lo not employ any }iersonal or 
body servaut. In well-to-do families the elders di-approxe the fashion 
of handing house work to serv.ants. Tliey say that the younger women 
suffer from forms of ill-health which ucre uid<nown vhen the women 
of the family did the whole house work. 

DhoLMs or Whwhermeu, from fI//o to wa-h, ll,ldJ stroiiLr, arc 
found in every town and c.ty. In village', as alnrot every familv 
wa'hcs it" own elothc', washermen have no empdoyincnt. Except that 
they are darker they d.lfer Idtle in ajipearanee from Kanbis. They 
1 \e lu small tiled houses with walls of mud or hriek and mortar. 
Though ill smith Gujarat some eat fish and drink liipior, the DlmhliPs 
ordinary fo(,d cons-.st.s o| millet bread i"ce pulse sj'ices and sometimes 
Vegetables. Both men and women are alwa\ s eiad in wliiti'. I’lie men 
Wear a skullcap a A\ast<'lotb and a jacket or a CotlMii coat ; the women 
wear a c-otton jai-ket, and instead of a -ilk or cotton rohe a waistcLgh. 
The wa'stcloth w worn like the ordinary lol.o, excejit that it is jmlled 
back between tlie feet, somewhat like the Maratha robe. Dliobhis 
geneially wear tlie r employers’ eloilie.., as the jiroverb sax s Uhi lhiua 
fidnr/i lAii'inja The Dhobhi s five are foH' gm* Cotton clothes alone 
aie sent to the wash. Among Hindus c.itton coats (nvjurkhnx, 
jackets h'ldnun, shirt' 'pcher(nis, shouli'iei'idolhs jn'cJtoiliK, coverlets 


* Tilt-'Cl u>n-s fiuGU'Nji.r A.p. ]SHj arc .ipimri Ml\ incr»rr«'ct. in Snnit wciv 

ptaurut (I at 1465 in A.i'- wliilc uiil\ liO \\t rc n uiriicd in 1691 ; Haj ims in Broach were 
rctuiMicd at o'JZi] ill A d. lf^7*2 and at 37,*.*02 in A.D, 

’ XUe five ttic the cap, jacketj coat, A\fthtcloth, and robt. 
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chddars, pillow or cusliioii covers galefs, haiidkcrcliiefs rimmU, and 
sometimes waistclotlis dliotiijd.s are sent to tlic wa'<lierman. fields 
1 waistclotlis and wnmeiTs every-day rolies are washed at home by the 
women o£ the house or by servants. Resides cotton coats, shirts, 
jackets, handkerchiefs, ooverlets, and pillow or eiishion coverings, Paisis 
and iMusalmans give the washerman their skullea^.s and cotton tromers. 
A washerman has from live to twenty customers of all ca'-tes except 
Dliedds Ehangias and other depressed classes. Some Pdrsis and a few 
rich Hindus change their chithes every third day, and others once a 
week ; but lire bulk of the people including Vanias wear their clothes 
for a fortnight, and the Ghhnehis or oilsellers for at lea't a month. 
The washerman is called in once a week or once a month. Before they 
are given to the waslierinan the clothes arc carefully counted and 
entered in a list. As the wa-herman ha^: generally from live to twenty 
eustomers whose clothes are much alike, he sows a private mark on each 
piece. The Rhavavas or strolling ]>layers never make fun of a d/o.T/ii 
respeeting the skill with which they sort their clothes. 

Host Dhobhis i>wu a bull or 2 >ot/ii whh-h has been jircsented to them 
by some high caste custcimer who serui'les to castrate the sacred animal. 
A Dhoblii keeps the clothes of each of his eu-tomers in a sej avate bundle 
till ho lias gathered from a hundiel to tluee hundred jiieees. lie jdles 
tlie clothes in a large shallow eaithen jar filled with water mixed with 
carbonate of soda in the proprution of five pounds of carbonate of soda 
to seven gallons of water. The jar is set over a fire in the l.>ack of the 
house and left for about three hours, when the clothes are taken out 
and hoapeil on the ground. No.xt day the clothes are rolled in a great 
bundle and strapped on tlie back of tbe bull, the Dhoblu sitting behind 
tiio bundle and driving the bull to a fre-bwater stream or pond. Tlieio 
the clothes are washed aitd as niany of tliem a- have to be bleached are 
soaked in lice gruel ov in water mixed wTh wheat Hour. In the 
evening when the clothes aiO dry. llie Dhobhi o-no- home witli the 
bundle strapj ed on the back of the bull. On the third day the elullies 
are sorted into hea])-. Some i>f them are spr nkled w.th a bttle water 
and laid on a wooden an\ii fixed to the gvounil and beaten with wooden 
hammers a 2>roee.--s called kv..ul Other clothes are ironed. The iron 
is a three-cornered smoothbottomed brass box with several holes in the 
sides and a brass lid with a handle. Live cixils or a p ece of red-hot 
iron is ])ut n the box, the lid is closed, and the idotlies j'leviously 
starched are u'uiied se]i:iuitcl\ after a little water ha-been siivinkled 
over eaeh. iMosl Piirsis wear ironed clothe-. Twenty year- ago a 
lliialu who ^^'Ol’e ironed cloine- w:is Coii-idered a top and spendthiift, 
and the niiiiibor of ILiidu- who u-i' voiicd i-lotlie- loi e\ery day wear 
is still small. As a i iile the wa-liernian is ^la'd by the miiuber of 
jiiccCs wa-lu'il ; for pies-ed clothe- Rc. 1 to L-. 1 and for roned clothes 
Rs. 3 to Rs. ri tlie hundred. Dliobhi- are hoiie-t idle and^ cai eV's-, and 
in South (lujaiat tluw ai'c foiid of druik. Ihough he ]'eiforins no patt 
in any cereuion.es ilie site of a wa-lieriiiaii w th ch'au clothe- is lucky. 
The women and grown-up eliddreu liclii the men. Ry religa)!) Dhobhis 
ate Kabiriiantliis, Raraaiuijas, and Vallabhacharis. Though they 
rcsjicei Hindu gods they have no liousc gods and do not go to temples. 
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They kee]i the ordinary Hindu fea-^t days. They believe in sorcery 
witchcraft and oinen-r- and vi'it [lopular Hindu idaecs of pilgrimage. 
In Kaira during their hob, Paohu-an days in -July-August (Slirdvaii) 
Shravaks pay Musahniin L>hobhis fifty to a hundred rupees accord¬ 
ing as they absta'n a week a fortnght or a month from work. Their 
f'.vth-Jay marriage pregnanev and death ceremonies are the same as those 
ofHajame il hey allow divorce and widow niaiTiage. Caste disputes 
aie settled by a headman 'n consultation with the men of the caste 
assembled at a, speeial meeting. They seldom send their boys to school, 
and on the whole are fau-ly off. 

Haja'ms or Barbers,^ 173.sSl strong, are found in almost every 
town and village in (fujarat. Besides a few Alarathas who are known 
as Dakhanb and Ghatis and .a few Purbias from North India, the 
Hajdms of the province belong to five main divisions Babars or Mdrvadis, 
Bhatias, Limbachias, Mains, and ilasurias or Matakias. Of these 
divisions the Limbachias rank highest. They allow Bhatia Hajams 
to smoke out of tln-ir jcj^es. But they will mtt eat with any other 
division. None of tlie divisions intermarry nor do they eat together 
esecjit that all w 11 oat food cooked by a Limbachia. The Limbachias 
claim ileseent ftoiit a land of Rajputs who after some defeat fled for 
]irotection to their godde-s Limach in Pattan. The goddess .saved their 
lives and in acknowledgment they took her name. From Pattan they 
went to Cliantjiaiier and from ClKun]»anor they spread over Gujarat. 
Among tlie Limhlchia snruames are Bluitti, Charidrasara, CliavJa, 
Chohan, DalJi’, G('jhel, Parmuv, Rathod, Solanki, Udia, and Vakdni. 
They are still found :u large numbers in Pattan, and the Limbachias in 
other parts of tile provhicc oeeasMuially \isit their goddess Limach in 
Pattan and pay a yearly eontributmn of 1 to S annas to the temple servant 
of Limaeh who move> about tlie province eollo'-ting their contributions. 
Though Limbai'li a Hajam-- allow Jlliat a Hajams to smoko out cif their 
ji pe.- high ca-te Hindus will not, at ha-t m central Gujarat, drink water 
brought by a Bhatia iiajam. In ajipeaiame speech and dress Hajams 
do Tint differ fiom Luhars or Suthaiv. (Jne saving would rank the 
Iiajam as the iii-t of craft-riien, wdhout \\ho,,c .skill the Jlncst clothes 
and the costi est ornaments are UM-le—. In (own-, tlicv live in small 
one-.-toj cd houses wtlibiick walb and tiled roofs, and in villages in 
hoi;-cs w.tli mud walb and lliatcheil loob. Ejtcept the Masuruis of 
soiitli (fiijarct wii.ieal goatb ||c-.h and driid-: inpior, Hajurns live on 
tin’ oiTl'iiary foo-l-gia iis. .'some of tiiem take oj);urn and in north 
Gu jai'iit "loiim-water or Icu.^niidjii. a cla-> barbers are fond of 

pleasiiic and d jat on. 'I'licy aie ubn [PKoeib.ally talkative, boastful, 
and ] 0 'ctcniiiiu--'. With all Iher seir-impoilanee and in spite nf the 


‘Till' liHi'lpv i- kiinwii }.\ -s.\.r.il iiaiin ^honiilir Aniltic to nip; 
I o'I 'tnil fvoiii ];j- I iittiif'.: llif liuiv ^ : Hhihjo i lii- In w outul'' or 'ihn ; and 

Mr/fko I'min uli uirtlniijiot » on v.lii* Ii Inulnr to •'havr. Of th(' 

oncriii of MiiMtiiM- nani- \ ii'v>h~cL,,sl ■ or w. ll-iiio\i i-. tli,. -toiw i'that a poiiipauy of 
l>arl.< r-li. 1(1 a j*i<'tiic oiil''n]. ol tin ir t«>\\ ti, '!lh \ -toj.jM ,I n. ar a ui II or ro/v/j and after 
tlie luni'n tin s i’oniul that tin water iiuide ^ueh exprllpnl or lieuip-rniuor that they 

d‘ termini d to i !irr\ oif tlm w.ll, and 1/mdimt mu' of tUeir turbaus round the parapet 
pulled at it till the f uuii 6 of the li'^uor passed away. 
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saying quoted above 2)eo2jle have a 2>oor opinion of their skill; a fool or 
an unlettered man is comniouly called Hajam, and a clumsy barber is 
known as a bites muJo or buffalo-shaver or a Kumbhar. 

Though the Hajam is also the village torch-bearer, shaving and nail¬ 
paring are a ba^ber^s chief em2)l'iymeut. In most large Kathinvada 
towns nearly every eastt' has ,ts o.,vu barber; even in Zauz liar and 
Arabia the Kathiavada merchants are careful tu 2'rcivide themselves 
with barbers from their nat ve euuutry. In Dther 2'arts of the jjrovince 
the barber lias generally lived customers of different caste'. Excejit in 
Cambay where they are called//'ir. 7 ;//,y or ^h.opiueil few liarlicr.' have 
regular shop.s though some shave in their liou'Cs or 'u 'orue I’ublie 2>lacc 
in the village. The barbei- generally attends his better cla-s customers 
at their houses and if Br.ilimaiis aul Vauhis go to the liarhev’s house 
they take water with them so that the bai'u'r's watoi- ma\' not toiieh 
their skin. When a barber comes to a bou-e he shave- his customer, 
Ixith of them sitthig ou a mat sju-ead on the tlo..>r. • 

The barber’s atudbinccs are a leather-bag/io//;//. a bras- crecipjier cup 
vMki, a heavy looking-glass i/,-.s 7 . tiiree or four e.-.iiutry raxors ustarns, 
a2.>air of scissor.s I'dler, an iron 2’iiner cliij'i". an ir.sn ua l-j.arer iinretti, 
apiece of Ka2)a'lvauj soa2i n leather stni.'p tufUiiii. a eonib k<UI;i, 

a t^iece of cloth about a yard -quare ln.iji-rnmifI, -.inA a whet-.stone 
pahai'i. In villages the limber’s tooh are .d the roughest, hut- in 
large towns and cities sonic have begun ti u-e Eui’opeau brushes razors 
soap.s and looking-glasses. A v’llage barber’s tool- are worth about 
Es. 2 and a toivn barber’s about Rs. o. 'I’be barber lieg'n- by o]'ieifug 
the leather bag, tdaciug the bra-s or copiier eup near his right foot, 
S 2 ’readiug his cloth ou the gniuii'l. and sharpeu’ug h - razor. 'Die 
person to he shaved sTs opiius'te hold’ug tlie l.iokiiig-glass, and when 
he is seated the cloth h spread over Irs la|i. IT's uu e'< tir-t-haved 
and then liis head and arm-21.t-, aid li - bar and mou-tiiclie aie 
trimmed. Tiie ridi somet'iue-ha\e the head, rubhe.l w'tli -cciitel oil 
and lemon ju ee a.id get tlie bai-ber to -.ha.mpoo the h uly. 

Among high caste- wlm do notallow w.dow marrage allelderK' 
widows liave their head- shave.l ether 'mmed;:itely after the dead 
body of tlie husband rs taken to the biini.iig' ground or ou the tenth 
dav after his death. The w dow ■> led by another w.dow iito a clo.-ed 
room, and the barber is brouglit, and, 11 the ju'i'senee o| the otliei' 
widow', breaks the woman’s d ory bra'-elet- or gda-.- baugh'-. sliear- off 
her liair wTh the -e.^sors, and -hases her load. Tim lu-'ken hiaeelets 
or haiig'los and the Inir.-U'e t-iken by ine women ol the 1 a.nl\ and 
thrown into a river, .Vftei' be ng oiiee-.nive 1 ne e.i-ie- allow the 
widow to let her ha r glow ; but lUo,! wdow- ha\(' I'C' r Iiea.'! -Inned 
three or four tunes a ni nilii. Bel ween l)i'ii';’ -havedand hath iig' h'gh 
caste Hindus eon-’der tlieiu-eUi- mjinre d'hey f.aieh no |iei-on and 
no arliele in the house, anl f po-l)Ie a-'c bathe.l In’ serxants or 
meniliors of the faiii I v so that tlw' may not lom-h (he Inth ng \ cssi>U. 
The hour lor s]ia,\ ng 's geiieral'l' lietwi'eii x andi eleven m the 
morning tliongdi some’ g’et slnived n the arternoon. In large towns the 
barber’s busiest dav :s .Sinnlav when most (ioveu'iiment servants arc 
jfluivCel. Uleti who Inivc no nude eliildren get shaved 011 .dlotidavs ; 
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but men who have sous avoid that day. Tuesday is also unUieky as 
it is sacred to the Motliers ur Jlutos. Uebtovs get shaved on Wediies- 
da\' as they believe this hel])s tii free them frr>m delrt. Wednesdav is 
on this account called Bandhivi'nL no chthodo or B>)ndsniau'’s Day. It 
IS unlucky to be shaved on Saturday, on the no-moon or fullmoon id' 
every Hindu month, on the yearlv m- luonthly death-day ot a member 
of the family, and, anioiio- souie Brahmans, during July-August 
or S/irdran. In a liou-e whereaehihl is ill of sinall-pox the nearest 
relations do not get them-elves shaved until after the goddess of 
small-pos is worshi])]ied, uor do tin' nearest relations of a man or 
woman get shaved t 11 ten day- after a death. AVell-to-do townsmen 
get themselves shaved twite or thrice a week and the middle cla-scs 
once a week. Villagers are -liaved twh-e or thrice a month. The 
I'lrdiuary tee of a town barber is anna a visit in the ea-e of a bov or 
widow and anna in the ea-e of a man. Sometimes the barber Is paid 
weekly sometimes yearly. In villages the barber .s paid in grain. 
AA hen a man Is on his death-bed, as a prelim’nary to making death- 
gifts, his head eseept the topknot chin and upjier lip arc shaved. 

B hen a man iieconn's an useet e h - whole head and his face oxcejit the 
eyebrow- are sinned. Un the tenth dipt aftei’ a death the men and 
the w'dow- of the decea-eil'- fanvly -toek are shaveil. The widows 
shin e the head, the men older than the decca-ed the head esee]it the 
to]d<iiot and tli(‘ iiice except the eyebroWsand the chin, and the vounger 
men the head e\ee]>t the ti'pkiiot and the face exeO[it the eyebrows 
the chin and the upi>er lip. Among li.gb ea-te Hindus men who luive 
broken ca-te rules liy I'ating what is foiB.dden. or eating with i’orhidden 
castes, or by doing forbidden acts, arc re-admitted into ea-te after tlu'y 
have ]ia:d the necessary line and iit'ter they have shaved the head, oxcejit 
the to])knot tiie ehin and the upjier lip. Shaving the hair is the 
highest iienalty the eu-te enu hdlict. and the ea-tejieojile are stricter 
lu enfoif-iig this ])un.-hiiient. than they an.* in enforeing- the line. 
Cases occur in wliieli men become ouli*a-tt- lathcr than submit to the 
d-giacc cf be.ng-liavcd aiel -oiae commute th s part of the ]iunish- 
meiit by paying an addit'onal iine. On two oems ous, when a cli.liBs 
hair Is iii st cut and before a boy :- g i t w tli the Bralimanic thread, 
the liai'lier receives jn'e-ent- .n clothe- and lood and from K-. 2 to Us. 5 
in ca-h. At man* ages g .s the liarlier’- dut\ to rub the bride and 
bridegioom w.th tunnel* c and for th - be receuc- pi'e-eid,- of chphes 
and ca-li. In man* agt* jiin, es-on- the iiailic,* idds a large n*d 
nmiirella or a |1\llappci* .houfi .,\ci'tlu* bead-of tlicbiidcaud the 
lii'.dcgromn. Among Ua.ijait- ami Kanb’- lu* ilu* g.,-b(*twecn in 
nian-agc arrangementaiel anmng nio-t H iidus lu* canic- to the 
latlmi* tlic ncu- ,,f t'm* bith cf a male ch'M, Among cciitii.l (bijarat 
Pat dai . the bniden of tin* anaiigcmcnt- botii at wnlding- niid at 
I'nncial- fall- ..u tin* Ifajani. Anmitg Mn-alman- of the Piolioia ■ 
commuirt\ In* nvtc-thc giic-ts t., ).ubl c I'ca-.t-. He - al-i, a tovcli- I 
l.criivr, and. ’n Mcll-t,. do I’am 1 c-.. often -cue- a- a In'm-c scivant i 

sweeping the In u-e. pie,,ai ng the beds, dean ng and 1 ghtiim* lanii.s, 
e-corfiig the men and Women of the I'aiirK, and .-hainpomiio* ],i- 4 
me are also einiJueda- yBordsm lamiilighter- in the I 

at.ve el, ef- and .1, Brit'-l, eo„vt- of justice. The Dlmlis or 
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drum-beaters who at marriages beat drums from three to eight days 
at the houses of the bride and bridegroom, who walk Ijefore the 
bridegroom in the marriage procession, and who lyy the sound of their 
drums proclaim the joining of the liands of the Ijride and bridegroom, 
are barbers of the Mataka class. In Kaira the Dholis are Ra\'alias liy 
caste and in the Rewa Kaiitha Dhankas or Bhils. 

In towns and in some villages the iiarber is alile to l)leed, and in a 
few cases knows how to set bone^. Formerly Ijaibers held rent-free 
lands as village servants a privilege which has been continued to them 
on paying one-fourth part of the ordinary rental. Except some women 
of the Masuria Ilajams in Surat and the Panch Mahals who sha\e 
widows and young boys, Ilajdm women do not help then’ hnslmnds in 
shaving. Some work as female servant' in Kanbl and Rajput families 
where they act as go-betweens in love intrigues, and some grind or 
winnow corn, hlost of them are raidwive-. The yearly income from 
all sources ranges between Rs.oOand I!s. 150. 

Soe'ally Hajarts hold a low pioit'on. though they do not shave 
peojile of the unclean classes. Tl>e same tlogiee of mpmrity whieh 
attaches to a iiorson after being shaved does not attudi to the harbor 
himself. Though among high caste llindu' the liarber is allowed to 
move about in the house, prepare beds, aud shampoo the body, he is 
generally not allowed to touch drinking pots and a- far as ]>"sihle his 
touch is avoided. Among Kauhis aud low caste Iliirdus the harboi' 
touches the drinking jiots and cleans the cooking pots and vessels. 
To see a barber in the act of shaving is unluukv hefo-.e leavhig the 
house on any important business, ll.ijains e.rt fond cooked l)y high 
caste Hindus and by Kanbis ; but except the Matakis they do not eat 
food cooked l>y Kolis or others below them in rank. Neither 
Limbachia nor Bhatia Ho jams e.it f md cooked by Kaehh Bhiiti.ls because 
Bhiitifis formerly ate tish. On the nther luv.iil some if the unclean 
classes do not eat food conked even hv Limha'-hias. The llajanih 
priests belong to many dlvi--iiius of Br.iliman', Audicli l!orta‘lit Modh 
Rayakviil and iSlirigaud, \vho thniigli tbo\' uilieiate at their ecreinou os 
think it somewhat disgraceful to he called l)arl)ePs priests or Plajaingoi''. 
By religion Hajfuiis are Bijpanthis, Kahirpanthis, Ramanandis, 
Shaivs, Vallahhdcharis, and in tlie Punch iMahiils sinno are followers 
of Kuberdas. Some of them worship in tiieir liousC' the images of 
Ganpati, Hannnnin, Krishna, iMahadev. .and Ram. and visit the Hindu 
tenrples in the town or village where they live. They belxwe in 
witchcraft soreerv the evil eye and ordinary muens. They kee[i the 
usual Hindu fasts aiid fea-t-. In the Ihnieh Malu'ds hcsidc' ebserving 
the regular Illudu holidays they fast ou the sci 'ud of cw.y Hindu 
month and do not eat tdl ihev have woi shipped the ncw-niiMiu. They 
go to the urelinarv places of Illndn pilgrimage. '1 he Lmbichiis are 
careful to visit the shiMie of their goddc's liirnaih in P.itan, L’hree 
barber saints have risen to fame, Aelialdas and bcvaldas of I’alanpur 
an 1 Sain of Marwilr. 

Barbers perfnrm no ceremonies on the day of a birth On the 
sixth day the goddess Chhatti is worshipped, and among the Surat 
Masurias along with rice aud redpow'der a razor is laid before the 
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goddess. After L'liililbirth (ho n'.otliLi' iiiij.ure fiTiiii ilftocn to forty 
d:iys. Oil tlie twoii’th d;iy ;i!’tcr hirtli tin- ohild is iiamod by the 
father’s sistiT. lieu the (liiid fioui Cue ti se\eu mouths old the 
first gl',in;^^ o’r-.,i(k(d lOii.l ^ake^ iAk-o. lu the fariilv of a Palanpur 
Limhachia 'wlun four (,r live ijirls are to in luairied, tlic marriage day 
is lived after eoe>ultiiio- the lioi-i.t.-ojie of the oldest oirl, and the other 
git Is are niauied i.ii the day found lu'hy iu lier ea'c. With this 
exceiit lu the nia: iit'-ee e■l-t(eilS of Hrijai.is do la A diUer from these of 
trail!) s. }!a;]‘';iges nu' !i,.t all \‘.eil anioiig tin nd ers ( f tiie same family 
sl ek, ;,i;d, I u the iiieru r' '’’e, ua.rriag-. - ate not allowedl among'the 
Ill ret-r I'lai ' r the_^]|.., •-tim,] o._ lear.-ic' the daiigliter of bis 
mother ' ijie -r. .‘-.luo'ig Iis;.!.;'' di'.oi e and vriow marriage are 
rdie-wiil, T 1 e V, id'.w of a 111 s.'111,.times man es liis eoniiger brother. 
! hiiiiig (lie ; .\ .nth in'in.h t a \.i uniub ..r-i i/regn .ney the !aj)-iiliing 
('reirriiy i, p,;’...Iiiud. Ifa.i'm,- b'lirn their dead, In some p-irts 
of Ketlravrd wl.ile rak-iiig th" dcrl ! edy t> the Innuiiig o;iMuiid 
live m.-n btrlie ■ nd pie- o-i ilr-Erjihni.-ii'e tlmadl. (if the dte feiir 
tariytli' (; nd ! i' an 1 the hicii (ho lailheii i-e"ei \N.tlili\o i oai. 

Ill otli'-'i p.vt'- ■■ ill" ]'■ '-.ine' the mole if ea.riiii^ the dea'l I'odv 

i The'P., e ; m ij_ iieu’ i'.j. .e Ibil.iti.s, on tiie t\M ifih dii_v 
af'"'I' n der,-',, n.,,r thi h i: r of de rasnl lai.-e a p'le .f s,\ or 
t'l'iei'. ‘ 1 nt;' ,1 j,.r- and wrap a .ott n tlr.ad r, mi,! thi'm. 'i he 
l>'ti,r ■ er. ! d ;1 I'lir'dl' .he tinea!, en,' i‘ in Jiieie-, and takis 
awii’.- L,.(' 1;,;-. .int'fig • th"i' Jiajaoi- . tin' n glit of tlie tv,eli’ih day 
i!i“ iMii-f m ,■ ri ■V .r. Ir'ps tiv .s(ni.- liy thioivirg' into llie sky li iwei't 
dii'j (-‘d in rndnd dust. W t'l tiii- dlieieiae the death een monies 
ai'o til.- ,ao,e a - t’e. ■ e of Kaiil,'.-. (.'a'le disj.iues are settled suinetinies 
I'V a he idiiia.i in ' o-ii'idtatioii uitli tlie ea-l'‘i.eopl(‘and si.inetinus hy 
a fm,, ie-pe;l.dde i. "h nf ihe emte. 'J hey Siddeiii send tlair boys t ) 
sclie 'l, ;n’(i "'s :> e ;i~r a 0 11 nliihllo g' e i ■i’".ista,'ii c^. 

Khava S ■ ;■ jev-.'Oal alb nda-nt^, eal'el llajobs or ef 'I’iie Pi-meiKe 
ill llo'.va iv.'iot'.i, \ or n. i t, . • iii I’afeipur. an i ebe'Aheie (!.,!,-is 

or blill'i.I~ tee - h e-''i'"ld -.ra I'in'e ;i ■! (nn.il of d7.0e;_ d !ie\ 
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ness tlic Khuvas have so far imjn-ovcl ilie’j- conilitiijii that in rare cases 
oven a Garasia IS w.llnir;-to lake one of the r dau<i;]itors in marriao-o 
if she well cluwerod. In Kaohli :.o;uo of the Khavas are the 
cle.^een‘hints of Raji)ui.s who lui\e lo>t tlieh- lands. But as their wives 
Iiave to ajijiear in ]iuol:e auJ wosk iii the liekh. the lietter class of 
Rajputs w'H lef o'i\’e t'seni the r 'aiinliiors n inarriaoe. 

CoirOstioiiilino' to the male serv, nis are female IvlirvA'ans ami Golis. 
The domestic posfion airl Work ol those tv.cla'sOs is the same, but 
llie Khava sail ;s the More resjictablo :is ,'lie docs no work except 
wa tnio-on her mistress. The Khava'lius, \'ho are known anions the 
hio'her Rajput families as k a'lhav.rns ov Ch kr;s, that is maidservants 
or female attendant', are the dano-hiei’s o' Khavas. Tliey have au 
independence which > deii’e.i to the Goli'. ITiov or their piarents luue 
the rio'ht to decide where they will take serv'ee and whether or nif 
they will aeeompany their youn;,' m’-tresses into other families. The 
Golis arc yirls e ther of the province or of outsde districts. Those of 
the province are the dano-hleis of destitute i>aiviits wlio have been 
thrown for mahitenanee on the ehariry of tiic Gara'ias airl perforin 
.serviee in return for tlieiv foml and elotlie'. In the Rajputana famine 
of .V.u. lSd9 many y'rl' wove rooeived int ■ the liousc, of Katlriavad 
Gardsias. Till a.d. 1>)7S Bhat'and GharaU' made a rouiilar trade of 
In'inginy tfirls from iklarwar into Kaehli. Tlie y.rl' were e tliei' 
kidiiappied or lured fro.n their ho nO' )pv 2 ■;•u:a 'C'. Soniet ines they 
w’ere sold in 2 ia\'meut of debts by then' jia.'eiits and p,uar I aus direct 
to the Bliats and Cluiraus wlio hvoug-ht tliem to Kaehli for sale, and 
somet nu's their tiarent- and oaiarl au' sold I'le.n to tiie.r ere 1 tors who 
iO-sold them to Bhat- and Cluirans. Af.or tliey were brought to 
Kaehli the Bliats and C'haraus iM’d 1 1 take the y rk from v.llage to 
V llao'o and soil them to some I.mdhold.ei. Ihe jir co WU' .uutually 
settled and a dep.l of sRo -.'.■a. ■Iv; rii out. Th.e-e g'rls were 'u^ mueh 
liemand among all ehi'-e- of Rijput', e pee ally a’noup Jalcja ., as 
iheir eU'Lom is to >>• ve one or in .re male aiil le.nale servants as jiai'l 
of the dowrv of a ihumhter. In \.i'. itjei.n by Aot.lleatiou tiie jieo^ile 
of Katliiavad were wariie 1 ag-a iig .inport.n,;' Afr can -lave', and in 
A.D. ISdO agahist kslnajip'ng :ind_ sdl ng g’vis. i houo'h .n Rajput 
households the Gob' like the Khav.isans are tel elorlied and well 
treated, unlike Ivhavasaus their wi'lies are seldom eousulted when sent 
with their vouug m>stre'- im a j>ort on ol the dovvry. sVii nuphod jiro- 
])i'ietar\- right, st 11 exists over them and ,n former times elaims for 
their rO't.tut o.i U'cd o.'ca,' onally to he mivle to iiol.t eal oiFieers.^ Ilie 
Golis are of ea-v v.i’tne and ere siddoin 'uavr.el. Ir tue\ are inarvieJ 
it is with a meiidiev of theiV owni caste an i the marr :i.o,s‘ i c by no 
means strong. Sluiuhl the ih ef il'sm," a (oda lie is not allowel to 
t-ake his wife with him. She and her lairly re na n a. the chefs 
and are handed over t o another Gola. T ue [iiaet.ce man he sa,d to he 
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* Ill A.o. tS(i!) a slave vi'S'cl or 'lltiic iv.i' « iptiue.l hy a biiti h\\ai-slu[> aiul the 
noero slaves were cli-sti ihut’sl .iiiioiia re -[i.-et il't- [' 'pie pilliii” to neeise them 
•as iloiiiostic servants. The eluct ot ( ton.Lil took tuo ot ihe^ ingre-'es aiul hiougnt 
them to 1 lomlal. One of them dicit, the other is still ('..i'. IStP) ah\ o aud is niariied 
in Gondal. 
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alrao^t j^ii'onr'^cuciti-- cohabitation controlled either by the authority of 
the chief or by a >ense of propriety. An intr'gue with a Goli is 
considered di>gracefnl to a member of another class. When a Goli 
i^- found with child by a man of another class, her mistress forces 
her to declare the name of the father, who, if a wealthy person, is 
Compelled to pay a fine. No fault is imputed to the woman. The 
cliililreu swell the ranks of Golds and Gobs, who in process of time rise 
to the position rf Khavas and Khavdsaus. 

In a}ijiearancc the Khavas are like well-to-do Eajputs and Garasids 
and in some easC' they are I'omarkabl}' handsome. Their women arc 
like Eajput women and are sometimes as beautiful as the wives of a 
Eajput chief. They speak Gujarati and in Kachh Kachhi, They live 
in brick houses of one or two stories and r\'ith tiled roofs. Except in 
Ahmedabddj besides ordinary o-vams they eat flesh and fish. They cat 
the ooat, sheep, bf>ar. antelope, spotted deer, and hare, and among birds 
friwls partridges and quails. Elesh and fish arc eaten by the well-to-do 
for their every-day food and by the poor on holidays. In Kathidvad 
fish is not eaten in the evening. They drink liquor and take opium. 
Both men and wnnen drC's like Eajput'. The men wear the beard and 
JiK.iustache aiul some cut the hair of their temples. They arc jiersonal 
attendants on Eajput chiefs andGara'ifs, cultivators, and day-labourers. 
As personal servant' they aiv emplo\ed in indoor service in taking care 
of the chief’s and his lelatives’ clothes, filling their pipe, making their 
beds, arranging the furniture, and heljiing them to bathe and dress. 
In former time' the inferior servants or Golds Used sometimes to 
accompany the corpse of their chief to the funeral pile and burn 
themscKc' with it. Wlicn their widowed mistivss breaks her bracelets 
the maids lireak tlniv' but afterward' get fresh ones. They I'ceeive 
food lodging and clothes, and, if their ]ios,tion in the family entitles 
them to it, ornament' al'o but no monoy. A' their duties arc light 
and a' all tlie.r wants are siqipl.ed by their ma'teV', who defrav the 
e.v[,eii'e' connected with llieh’ biiths marriage' and deaths, thev are well 
oil. Some of iliom heeoiue [loi'onal fa\onrltes and with a weak ehief 
actpi.re con'idei'.ahle ]>ov,er, aina"iMg- wealth, liuild.ng fine houses, and 
wear.ng rich eluthes. .Meru kbwji and Edgliav ni Aawluagar, Laddho 
Kaclu'o and (hi jju 01 Goiidal, and .Muiiliu in BlutMiagar are men of 
tins class who ro'O to mucli power. 
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Kolis have a total strengtli of 2,1!76,633 or 2G’0^ per cent of the 
Hindu population of Gujarat and Kathuuad. They are most 
numerous in the north and in Kathiavad and be' Ome gradually fewer 
towards the south of the ptrovinee. The details are : 

JiiyoL' Kolis, isol. 


1 Class. 

Ahiued-' 

abld. 

Panch- 

Mahah. 

r>r-‘a'*b. 

a 1 Xative 
St..tes. 

ilaroda 

Total. 

Chuuvalivas... 

2 Hi I 1'.) 


: 

10 : 2',323 

5S 

33.f37o 

Khints 

-^09 ; 5317 , 

2'*! 

12 i 

1 2 ; IS,022' 


22,2>.^ 

Patan\.'ulivis 

5o7 

2ir. 

l.*>s 

! IT'.I ' 32111 

3u,s4? 


TalabdS.^ .. | 

K'S,s9: ! 2:'M37 

"^.231 

' 13-1 

1 b:,173 5^.5711 

140.2^6 

7 0,''7t' 

Unspecified | 

1’27,4!G 31.373 


1 23.t-'.) 

j hT-,r.;4 

J17.13T 


! Total ... 

■iiO.mo ■ 319,b'>4 

^7,G5s 

1 

' 2').'Go 

1 

' 102,4311 'l,' 11.376 

4l'0.l2s 

:,27tV'.;2 


The consu? detaih nre inc 'niplcto. The head ‘ I'n^peeiHod ’ feoni« t - include 
mopt '-f the Chuinah\a‘? and Patan\ddi\.W vvli"-e numher verv lar^’O m centinl 
ljujarat. 

The name Koli^ meaning' clan>nian, clubman, or boatman wliich is 
applied to the middle classes of the military or predatory Hindus of 
Gujarat, includes tribes that ditfer widely from each other. Some 
writers sjicak of them as aboriginal- of the plain or (.Tili.-ed Bhlls, 
others find them so little unlike Rajputs a- to lead to the conclusion 
that Kolis and Rajputs are in the main of the same stock. This 
dift’ereuce in the character and condition of the Kohs would >eom to 
Ije chietly adillerence of fjcal ty,the Bhilsaiul Koli-of eastern (fujarat 
being almost as hard to distinguish as arc the Kolis and Rajputs of 
western Gujarat and Kathhivdd.- The explanation of tin- diilerence 
seems to be tliat the iMihira- or Gujars, coming into (iujanit from the 
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*Dr. J. (Aboritrinal Tribes) translated ICoU elaiisiuau. Mr. Taylor prefer.s 

clubman quotimr in support of this vieu that otlu-r of tb»‘ uiiUtary elas'.os are called 
DharMa or sword'';men, from dhurti or sword and that the KolU. \\heu on watoL. Wf.ir ft 
heavy babuhvood elul) about four feet Ion;r calletl dung. Of the many meaniiiR'-s of Koli 
the uue that liest suit'- the hulk of the Kuli> of (dujara't is Kola with ilu* mtisc "f baetanl 
or half-caste. is U8e<l a-' half ea>te in Kiliot''s Hi'tovy, II. Tbi" airives 

with tlio sense of denradatioii nliieli aeeordinir to Tod attache-' to Koli in Kajpntaiia. 
Annals, II. 31'’^. Koli i> aj'iilied in a ‘-imilar •'cii-'O to llio Kaiu-t-* <1 the llinialaya=i 
(Kangra C^az, IT. 34, 35) where al-o Koli i-s usod uith Dagi and Cltan.il Im ib •'cribe tbo 
lower cla'-s incuiaK of tbo bigb<’'l lull''. 'j'bi>'•oii-e t)f ball t.i'to B>-eiu-' loin ibe only 
sensible exjtlanati'iii of tbe aj'plication (»f the \\t»vd KoU to cbis'e-? mIio are knH\\ u to bo 
<'f Mbo<l or Miliir.i and of llajjmt or of Onjav di •'Cent 

- Of til# eastern Koli' Bi-lmp ilel)Lr wrote; tbe\ are oul\ eivlll't'd Kbil-, 

(Xarrative, II. 14‘J) : ^fr. ’Wilbinnihln K i>. \b'2u) talk- of th.-original dyii;i>t\ at Baria 
being Bhil, or what might he eon^ideied tlie same thing KoU (Gov, >e], XXIII, 150) ; 
and Mr, Melvill (A.i). 'qteak- of the wibbr p ipulation of ta-Uru Abmodabad 

equally under the iianie of Bhil and KoU (Bom.Gov. t-el. X.IC), (in the other hand, 
in western Kiiiva, the llev, Mr, Ta\lor, and in Katluavail iMajor J, "W , W atsou lind it 
very dillieiilt to draw any lino between tbe KoU and the Bajpul, 4 he story with which 
tlie Parantij Kolis accfiunt for their own ori;Tin is general in eastern Gujarat, namely 
that their progenitor was a Uajjuit who lost caste i»y taking water from the hand of a 
Bhil woman, Mr. B. P. Lely, l.C.S, 
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lived in villages protected Iy alino&t impassable thorn fences and levied 
CLintributions from the d stricts ronud, jdanniug, if refused, regular 
nio'ht attacks and ilividlng the booty aeeor<ling' to recognized rules.* As 
thev had been almost ent rely unernttioiled bv the IMarathas, at the 
beginning of Eritish rule the Chunvdhva Kolis more than once, in 
A.n. ISl * and isio, rose in revolt. On the’r second using their hedges 
and other fortitlc uioiis were removed and their power as an organised 
hod}' of plunderers was crushed. xVmong them are still (a.d. 1s 97) 
men of unruly and criminal habits, hut as a ' lass they have for years 
i-ettleil as cultivators and iahouiers. 

Kha'ntS" or llorderers are found mostly iu Kathiavad and llewa 
Kantlui. As their name implies, they are a wild tribe, iu ajtpearaneo 
and condition little, if at all, dilJerent fri'm J hils. Their chiefs who 
are ku'jwn by the title of Mer claim to he dcseendetl from a Ehati 
Piajpnt.' One of the r c.arly leaders Dhiindh Khant was the son of 
Sonang hler and is s.aid to ha\e coiniueied Dhandhnka, and to have 
founded Dliandhalj.ur iu the I'miciial iu Kdtlrdvdd. Another leader 
Fatal Khailt is .^aid to liavi* ci.mpieicd Pcthld. The'r most famous 
Icadi 1 ' was Jc.'a or die ng, by whose he!]) I he cnijieror IMnhanimail 
Toglilak l-'-SU) took Junagadli lioui liakhcng.ir.* In return for 
the.t iielji th emperor :s said to ha\e best we.I on tlie Khants the hill 
of (liriiui' a.ii'I the twcnly-lour village' i f E.lkha fhiovi<i. A humlred 


atiactiiiCi’a lilliiee tin- tlie V t iut r euurilol tin uinl lio Vs nteuniit li-.l tlis iiu-u 

a^aiiot tlie t'IWii. 1 lie.v atL.i* to w. ■.•r u1a:i_\ ^ at i.iirl.l .Cal l._\ .iirj.ii.a, ']'la‘ Kolis* iiruis 
weve the iiiatclilock ..wa.v.l ai.-l ar, '11 (’i-.l i.. t I'la* Li.e witli tla- Inav lual iirrow and 

were Ic- skilled iu tUr.:v.U,c U.>' e-e.rv.d stick ,.v k.ilar tkan tile li’uiU .>f Uajjapla, The 
hutdr nu' iu 'liapi’ like a \, '.a i kol lia'iiU.-- -a'lri'. It I'a. uiaiU' rif tii.' hard, -t and 
hea\i.-,t wu(,d. 'nauicli i,..t'kilVuUo ih ■ Uaji.ij.'.i ISliil-, wli.oe cirddrcu o.uld knock 
over hares and 1 ird', tli. < Tin,,\,i! I\..li. i-. uM-i .p .uol ti nc a man Iran tliirt. to f. rtv 
card. (.il. Hi fore gn at -i ta.- . f th" in .t ca'Ti.'i' aer,. cli.oi a and dr.''.,.|l in 'a 

lull wiit ot cliaiu ariaour TTi. tluo eh..., u ic r funu d tli. ir hack on the cucuiv or 
if thev did ic, re fur cv r ilUuraod. TTa- avse-.r ua. made of .mail rimrs liu'kcd 
toLuUier will. M-ah- nf iruu .-r l.r.,., f..,-the lock hi-.a-taml d.te-. It ica-iu three .dece., 
tile firu lur the ha. i.iu. lad t ■ the wain tla- .o-..ud-li. It, rinc the l.od;,, tl.e thinl tlic 
luad ami face, ], avuia a .aai'l rent 1',r th.' i.i.iuPi avd e\e.. I'lider llm armour aae a 
vein tliick .luilt.'d cuttuii tunic. Th • l„ r. w a-ala a. . coo rol w itii a d. fence uf hide 
orliainliuii that c .\er,'d , o r\ ),au of tic auiin.i! luinaiiiir il niu like the tiaii. ..f a taldc 
cuvi r m aide t" tla^ around that pie ri,h r cai’ I m l tuiadi tic huioe'. -Idi 
niiii ciil\ ])\ tip' flit I li« ;»I'ji dur u'a-* .1 s-ui'» «!« [•‘u 
iva. iiM-le-. aaaiiot 'hot. ll a o fo Ii. ,i\ i t ■ h. 
ofla r ti-m ' it u:l' aela v.lll. e,i ,•.■ 1 . ,1 .. 

' The lii, -'toik taki ii 1 m n. d t 
cid.f, and ,,tie r anicl. - . 1 - . 1 th and 

■ Ihe Kiiaiit Koli'of i.ir o.alio 
iiam. fi-oin Kant ilie oM a. 
inj.are K.t' .Mala, 11. ZC, 

the teai’i iaae . f ,1 I\ 1 


ami iiianaacd 
aaaiu't ']« ar 'Word or arrow , Imt 
.ni I \e, |,t at till- time of liaiitina. .\t 
11 10 . 11. \, S, 1. \. 7s. 

.in ail iiiit a litth 

0 , he.., ,l t . til,. IMptof' 

' av" of I ,u'l s;,|,li;i , eir.mii .n, ma 
I'tol, „o ■' 1 v.i, Kanihi, for tl 


tie 


I ] i- ♦ . 


ll, louaol to tie 


ave tak,.ii tlieir 
liof.' ,if Kiiclili. 


ire, 


•/ . I,ii 


dina ar 


' I’atoji Bliiti lia. tiie foil 
knht Jfsnl mti'. fffn! ,h 
u urM-f.-iiji,-f*’''UlnuT. < \‘ 

fatal (iiiavrii-d; tla- Klif.nt. 

^ I ii,. h .1 low ilia" \ ( r-i I 
Tkiliilr hdh,, ,, 

ICmndhtika ; I’ktal to,’,k IMa.i , .(.oio fok tli 
1 ,da,i 1, Petl.ul ; Kallii' M. is ami ,.tlier' aim -t a! 
calh d t„ ,, tr, th,-anci,„t f ..-(r, " Uadi, .rum, i-ot a,I 
a V illagf uuiler .1 uiiiaa,ili. C'„lou, 1 . 1 . ^V. \Vttt',ju 


1 ii.t maid, 11 u iiii a Khatri : 


Kh'mf : Tho 

‘‘f -tr. Jijtli. ), ;n rii fl til'' Hlul Pailutiini ; Kliatri 
< ■ In: • 1 -I. . Wat'”:'. 

n.iiMi.i.iai ' th,achi, V. 1, , M-; liK.I)l,nn,lhvk„ Uyo, 
M. J/,/,„r . liliiOalh tlok 

d.i'io took the an, a „t f, rtr," ; VI, r lUna t-ck Malieri. 

t aiiv.'i'- omit th, t ; -runaaa'ih i. als,i 
f Jnui(^'ai_ni. Malicri U ilahi 4 ri, 
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and fifty years later when Mahmud Begada con<}uei'cd Junagadh (a.d. 
1472), he found the Khants dwelling in Girnard The Khants are 
numerous in Soratli, but are aLo found in all parts of Kathiavdd. 
Their Meis or leaders are gtjodlooking men, and so are the mixed 
races of Gohel, Jliala, Khasiya, Sarvay'a, and Vala Khants, sprung 
from the union of Khants with th'^e tribes. Tlie lower orders are 
worse-looking' than the generalitv of the Talabdas and are mueli given 
to thieving. Except the eow they eat all animals including the 2 '/ig, 
They marry in the tribe, a widow marrying her hushand^s younger 
brother. 

Pa'tanva'diya's or people from Patan, called Koliodas" or Axes, 
are found chietiy in central Gujarat. They are high-sjjirited aud daring. 
Patanvadiyas partake freely of animal food, and are said to be the 
onlv branch of Guj irat Kolis that do not scrujde to eat the llesh of 
the'huffalo. They are lower in the social scale and more resemhle the 
Yaghris and Bhils than the Talahdas. Most of them hav-e Eajjnit 
surnames such as Chdvda, Dabhi, Makvana, and \ aghcla. No Talabda 
or other Koli would intrude on a i’atauvadiya's land or beat. But 
a Patanvadiya would not hesitate to commit depredations on the 
projierty of other Kolis, 'J'hey are strong active and hardy; their 
houses are generally small single-roomed huts with sides of wattle 
and daub and h'gh-peaked roofs of thatoh ; their farm stock some¬ 
times incluiles a Ci iw or a pair td' bullocks, but almost never either goats 
sheep or hens; their tools are a hoe and a jdough and sometimes a cart; 
their furniture includes a bedstead a grindstone and a set of pots 
eliiedy of earth; and tlieir clotlies are for men two rough cloths, 
aud for women a c larse sUoulder-rohe a bodice and a petticoat. 
Including at all times^ daring aud successful soldiers aud robbers by 
land and"' sea, they, during the disorders of the eighleeuth century, 


tlio si'iKo I'f I’uilcne-i' md rini;:h- 
uarrieJ the 


‘ 'Clir Ilf till' .'Mirat-i-Siltan.i.iri thii- it'-rrilu'' tliU im-idotit : Us vallov W twelve 

(t'.M'iit.v-f‘''iT iiiili'-l in wti'iit. ami tUi- \alli-y U a itiiM' fTi'-t if interlaci'd tri-rs. -.1 
that a hill'd' vaiiui't va-' thr.mirh it, ami tlii-ro ;ir,' uii uu'u ttu-ri' nm- aueht savi' wild 
anluial- and liii'd- vvci-jit a triliv nf Krftir- wh.mi tlvvy vail Khiiit--, wlniiio vu-tomu 
ri'-eiiilili' tln-c I'f "lid hva-t-i, and thn\ dwill nu thv -^l|ll'^ nf that nioniitaiu, and if au\ 
ariiii inai'clu' iv-niiu-t thtiii thi'i tlw and hidv in tin- vaiw^ aud iii Ihv foro^ts. V’ohiiu'l 
J.W. Wat-'iu. . , • , r , 

■- p.itaiivdilis in ar.' ciiniliand " ith an axo iimlialilv in the i-vniio nt rudi'iie-i 
ill'll. Thi'i ah' said to hi' tin- di'^i-i'iidaiit- of a S.dauki Kajput chiif win) 
danehti'V nf a llhil I'hh'f at Patan , c 

Of K.ili SUI'I'I'HH'S hv laud tlnrn are tin- insane iinar Caiiihay id the einporot 
Hiiiiiavuu's I V T> 153')) liaOnito and linnhs (Uliihiiistniu-'a Ili-tm-y, 113). .\ud tlio faiitnre 
and liluuik'V iif' llarnda (A.ii. 1 TU5i. Wat-n„, SS. ]!y -. a tin- Kolis inay, iH rhaiK tnvw their 
vl, tni-ii- ' 1 , V iv liai'h a- the exindilinn- in the e.irly year- of the enrlith eeiitnry of the MeiU 
of Sn.'i-hti-i to the eoa-t- of the Persian f.'ulf (Klliefs History, I. .521). From that 
time sonii' at h ast of the jiir.ites "ho till alnull a Kniidred ye ivs aeo. never ceased to harass 
the trade of the (iiilf of Cainhay. were Kolis. In the .iixhteenth eentury bO niiieh harm 
(lid thvy i\o tb.\t KiiLfl^b tMii't', in l734jind liTl, tiUrd unt oxiHiUliuUa tupin. 



Mill iii.liut'.uu their ancient reiimau.m, and form the best and inost trusted portion of 
everv Indian erew Hint bails the sea under the Brilisli flay:. Comparo Kis MlUn. 
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almost entirely gave up peaceful callings and supported themselves as 
mercenaries and freebooters. The early writei ^ of the ju'esent century 
describe the Kolis, especially those of the Han and of the ilahi, that 
is for the most part the Patanv.-idiya Kolis, as most ‘ bloody and 
untameable plunderers/ taught to despise every aj)proach to civilization, 
excelling in filthiness.^ In A.n. 1812, though alreadv less addicted to 
crime, the Kaira Kolis were still conspicuous for gang robberies," and 
so great a name had they for skill in thieving, that thev were hired 
by peojde in Surat to commit burglaries.® At their worst, the Kolis 
M'ould seem n(jt to have been without their good points; the}' neither 
mutilated t(jrtured nor burned, and, when in places of trust as village 
wabdimen or in charge of Government treasure, they showed the 
sturdiest good faith and honesty.* 

InA.D. 182.3 Bishop Heber found the Kolis one of the most turbulent 
a7id predatory tribes in India. At that time theii- usual dress was a 
petticoat round the waist, like that of the Bhils, and a cotton cloth 
wrapjicd round their heads and shoulders, gathered up, when they 
wished to be smart, into a large white turban. In cold weather, or 
when dressed, they added a ctuilted cotton kirtle or hhwla, over 
which they wore a shirt of mail, with vaunt braces and gauntlets, and 
never considered themselves lit to go abroad without a sword buckler 
ami bow and arrows, to which their horsemen added a long spear and 
battle-axe. 'J'he cotton kirtle was generally stained with iron mould 
by the mail shirt; and, as might Ia; expected, these marks being tokens 
of their martial occupation, were reckoned honourable insomuch that 
their young warriors often countei fuited them with oil and soot, and did 
their best to get r.d, as soon as possible, of the hurgher-like whitene.-.s 
of a new dress. In other respects they were fond of finery. Their 
shields were often very handsome, with silver bosses, and composed of 
rhinoceros’ hide; their battle-axes wei e richly inlaid, and their spears wore 
surrounded with successive rings of silver. '1 heir hows wore like those 
of the Bhils, but stronger and in l>ettcr ordt'r, and their arrows were 
carried in a quiver <jf red anil embroiilered leather. In their marauding 
expeditions they often used groat se:-!ce\', eollo'-t ng in the niglit at the 
wdl of some pojiular clreftaiii, eommuiiii-ated geuei ally by the cirrulatiou 
of a certain token, known oulv to those concerned.^ Heoular troo] s 
and even the European cavalry had eoiitiiiually to be called out against 
them. In no other part of Ind.a were the roads so insecure ; iu none 


' irmuiltoiiN Tnnaii^taii, I. <i0!). l[;in;illonV IlimliKtin. F. 032, 

’'IliH Mivlii K.'Oitlia arr lioiorlin al cr^, 'tiny wire 

foniK'rly inuili I'lirnurairnl tiy a iiiU'Hn prcvali-i.t luiU. r iiatiNc iria. riuiii nt-, ami iirmti-nl 
liy lii rM.iis ill tl„- liiirli,,r ranks i,f lilr. wlu, artiially snut t'l Um l.anks of the ilalii 

for a Jiarty of thc-e alirt misere.ants f.r tl. . jiuriiosi' of rolil.iiiu' the house of 

some ni i^rlihour frieiul nr relation, in nhn-h, from tlo ir intimaev a itli the faiiiili they 
knen that nioiiey ornanients or eostU u'ooils were stor.il. On tlie arrival luarA'nrat 
of the iletaelimeiit of .Malii thiexes tin y w; re (letaineil without, lirointlit o\,.r the walls at 
nieht, anil seeretiit in cellars until rlic f.ivonr.ihle o|i])ortunit \ ..(I'l ml. When this 
armed, they Were fiiniislu-il with the nee. ssary iiniileineuts and set to perin trate the 

art, after the a-eomiilishnn nl Ilf will, h they rei-i ited a small share of tlie olunder as a 

reward. Ilaiiiilton's Ilinilnstan, 1. 721, 722, 

1 / "'".'/''ois of tnasur.' on their ii.Tsoiis w ere Kolis. irainlltou’ii Iliudn- 

•t.iii, it. 011. * lUhtr’s Nanaiite 11. 111-113. 
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were gang roliljeries and organised plundering excursions more frequent 
or a greater portion of the gentry and landed proprietors addicted to 
acts of violence and bloodshed. In a.d. 1S32 bands of Kolis, from fifty 
to two hundred strong, and bent on plunder, infested the Kaira high¬ 
roads.^ Three years later (a.d. 1835), the Collector, almost in despair, 
writes : “ Some sjrecial regulations sliould be made about the Kolis. 
No means of orilinary severity seem to have any effect. We never 
hear of a reformed Koli or of one whose mode of life places him beyond 
suspicion. All seem alike rich and j)oor; those whose necessities afford 
them an excuse for crime, and those whose condition pla'i-es them out 
of the reach of distress, are alike ready, on the first opportunity, of 
plunder.” This time of uneasiness passed over, and after ten years of 
cjuiet (ad. 1814), the Kolis were reported to be peaceable and greatly 
subdued. They remained at rest till, in a.d. 1857, some of them showe.l 
signs of an inclination to revolt. Prompt measures were taken to 
punish the unruly, and the country was saved from any widespread 
outbreak. The general disarming at the close of the mutinies is said 
to have had the most marked effect on the bearing and character of 
these Kolis. Of late years e\'en robberie.s are comparatively rare, and 
the Kolis have settled into peaceful husbandmen. Still, tliough some of 
them have prospered, the greater number are thriftless, lazy, and fond 
of strong drink and opium, d hey grow only the cheaper grains, and 
many of them are sunk in debt. 

Talabda's^ or Locals, also called Dharalas^ or Swordsmen, hold 
the highest place among Kolis and are found all over Gujarat. They 
are generally strong and well made, thrifty, and well-to-do. Among 
them a distinction is made between those of high and of low family. 
They consider themselves superior to other Kolis and do not dine with 
them, ifarriage l etween Rajputs and Talabda Kolis is not uncommon. 
They intermarry among themselves, observing the Rajput rule 
against marriages between memliers of the same subdivisiem. They 
have twenty-two principal divisions* of which Chudasama Jddav 
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* Li'ttLr- from the Cnlleitor of Kaira Mr. Mills to rinveriiment. 

* AceordiiiLT to the Koli, Talalhht is a rorniptioii of titlp/tti that is lamllonl, 

^ Valalalus are generally Kirnvn hy the roNpectful toriii lHi:ir:Uas. They do not like 
to be railed Kolis. 'J’he niiar.ihis claim desrent from a I’.arin.ir rtaj]nit of Dluii lina^ri 
in Mtilwa who married the d.iuahter of a l>hil chief in Gujar.it to secure his hel]> anrl 
5Ui)i'ort. Another d'nivalion is from ditura a sword. A Lf/ntnil'i i- also calUsl D nlt in 
allu-iou to hi, inncrty ilmli Ho\a viiidiflora bciie;; the fruit of a creeper that Im lives on 
iutinmsof -'’arcit\. Tin' Dlnir.ilis also say they wvre omm Kai|mts. The Musalman 
kinjis (a. 1 >. 1103-1113) attemjited to convert them wlicix tlu'y -outtht the protection of 
Asa ilhil. Klnc .Mniicdsli.'ili a-ked A,.a to ;riM‘ up the refuuccg, but A-a refused '.lying 
thev w. rc bis follmcrs and casti-pooplc. They' h.rd to \tartake of the Illiirs foLvl 
and thus became Kolis. A,a i- said to have been a resulcnt of A'.irva or Asae.il. the 
old ,ito of AhmcdiilAd. lie had a boauliful damcliter iiamisl Tcja. The charms of 
thi.s datii'ol attracted the nolne of Ahnuslsh.ih, who iis.-d to \i'lt her coming on horse¬ 
back all the w.av from his capital Pat.iu uuattcmh’d except by bis dog. One day 
when be was near the site of the iircsont city of Alimcd'ib.id, his do'j; sighted a hare and 
pursni'd it. but the hare turned ae.iinst and put the king's dog to llight. .Mimedshih 
ob'cncd this and tliiiikiiig it a soil which would rear bravo men crectexl a city called 
Ahmed,ibad after h'msolf (t.n. 1113). 

^ The names arc li.irla, Cliavda. t'lmban, ('bud.isama. D.ibhi, (lobol, .Tadav, .letliva, 
•Jlial.i, Kacliol.i, Kamalii, Katasr.i, Kh.iis.i. M.iki ina, Manaukia. Mcr, I’anmir, U-Uhod. 
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and Sarvaya are the most esteemed. Roth the Dahhi and Makvan 
tribes are of great antiquity anil enjoy a high degree of consideration. 
Talabdas have always borne a good name for peaceful habits. The 
Talabda Kolis were in A.u. 1^20 asat present (a.d. 1S'J8) (|uiot and easily 
managed, willing to till to the best of their knowledge and means.* 
In A.D. 1820 Colonel Williams found them obedient subjects as well 
as able husbandmen, and some of the finest villages in the Broach 
district wereat that time held by Kuli sharers and peojilcd and cultivated 
chiefly by men of that caste." Along the eastern frontier in disturbed 
times they were useful as a guard against the wilder mountain Kolis 
and Bhils.'* At jn-esent some of them are village-watchmen trackers 
and labourers, hut most are husbandmen, well-to-do and little inferior 
in skill to Kanbis. Some of the Talabda Kolis of Surat are to be 
found among the JiuUs or hereditary servants of Amivala Brahmans. 

Besides the main cla-ses certain Bakias, Dalvadis, Gediva.s, 
Sui.vi.s, and Yai.akiaas deserve mention. 

Ba'ria Kolis who are somewhat smaller and darker than Batan- 
vadiy^s are remarkable for tbeir wonderful eyesight. They are found 
chiefly along the Xarhada in the Baria state in Bewa Kantha and at 
Dehej in western Broach. Tiicir own accounts make Baria the original 
seat of the tribe, and they say that towards the close of the lifteeiith 
century they weie expelled by the Chohan Ihijputs, who in turn liad 
been driven out of Chamjianir by the IMnli.immadans under Mi'dimud 
Begada (a.d. 1484). Bart of the Baria emigrants are said to haie 
settled at Gogha, where, they say, they were aecompaaied by the IMilta 
or goddess from Bavagad. 

Dalva'dis, chiefly in Kaira, are supposed to he ]iro]iorly Tulrdrix, 
that is cutters, because they d g ponds and make bricks. Thev call 
themselves Kajimts, and have no communion with Kolis. The\’ are 
fairer, qu'etcr, and more delicate than other Kolis, and look l.ke 
respectable Kanbis, 

Godiya^S found in T\;ithiav;id arc siijiposcd to take the r name 
fj’Oin the town of (icdi ,n K-ichh. They are said to have aeeooipaned 
the Jethvas when they invaded Katbiavad. 4’li(.‘y re-cmblc the dlers 
of Barda :n manners and dress, 'I'hoy are more resiicctable than 
other Kidis, live ch eily by t.lla.ge, and liave given up their pred-itory 
habits. They are a g lod-luoking' race airi live iii houses, nut 
in I'lihiia or huts 1 ke most Kobs. 'I'hev eat no liesli, but live oii lish 

SMtuikl, .s],:.-,! :ii;i| v.'i”lifl I, 'tin ILiiimt t-il«l •iiriiaini s ar.'not tmavn to 

the L'-mimVu.v of tin Ko'.o. 'llii-v ;iri- .-it jm -cut itixlLil iuio -i\ main i-'im.i'a in o ntiul 
lluiarat, mum Iv la'iriii. D.'iM.i. .r,'i:i o.- jiaria, Klonit, ixouil, ami J’a'_n. liarais 
ll/itiliis ami Kh.i lit - arc cou-iilcrcil A'/,//;/ - tiiat i - of liiali tamiK, tlicv roc. u iim- or 

Iioi k, t-imaic\ i'oraiMiiu' tlmiv «oii- lii iiiiu-rkcac anil iikcu i-c aivina- ilourii i to' their 
(laiia'lilrr- ami arc iir.iml of tin ir hiali l.irtli. '1 h,- .t.Wi i- w Im arc -ait to l.c ctsccmlcil 
from ICii-i.i- arc iiiliiiorto the thoc AV/iw cla—c-. Ketval- ami I’.ia'i- wlm scrvcil 
umlcr former aoivcniirictits a- au.irda ami rillaac-ti.ickcr-arc iiilciim- to thu tlr-t I'otir 
I'las-c-. .\ Dlc'ir.ila of the pre-cat iliy m.n luuc three -iirnamc-, ,aii dd lUjimt trihal 
mime a- V.icLcl.i, tlic cxi-tuia' D’l.'irila -iiriiaiiic Ifu-ia, and the local suntamu Cliaklii-ia 
that, is hcloitaina t o t he x illaa.* oi’ (liiak! i-i. 

' limn, (do ,1 \ ‘Jd. - 1’..C|,, lie I, I li dr,'!, * 11-mi. I i , S i I. .\. 1" I , 
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vegetables millet ami fruit. Their women invariablv wear a eoin or 
two as ornaments; they are considered the highest tribe of Kolis and 
marry only in their own class. 

Shia'ls, formerly noted pirates but now settled to a quiet life, are 
called after the island of Shial on the south coast of Kathiavad. 

Valakiya'P^ who take their name from the Kathiavad district of 
Valak, inhabit the south-east of Kath'avad and have a stronger str.iin 
of Bhil blood even than the Chunvaliyas.^ Formerly thev were noted 
pirates ; now they live almost entirely by labour. Ihey marry solelv 
in their owm class. 

Owing to their connect'on with Kajputs and the variety of life 
they lead the different tribe.s of Kolis vary greatly in apjtearance. 
Both in Gujarat proper and in Kathiavad the Talabdas differ in 
features and manners from the abor’ginal tribes and resemble Kaiibis. 
In iNIahi Kantha, where they have not yet completely abandoned their 
irregular ways they retain an expression of wildness and cunning. 
The Chunvaliya Thakordds having mairicd into good families are 
well-looking and fair like the Talabda.s, but most of the Chunvaiiyas 
have more of the features and chaiacterist'cs of the Bhils. than whom 
they are only a little higher in social position and intelligence. The 
Koli chiefs are with few except'ons descendants of Bajput men and 
Koli women and often show Rajput features. They are generally 
well built and active. Formerly they were known for their aedivitV 
and hardiness and were as remarkahlo for sagacity as for secrecy aiid 
celerity in their predatory operations. The women are generally slender 
and well-formed with a pleasing expression of features and some arc 
pretty. The good looks of Koli girls are often the result of the 
care taken by Koli mothers. The men generally shave the hrad except 
the top-knot and wear the moustache, h-omo wear uhiskers and a few 
the beard. 'I’lie Blmvds or oxorci>ts allow their Iriir to grow lono'. 
Wiimen tie the liau- in a knot at the back <if the bead. They si)cak a 
corrupt Gujaruti. 

Tlie rich and well-to-do live in block and tiled bouses and the ]ioor 
in huts made by tliom-olves with wattle and daub walls and tbatclicd 
roofs. 

The Koli ilress var'es from a iiiiiijoti or loincloth with a rag for the 
head among hill Kolis to turhau coat tr* u.sei s and shouldercloth 
among Koli chiefta'.ns. I'he usual tlress of an ordinar\- Talahda Koli 
includes a turban ora waislcloth used as a bcadseaif, a jacket bii,]i/ii, 
and a w nisi cloth. The womaiFs dress consists of a ] ett'eoat with a 
backless bodice and a rube. In south Gujarat the jictt'coat is not 
Worn, but the robe is wound tightly round the waist and tlr'ghs and 
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^ V:ilaki\!i^ arcMiGdouht tluM>{Tspvintr‘’f the Pdi'ils wIig uith Koli-s fn'(|iiciitc(l 

tht‘smiUurii and sonth-UFstcni coiists I'irafy was aInio>t univrr'al. Tlitre and 

ill thv lii-'tt'iy (d‘ till' Vaja fhadtains td’ K^ialki't, JhanjhnuT, and I'uclia Jv'tda, a race 
uliifh <*]u-iily pia<‘ti-'Fd ])irac\ in an'dont tinn-s, sptTial mciitiou is made of ihrir Bhil 
allic', d. NV. W'at'.oii, 
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the iip])cr enJ drawn over the shoulder. The robe hardly reaches the 
knee, but allows extreme freedom for work in the riee field. The 
general ornament with men is a tnrij or amulet ease with or without 
a chaim, bound by a silk cord round the right arm just above the 
elbow or round the neck. Well-to-do Koli women wear gold nose 
rings and studs, ivory bracelets and glass bangles, and sih'er vdks or 
armlets. Poor women wear wooden bracelets. 

Among well-to-do Kolis juvdr F^orghum vulgaro in the south 
and hdjro Pinnesetum toiphoideum in the north are the staple food 
grains. The jnrdr or h'ljro bread is occasionally changed for k]dcha<U 
or rice and s])lit pulse boiled together with condiments. Dishes ofc' 
s])!it pulse and vegetables are eaten with bread. Among forest and 
hill Kolis the ordinary food varies with the different seasons of the year. 
In the cold months November to March it consists of biead roHa 
made of Ind'an corn or other coarse grain such as hand Panieum 
spientum, with split pulse of (((hnl Phaseolus mungo. Sometimes 
thov eat khichadi^ a mixture of coarse rice and split pulse of aclad 
or man Phaseolus r.adiatus boiled together with condiments. In the 
hot season (Aj)!'!! to June) when they are short of grain, they eat 
miihndi Bassia latifolia flowers boiled alone or with a little Indian 
corn flour, and acidulated with green or dry mango or dried jujube 
berries. In this season is also eaten a porridge of Indian corn flour and 
buttermilk. In the rahiy season they live on wild fruit and roots, 
eked out with siiino, a wild self-sown graur that comes up after the first 
few showers of rain. To these are added a few vegetables, chiefly 
onions and chillies grown in plots ne.ar tln ir huts. All Kolis eat fish 
and flesh, the Patanvddiyas being very fond of flesh not even objecting 
to buffalo. A Patanvadiya steals a buffalo not to sell it like other Kolis, 
but to kdl it for its flesh. Whenever a buffalo is missing near a 
Piitanvfldiya settlement, the owner suspects foul play at the hands of 
some Patanvadiya and expect> to find tlie bones of h's lo>t buffalo in 
some unfieiiucnted coi-ner. Kor th’s hab.t the Patanvadiyiis rank last 
among the Kolis. Kofis diink spirituous Ihiuors, eat opium, and smoke 
tobacco often to 1 ‘xcess. In Surat they have a bad name for hard 
drinking and in the Panch iMahals and other parts of north Gujarat 
their lor e of o]iiuin (.ften gives the moneylender the benefit of most of 
the.r laboui'. 

Excejit thcTalabdfi';, who liavelongsettlcel as cultivators and labourers, 
Kolis u-ed to five as robbers. Tliougli they liave now unwillingly taken 
to husbandry and other ealliugs, iii most the old love of thieving has 
hy no means disa; jieared. In the Rerva Ivantha they are still irireterate 
thieves and lay their jflans with method boldness and cunning. They 
be in the most uiihlushing manner, and w hen found out, they take their 
liunis.lnnont rvith the greatest coolness and good temper. In PiUaninir 
they are daring thieves and highway robbers, and are miieh given to 
cattle-stealing'. Still especially in tlio British districts steady improve¬ 
ment continues. Land is brought uuder the plough, and their mode of 
tillage grows less slovenly. The least respoctahle among them is the 
Patanvadiya branch who are still known to ho had characters. The 
lalabdas are for the most part hushaudmen though many w'ork as day 
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labourers or are emi)]oyO(l as peons and watebmcn. As husbandmen 
they are inferior only to Kanbis. In the Surat liistrict they rank above 
tlie other Hindu labouring; classes, and in intelligence manners and 
mode of living are in no way inferior to the mciiibers of the artisan 
classes. One Koli family in Surat has aecpiired wealth as moueyloud- 
ei's; and a Koli lose to the rank of a suiicrvisor of public works on a 
salary of Rs. 2U0 a month. On the other liaiid in eastern and southern 
Surat many Kolis are in \ ory poor eircumstanees, and some of tliem 
are to be found among the liAlit or hered.tary servants of the Anavala 
Bralnnans. The Surat Kolis find ready employment as grooms and 
coachmen with r'ch I'arsis and Gujarat Hindus in Bombay. 

They worship all Hindu gods and goddesses, but chiefly Indra and 
Hiitmal, Ilinglaj among the Batanvadiyas and Khodiar among the 
other divisions are their i)riucipal goddesses, the.r other goddesses Ix-ing 
Kankudi, Meladi, and Verai. The Mahi Kantba Kolis worship tlic eow 
and the jreacoek ; the river Alahi is their family goddess. Kolis do not 
work on the eleventh and thirtieth days of the month and fast on the 
days sacred to their family goddess. The Palanpnr Kolis have for 
their or religious teacher a d'sc’plc of Vakhiitnath, the pir or 
saint of Patan. The discijfles of Velo, who was a Chunvaliya Koli, 
are called sdJhus and beg from the Chunvaliyas. Many Kolis are 
followers of the Bijapanth and some follow the sects of Svamhuirayan 
Kabir and llamsanohi. The Svaminarfiyan teacliers are said at tlie 
beginning of the present century (a.d. 1800) to have reclaimed many 
Kolis from lives of violence and crime, and thus helped Government iii 
settling these re.stless people in north Guj irtit. Of late the ros])Cct shown 
by the leading teachers for distinctions of caste is sc.id to have turned 
many of the Kolis and low class converts from the Svamimiravan 
sect. Most of the Kathiava'd Kolis are hlohoti Margis. They go 
on pilgrimage to Dwarka, Frahhas Patan, and Ginuir all in Kathia- 
vad, to Hakor in Kalra, and to Naransar and Ilinglaj in Sindh. 
Tkev respect Brahmans and em^iloy them to eouihiet their religious 
ceremonies. If they fall sick or if the r cattle suft’er they take vows 
to feed a certain nunihei-of Biiihmaiis. Brahman; and coWs are 
spoken of in the same hieath as eipially sacred and Koli rohlicrs are 
known to have lot go a Brahman traveller untouched and to have 
jilundered the Bialiman’s nou-Brahmin companions. A Bri'diman 
priest ties the rdktao/i or guard round the Kolfls wrist on Bulvvov the 
bright fifteenth of Shruvan (.July-Angust) and loeeivos small cash 
presents. Brahmans are also given small presents of gra'n when they 
visit a Kolias threshing floor. Their priests mostly belong to the 
hlirimali and And eh division of Brahmans. Kolis are superstitious 
and have a firm belief in spirits and in spirit-posse'sion. lii cases of 
]iosscssion thev enipto' bltitvds or spirit-searers to cxorcisC the spirits. 

A Koli w'oman generally goes to her father’s house for her first 
deliverv. Except the well-to-do Koli women continue to work till the 
day of"her delivery, and instances arc not rare of women giving birth 
to a child in tlie field and taking it ,honie. As soon as the child is 
horn, pills of raw sugar are given to it. If the child is a hoy, a 
messenger is sent to Irs father with the news and the father rewards 
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tlie messenger witli some casii. lla'.v sugar is distributed to frieiuL 
aud relation^. Ou the sixth day C/Uoz/y^i or Mother Sixth is worshi]i]ied. 
A low wooden strzol is set in the lying-in room and on the stool is 
placed an image of Brahma with a lig-hted lamj) fed with claritie.l 
liutter, an inkstand, a reed-j)en and a piece of pajier. kunkn or vermilion, 
a betclnnt, and a sword or knife. The writ’ng materials are helievel 
to be used by Clihathi in record-iig the future of the child. The child 
is bathed dressed and made to bow before the low stoid and jurih' 
Soi’ghum vulgare grain mixed with raw sugar are distributed to 
children. The child is also named on this dav. The father’s sister 
names the child, the name being chosen either by a Brahman priest or 
hy some elderly person of the house. She ])uts the child m a, Jlio/i m- 
cloth cradle which is rocked by boys if the child is a bov and by girls 
fag rl. The mother liatbcs on tlie eleventh day and hegms t) work 
in the hou«e if she is physically fit. Ainong -well-to-do families she 
keeps to her rociin and lier touch is considered impure for a month and 
a quaiter. 

The Kolis have four forms of marriage, marriage between a hacholnr 
and a virgin, niUra or marriage between a widow and a widower, marriage 
witlr a or woman whoso husband is living, and lUnrratn or 

mariirtgo with an elder brother’s widow. Of these the first form of 
marriage is the commonest. In this form hoys and girls are married 
after their twelfth tear It is n 4 neeossary that the bride shotdd 
be y‘-iungcr than the bridegroom. The olfer of marriage comes from 
the boy’s father. If the offer is accepted by the girl’s father, the lx)y’s 
father presents a rupee and a cocoanut t<-) the girl and distributes raw 
Sugar and coriander seed among friends and relations to complete the 
betrothal. Among the Hewa Kantha Kolis, although the marriage may 
have ham arranged long before, the father of the hoy generallv goes 
through the form of starting off to find a bride. On leaving bis house 
lie must see a small bird called (hn'i on his right hand. Till ho sees 
a ih’vi he will not start even though he i-- kept waiting for weeks or 
even for months. After he ha> chosen a In’idc and made all the pic- 
liminaiy arrangements, he is asked to dine with her father. Luring 
the dinner the women of the bride’s family strew grains of corn on the 
threshold, and as the hy’s father is Uav.ng the house, thev rush at 
him as if to beat him, and he making for the door, slips on the gram 
and falls. This is all d me intentionally tliat tlio hov’s father may 
fall on the threshold of the girl’s house an omen so important th.-it 
without it no marriage could prosper. AVlien the marriage is settled 
the bride s father sends half a [init of oil to the bridegroom, and ket'ps 
the same (piantity at his own house to he rubbed daiiw im tlie lx dies 
of the couple unld the marriage is over. The marriage day is fixed 
hy the girl’s priest and the girl’s father sends the l,i<ian or 

marriage invitation to the bridegroom’s father, but if the o-irPs father 
goes to the h'oy’s house for the ti'uik ceremony the da\- is lixc’d at. the 
hoy’s house. In the L7 z//,- ecretnony the girl’s'father marks the fore¬ 
head of the hoy with vermilion and presents him with a turban. 
He also presents a rnjiec to the hoy’s ]iriest and barber. The guests 
are feasted by the boy’s father. At the bride’s Iuuim' a booth is erected 
and in the cent re a smaller booth called z/idz/enz is formed with four 
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tapering piles of earthen vessels kept in position by bamboos. Then 
the t 'p of the smaller booth is covered with green leaves and twigs. On 
the marriage day the bridegroom starts in procession to the bride’s 
village with friends relations and music. At the village boundary the 
bride’s father receiv'es him with friends and relations, and the whole 
procession goes to the bride’s house. The bridegroom does not enter 
the booth, but stands under the leaf toran or arch suspended from the 
booth, and the village carpenter gives him a stool to stand upon and 
receives a rupee for his trouble. While the bridegroom is standing on 
the stool, the bride’s maternal aunt and an elder sister come to receive 
him, the aunt with a eoeoanut and a pot of clarified butter and the 
s’ster with two water-jars placed on her head. They are presented 
wjth two rupees. The bride’s mother then comes with female friends 
and relations singing songs and waves about h:S face a small plough, 
an arrow, a wooden pestle, and a churning stick. The vdlage mdli or 
flower-seller puts a I'Aujj or flower coronet on the bridegroom’s head 
and rece ves in return some cash present. The bridegroom’s father 
gives such presents to the village community as may have been fixed. 
If the bridegroom is young, the bride’s mother carr.es him on her side 
to the vi'i jiira or inner bootli formed With tlie four ])iles of earthen 
vessels. If he is old he walks. In the vii'iyura he s.ts facing east and 
the hride’s brother sprinkles water over his head and rece.ves a rupee as a 
present. The bride is biMught with an arrow in her hand and the varuidl 
or bridegroom’s garland is jmt round the bride and bridegroom’s necks 
and the cuds of their clothes are t ed together. The sacred fire is 
kindloil in the centre of the nid yard and the couidc is made to go round 
ifi. I'he day’s ceremonies end with a feast to the assemlrled guests. 
Sometimes the guests ai'e feasted before the ceremonies are completed ; 
but the Kolis arc a cjuarrclsome people and often wake up old grudges 
at a mavr’age feast. To avoid this risk the bride’s father generally 
puis off the feast to the end of the ceremonies. On the next day the 
liridegriiorn returns with the bride to h.s house. At the door tliey are 
stopped l)v the bridegroom’s priest who exhorts them to lead a good anil 
virtuous life. After six or seven days the bride ss sent to lier fatlier s 
with friends and relations. The guests remain at the binde s house for 
a day aiid-a-half aud then return to the bridegroom’s. The married gii l 
goes CO live with her husband at the age of fourteen or tlfteeiu Koli 
Thakors generally imitate the Kajpnt custom of sending a Jchduda nr 
sword to the bride’s house as the bridegroom’s representative, with 
whom the hrido is married with all the rites. In a well-to-do Koli 
fam ly the marr age expenses amount to Us. 500. 

In ndli-'i or widow-marriage the br.dogroom must bo a xw.dower. 
The marriage Ilf a hachelor uith a widow will reduce the jiairto dost tu- 
tion as the proverh says I)!idn pdui lualc nuhi Neither food nor water 
will they get. No respectable Koli will contract such a marriage, for 
the married jartics are put out of caste and are admitted only after a 
fine or caste feast is exacted. Eycn after admission into the easto the 
couple does not regain its former social position. The ndfi'Ci coi’emony 
is a simple one. The widow goes to her father’s house. Her father 
nr in his ahsencc some other relation invites to his house her would-lre 
husband who goe- thei-e with his friends and relations. Ihc widow and 
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the widower are made to sit near each other and tire Brdhman pr:est 
joins their hands with adda or red and white cotton thread and asks 
them one after the other to look at a lamp placed in an earthen vessel. 
This completes the ndtra ceremony. 

^larriage with a sovdsan or woman whose husband is alive is prait sed, 
hut it is held neither respectable nor safe. The xovdsaii .s husband has 
to be satisfied. iNIonev would satisfy a Piitanvadiya husband ; but 
ni'thing would satisfy a UhSrala husband. He looks ujion such a 
marriage as an abetment to adultery on the part of his wife, and he 
Would sooner kill his wife and her would-be husband than receive money 
satisfaction at his hands. When the woman has been cast off by her 
hudiand, the marriage is not attended with much r.i-k. The compensa¬ 
tion to be paid to the wronged husband is settled by the dffecdns or 
leaders of the caste formed into a pancA or committee. The wronged 
husband receives the sum of money settled by the pa,icli and passes a 
forgaii or divorce deed waiving his conjugal rig-hts in favour of his 
rival, who pays the money and who is looked upon as the lawful 
husband. After the settlement, the sovdsmi goes to her future house 
with two lotas or copper pots filled with water placed one over the other 
on her head. Her would-be husbaml comes forward and relieves her 
of her easy burden at the doorstep. Both then enter the house as 
husband and wife. 

rtiyarvatu or marriage with an elder brother's widow is prevalent 
to a small extent. The custom is not looked upon wnth favour or respect 
because an elder brother’s wife is regarded as the mother of her hus¬ 
band’s I'ounger brothers. In cases where it may be obViOusly improjier 
to contract dlyarvalu, or where it has to bo performed contrary to the 
wishes of friends and relations the parties leave their houses and go to 
some place where they do not expect opposition and molestation and 
return homo wdien scandal and (Opposition have subsided. If a widow 
has young children who are likely to be neglected if she were tij remarry 
outside the family, it is considered advisable for her to remarry her 
d'njor, provided he is grown up anil is a widower. A widow generally 
goes out of the family to remarry and a widower prefers an outs.de 
wife to his brother’s widow'. In Rewa Kantha when a man dies leaving 
a w idoWj it is usual for his younger brother to marry her ; and if she 
willies to marry some one cl^e, her future husband has to p.ay the younger 
brother the deceased husband’s marriage exjH'iises. 

Kolis do not marry within the so\entli generation and among those 
who claim B.aj])nt dcM-cnt the Raj]mt jiracricc of marrying out of the 
clan IS clo'iH followed. A Koli can divorce his wife without making 
any amcuiU except iia-isino-a formal deidarat ion to that effect in writing. 
A Kill] Woman can also abandon her husband; but she has (o return the 
'jialhi or dowry settled on her at tlie time of marriage. The ehildreu 
ii\ till' divorced wife belong to the fatluu'. Polygamy is allowed and 
■jiractiscd. 

On a lucky day in the fifth or seventh month of lier first pregnancy 
a Koh woman is bathed and dressed in new clothes vcceiseil fi'oin lier 
parents. Ibu’ la]) is tlien filled W'.ili rwe and a cocoauut and friends and 
rclatims -.uv feasted. 
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As a rule Kolis burn their dead, but ehildreu under eighteen months 
are buried. When a Koli is on the point o£ death, he is laid on 
the ground plastered fresh with conrdung, and a piece of gold or 
silver with curds and a sweet basil leaf are laid in his mouth. If 
the dead person is a man, tlio body is dressed in a chorna or trousers 
jacket and phalm or headscarf, laid on his back on a quilt on a 
bamboo bier and is covered with a white cotton sheet. In the ease of 
a dead woman the body is dressed in a petticoat and bodice and is 
covered with a red cotton cloth. Among Thakors and rich persons 
the body is covered with a shawl. The body is then carried to the 
burning ground. With the body are taken a dish of sugar balls and 
a metal vessel filled with water. When the body is placed on the 
funeral pyre, the sugar balls are thrown in different directions as food 
for ants, and the metal vessel is given to a Bhangia or sweeper. The 
son of the deceased puts fire into the mouth of the dead body aud the 
jiyre is lighted. After the body is burnt, the mourners bathe and ndth 
the son go crying to the house of the deceased, and then return to their 
houses. The sou places on the roof of his house an earthen vessel 
filled with milk and water and allows it to remain there for several 
days. On the third day the ashes of the dead are gathered into a 
heap and an eartheir pot filled %vith water is placed on the top of the 
heap. On the eleventh day the mourners, together with friends and 
relations meet at some river or pond and have their mnirstaches 
shaved. They take a stone, and pouring water on it believe that 
the soul of the deceased has entered the stone. On the tenth eleventh 
and tn-elfth days mind-rites are performed by the son of the deceased. 
On all these days castepeople are required to be feasted. If the ch ef 
mourner cannot afford these feasts, he comes out of his house and rubs 
his hands. The assembled guests leave the place in silence. In Surat 
ou the thirteenth day the son washes a cow’s tail and drops a silver coin 
in the earthen ve.ssel containing the water used in washing the tail. 
'Jdie ea-itowomen attending the ceremony put copper eoins into the 
water. The Brahman priest ollieiating at the ceremony receives the 
money. The eldest woman in the deceased’s family with the cud of 
her robe drawn over her face cries for about five or ten minutes every 
morning aud evening during the first year. 

All questions relating to marriage and religion are settled by a 
panrli OY committee of the or leaders of the caste. Kolis are 

steadilv improving in prospects especially in central and southern 
(dujaiAt. Of the whole Hindu population of Gujardt Kolis arc]ierhaps 
the class whose character and position have improved most under British 
rule. 
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SECTION X.-KATHIS. 

The Ka'this, 28j500 strong, form one of the most curious and 
interesting races in Kathiawar. Like many Rajput tribes they 
entered Kathiawar from Kachh, hut whence they came is uncertain.' 
The cradle of their race is unknown, but there is no doubt that they 
came from more remote regions than the Rajputs, and it is probable 
that they were wanderers ir Central Asia, and were driven down to 
the delta of the Indus by the tide of Muhammadan invasion. They' 
do not appear to have had any fixed habitation in Sindh, though 
Colonel Walker relate.s that they established themselves in the desert 
between Siuclh and Cutch. It is probable that their only occupation 
was that of graziers, for it is said that they first entered Kathiawar 
about A.D. 140U in company with a band of Chfirans on the 
occasion of a famine. A party of them, under the leadership of Urnro 
Rdtkar, penetrated to Dliank, then, as now, ruled by a Vala 
Rajput. Lmro had a beautiful daughter named Unirabai witli whom 
the Dhdnk chieftain, Dhau Vala, fell in love. When Dhan asked 
her in marriage, Urnro agreed on condition that they should eat 
together. To this Dhan submitted, and his brethren, considering 
him degraded, drove him out. He became the leader of the Kathis 


• KUtiAwar Gazutteer, VIII. piigos 122-ISS. The K.ithis thell's..lvl^ date tlicir 
oiigm from the times of tlie Mali.ildiar.at whicli relates how tlie I’aiidavs or five ro\al 
brothers fought for their hereditary dominion of Ilastin.ipur nldeli liad been n-nrpid 
h\ their eousin Dutyodhan and his ninety-nine bnthren. Tlie P.iiidav.s had ''mnblid 
with Duryodhan, and lost their n.-igir, and the penalty uas tliat tliey sl.onld tvmain in 
eonecalment for twelve years. After seven years of wandenno they eaine to Gujarat 
and took refuge in the town of Vir.it now ealUfl Dliolka. DurVodliiu lieard rninours of 
tins and leaving Hastiuajmr inarelied upon Virit attended li\'a large ainiv. He was 

unable to obtain admittance, or even to dGeover if tlie Ptnidavs m re nittii'ii the nails 
In tills di einiiia ills minister Karan .suggested that they should drive oft' the cattle of 

Virat which would liave tlie effect of eallieg fortli all the hraves of the town to the n sem- 
It was honever considered disgraceful for a Itajput to stoop to eattle-liftmir, so Karan 
Stniek 115 staff on the croiind .and produced a newly created mall who was called 
Kliifc (the vernacular for wood), and who, in letuin for his eanwiim off the cattle was 
to be gr.t.ited im.nnnity_ to iomn.it theft, especially of rattie in all future time. 
Kli.it carried out tlie wishes of Karan, and his d. seeiidants, tiie KiUhis, .dve this 
legend as a proof of their right to eoinmit rohliery. In Forbes'It.is Mala"!!, ‘-'do) 
It IS staleel that the Katins wore vassals of the isumri king of Sindh and 'lived 
1 I . "" a ‘V female dancer ridiculed the king as sl,e 

eh , ■ I 1 '/r'' 1“"’ "1“'" "-as condemned to l,anish,ms,t. The Katlii 

ehicG ea.led the actress to tlie-ir ([uarters, and amused tliems, h,, l.y causing lu r 

heha^il i'""l "'*1''“ f "‘f'-mm-l' "f this 

hUiai,our issued sentence of evpulsmu .against tlie K.'ilhis. At that tmie a r.ija 

from^W to“r 7’“' l>l><»a.ii in fsoratin The Ki'ithis tiling 

iuvarial,le M 'm"'* '"'■■ame Ids tnlh.ie.ns 'J lu' SI .'il.lulUits 

1 ling tlic Aims and hahriiis, ni.irry the d.innht, i, ',f hlmi.l. i ■. .its. 
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and by UiiirAlidi had three sons, Vala, Khuman, and Klidchar 
whose descendants bear their names and are considered the three 
noble tribes of Kdthis. They are called yiiaklnij’ats while the 
descendants of the original Kdthis are called AvartMs or 
inferior. 

Dhan Valo’s Kathis seem to have returned to Kaclih, and 
afterwards the whole tribe quarrelled with the ruler of Kachh and 
murdered him for dishonouring^ one of their women. They fled 
from his successor, who pursued them to Than, Imt was defeated in a 
pitched battle. Probably because they could no longer hope to be 
allowed to go back to Kachh, the Kathi.s seized Than and Chotila 
from the Sodha Parmars. 'I'hcln they made their head-quarters 
and built a temple to the vSun. They grazed large hertls of cattle 
in the wide plains round Thau, and issued thence to plunder the 
neighbouring rfljas, fl’he three .sons of Vala, Khuman Khachar 
and Ilarsur Vida, settled at Chotila, Mitliiali, and Jetpur. For 
many generations the Kdthis thought more of makiug their 
living by plunder than by the acquisition of territory. They 
despised husbandry, all they cared for was a fastness to which 
they could retreat when hard pressed, and in which they could keep 
their spoil. Hence, though their name was a terror to the country, 
they were not large landowners during the first 150 years of their 
residence in Kathiawar. Only when the Muhammadan power 
began to show signs of breaking did their earth-hunger begin. 
Then they .spread themselves through the heart of the peninsula, 
taking Jasdan and other districts from the Jadejas, and A'lag 
Dhdiiiini from the Jumigadh chief. They penetr-ated to the 
neighbourhood of Amreli, and .settled at Kundla and other places 
on the borders of Bdbriavad. The Sarvaids ceded Chital to them, 
any many other Rajputs followed their example. 

When settled, by slow degrees they became more respectable, 
but their reformation was gradual and partial. In a.d. 18U8, Col. 
Walker wrote ; The Kathis are distinguished only for rapacious 
habits and robbery. To this mode of life they attach neither disgrace 
nor reproach. On the contrary they boast of their devastations and 
rapine, and, without seeking to cloak the matter, call themselves 
plainly thieves. Without property, aud frequently without a fixed 
place of residence, the Kathis de.spise and brave the resentment of 
states who are much more powerful than themselves. They pursue 
their licentious habits without restraint. The disorrler and misery 
that arise from this state of perpetual hostility is easily traced 
throughout this couiitrj'. 

In marked contrast to this state of things Colonel Walker 
describes the establishment of order in the now flourishing district 
of Jetpur-Cliital under the .sway of the Valds. The.se he designates 
reformed Kathis. fi’hey acquired Chital from the Sarvaias about 
A.n. 1735. Soon after, a wealtliy merchant (tf Amreli annoyed by 
the exactions and oppres.sion of the officers of the Jundgadh Nawiib 
souglit refuge at Cliital. He ofi'ered the Kathis half of whatever 
pentioii of his pr(3perty they could recover fur him. Tito Kathis 
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made a raid on Amreli and recovercil the mercliant’s property, anti 
then resolved to put him to death and keep it all for themselves. 
They were dissuaded from this by one of their tvoiuen, and not only 
gave the merchant back all his goods, but refused to take the share 
which he had promised them. They had their reward, for not only 
did the merchant settle at Chital, but others, attracted by the 
report of such generosity, established themselves there also. The 
neigdibouring proprietors put themselves under the protection of the 
Kathis,and in A.D. 1760 the Nawab of Junagadh ceded to them the 
important districts of Mendarda, Bhilka, and Jetpur. The Kiithis, 
finding that honesty was the best policy, gave up plunder and soon 
gained a name for good government. 

The Kathi chief of Jasdan was not long in following the example of 
his brethren of Jetpur-Chital. About the middle of the last century 
Jetsur Khachar, the chief of Jasdan, was a notorions freebooter. By 
bis skill and daring he had assumed the leadership of his family, 
and had led them in many a foray, and established a claim to black¬ 
mail in Liiubili, Dliandbuka, and RJnpur. He met his death during 
one of his raii.ls, and was succeeded by Ids nephew Vadsar, who 
managed to put together a compact estate of thirty-two villages, 
and, ceasing fioni his predatory habits, set up as a model landlord. 


Some of the most daring and troublesome of the Kdthis 
established themselves in the Gir hills, and, sallying from their 
fastnessi.'s, became the terror of the whole country. In the end 
of the last century tire districts of Visdvadar and Chhelna were in 
the hands of some Vdla Kathis. These districts covered a largo 
area, but were thick with forest and almost devoid of inhabitants, 
and, as the Kdthi proprietors were unable to guard their possessions, 
in .v.n. 1782 they wrote over one-half of the revenue to the Nawab, 
reserving the other half as a maintenance to themselves. In a.p. 
17iJt the Nawtib bestowed his .share as a marriagn} gift on the chief 
of Bantva. The latter soon began to harry ami op^iress the Kiitlii 
proprietors, who Hod into the Gir and became outlaws. The 
Biiiitya chief subseiiuently banded over the lialf share of the district 
of Vi.s:ivadar to one of tlie Kiithis, Vala Hiiiiimr, who was at feud 
with the rightful owner Vala Matra. The latter was the friend 
and companion of the rebel Giiikwar Malliarniv, who was betrayed 
by \ ala Rdiiiiig. Vala JMatra immediately laid waste Visavadiir, 
and, ill spite of his trieiidsliip with the Gaikwi’ir authorities of Amreli, 
drove Villa Kiiuing from Dlidri. Vala Railing was reinstated, and 
\ clla M.'ltrii died soon after in outlawrv, leaving an infant son 
named Ilarsur A^dla. Colonel Walker called upoirVala Railing to 
•surrender his hereditary restate to Harsur, upon which Riiniiig also 
became an outlaw, and died leaving a sou called Biiva Vala. 


This Bava Vala became a renowned freebooter, and liis name i.s ■ 
still celebrated, in consequence of his having in a.d. 1820 seized a 
Captain Grant of the Indian Navy and kept him in continemeiit in 
the Gir for four mouths. The unfortunate gentleman commanded the 
Oaikwar s navy, and having been .summoned to Amreli on laisiness, 
was travelling through tlie Gir, when lie wa.s caught bv Biiva Villa. 
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Ho went through great hardships, of which some account is 
given in a footnoted B^va Vala was killed in a.d. 1824, and the 
whole of the ancestral possessions of the tribe, except a bare 
maintenance to the surviving members, passed into tbe hands of the 


‘ ‘I was forced’ writes Captiin Grant ‘to remount my horse and gallop off with 
the gang who took me into a large forest called the Gir, where I was kept prisoner on 
the top of a iiiountain for two mouths and liftecu days. During the whole of this 
time two armed men with drawn swords kept guard over me. X laid amongst the 
rocks, drenehcd with rain night and day, with the c.vceptiou of two nights when the 
gaute forced me to accompany them, and we stopped in a friendly village. In this 
e-vpedition I was occasionally allowed to ride, hut always surrounded by a strong 
band that made all attempt to escape impossible. In one village where the people 
favoured Bava Villa, the avomen took my part and upbr.Vided him and his men for my 
cruel treatment. Towards unfriendly villages it was tlie custom of the Inanl to ride 
up to the gates and chop off the h.-als of little boys at play, and then go off laughing 
and rejoicing at their cursed e.vploits. When they returned to the ciicauipracut after a 
day's murdering forage, the young Eathis used to boast how many men they had killed, 
and one day I heard the old fellows (juestioiiing them rather particularly, whether 
thev were sure they hid killed their victiiiis. T'es, they said, they had seen their 
spears through theai. and were certain they wore dead. ‘ Ah ’ remarked an old K.ithi 
‘ a human being is worse to kill than any other animal ; never be sure they are deail 
till \ on see the body o i one side of the road aad the head on the other.’ At times tie 
chief Bava Val.i, in a state of stupor from opium, would come and sit by my side, and, 
lioUlinc' his dagger over me, ask me how many stabs it av„uld take to kill mo. I said 
‘ I thouo'ht onehVould do’ and I hoped he would put me out of misery, ‘ I suppose you 
think ’ lie would answer ‘ that I won’t kill you ; 1 have killed as many human beings 
as ever tisliennaii killed fish, and I slioiild think iiothiug of putting an end to you. 
But I sluU keep you a while yet, tdl 1 see if your Government will give me back my 
property; if so, l'will let you'off.’ When not plumloriiig, the gang slept most of 
the dain At night the halter of each horse was tied to his master’s arm. When the 
animal's heard voices they tugged, and the men were up ill ail instant. Occa'ionaUy 
thev ' would inform me how many people they had killed, and the inetliod they 
piirsiicil when lieli travi-llcrs refused to pay the sum demanded. This was to tie the 
poor wr.tohes to a beam across a well by their legs, with their heads t.meliing the 
water and then to saw away at the rope until the tortured victims satisfied their 
demands; then the K.ithls would haul them up, get from them a hi'.,tiU or bill i,n 
sonic a'.:eiit, and keep them priviiier till thi^ was paid. Soiiietiuics the men told me 
of their master's intention to iiiuriler me, which was not pleasant, lie and his 
nieu h.id many disputes about me, as hopes or fears of the consequences of my 
impriseiiimeiit prc\ailed. I can iicicr forget one stormy night when they were all 
sittm'^ round a great tire. I lay beliiiid them. Lions and wild boasts roared around 
us but eliel not prevent illy hearing a debate upon the subject of w hat should lie done 
with me. The men coiiipl.iiiied that the'y had been two moiitha in the wootls on mv 
aeeoiint. Their families were in the lill.igos very poorly off for food, and that tiny 
would stiv no longer. Their chief replied ‘Let u3 kill him and tiee to .some other 


part of' the country.’ To tlii.s they objeet.d that the English would send troops and 
take tlidr families’prisoners and ill-use them. So in the end it was agreed to keep 
mu' for the present -My release was effected at last through our roluicnl Ag 
Cajitain B.ill-iiitiiie, who jn-ciailed on the Xawah of 


ep 
cut, 

.hiiiagmlh to ii-ic his Intliieiice to 
. ct another Kath’iwlio had forcibly taken Bava Vala's district to restore it to him 
and Bava N'l'da thus having gained Ids object let me free. My sufferings ilnring 
confinement were almost beyond endurance, and I Used to pray in the evening that 
I ini'dit never see aiiotln'i’ luoridiig. I h.nl iiiy hoots on my feet for the first month, 
not bciim able to gt t them off from the constant wot until 1 was reduced by sickness, 
hcverc fcier with ague and liitlamniation of liver came on mo, and with evimsure to the 
Oiicii air drove me delirious, so that when I was let go I was found wandering in the 
fields'at night, eoiered with leriniii from hi ad to foot. The fever and .ague then 
contracted continued on me for file jears, and the ill effects st'ill remain, my head being 
at times oreatly troubled with giddiness, and I have .severe tits of ague. My ineinory 
is imieli affected, but 1 can never forget the foregoing iiieidoiits, though it is now 
upwards of fifty yiairs since they occurred.’ Low's Indian Navy, I, dSl-L'bS. 
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Nawal) of Junogadh. A song composed in honour of P.dva Villa is 
still sung by the Katlii women, a translation of which is given below.* 

Towards the close of the last century the most warlike clan of 
Kflthis in the south-east of the peninsula were the Khuuidns. This 
tribe had appropriated to themselves the rich district of Kundla, 
and for a long series of years carried on their depredations in 
Lhavnagar and defied the power and aiitliority of its chief. At 
length dissensions arose among them, and they wei’C completely 
subdued by the geniusof Vakhtsintrji. In a.d. 1796 they gave up the 
district of Kundla to him, reserving portions for their maintenance. 
In like manner Vakhtsingji subdued the Khachar Kathis of Botfnl 
and Gadhda. Under a settled government the power of the Kathis 
has entirely succumbed. Except the largo estate of Jetpur-Chitid 
and the small compact estate of Jasdan there are no Kathi 
possessions of any consequence. Those that are left with a show of 
imlopendence, as Bagnsra, Chotila, Blljra, and Paliad, are divided 
among a number of shareholders, and must in course of time be 


* ^'ony‘ in liGUOnr of Bdva V.Ua : 

< )h ' U'lid. of Hiining:, iiioAniAtv Haj i and vvC'crt-vi r>\ tlK‘ ('oiuiti \, ilu-u 
ut and i'* tin 'j liy •“kill .i -'a 

nun, O UAta V.Uo, Caused il.^ naiue to icUit.ii»htit.d. Uli ' sou d 

11 iinirg. 

lldiaVAlolnd a )>rr.tlicr f.tiled Mato* Tliex vt-io 'luKt.l a joddu jmit, 
\vctit with tiu'.uiujoi Itliun K'dil.i Ai chici*'>>f the f jn Oh ! xjh ul 

litUUUit. 

\\ hfii the of Dakar SdhI foi iid«d tlu-ilmm, the f,f nclAii 

htrajne afiaid ; smld* iil\ Utua, soiiol Kahio;;, appcauil, iin*l t))>- Millii fom* 
lk<l < >h * soil .,f UaiiinK. 

l>:na Valo had tv\c>\e horvoim n \Mtli hon ; he the ‘'aoriNiuxii 

5 ' AS the thii tcctilh ; n»A\ he pt-i lali who killed this hi At o win ri"r» Oli ' •«oti < f 
hAniU'/, 

'Die incrf-h nits rried that thtv had their wf aUh, thev ha\ e '•Ifi'st d tln'ir 
'‘lb 1*'', wlicii ali\c inr.ipy wa-^ '•cuttviul iroiii th\ KAnjtht>, apd now tint 
thou Alt dtad, ?■..», tlie r»di»ou'liT fl\ iiii; in «AitloinN. (hh ' '■idi of IL'imuu, 
Mr. Oiant arid Alaiii Mi.i \\«-rc if-iiie,; to Amro i ; Ilrtto Inoki d out .uid 
'‘AmI * Ceit.im siMihi s :iro aiou^ the roA<l.’ Oh ' 'oii of Ruiiiig. 

IK s» ized the hat»\seAier, he took him to the hi'J^. Uu Ki pt hnu 
‘'■•lud f>ir foin iiioiiths ; the news went to Kn^hind. Oh' Ibi\a Nalo, piAv 
Seller of the ronntiv. Oh' vou of Kauui' 4 
\<)Uga\ehini fooil w}u-n he askml for it ; \«i!i tioatod him with IjuPi ur; 
\i-u e >nld not Jmd tans s.jiou-gaie him;/*o/,/./f, kai.-s Oli''^oiiof li.iiiiiig 
The \.i\i.ih 1.1 .fiiu ii^.idli i-.ilh’it I'.Ava \ .do to apjieAi’ behueliiui. lie s.ud 
M will not tni't theoiMejit Ke-AihAi he j;i\<n u>^ a hoc.r’m ’ ohi .f 
IhUltt gr. 

Till lioii^e ‘grii ic-, till ni.in-ion uneus for thee, thv f?uiMK luo'ini for 
tie c, thi 5 OMI.I' Iiiaio lament' tln.e, i\h» le ml thou, (> 1 . ' rid-1. t hi' 'on of 
IKiiiiiU. 

Fill hod Iaiih nt^ thi th\ Iml-tiad mult's tor line, tlii furniture 
Oiou.u^ toi thee, till UMidei.s and tliv th,uer'> liin*nt thee/t. ir-> tlo.i tomi 
Tli'ir lies foi tlice. ()}i i sc.ti of n.imrrA. 

Flu \ lowed a «>t<.ne toi li.'iva V.da to v | r,n . tin \ juiintMl it, 

wuli voiiijilion tint the 'iholn \ii.rld nieght ni.ike a fdleuinJL'i. to it. uli » 
'■on oi ILuiingo 

A .-.tar f .ime from the north to e.dl thn ivirnor Hava Valo. W h> n Un r 
had offend thee mcense, Ih^ J)od> was Utt hs tliy spint. Oli! ^on ol 

iC.inino. 

When Vithoh.a Pii.hi at Baroda heanl of tliv dc.ath, he refu'.ed i> eat • 
the universe was jdunm-d into u^nef at th^ death. Oli t g,,n of Riming-. '* ’ 
Nopiie«t<»r niereli.int, im liard or j>oet, has sun;,' thy pramts, hut 

f'hanuu V»d.ir has thus celebrated thy uaine for Cler. oli ’ son of Kmi v- 
km pii of thu countri. 
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bri)kcn into frn^'ineiitn.i Tliis is ilno in great iiK-asare to tlio law of 
equal inheritance wliich t’ney strictly observe. 'L'be Kathi proprietors 
themselves perceive this, and there is reason to hope that before 
long tlicy will adopt the .system of priuiogcnitnre which prevails 
among the Jhijputs. As a pastoral roving tribe, the Kathis were 
always fond of auim-iis. They still ha,ve la)'ge droves of cattle and 
pride tliemselves on their breed of liorses. 

'The Kathis wor.diip the sun, and nse it as a .symbol on all their 
deeds. The symbol has ranch resemblance to a spider, the ravs 
forming the legs. But that there may be no mistake, underneath 
it is always written : “ The witness of the holy sun ” It is said 
that their first temple was at T'ndn, hut they do not wor.ship there 
any longer, and both temple and image have been appropriated by 
the Paruiars of Muli, who call the god Mandavr.- The Kdthis adore 
the sun and invoke its protection and aid in all their undertakings. 
Their contact with Hindus has gradually instilled into them some 
respect for the ordinary Hindu gotls and for Brahmans. They are 
superstitious, and believe iu onieus, placiug the greatest reiiaucc 
on the call of a partridge to the left. At funeral ceremonies, 
instead of feeding crows they feed plovers and have a strong friendly 
feeling towards them. The Kathis arc e.Kceedingly liospitahle, and 
are always soci.ahlo and friendly. They are illiterate and indolent, 
spending their time in gossip and social entertainments, and rarely 
troubling their heads about their affairs. They have adopted tlie 
Hindu feeling about the holiness of the cow, otherwise they are not 
particular as to their food or liquor. 

Their women are proverbially hand.somo, and bear a high 
cliaracter. They are on a social equality witli their husbands and 
are treated as companions. Unmarried and married women like 
widows wear no wri^t ornaments. Kiithi women dre.s.s in black 
clotlics and are neat and tidy, They keep their Imnse clean and well 
furnished witli quilts boxes swinging-cots and fans. A Katlii 
seldom marries more than one wife, ihougli tliey are not limited in 
this rc.spect. Widow-marriage is allowed, hut it is seldom practised, 
except in the case of a lui.shaiul dying and leaving a younger hvotlier. 
In .such ca^e.s the rule is poi'einptoiy that the younger luotlier mu.st 
marry bis brotherls widow. 

The following historical sketcli of the Katid.s by Colomd J. W. 
Watson ditfers in some re.spects from the account Usuall}’ received. 
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^ In A D. 1!^07 Coloiu'l NValki'i’ wfotr : Tluiv ]Hvnllar modi* iHlu"Ttanci‘ an«l the 
porjutual -'iilnUvi^lMn I'f ])ro]H’iTy art' I'frliaj's irroatiT to tin- I'npvoVBiiu-Ht of 

t]u' Kdtbi'' than tluir inanuiT'' '1 his oustoin forms a routimial clu ck to the 

accuimilathui of iiulixidual ]>ro})crty ami the auL''im‘i tition of territorial posscssinn ; 
it ])crt'ctnatcs a irreat luimhor of Miiall siml imlii>cTulciit tummuiniiios, whicli arc 
Nsithout the HU ails of pioteetiou aLUiin-'t internal injuries, ami contain the piTinaueiit 
■aced of intfnial disorder. 

•'riie Sanskrit iuseiiptlon (Hi the pedestal (»f the d» ity is ne.irly illenihle, and 
would lx token an earlier peri(Ml than that fixed for the iuiini^ratiou of the Ku'this- 
^■ir Geor;j,e licdrand Jacob 

li * 2181 —AO 
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It is valuable as confirming the theory that the tribe came from some 
part of Central Asia. 

There are two more or less plausible accounts of this famous tribe, 
which in modern times has given its name to the whole peninsula 
of Saurashtra. According to one account the Kathis had their 
original seat in Kurdistan in Asia Minor, whence they were driven 
by Tiglath Pileser I. of Assyria, who, according to Eawlinson 
ascended the throne about B C. 1130. In the Assyrian inscriptions 
they are described as Khatti, and in the Old Testament as Hittites. 
In the wars of this monarch distinct mention is made of the Comani 
(Khumans). Rawlinson mentions that at this time the chief city of 
the Khatti or Hittites was Carchemish, an important place, and he 
sa 3 ’s that the Comani could bring into the field an armj' of 20,000 
men. At this period the Khatti or Hittites appear to have been 
remarkable for their fondness for horses and chariots, to have been 
incapable of settled government, and to have been ready to serve as 
mercenaries. 

After the time of Tiglath Pileser the Khatti appear to have 
jf)iued Benhadad king of Damascus in warring with Shalmfinesor 
11. of Assyria, and to have finally been subdued by him. Saigon 
of Assyria is mentioned by Rawlinson as having warred in Kurdistan, 
Imt whether with any branch of the Kathis is not mentioned. But 
Rawlinson cpccially notices that Savgim in all his ivars largidy 
followed the custom of wholesale deportation of conquered 
nations. Whether in his time or afterwards, when the kingdoms 
of Media amt Persia were paramount in Asia, the Kathis appear to 
have gradually travelled eastward untd we find them opposing 
Alexander the Great at Sangala, three days march from the river 
Hydraotes. It is notable that Arnun, in his short desi'ription of 
the Kdthis, dcscrilx-s them as roving tribes, not nmler the authority 
of any Indian sovereiam, and 'jieabs of tlmm as associated with 
cjther free Indians. Tlmt they were recent invaders seems clear, 
tor Arrian specially mentions that Porus and Abis^ai’cs, both Indian 
kings, bail united and called in the aid of maiiv other Indian jivinces, 
blit had boon unable to effect anything against them. Tliongli 
gallant and warlike the}' were defeated with great loss and driven 
from Sang'aln, and we may be .sure tliat Porus and tlio other Indian 
kings took cure that they never returned to their dominions. 

Alter A.fi. 11()S, duiitig the reign of Slidlivfdiaii of Jesalmir, 
ficcoi'dnig to the Bhdti annals, the Kathis were dwailling as far 
south us between the city of JiUor and the Aravali mountains.* 

I heir own annals are nntrustworttij' before the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, because they show traces of having been 
concocted by bards in comparatively modern times. But it seems 
]jiobtible tb.it tlie^' lived lu Alalwa lor some tinu* and thciico came 
to Kaelili, whence tlioy entorod tho ])eninsulii ol KdthHwrfr. It is 
however possible that limy came to Kachh direct from the 
noiglibourliood of Ji'dor. 


* IniTv. Ud|astliait, II. 2*J- 
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It is difficult to say at what date the Katliis first entered the 
peninsula. On the whole it seems probable that the Valds were 
established before the arrival of the Khacliars, and that the Babrias 
were probably earlier than the Villas. The Khumaiis also are 
either earlier than, or coeval with, the Khacliars. llegardiug the 
Avartias or miscellaueous Kiltbis it is impossible to say anything 
certain, except that the Dhandhals, the most celebrated among them, 
took their rise about the time or just after the arrival of the 
Khacliars. Of the other tribes many doubtless are earlier than and 
many as early as the Khachars, but except the Dhandhals none are 
later arrivals. 

The arrival of the Khachars can lie calculated within a few years, 
and may roughly be fixed at a.d. 1400. Their first settlement was 
at Than, and their next seat was Chotila whore they are still found. 
From these two seats they spread all over the Pauehdl, and it was 
they who by their during forays, in later times drew on themselves 
the vengoanco of the imperial governors of Gujarat, and 
subsequently they proved no less troublesome to the Marathiis. The 
earliest known mention of a Kathi, occurs in the Mir.it-i-Sikandan 
where Loma Khuniau of Kherdi is spoken of as leaving sheltered 
Sultan Aluzaifar of Gujardt in about a.d. 158d. The first mention 
of Katuiawar as a sub-division of the peninsula of Saurashtra is 
believed to occur in the IMiriit-i-Ahmadi, which, in its notice of 
A,.. .. f'hfiu (about 4.D. 1635- 1641h, mentions that he marched to 
Kitthiiiwar and chastised the Katliis who were continually ravaging 
the Dhaudhuka district. In another passage the same author 
notices that Azam Khan made such excellent arrangements that 
travellers could pass safely through Jbdlavadh, Kdthiawar, the 
country of the Jam of Navauagar, and Kachh. Another mention of 
the Kilthis occurs in the same work in the notice of the viceroyalty 
of Ktirtalab Khan, who had been ennobled by the title of Shujaat 
Kluin. This otlicer, about a.d. 1602, stormed Than aud dispersed the 
Kathi plunderers who had made that [ilace their head-quarters. 
The V alas seem to have been settled in Kdthiawdr before the Katliis 
a.s the Tiirikh-i-iiorath speaks of a battle between Shains-ud-din 
Amir Kliaii the viceroy of Sultiin Feroz Tughlak and Villa Chilmpraj, 
whose capital was situated at Kile.slivar in the Baida hills. This 
must have been between a.d. 1351 and a.d. 1387. 

According to bardic tradition V^eravalji, a Vala Rajput of the 
Dhiluk house, married the daughter ot VisliiUo Patgar, an Avartia 
Kiithi, and from her sprung the tribes of Tala, Khiiman, aud 
Kliachar Kilthis, called from their high birth Shakhilyat or those of 
the branch; other tribe.s are called Avartia, from acur other. Thus 
the modern Kiltlii.s divided themselves into two great clans, the 
Shakhayat or those of the branch who are offspring of Veravalji 
and the Avartia or other or miscellaneous clans. 

'Ibis account is far from satisfactory for tho following reasons. 
The 4 I'diis of Dliank were a branch of tho great 'S'ala hoiiso of 
Viila ChaiLiardi, who reigned also at 'I’alaja Hliadrod, indeed over 
the whole subalnisiou of Gohilviid called Viilak ur Vaklkshetra 
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When Veravalji married the Katliiani a])Out a.d. U.jO at the 
earliostj there must Imve been at least 50 l) Vala Rajputs alive. 
Now "e are asked to believe that the offspring of Veravalji alone 
has increased to a "reater extent thati the off^priii" of the 500 
Vala Rajputs then in existence. At the present day there are 
at least ten ^’a!a Kdthis for one Vala Rajput in the province, and 
yet Valoji, after whom they profess to take their name, was only one 
of the sons of Veravalji. Another objection is that the name 
Khachar is unknown as the name of a Hiau, thouQ-li it exists as the 
name of a tribe, yet if Khdehar was really the iiaiue of the founder 
of this sub-tnbo many of his deseendaiits would have been proud 
to bear it. The same objecthm applies in ti less disgree to Khutnau. 
The name Klutmansinp', though rare, is not unknown among 
Rajputs, but is never beard among Kdturs. 

The most probable explanation seems that trilies more or less akin 
to the Babiids and Jethvas passed into the province in early 
times, and were followed by a tribe of Valas. Uf these the 
Jethvas managed to get tliem.scdves recognized as Rajputs, ns did 
the Valas of Vala Chamardi. 'I'his singular fact remains that 
the annals of the Jethvas show that they fovnieily internuirried 
both with IJabrids who do not pretend to bo Rajputs and with Valas, 
and that the Dhdnk house of .so ctilled ^bilil Rajputs inter* 
marries with them to this day. Strangely euuugli, though the Dlidnk 
ehieftaiu is suppo.sed to be a Vala Rajput and not a Kdthi, the 
Porbaudar records show that the Dhdnk lady is always styled the 
Katliiani Bai or Katliiani Ma, and their rC'ideiiec in Navduagar 
is called the jialaco of the Kdthi lady. Tliough they are unable to 
give the reason, this fact elearly proves the Katlii oiigiu of the 
Vdla Rajputs. Tlie truth probably is tliat tlie Jetlna.s and one 
or two blanches of the Vdla Kathi.s managed to get recognized as 
Rajputs, and that the rest oi the tribe continued to b(> called Kathis. 
An excellent instance of tlie process of cuuvei'sioti from a lower 
caste into a Rajput occurs in the ease of the Vaghela ehieftaiu of 
i'liai'a Jainpnr in Kdnlcr-j in uoi-th (Injarat. 'i’his familv was 
originally Koli, but by stiadily luari’yiug into Rajjait families, it 
has, witliin the last hundred yeats, aeiiuired the Rajput status, and, 
though their origin is known to tlieir imine iiate neighbours, they 
are ^'dgllela Raipiit.s to persons at a distance. 

By the sijeond aocount, tlie Kdthis eatne Fi-oni Nepal, the capital of 
wlueli plaia' is still called Kdl liniaiidii, la rever the Ixiilhis have 
eonu', tiny have had a .Mdndii tthiis Mfindii in IMdlwa is said to Iia.ve 
oiiginally been named after the Mdndu in .\’e[)nl, ninl tbi' K’i'lnsare 
'aid to have made a long stay in .Malwa. xVreording to thn theory 
u Ijianch of them went to the Punjab aud settled at 'I’lniii or 
xilnltlifiii, the imalei'ii Multan, ,\ lien tliev appear in Kalliiawar, thi'y 
bring with ttiem lioth IM.indav aud d'liau. 'I’Inin lieingan old seat of 
t lieii' and the ilaiidav bills being elo'c to the town; 11 le disl i lets of 
Mfdw.i m ar the Rewa Kaiitha are still railed Kiiti. It is dilliciilt 
to sav v. ia thi r the Kathis originally eiiten d Kailii 'iwar fnuii Mdlwa 
li'ma IMuluiii, (Ju tin- wli.le it -e nm pi-.Je that wluie the 
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1 ala Kathis^ afterwards styled Rajputs, came from Malwa, tlie 
Khumans and the Kliachar Kathis came from ifultau by Jesalmir, 
Abu, and Kacbh. 

Each tribe of Katbis consists mainly of two separate classes, 
SMkhayats who do not intermarry either with clansmen of their 
own tribe or with Sh^khayats of other tribes, and Avartias who 
intermarry with Shakhayats and with whom Shakiiayats intermarry, 
but w'ho do not intermarry amongst themselves. The Shakhayats 
include five tribes, Valas, Khumans, Khachars, Hatis, and 
Jogia Khumans. The original Kathis consist of seven tribes 
or, according to some, of eight, iManjarias, Tohrias, Narads or 
J.itvadas, Oaribas, Gulifis, Padvas, Natas, and Patgars. The 
Avartias include over 100 tribes. There is also a connecting link 
between Kathis and ATiirs, nainelj’^ the Babrias or Barbars who 
marry with Shtikhayat Kathis and aiso with ATiirs. The three 
chief tribes of Babrias are Kotilas, Dhaukdas, and Varus. These 
sub-tribes do not intermarry in the same tribe, but each with the 
other. Thus a Kotila cannot marry a Kotila nor a Dhankda a 
Dhnukda, but a Kotila may marry a iJhankda or a Yarn, and a Vara 
a Kotila or a Dhankda. But a Kotila, Yarn, or Diiaudka may marry 
either a Shakhayat Katlii'or a common Babria or an ATiir. In brief, 
BabriTs, with the exception noted above, can marry not only among 
themselves but with Shakhayat Kathis and A'hirs. It seems 
probable that the reason of their not marrying with the Avartia 
Kathis springs not so much from any objection on tbeir part, but 
from scruples of the Avartias who look on them also as Ayartias. 

Then comes the cognate tribe of A'hirs. 'Phey have no objection 
to intermarriage among themselves or among Babrids and 
Shakhayat Kathis, but they do not marry with Avartia Kdthis, 
probably for tlio reasons which forbid the BabriAs allying themselves 
with these tribes. 

The affinity of the Kathis and the Ahirs was noticed by Abul Fazl 
in his Ain-i-Akbari (a d. I-ITO). Of the distinct of Soratii he wrote ; 
‘In the seveiitli division are I'AglicIa^. They have two luindred 
horse and tlie same number of foot. And there are many Kathis in 
this country wlioso caste is that of Ahir. T’liese ]iooj)le rear and 
train horses. They have a force of 6oOu horse and 6000 foot, fciome 
])ersons consiiler the li /rses to be of Arabian blood. They are of 
knavish conduct, but hospitable, and they eat food cooked by any 
sect. They are very liandsume. When a JiiyinAi/-goes among any 
of those tribes, they first exact a ]m>mise from liiui not to levy 
tines from them on aceoiint of the nnclmstity of their men or women. 
TTierc is a tribe of Ahirs dwelling near the Kathis, on the banks of 
the river Dliondi, who are called Boriclias. 'They have oOdO horse 
and a like number of toot. Those arc coiistaiuly at war with the 
J am.’ 

'flic Kathis, wlio, for distinction, hare been called the ancient 
VAhis, have no doulit been in the proimcc for at least a thousand or 
twclvc lunulred years, as they arc lueulioned in the earliest records of 
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both the Jethviis and the Chudasamds. But the modern Valds and 
Khuindns have not been in the province for more than twenty or 
twenty-two generations, say about oOO years. The Khachars seem 
to be even later comers, and not to have crossed from Kachh before 
the middle or the end of the fifteenth century. Thus when Jam 
Edval entered the province about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
he warred with the Kdthis and drove them as far south as the river 
Bhadar. The next historical mention is of Loma Khumau of Kherdi 
who sheltered Sultan Muzuffar about the close of the sixteenth 
century. Then follows Abul Fazl’s account in the A'in-i-Akbari 
quoted above, and finally the mention of the storming of Than and 
the expulsion of the Khachars by Shujaat Khan in a.d. 16J2, in the 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi. La.stly we have the excellent local history of 
Diwan Ranchodji, who too distinguishes between ancient and 
modern Kathis, that is between Khachars and Khumans. lie says : 
‘ The Kdthis consist of thirty tribes or clans who came from 
Khordsan and some from Pavar which is one of the cities of Sindh. 


The Valas are of the .stock of the Rajput Valds, the lords of Diidnk, 
through the marriage of one of them with a Kdthi damsel. 
Tills chief was expelled from his caste owing to his marriage with 
an inferior tribe and entered that of the Kdthis, From her sprung 
two suns named Khumdn and Khdchar, to whom the ruler of 
Juuagadh granted a small territory. AVhen this region became 
populous it was called Kdthiaw.ir. It is al.-o related L LA . t t S J. * (.11a* 
Khdu ‘ having slain the Vala chief in battle, couqiiered the town of 
Kileshvar which is in the Barda hills, .^fterward.s ho conquered 
the district of Okha and overturned the temple of Jagat, and having 
turned it into a mosque, returned. At this time ho heard that 
Champrdj, the sou of Ebhal the Kdthi, had a beautiful daughter, 
and became enamoured of her from the description of her charm-i, 
though he had not him.solf scon her. Ho therefiu’e demanded her 
in marriage. But Chdmpraj refiused to give her saying he could 
not ally his daughter to a ciiief of another religion. 'Shams Kli.'ui 
therefore led an army against him, and Cluunpnij after putting his 
daughter to death, was slain together with l80u'gallant hors-men.'’ 
‘One Vera Vala with the permission of the Nawab Bahadur Khan 
built the fort of Jetpur. The Kdthis pay tribute to Jiindgadh. and 
the ruler of Jutidgadh also take.s yearly a lior.se from tlioin. Tlicsu 
Kcitliis exi.st by freebooting. '1 he beauty of their woiiiou is faiuuiis, 
tor it was formerly tlie custom of the Khumdn Kathis to carry off such 
hand.somo wunicii among the lower classes as l hey could lay tlieir 
bauds on. But in these f v.i).l.S9,8) times the Kdthi' women are like 


ogres or demons, d’lie Kdtlii race is brave gallant and hospit.ablc, 
and tliere are in Kathiduar tlic fortivs.ses ol Jetpiir ami .Maiidarda 
Ihlkha, Bagiisra, Kuiidla, Jasdaii, Chital, Sudamra, A'lmmlpur, 
Bhddla, Dhdndhalpur, IVilidd, and other.s, but .some of these are not 
strongly hu-titied.'’ 


' till' HbcUiiTiiit'din .\ii«ar Kluii V 


'iccu.y of.siili.'u, Til..,: 'Ju^hl.ik (a.d. Ual-iySS'. 
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The Mahia's, 2000, are chiefly found in the district of 
Sorath in Kathiawdr. Most of them claim a Kathi origin. They 
are a turbulent excitable tribe. In A.D. 1867 they were in revolt 
and established themselves in the Gir hills. Afterwards on being 
pardoned, certain lands were made over to them on service tenure. 
They were disarmed in A.D. 1873 and since then have quieted down, 
The tribe has no divisions and the member.s intermarr-y. They 
are poor husbandmen and are soldiers rather than labourers. The 
men are tall and strong with bronzed skins and follow Kdthi and 
Rajput customs. They are very ignorant and set their faces against 
education and handicrafts. 
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SECTION XI.-HERDSMEN. 

Section XI. Undee Herdsmen come fi'ur classes Ahirs, Bhandds, Mers, and 
Herdsmen. Eabaris, wit’n a strenotli of 478,176 or 4'8dper cent of tlie total Flindu 
Strength. populat.oii. The details are: 

Hixdu HsnnsMEX, ISOl, 


ClA'S. 

ALnied' 

Kaira. 

Pai’ch 

Mahal=. 

E roach. 

Btirat, 

Native 
Btdtes. . 

Earo'la 

Total ; 

Ahiis 


17 

43 

Cn 

72 

i 

r25.6ll4 1 

.'214 

Uli 943 ' 

Uhaitads ... 

■2:,47i) 

5514 

15S0 

; ITdO 

72-7 

79,556 1 

lu,4uz 

125,474 i 

Meiy 


e,o 

8 



s.i! 


95 1 

K-ilArii 

14,>'>23 

Till 

12U4 

! 1365 

5iV 

132,1 

j 

.55,i2S 

21.5,604 1 

Total .. 

06,567 

12,997 

2>S1 

3095 


S41,0.!8j 

73,744 

47S,176 1 


A'llirs, the Ahhh’s or cowherds of ancient Hindu writino’.s,' w’th a 
streng'th of 134,648, are found clr.elly in Kaehh and Kathiawdr. 
Accovdino' to IManu, Aliirs are sjuimg' from a Brahman and an 
Ambastha or A'aid wi.iman, accordino’ to the Brahma Pur-ui from 
a Kshatrli'a father and a ^"a'sya mother, according to the Bhagvat 
Puran from 'S'aisya pai-ents, ainl according' to an old tradition fr(nn 
a Rajput slave girl and a Va-sya slave. They claim to he ^'a'syas, 
i)ut by Brahmans are classed a.s Sudras. Besides in Kaehh and 
Kdthiawar they are found in large numbers in Central India" and 
Rajputana, in many jiarts of the Korth-'West Provinces,® and in east 
Bengal. Tliough in.nv de[>ressed and of l.ttle Conse(]ucnce thev were 
once a powerful class. The name of AVa, the A'hir ruler of Asirgadh,* 
Connects them with the Shepherd kings or tr/it'/i Khandesii ;* 

they ruled in Central India near iMirzapur and in Xopsll thev si'cm 
closely related to the great Biiddlu't <iy nasty of Pal;' and acconling 
to the \ ishim Puran they were universal so\erc’gns re'gning between 
the Andhra and the Canlahha dynastic.s.'’ Traces of the A'hirs are 
thought to be prctervcil in the Abisares of Alexander'.-, historians (-AA 
E.c.j, tlie ruler of the hills between iMari and the hliirgaia j.ass, a 


* Sannkrit uritpr^ iHe Atli' r fi'> 11 i^eiUTiil tprm f^r tli*' I av ra-tc of tlie 

iiofth-west of iTulia. Vi\ icri ile ^t. Martin''' ((»rrr ♦ t Lat im- <!( 1* I tidi' 23' K 

^ In Ci utral Iiulia u a lar_:v tract alter tin in Aliir\aila. Tail's Wk'^trVi 

India, 3oS. 

^ In the BMiitli of Dehli from !\Iari‘I»rali tu ni ai’ IjihanieNU and fruin Saleinpur in 
t-«''rRkhpni'to >in,inMnli in Mirzapur, Klliot's llaces, I. 3. 

^ Favi-htah (jiioted in Fili<'t’'' liaec", T, 2. 

’A. CDiiiB itiDii Ibis n traced lu-tut'eu the Ahir and tlie A^A/ i.r _<urike kin:^s of 
i^upirdt. The r«'seml»huice in M'und Iietvveeii Ahir and Ahi snakf ;ij.p:u\iitly the 
eii^fin lit this 'n^'‘^’‘e''tion, 

Kaci’-. I. 3 ; Tod'. W't-tern India, H 5 s ; A-iatic fX. 43 '', 

T'l'^criptiou of \ ira-eiia tlie Ahliira kinir in <'a\e ai Ka-ik. n-tli ios the thir l 

century [i. i ' i 

' loJ’-, AiniaK of Ifija-thiii. U. 4oU. ' r.lpliinUnUi ’s n;,t,,ry, 
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traet kiiou'a bv Iliiida writers as Abliisara/ and in the Sab ria, 

■ Ib.rla, or Abli.i'ia in E^pper Snidli mentioned by Ptolemy (a.d. 1-jO), 
ami in the Periplns (a.d. lAGj, and a])parently ident fled witli the 
Abhira of Hindu wr.ters.- 

Like tlio Ahii's of the Xi'rth-Wc^t Provinces the Gujardt A'liirs 
claim KrishnaA birth])laee Mathura as their first seat. They say that 
from Maciiura tlay came w th Kvislina to Girnar m Kath.awar, and, 

I fi'om there ft'oino' to Thar and Parkar, ended in Kaehh. Some of their 
I surnames are the same as Paji>ut tribe names.'^ The A'hirs are neither 
I so handsome nor so robust as the Mors They also varj' more in appear¬ 
ance. Many are middle-sized and commonplace. In some there is 
a notab’e strain tall to laiikine.ss, with dear-cat features, the beaked 
nose and sharp chin recalling some of the faces on the coins of the 
Juiitigadh Sail or Sinh dynasty (A.n. ll'd - 37b), apparently a trace of 
one of the northern concpiering tribes, whose occiipat.on as herdsmen 
or whose depressed condition oil the decay of their power, led to their 
embodiment in some earlier tribe. The men shave the heal except the 
topknot, and generally shave the cheek and chin, though a few wear 
long bushy whiskers. An A'hir woman is middle-sized and somewhat 
fa rer and Ic.-.s ciar.-^e than a Bharvad woman. 'I’he men wear a black 
and white headdie.^s l.ke the Mers, and a short-puckered jacket and 
tight -aukled trousers of hand-woven cotton like the Bharvads. Some 
wear a blanket thrown over the shoulder. The women are easily 
known by their coarse free-hanging blanket shawls, pink cotton skirt, 
and smooth flattened aiiklct. The cloth or Iiodice does not dill'er from 
the Bharviid’s lio lice. A'hir girls are fond of spangled headscarves 
' and Loiiiccs ; Iheir petticoat is generally red fringed w.th green. Their 
home tongue is a corrupt Gujarati, 'i'liey are poor, many of them 
sunk ill debt, and generally living in small tied houses with st me and 
mud walls, with a good store of cattle, but no fiirii ture beyond 


* Viii.n (1.- St it-.,-. G .'r opi .■ ft L.ui’if ik I'lu.lf, lit: Cimuiuclani'b Artti. 

' R. p II Z'l. 

L -a;.- Ikol-aon s.i!’’!'.: i- tlf- -tltCr:'. it’ IiiiHan ci‘'c-i.i;'!ii r- i.J' Ur, A.'iaiif 
'o\ Ul'Ul;, IX. l'T'I) But .I'A’ *''H’ i;’ to lli*' ns-ual afcoiiMt the Altlnra < f tlu* Purau'' msw 
t'lG I'll fiT-t n!‘ In. Ill I'lMiu lli-- 'I'.ij'ti to Ptvu.ul. KlTi. t'v K:uas, 1. ijinl 

^lirat-i-Aluiu tli. On thu AllahaiiA'l piPai* {.ibout it i'. -lOGE Abu rj. UicUtU'UEd next to 
I’jMi'iljui.a in r^'iu v '^ihdli Sl M.ii’t'ii ta-s a'oi.vGU ]bl. 

(uiutmI ( imuiMuliain lArub. lb‘|! II. would trat'o b. tb Abbi'>aiM In ibe Paiijab 

and Abhifii in Siudli to tin' Aba'r. or ru> Uir ijnat Iiido-Sk\tb'an rano that ronijuor.-d 
the Panjal) and in tin’ ■'■ ruitd pontury B,( . Afford nu" to (.’iimiiii-fbani AK'xaudrr s 
; Ahlu>ar:i an Ind ani'fd form of Abiri'id.i. ua" f.Plfd aitfi' a fob in of tliiau-t of 
the Aii.tr liordo tfan-.|il.iiitfd fnnii Ilyrkaii'a by Uarim lly-'ta-i'i"' (n.G PAM. ilii> 
bi am li of tin’ Alnr^ lie liobP, am by tb-* inotbnni t_iakar>. In bi-s op.ulou 

tlio Abii’r a of PLnb'iiiy, tin- Pi'ri’'bi'-and tbf Hindu ”oo:yr:i]»lu r^, took it'' nan,e from 
tbo main body of tbo Al)ai’'- or Sii-. wlio, in tin* ''t foiul frntury U.G., comima'od tbo 
Panjali and Smdli. and about a humti't d \fai''> lator wi-ro dtliat'd by tlu* 'i lu cbi and tboii 
]io\\( r fonllm d t ' tbo low. r Pan (ab and bindb. In bm o|)inion tbf"-e Ab Ir^ ai*«' ropiv^entud 
by tin* .I.iL-s and Alfd-;, In "U^iport of t Jont-ral Cunniinrbain > vitw it may btf noticed 
that the bi't ridiilino sneitre-'Ied for tin- doubtful ]):i>~am‘ in tbo Pcri]*lu'i U Abaratike not 
Abiialikf*. AKPriudlc's Pcrii'lim aiul Ctinnin,::bam's Aivb. Ibp. H 1^» tm • 

‘'I’lieir surnaiiifs are A'balia. Haradia, Hbalarka. Bbadia, Bbenda, Bbibba, Bboria, 
BluUbar, ebatda, Cbotavia, Cbbiicbar, Chuibn-itno, (br-tia, (lo^baui, (tuIu*!, 

Jii'jiab Kaclibot, Kanialia, Kanara, Kbava, Kluinti, Naiiduni.i, Pidarni, PAira, 
lia\ali_)a. ;S.inj\a, Sludha\, Sl^oiia. Vadbia, Yasra, ami ^ ij'Ji. 
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beJ-ijU Its cots anJ l:lr^^c cavtlioa ja---, the javs Piiiiiot.nies (iri'ia’'aciitc(l 
wTli iiyures aa'i palt ly anaiiiiei'i in rows. i'he Ali-rT ii'ilnai'y f. iJ 
is niueii Ike that of the ^ aii a anJ Ivaah', millet hreai anil jiuke aiiJ 
millet w'th ni Ik anJ vc-etahie'. In n he laiiatieril it the Ah;i' 
diink.' Lyiinr ai mi dcrat'iiii ami eats m\itr"n. ^'en ■'nii, and otlier amc, 
hut in t beef. Tiiril’ty, bi.t iiut ve.’\ havilwi.rk ny, they are dm'ty m 
tiler \va\s and a:!!ll^^ ihcimelve' ijiiurreiMiiiie aiiii.-'ji teriil. 'J'heyhave 
yiveii nji cattle-lierd n^• aii.l except a i’ew whu are c:ir] enter-i, tlu y Ln c 
a^ lin'banilmen. j’iie \vi men belp liv clean ny and .--ji nn ny eiitt..n. 

Like tile Rftbrins thev reverence T>il--hh-]iam (T-ak him and Kv 'hna) 
anil a number I-f li cal e’odi’e"C'. Cii Idien are i.ctrutlicd at any aye 
anil nsarrie.i between tweUe and iii’tcen. Like Rabaris. Aii’r-celebrate 
then' inarr’ayes every year un i lie tixed d.ay. On the inarr aye day the 
women of the fain'ly w tli siny ny Ijr’ng-a win.den iiuayeof Oaipati 
and place it in the marraye eam py. A-; the br deyn omk ] arty dr ves 
ii]j 'Hearts tlio liride’? lelat |ln;^ ciune out to wcleonte them wAh sniyiny. 
The ceremony is perfcinicd ly a Paraj a Rrahmand Tlic d.etads do in t 
d'ft'er from tho'C oh'^evvod. at otlier Ibinlu niarr’aye'. Uur’ny tlie d.ay 
to the souiid of the drum o7c'i.’, the women (1anec 'u a ehcle. and tl;e' 
men yo thri uyli a i-t ok dance ihjit'H'/a i-iix. inoviiiy in a eire'e and 
strlk'.iiy at ea.ch other w th st eks. '!'wo fea-t' are yiveii hy the lirideX 
^■arty and on the tliTd day tlie hr’doyri'Oin leaN'e- takiny lik w.fe w'th 
hiin. Araoiiy them it is imnal fiiv a yminyer bri-tlier t'' marry Ids elder 
l)r..therh; w.dmw. koine of tlie d\h r women are ni.'re independent than 
among the i-tr'ctcr iliinh!;-, ind cover ny tln-r race' .u I'le'eaio of tlie'r 
eiders and sj eakiny freely w<li the r Iiu-band'. Ther )>rtlis and 
marv'ayes a’‘e ley st<.‘rod ly l!;':vals a kind, of ihyra'h''! Rlidit'. 'I'lie* 
Cii'te has a hi-admaii who w’th a enmni ttce of the cii'tc >ettles all 
di'].uten Rreae'i of ea^te ru'os i-- jiindshed by line and eatiny w.th 
forb’ddcii yi' i i;> by cxc on'iiimn’cat i ii. 

Closely allii d to ilie A'liii's aie the Bn'briu’.i wil l inbalit a snuiil 
di'tis't n 'O'llii l\ath’:lu,sr. In ^lye ii!' llier se 'iiy mieili’ithe 
Bdibr a I Ian has no fewer Ilian !e \ ent \ - t \V' ■ d \ ' i ns. Tiro man y t heir 
ilaHylitei> to Katliis, and take m inarnauc lbi d.myliiei's of AIius. 
Tln-y are not re-trcleil as io the numher of wives, marry ny as many 
as tlcy a,ie a.b!o t" niantain. The Lain’;is aial llioA'hirs ai'ailnallv 
dl rove out tlm \.ila Kajpiit s fruiu t he d.sl r ct now kii"wnas 1'.abriri vad ; 
they h'V ed blackina’I on any Irafiic that ]ias-eii tliioiiyl, ilirir I mils a.-- 
thev liapi I no I til I)(> s,,.tGi'd in a I tile freiiui'iitoil part of the c aintrv 
111 a b ii'iler-laiid open to the feuds and n\alin s i.l' the .\Iub.iinmad.Uis 
of -I u'’,,iyii'lii and tbe Ra jpiits el’ (■• h haij ; tbio yave I'ln • a-\ linii to 
outlaw- and they Ined for siiine t mie iiefoi e and after Cnionel Wallm'l's 
re'.tlement D. IS'ld - I'sUdj almost eni rebr bv plunder. Tiie\' have 
now fallen to the rank of jn-asant jU'i] rietoi s, andownonlv tliiity 
ilia ye 


‘ F.i .iliiii.'iii- ili:',i witli Vli'i's llii\ ar.' -aal t'l Ihim’ s.ac ,1 tlie .Mii'-n ,'il tlie 

Clue el It. r-li'ir.'i Ill’s p, ;s, i Iit, en ie. siijiiit, Ij... .Mi.l's HI I,. 11, - 1C liia,. jn . tut. t'li sells-iu- 

ia \ of lii .'i I 111 ai-. 

^ 1 li 11 I' aoI 11 111 K.illi iH ’ '■ ( 1,-11 -,, \ 1 J1 1 a2 - 1 1 i 
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Bharva'ds or Shepherds with a strength of 128,471 are found all 
over Gujanit. AccordinQ’ to one story they are of the same caste as 
tlio .Mehers to whom Xi-'-shnaG foster-father Nand Meher belonged. 
According to a'lother stoiy they are the descendants of a Vaishya 
father and a Stidra mother. Their original home is said to be Gokul 
^Tindavan near i\Iathiira. From Goknl they are said to have moved to 
Meywar and from Meywar to have spread into Gujarat Katliiawar 
and Kachh. They are closely related to the Itabaris with whom they 
eat but do not intermarry, d'hey have a large number of surnames 
of whicli forty-six ate knoWii.‘ 

The men are heavily built and o? middle size. Except where it is 
tamed red or britwii, the skin though rough and coarse is somewhat 
fa r. The face is scpiave and the features irregular. The eyes are brown, 
seldom bla"k, oecad.ouaily Ight brown. The expression is sturdy 
tending to heavimns, the hea'l and face ha'r is black sonactimes brown, 
the chest is hauy. The women are mahlle-s'zed stpuiro-shonldered 
and strong, w.t'i a flowing stride in walking. The skin is coarse and 
dusky hut somet.mos fa r tanning a bright brown. The eyes are brown 
or blwk not unfrccpiently nearly closed by heavy droojcng eyel.ds. 
SomeCMnes a clear-cut face with a soft reiined expression redeems a 
group ; blit as a rule tiie features are irregular, the exiiression hard, 
the voice strong and tending to harsliness. Few Biiarvad w 'lmeii are 
neat or eleau. They are not fond of bathing, the'r heavy woollen clothes 
make wa-hing troublesome and their coarse crisp lia’r is seldom oiled or 
sninotheh The true Eharvad dress for men is three blankets of 
undyed Wi.)ol one wound in br..ta.l ban.ls round the head, a second t'e l 
round the wakt rcaeliing the knee, and a third thrown across the 
sh nflder. A womaifls drcss consists of a pett'eoat, a brown woollen 
headscaif hanging loose from the head w'th vellow or red spots, 
ant a bt.lice o, i-u hohuid, lo0'0-litt ng m front, andoarr'ol down w thin 
an dich or two i.f t'ne wa’st of the sk.vt. I'nmarr el g ids wear a 
headsi'ivf aii'l a ^ettcoatof coituii generally br'ght ni colour. Some 
HhiU v;id men, c-; ec ally \ oung men, wear in the uie^or left ear, occa'ioii- 
ally m botii lar-., a gold Initton called i/ienyr/, through a hole m the 
centre of which is ] a—eil a gold ring called re;’. Some men wear a 
necklace of eo ns or of eoin-l.kc circles and a handsome bracelet ot heavy 
filagrei' work called raniltr, with a tlower and verv .'■mall hox-hke 
ct'ln.leis welded on to it. Some men also wear silver finger rugs. In 
the u}i}er left ear, sometimes in both np| er ears, young women wear a 
lia'ig.iig ring w tli a sdver oylinler or nhola set at right angie^ to the 
ring. Old Women wear fioui the upper ear hanging silver oi'iiaments 
called/o/’///;; and in the lower car hollow silver hangers called aanijh. 
The chief necklaces are llie ■'ilver called -vd/nh/;, and the h'lnikilo. a 
garland of riipee-like silver circles falling below the breast in a heart or 


^ Tiharv:'uls nave a largo miiu1)i'r of 'uvuaniO' a'liioiiir wlii. K .are B'tl'avia Biijnva, 
BAnililmva, Bo-aria Boiari.i, Budia, flmohva. IXimUa. D.iiukor. Dliana-.a D'.iiugia nupda, 
FAncalia. Vi'eavia, (ialia (ianviiJa Iladkivila .lad.iii, .IU.ljida, .Iiitli.U, Kaiir, Katodia, 
KluioC Kli.i.siC'.a, K'loda. l.ainb.irikanuiku Manga .MAnkud.a. iNIatiad. MovAda. 

Idunj'. a, BAi ka Ha-iva K Itadiii Bvvia ta'oi-ia Sliiar. Sindiiat. Susra. Tarin, 
lliuga Wii'ii. \ oral a m 1 Verhr i 
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tongue slia]ieil pendant ealleilT'ne l)iaoelet': are oltlier a duulde 
riiiy’ of wli te or red ivory ealled rhiaJi, or a heavy sdver ring 
ealleil hi.ui'liio. the inner half flat, tlie outer hall’ out in deep ene-ndicel 
[^eetions. On tlie left little finger thee wear a ring eallel /■' i-l,i and on 
the left ring huger a ]da’n ring’. I'lie anklet i-. a rnond riiig of j,il\er 
drooping at eai-h ^-ide ealled . Outlie gnat t'O a 1\ ei' guard 

called oiniiul'i •< \vo;n, and on tlie .-eev-uil and htlle t' e a -’.Iver r.ng' called 

d'O’hio . Some l)oy~ Wear a 'dvei neidela-e anil a luaee’et or Lltdii^ -a 
]i!a n heavy ring’ on \vho..e en.l are ^tani] ed tlie petaU of a tiower. il’lieir 
lioKi',’ tongaie i< Oiijar.iti, thoug-li in the P.iuch .Mahals fouie speak 
d'InL i. In their dre>s an.l hoU'c^ they are much like Piah;iri>. 

They live eh'eily on milk and milled cake.s. thouadi a few in Kaehh 
and Surat cat the llesli of slice]) and g-o ,t.s. Ex'e.gd in Surat they 
do not diink liquor. A few of them are linshandmeii and lahourers 
but the bulk are &lie]dieiaL or eattle-keepcis. Their docks of sheep 
and goat.- arc ke))t in the outskirts of villages an 1 are driven 
into the grass and bnshic.nd.s by day and broiig-lit l;ack at night. 
Letwten No\ember and .June they move about the Country in search of 
jiastuie. Ihey sell goat and owe’s irdlk and weave and sell woollen 
blankets. Thev ave also paid in grain or in cash for jienning- their 
lloi'ks ill einj'iv hehU as the manure is highly valued. Instead of shoe]) 
and goats many Lh-rrvads keep cattle both cow.s and buffaloes aial 
make their 1,\ing ehielly by selling ciarilieil butter. 

Aliiio-t all ( lassos of villager- (alk of Bliarvads as Pluits, that i' 
(vlsjarts. d'he Jlharva'd.- do not ip.iarrel vvitli the name. d\'c are 
lliiuts they say. If a villager is a-ke.l wliy are Pliai'V'uls Ilhut-, ho 
aii-wel's Illey are -o stupid. 'I'lieir vvildiie-s, t iicir -udden and weird 
ajipeai'anee among tlmir slice]), a small lieap of hlank’ev- rising iidio a 
huge lignre give iK)inL to the niidnnime. 'I’heir !',tfuluC'- i- also 
uni iiniiy. -iidde ily bur-ring from -toi.d dulne-s to frantic rii-hings and 
t bi' oilih'st -hout- Veil' and can-. .Moocovi.-r. i h' v a''c ir.iiecii, seldom 
badinig, soldoin \va,-hi;ig (heir bla iki i clollii,'-. Pinaliv, I'lcv ai'i.' 
s.ti-iadcu or y ipi, seili’ig tlieii shccjito be -la ii. I lie I’dia'\ lid- a'mit 
tber -■.nriiluc-s. yo evil are wc oiir Bralmnuis caniiot -n]iiio 1 the 
burden or nur gu it. (>| our And cii Ihahman-, all a''e g iiK’ except 
one, and she 1-a (Iiddle-s w idow. Their greclings a’e hea''i v, .Male 
aeipiauit .1 ires at meet .ng shout a. cheerv bbini! Pam! or ihevela-p 
right band-aal touch llicehest a'ld -lioulder-. Pelalioiis, bntlimen and 
woiuiip wiio live II di'lanl village-. \\lie:i ihev iinei, fall oil each 

"tiler s I. the eklerly women t a,kilig f o t liei n • 1 1 \ e. t lie \-oiinger’s 

dl-luek eolier by waving ru/rn t he r hand- in front of the pei'son 
a'liled, nr In bill•!ihoia, tliid is ev 1-taking, Iw toueliing t In' lriii]des 
ot the -aluted with their (i;iL'er-ti].s and tlnu pre--iiig the knin kle- of 
t!ie;|. hand- agidiisl their own temples till the joint- ei-aidr. 

liNcej/t a few who a e Paiin'maiidis, the IJliarvnd- are lidlow'eis of 
.floti.ers or w ho are ligiired on -ilver and copper plates. In 

Pewa, Kant Iia they ea!l lliemsolve- the followers of Jluilaba[iji and 
Paliidev u hum they de-ei ibc as two hoi v Pa j puts, 'I he iiaiiie- -iigge-i 
a iiiiiniet nil 1), tween the Bliarviid- and the (v\ o trd.e- of .lli.i l;i' and 
U.il.is oi \ a!a-. .Iliiihdiiipii i- lln-.r - pi eia] ol.j.. t of 'Voi-|ii]i (o w hoin 


( 
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they offer vutvs ''vlien their animals sieken. In parts of .'Outh Gujarat 
the owners of slieep and o;oats worship on Tuesdays or Sundays and on 
Knli !'/(,,in Oetoljer any she-go'it or ewe nhieli keep' aiouf fimn 
the males and is Larron. The los'ival held most saerol bv the Bharvads 
is the iir/'iifri or -Niue N\'ght3 ’.n Sejitember-Oetober. All fa^t on 
the bright eiyhtii ..f J'nj n Oetober and a few fast during- the first 
nine days of that month. Akatrii in Aprd-Mav is tlieir sheep- 
shearing dun ^lost of them 1 ml eve m and manv are siipposcd to 
liractirC -iiieery and witeheraft. Tliey ha>e thiee famous holy men or 
lilii'jdt.i, Amb-r llhulo and Rag'hav. 

As l-iluu'vad children are often b-irn when the r parents are niiiv'ng- 
from plane to p'.a- e no ceremonies ar- pei forme I on the h’rth, on the 
bi-vth day after a b rth, or on giving the child ceioked food for the first 
tlrrre. d’lie riuirri ige customs of the Bliarv.-hls of north (Injarat Kathia¬ 
war and Kachh are peeul.ar. lake Kadva Kanb s Bharv.ids celebrate 
their nran-'ag'C'only oiiee ar twehe fifteen or twenty-five years on a 
day in VuiAidl'k tlMay) and all the Bharvads of the ne'ghbourhood hold 
their maniag-es in tire same p’ace. The nrarria-g-es are held in open 
o-round on the sk'i-ts(.f thevillao-e. I'lio richest Bharvrid among- those 
wiio nidi to get their daughters rnarrielhuys the gro'and where the 
marriages are t-* h-r celebrate.1. This is neces-ary beoansc the g-roimd 
c iirnot ire used a second time for mar-riage< irirt is kept as pasture, and 
an ornameatal Wooden pi>SL, called the marr'age piiiar, set up and 
j>ren,'rved to ■'Imvc t’mt tire g-i-ound ha-l.iei-n n-e-1 for marr’ages. The 
ground is lli-st surnmnded with a fence of baml.rri) ])oles and a booth 
is built. A braneh is cut olf a sdHii or hhijJn Pro-opA spieigera tree 
and taken in a cart to a caipenter nho fornrs it into a .siiuave ]rost with 
tire imago of Bhaviirrl set on ii.s t<r]>. Tire i»ost is then taken to 
lire booth and planh'd in the g-ruund. Whde it is being planted the 
woiin.-'i dr nk lai-gi' giiant t'es of milk and butter, which so excites 
th-m th'it ihr'.' beiroiU'-* fraut c, jig- lucky ^-.ng-. brea.v ng dowir 
helgC's ai'id '-poiliug- tlic crops. In tlit'i ciitn- of ti-.e booth a siiuare or 
C'loi i -.s la Ic.l (.if 'v th fiarirboo jo-t-' ar.-l coloui'od earthen jars are 
pled at the four corners. Shortly iH-fore the luariiagc hour the 
sevei-al brides w.tli the r relat’ous and oiu' Braliman pr est meet in 
the booth. At the hour fixed for the marr'age all the Irr'degrooirrs 
conre to the booth one after the other and are I'ece ve.l by the a.ie of the 
man who bought the giound airl paid for the booth. In receiving- 
ea.-lr bridegoMmi the ho-t(--s ^hoUs ii'm a iiu.iia'uro pioiigh, arrow, 
and cliuni ng-st i-k. d'h.-br.deg-room.- ],as- brio the hootli, and eai-h 
sits bes.Je-his hride. The scvr-ral pa .s of bt-d.-s and biide -v(.o,iis 
then go to the pail of the bo.ith alu-i-e the UnjJd po-t is , -eited. 
The luud- of the s.-veral pairs arc j .ined by the llrahmau puest and 
ea.-h pair walks round the post, bows to rt, and oilers it a eoeoa-keiiiel. 
They arc next taken to tiie .-(-ntral sgu.m- or ■' n, where the hems of 
their (-lothes are tied togothei-, and they walk round a lire " Inch is 
li^liUnl in tlie niiiltllo. Tliis ro’iijilcto:? the ni:irri;i< 4 ‘e eo. 
man at whose cost the booth was built feasts the asst-mbled Enarvads 
for three dans. IB- j.artly rej.a.Ns liinisolf Iiy levxiiig- a lax of Rs. 12^ 
from the father- of ea'-h hndegroom. 
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l-ro GUJAKAT POPULATION. 

The fii.low'iig is an aeeoiint^ of the ISharv'itl J ^ng or Shepherd 
A'adding, wli'eli, ader an iult-rval <if twenty-fiair years, was held oil 
i'^th A]u'1 Ish.') at KlieJsara, a \ilagij of the NAvanagar .^tate in 
.viir, attended by about people of whom bUtiO were 

Eharvtids. liefove the lesti\al (28tii Apr.l -ord May l8J5j was over 
775 Llmrvad couples were married. 

In a year which the astrolngvr deelarcs favourable for a o-athoring, 
and if aU.) tlie stock of g-ra-s is sulheient and the season has been 
giHid, the conn-il of the Biuirv.lds, accmaipanied bv a Brahman and a 
carpenter, g.) f.o the’r guide’s lodge at Kharavada and ask the tSava to 
tix a good da}'. The men of the tribe are called to the Bava’s lodge 
and present hi'.n with a Z/o/'i ~ and a shee'p from i;ach herd. The 
B.iva feeds t'ne council, the Br.ih iiau, an.l t!ie carpenter on milk and 
vice, a ceremony which i.. called Dwih-jiint) or Milk-drinking. Then the 
council go roiuid the diiferent settle.uents of Bharvads, and are feasted 
by them. Alter this the council fix on one oL’ their miinher to he 
Leader. The L.ader must he a well-to-dio man of high position in the 
tribe. Ill the recent arrangements, Dosa Kuna of Khedsara was cliO'.eu, 
partly because he svas respected and well-to-do, partly hecanse he was 
anxious to gam merit, in the hope that merit might help lii.s second 
oviio to bring' him a srui. Some time after, on a dav eliosen as lucky 
by the astrologer, two or three months before the d.iv fixed for the 
gathering, the Leader and other momliers of the council with their 
wives, taking Jiliii-, that is rice and milk, the Bidhman astrologer, and 
a Khedsara ca-'penter of the Pais Siithar caste, go in carts to the village 
of Bliartliar about tour miles north of Khedsara. At Blidrthar, with 
drums pipes and singing, they p-a-s In pro-css'.on to an oLl k/ujaro or 
.S'Ud/'i Pio-ojl.s spicig'eia tree, which, on the five last occasions, has 
supplied timber for tlie marriage jullar, and ask permiss on to cut tiuiher 
paying the owner about dOO koris. The a.stroiooei' makes the Leader 
]ie:forin a/o'W or lire-s.aci'ilicc. Then under ihe ast;ologer'< diivction 
the w. linen m.irk the stem of the tree witii veniiiliou st ck g-ra'ns of 
hoik'd nee and tic a string soaked in k(i,iZ'//, and a piece of red cloth to 
ceUan hiaiiclies of the tree, wliicli, along w tli sOme feet of the stem 
a-c to he spared. On 'onie i.ecudon.j the a-trologer tells the Leader to 
cut his little ri^lit finger and w tli the hlo-.d t" mark the stem of 
the tree. Jf, 'c'.pjiuicd on the ji 'c cut occasion, ho fiiuL the time 
luisa.tc 1 to hnin • > '’lo.l, tne a-trol.igcr calls fer a black sheep, slits 
it-s iig'ut cm’, a 111 I iia oloitd lu irks the stem. Blood is i’ci[uired 

to be I'uhbcd on t.ie tier t-i j)ie:i.e,he nmtci'nal inich; av uinmo who 
li\Cs Ill the Zc}ij<‘rOj and who, if no., appeascil, w'.ll he cnrageil if h's 


' Till. Bharv.'ul .T.iinr in tlic .Tournal nf tlio Aiithniiiologiciil .Sue', ty of Bumtav TV 
TS'iimlit,!' 1 jiaL'i's-10 - 71. ‘ ’ 


■ .\ is wintli iiliont Hm' a'liiai. 

I Tile /,/,yoo Uee is ilre.aii.-.I, not heiwuse it has a tree--j,irit, hut liecaus'’ in tlio tro^ 
lue-n„o/„,e,irnn.t.rnal nnele. Tlnit the ilrea.l 6),nit is tl,e niaternal nmlp i.s in 
ayreeini.it wall the traces of i.n.; andry aniony the BharviiU. [,, the i.arly polvandnins 
iirranyeiiieiit as the nest of hm ainon- .ane.-stval inahs tiie memo h .hU Hn. nl 7,-n of fl,. 
Bi/fi ami hipdev or father of llie later one-liushsml „„titul,on I„ WVUern India 
tlic Br.ilimau is tlie r-prescntativo of the later onc-liu.shand svstem In I'citn wiri tlie 
or,Unary term of address to a lo'wer cla-3 stranger j, iL c'U a bI Bun !r. 
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house is dcstroyel. After the b!ooil-ruhhin» the a&tr.doger hands the 
Jjeader an axe and orders him to cut certain branches of the tree. 
F]'(>m dread of i.nhno the Leader '"remldes so convulsively that live men 
have to hold him by the waist. With the^^e men to back him the 
Loader makes two or three strokes at the branches. ^Scfoie the branches 
fall the Leader is ordered to run without look.iig: ■ ack. As soon as 
the Leader is gone, the Khedsara carpenters eoiuidcte the cuttino- (it 
the stem and t’ne lopj.iiio- of the bi-anclies. Tire timber is loaded on 
carts a id carried in process On with music and sii'ging to the cai pouter’s 
house ill KlicdSara. Before he begins to dress the stem tlie caipeuter 
performs the Viskvii Kiir/,iii or worship of the great World-Builder. He 
lays a piece of giee i-e'oth and some i»ink-powder and rice 'on his yavd- 
meisure and worships it, oiferiiig sweet-halls to Brahmans. When the 
woi'sh'p is over the work of shaping the stem into a Jlanik-ifa/z/hha or 
Rubv l^illar begins.^ The stem is ahmt twelve feet long and nine inches 
in diameter. The top is carved into a travlike S'lnare. Into a hole in 
the middle of this squaie the carpenter fa-tens a three-feet high image 
e.f Bhavnni, which he has carved out of a portion of the tree. He aho 
picks out from the cut t mher frmr blocks about three feet long four 
inclie^ ln-'iid and three iuches thick, and fixes thciU a.s anus into the 
]iil!ar about eight iuches below the top, carving a seated monkey or 
Ila'iuman guardian at the end of each arm. Ho further chooses from 
tlie timlier four blocks about four feet long and six inches squaie. Each 
of the.-e blocks he earve.s into a chain tf si.x links, each link about six 
inchei long. At the foot of cadi chain lie fastens two cross-boaials 
about a foot long and four iuches broad leaving a sjace at the end of 
each cross-board on wliich to rest an oil .saucer. The topmost link of 
each ff the chains is fastened into the end of one uf the arm-pillars. 
The pillar is cut square. Each face i.' divided into seven panels, leaving 
the two feet at the bottom phdn to Ite buried in the ground when the 
jiillar is set up iu front oi the L(.‘:idcik dwell,ng. In the eastern face 
tlie lowest panel is (iaiush ; above tuinc'h i.s ^ i.tiiL'uiniL i ijImiUi 
the s]iollc'S sieed, the winged tliicc-footcd In-rsc, liic tenth '.luairi'ation 
if Yithnu ; above the h.or-o is Indiai i Bari, Iiidras angel; above 
India’s angel a''e Iv.n fciiaVe Mawu’s or iniik-churiiurs ; above the 
chnriier- is tlie .’'sakti or Intlia'nce (.f the tir.-t quarter of the sky ; 

above the region Inlluence is Narsingiuhis Bava, who, according to a 
local slorv, lived at Khedsa’-a and coiivcricd the BhaiviiiL; above 
Nar-higliihi' is Ba.shaiain Bava. another JJharvad saint. The south 
]iane!s lire, at the font han-Lop, tlcu is Kridina and (bqii. then 
Sh'rvan (arrving in ba-ket' h,s bhiid fatlierand luothcr, then Hanunuin 
the nionkev-go(f, then KiAhna, tiien the Sakti of the seeond region, 
then Ilanumatidas Bava, a local s.aint, then Bremdas Bava, another 
local saint. The west panels are, beg.lining from the foot, \ aianidas 
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is MUT to stiv Ills aiiocr. .siiiiilaily in Mnith-wi-t Kitthi.iw.ir L-rops nvo guarded 
troiu tlie (m 1 eye and otlier liliglit- l>y planting on ilie liordei of the Held a stone redden¬ 
ed Old eal’ed iiiiiiiiri. .V Hra'h'.nan'^ Held lias no -iieli sume. W lien a Lraliinan enlti- 
rator in a Mllaire near Klied-ara ua- asked Where is your iiiiimo V lie replied Wdio ever 

lieardiif a truul.ling a tJrrllimaii. , 

' The name rnhy snege-ls that the niarriage-pilUr . nee gleamed vv ith Mood, 
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liava, tlie cIia-l Bhnrvad with a trident .11 !u^ riL-'lit hand and a 

''mull li di'iuii or ihiuniri' in li < loft. AI)'ivo \ aluiii(la> ai'e 

lirima and ^ita, tlion X:irad;iji, rhi'd of tlio lioavon!\- min'-tiels, thoii 
JJanc-h I'irni of Dviirka. tlimi tin.' InHuoiioe if the flurd (jnarter, thou 
Gopald is a I’diarvad iruido. then Mavd.ir a d.soijile of (i.ipll lav. On 
tile ni'Vth fai-e the liewe^t panel i' K;in-( 1. pi, then N’ar.-^inh, then 
(fai'iida'.vhh a t'nake in hi'hand, rhen I’ata-iuain with a hattie-axe 
in hs rieht hand, tnen the Inlluenee t-f the f.jarth qniuter, then 
^h'i'iimnd l!hasari\o a th.heui saint, tlien 1 lannni in las a llharvad 
n'nide. The in an'e of rdi.it.mi, v.hch is to he set on the toji of the 
piiiat'j fii'.-es east. On her hea'l i.s a jwd eailul ni loiil or rhmali, on the 
pa! is a larne pot. and on t^.e hirgo pot wrai)[ied in ijreeu is a small 
]'ot in the inoutii of whh h i.' set a coi-oannt. lihavani is dressed like 
an unmarried Bhawiid "id in a eotton jiritit headseai f or rhnaai'i, a 
striped Cotton hdjAto or l.odiee, and a red cotton petticoat. Her 
ornaments are a rhiigi/lo or htowmark, a "oMen iioserio", an aJcotu 
or lai'o'c round earriii", ;i silver nceklaieand chain, wooilen wristlets on 
her rioht wrist themarriaue ftuit ui 'i'Uu! or l,i Kandia dnnietorum on 
herh-tt wri-t.and on her auk.es siher chains, ^heholds her hands open 
and hollow in front of her hi ea't, and in her hands lies a eueoannt lOstinir 
on mana > iL-avrs. Ah nit ha'fuay np theea'l face of tlio pillar, a bracket 
about a foi.t sijiiare, drape 1 \Mth a "ieen cloth, hide' a biaek-.stone 
iniao'e idsmt fo.il-itiehes hioh ui l\hori\tid Tinlkur, tiio lame Krishna.* 
.Vho’ie Kiioriwld two laioiatnre 'ilvcr nmhrollas ouard a small tiara or 
iiunjiit, and on the^rcen cloth re.sts a small bia'S bell. 

hell the ]) liar and invitte are ready, the carpenter asks the Bnlhnian 
to Hk the day when the jiihar shmild he set u]i in J'ront of the Loadei''.s 
dweliiio'. < »n the day lived, wliich i- Generally direo diu's Ijeforo tlie 
b-eo'innin" ofih’' oatlwriii", a li.rul of BharVedds carry tlm pillar in their 
anil'and lay It on one side in front of the Leader's liou-e. A spice 
about lifteen fc.-t s jimre w marked oif, ai.d .11 tli.‘ centre a hole is du". 
Near tin' lioi • Lie Lead.a’ 11 r’orci. a //o.;y or ilrc--i., rilic ■. In the h ile 
a.re d -opji d a b ■, ■•'.nut. a ili i ■■! dia.S-, a handf,:! of ric.', a car cut copper 
mm an I a maimo leal'. J iw jiihir.' rulib'd witii \ei.oilion .voo/zm 
and r slpo-.i/ilcra piia u m ii ■ Ic I ric,> i'd,- pped mi tin veraiilioi 
and the ]/iii,'ir. and ill ■ jiiilar is]i'.inic 1 iiuha ii,,i ‘ ad mi iw-. f'cmleep, 
ca'e bcia" t.d<cn ihit .he i.iii.o' i.f I’duir.ini fm s ca.', When the 
pdiai' ]' set t.e IL'.diiiii.i d.ji- a m 1,114. -it af ni o a '.\alc.-p,,t and 
'pi';iikles the ]i!lla'■ a coc .,01111 1.' bio,ten. and a hahleil 1/,/, lamp is 
sci at its foo,. '1 lie f.iiir 'll II ■■'•-lamp' 0,1 c.i di of tiic ci o"c.' a t the 

end' of tile eliai'!' are then 1 pdii-.l and kep! ciU’efulU' aliyiit till after 

‘'i li''rcu'cii Oil- til. 1 CMC Kn,i,; .1 ..!! 1 ill. l.-.L..]., t i' til it at tlm tlr-t .I.ciir. w hen tls' 
Iiitar Mil' cai'M it Kri-t,iia a|i| i .ir. d to i lie I.c.-iil. r and siid : li.ii li.c,. .arved a.'.ls 
ai d cn our j.illar-. ,Mc\<iuliavc imt c.il md. Wit In .lit 'as [aillo im linat- 

ina c.ni la' in Id, 'I lie r.i a.ii r in teat iiroini-ot a I'r.i.ki t and pia', ..I iari-linii to 
cnnic, Kiislina 'aid ('.ii\e a 'inail linage id inc m 1 .lack'tniic, 1 f tin'1111:140 is jin'- 
t. ct t he wliiiln ti ill. Mill mine; it t 111 'iiiia 41' Is net c i mu ilct n, 'cini I'llairv id' will not 
attend. In ( ariin4 tilt'iina4f'one li‘4 wa' tiroki 11, Tnc Imol.cM iic:c4c was 'ct up. .-V 
paiti from l.■'dlaIl■, twihe milt' iiortli-cast id .J:imna4.Lr, did not coiiio. .\s tiny Wire 
stai tine fur tile f.iir a mart was iiiisct and sonic of till' people killed. 'I'lm re-t 'l'i\cd 
at Inline. 
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the Pot-filling;- or offerlnj^ to the Pavaiy^s or Hermaphrodites. On the 
same day a red strme called RamJevpir, the founder of the school of 
ascetics to whom Yalaradas the Bharvad guide heiongs, is placed near 
the pavilion on a wooden board strewn with grains of wheat and a 
burning lamp is set iu front of it. Next day, round the pillar, a 
pavi.ion cf lough bamboos, about fifteen feet high and ending in a peak 
supported by two branches of the jDofrtS tree Bntea frondosa, restiiig- on 
two of the pillar’s arms, is set up, enclosing a square of about fifteen 
feet. 'I'he bamboos are covered with coarse white cloth, and, about 
halfway up, the pavilion is hung round with a garland or ioran of 
mango-leaves and cocoanuts. 

For the recent Jang the pillar was set up and the pavilion completed 
on Saturday the 27th April lN9fi. Next day (Sunday 28thj the 
Bharv.ids began to assemble. Each paHy, as they arrive, come to 
worship the pillar, bre iking a cocoanut^ giving half of the kernel to 
the Leader and distributing the rest. The Leader, who, since the 
cutting of the kij<iro tree, is in a somewhat dazed state, sits in the 
west of the pavilion and receives the gifcs. Strictly he ought to remain 
in the pavilion without speaking or moving, but the burden of preparing 
the feasts, one of which has to be given on this and the two others on 
the two following days, forces him to be up and doing. 

While the pillar is carving the Leader and council are making 
arrangements for the three great feasts. A letter is sent with a fee of 
J50 koris, inviting the Jam Saheb to be present at the gathering. 
Leave to cut grass is asked, and the Darbar is reminded of the usual 
present of a turban and shouldereloth to the Leader. From the Darbar 
are borrowed seven great eircnlar flat-bottomed pans, about six feet 
across and eighteen im-hes deep called kudaias. for boiling rice and heating 
gki, and three pak/ials or water-carriers. Other necessary vessels a;e 
hired. The Leader enters into contract with Loh^na traders to supply 
ghi, molasses, rice, and i/iv.i/g pube. In addition to the food supplies, 
iu some of the fenced enclosures near liis house, the Leader stores large 
quantities of hay and of firewood. For the recent gathering the 
amounts laid iu were 2b0 ?itaux of ghi worth Ks. SOi'OJ 150 i/ia?is 
of molasses worth Ks. 275, 200 ?/ian-‘< of rice worth Ks. 500, and 
625 waits of kliichili worth Ks. 800. In addition there were 200 
khandis of fuel w'orth Ks. 300, 400,000 bundles of grass worth 
Ks. 1000, earthen pots worth Ks. 300, and miscellaneous articles w-orth 
Ks. 200, or a total outlay of 8375 koris. To this is to be added 
the outlay on kdrktuis and other miscellaneous charges amounting 
to about (ioOO koris. Against this is to be set marriage receipts at 
Ks. Id a couple (an additional kori 1 is paid to the Jam), koris 
12,271, leaving tlie Leader about 2100 or Ks. 70j out of pocket, 
'i'he supply of each of the main articles, the ghi molasses rice and 
khichdi, fills a separate room. 

The supply arrangements are comjJoted with little difficulty. The 
most troublesome jiolnt is to settle who are to Ije the leading bride and 
bridegroom. The honour of being leading bride and bridegroom or king 
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an^l queen of the gathering' is, in the ease of the hridegfioonq beUeveil 
to cairy w t!i it th.c leualty of ilcuth wit’i’n six rnonihs. It follows 
tliat it is seli'iom an ca-y inatier t' l I'nil a fannu- w lliiio' to s] aie a son 
to fill a j os t on cf such shoitlhed lionoui The hiideoro'om is 
generally an ornluin and 1;aoly olf. lie is LemjiLcd to accept the post 
hy a suh-eiipt.oii, wh'ch, in the pie-ent ease, amounted to OOO/fv.r/T; 
by Ills fieedom fiom maiTiage chaiges; and by the honcur which 
attaches to the position of Icacing- bi'idogrrom. The brulo is genoiaby 
an oiphaii. But in the cate of the bride the olijei'tii n is less slrono' as 
the snppOEed jicnalty is widowhood, not deatn, and Bhaivad widows 
easily leir.aiTy. 

In the piesent case the chosen hr'deg'ior.ni was a man of thirty-eight, 
both of whoEC 1 aients were dead, and who was in needy cirtunistanees. 
ihc br;ue v as a halm fif ban’ moiuhs, Mho.-c mother is a wii'ow, a 
relat on of the Ler.elev. The bride’s father is unceitain : lie is hel’eved 


to be a I’afifiri. Escejt thioug-h the channel of this saciitieial wedding 
the girl could not le lulm tted a. nioml.er of tlie Bharvhd comnuinity. 

In the evening of Sunday (tSth Apr'^1), about live o’l lock, the lirst 
of the three fea-ts, (orsis'ing of khirluli, that is ] ul-e and rf o, is 
given to all who lia\e anivcl. After tin' fea-t the j eo]'Ie in their 
different encranpinents >j'en'l th.o g;eater ]‘ait of the niglit in singing 
and daneing' to the mnsio cT dium-.. 2\uov ers cont.nne to arrive 
dui'.ng' the n ght. By noon on ilouday the I'.'lli, Klicihaia alroadv 
the centre of a large encampment. The endre western upland is 
covered witli the camps cd paitics, the bulk of whom have come forty 
to fifty miles. Many of these camps arc fenced wi h a circle of carts. 
Inside of the ring of carts tlic sfiacc is crowded with men women and 
children, cattle, brass and clay water pots, bundles of clothes, and 
suyiplies of fond hav and fneb As a shelter fiom the stm and the 
chill sea-breeze, over the carts or ont from their sides or fa-teni d to tlie 
ends of jioles stuck in tlie ground, long white cloths aie stretched iii 
numbers large eiiongli to give to tlie encampment the ajqHniancc of a 
crowd of ^mall tents. Tfuritig the fest'val the jdain is fuli of life, 
strings (j£ crow,led carts come from a di.staucc and part es on foot 
arrive from tlie vil'ages Kuind. J/nes ol' women in the r streaming 
dark or maroen ivoolleii lie.adscarves and skirts ] a'S with wtPer pots 
to and fiom the [ ools in the ISorath river. (j]ou]s mo\e from one 
part of the eneamj ment to another risl.’ng friends or paying tlieir 
res| ects to the wedding’-pdlar, or earrying a coi.m aiiut to offer at 
iMai hu s shrine. Among tlie eam[) in oj eii s] aces, ajait fiom the 
rcA, Eipnit small part cs of the Ifheda dnuiiineis, wlio-e mu'ic forces 


the Bhai vad' to dani-e. A s|iriiikhng of camels, niimheis of iiorsos 
and ponies raced heie and theie by hoy.s, and lines of liand.somo 
Kathiiiw;ir and noith CJnjarfit cattle eomjdete the gufheiing. 

On Monilay, shortly 1 efore noon, a liaiid (if two or tlnee luindred 
Bharviids, in spite of tlie efforts of the poll e an 1 the entreat C' of the 
Lealer, bui ' nlo a lay eiicloniie and can y elf ari il ulB to then camps. 
In tlie al'n-nioo-.i, when the liotlc't heiirs aie over, tlio trcniii id 
aniwils agan sets m. Of (he aii' vaB, terir. I’liaivi'els a lai'o' 
number if .M^s anil A'lilrs come eii fnt from the m/glihour.ug 
villages, wh lo others, almo't all of whom aie Bhaiau'ls, arr;\t‘ in carts 
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rr on horseback from cl'istanees of forty or fifty miles. These strano'ers 
come in strings of carts drawn by excellent bulloeksj either the sturdy 
and hardy local or the lar ger and more show\" Tadiar or north Gujarat 
animal. The carts are filled w'th women and childteir. The jart'es 
who bring a biid.e or bridegroom are led by drummers. If they bring 
a bridegroom he is in red: if a bride she wear.s a white boilice. 
Though they are not finallv mm'iied tdl the gathering is over, these 
brides aird bridegrooms are more than betrothed, as before leawug their 
houses the Lnijni or formal giving in marriage has been performed at 
the bride's father's house. The men arc dressed in hand-woven loosely 
rolled white and red healcloths, short cotton jackets close pleated at 
tile shoulders and tied down the left side, and loose trousers tight below 
the knee. The women have the dark of their woollen over-robe and 
skirt relieved by led } atterns and s] ots of white or yellow knot work. 
'I'heir gay ai ron-b idice called Idjjdn or cloth is of ]ale-blue yellow or 
red silk, the pettiwiat or skirt is maroon or ruddy-brown relieved by 
sewn, I riiited, stamped, or knotted patterns. The girls are gay with 
bright bodice and red green-edged jetlieoat All arrive in great 
good teinier. Some tired and thirsty rest at tlie river to drinx and 
vva-h theii face hand and feet. Then thev move on, and in the wide 
and stony pla'n that liscs westwards from the Leader's house they 
estabhsh a camp known bv the nanre of their village and guarded by 
a ring of their eaits. s soon as the camp is chosen, the jarty hurry 
to the jiaviiiou to make Gic'r reverence to the Mata. Then the men 
arrange the carts and cattle and the young women take brass or earthen 
pots ami make for the river. 'J'be elder women stay' by the carts, 
arranging the k't ami pie|aring for cooking. It is the end of April, 
hut the day is not hot, Tire strong sea-breeze, though it has ]iassed 
over tvv'onty m les of heated plain, is cool, almost chill. Its steady force 
drives cloud' of diist before it. and sudden devils rn^li past whirling 
heavy favvn-coLjuied dnst-r<ibes. 

-Meanwhile the men c£ the camps who have been settled oveni'ght 
or s nee cai iv moiubig, after h ea.kfast ami a sleep are set agono'by the 
heat ng of drums, d'uey ■' .rm imo <rr‘'nij s and dance the st ck or circle 
dam e. .Many of tlicm. es[ ecimlv tlie 51 er vc-i.ors, who aie trea^eil w.th 
the ilei'erciice which the r good looks lu’oediing and skill m the dance 
dc'crve. ] erfonn with admd-able activity vigour and grace. Tlie st ck 
dance is voir cd bv the sword dance in wh cli the eh ef i eiformers are 
Mers and Smdh s. 'The 51eirlivdl or Dheda musicians earn ajiplause 
by an in-] ire 1 movement in vvh'cli they lean and dance, dnimm.ng all 
the t ine w ill a-toii • .f o-oiir and sj eed. Gvoii] s of women stait 
scjaniic (lances, ehcliig with strano-e .graceful movements ol the vviist 
and hand. 'I’lie nicri vmuk'iig, wh’ch has only hegmi, .s stop] ed by 
the sudden news ri.at the luler ef the State, Ills ITghiicss the Jam of 
Aaviiuagar, is dead. The music - s lenced and the dam-t' eea'cs. 

About lialf-j a,sf. four the second of tdie threi' legulafioii fca-ts begrns. 
Close to the south .if the ]iiv lo.i hundreds, jmjbably over a thousand, 
of men are seated in an ciiclo'Urc fenced w.th dry thorns. During the 
whole afteinooii ric(‘ and jul-e have been cooking in the liuge flat- 
bottomed iron j aiis. As soon a.s they aic cookcl the i-ontents of each 
janreJl aic 'liovelled i eo k~I -.c < loth' vv th the uj‘[ er sMe (.; t ii, 
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a;.o '.lie ends held by two men, who, when the sack is full, rush it into 
the house and pile the contents in a heap. In other ] ans ghi has been 
melted, stia’ned thr.ei’di a cl.ith, and ] ouied into an cask. From 
the cask !..ro;e Liass pets are tilled and eanied ronr. : by heljers who 
empty the <jhi into sp-.-uted eai'theu vessels from which the contents are 
pouietl over the share of kfiichudi in the j'latter of each of the guests. 
The guests are seated in parties of ten to hfteen. ilost of the groups 
are Bharvr.ds. But places of honour are set apart for the iMers, and 
when the first company has been feasted, spaces are left for Eabaris, 
Bavas, Kolis, and oth>-r .ess honoured wsdoi’s. The Ijearers of the 
open-sided sacks crowd in pairs into the house where is the lihichadi 
heap. As each sack is filled the two beavers rush it off at a run into 
the dining enclosure, and, stopping at one of the seated groups, scoop 
a share of r ee and pulse into the earthen platter which is set in front 
of each guest. The fl'ght of JeJaehadi servers is followed by distri¬ 
butors of fh.i from spurted earthen pots. The guests are pat ent : the 
service is v.gorous. After the yki is distributed, from large copper 
and iron pots set upon carts, water is poured into clay p(;ts and served. 
If one of the leading Bliarvads is compl.'mented on the orderliness of 
the feast, he looks reverently upwards and with a quaver in his voice 
replies ‘ Any success is by the favour of Alilta.'’ d ins lel’gious fervour 
accounts for the feverish energy of the food-servers. It aec'^unts also 
for the odd manner of the leading Bharvads who look and speak as if 
they were intoxicated, a result duo partly to yhi indigestion partly to 
feeling. After a certain number of tire men guests have withdrawn, 
their places are taken by women, Bhaiwads in the main, but also groups 
of Alevs, Eabaris, Ahirs, Bavas, and Kohs. Tliev are lat’ent and 
well-cared for : the Aler women refined and handsome, the Bavds 
frolicsome, the Kolis somewhat ill at ease, dhat a feast can be given 
to thousands without waste without quarrelling and w thout licart- 
burning, is doubtless, in great mcamre, due to the feeling that the 
w’holc ceremony is under the special guidaine of an easdv-angered 
Mata, dhis explar.atcn l.nds siippurt in the strange dazed air of 
the Leader aird his elder wife, an air <f sfilemn d almost tearful 
responsibility, the auxii^ty and strain of the preparatrnns acting uu ineir 
minds rvith a rc.sult wliicli both theniselvei- and their friends take to be 
possession by miita. In the c.'se of the other leading Bharvilds tlieir 
un.steaduiess of gait and tliickiies.s of sj cech are jioihaps due less to 
Alata than to over-draughts of ijin helpud in some ea-es by friendly 
nijis of op;um. 

\^ hetlici' jx tations of yht, bowiver co]iinus, can of themselves 
intoxicate, seems doubtful. Still in certain cases, joinecl to the 
entliusia.sni of the (Jatbering, <j]a seems to devehqe stiong ixe teinent. 
A Bliarvrid woman stands in her cait, dividing among beggars her 
jirivate store of y//j. Her apj earam e and manners show she is under 
stiong excitement. Her jiarty let her ah ne : Alatahas entered her. 
A lauid of young Bhaiwrlcl women dasti b;ck from the feast to thiir 
encampment, laugh ng, also it would seem umler the inflvu'iiee of the 
AJotlier. Of the whole population who attend the gathering perhaps 
mne-tentlis are Bharvads. (tf the (a.-tes who conic* as aui sts to the gnat 
gatheiiiig, the chief are Meis, Ah is, uiid llabriris. The liaiidsi me gi'aie- 
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the fair, next to the Tdiarvads, those most interested in the jiroceedings Herdsmen. 

are perha 2 's the Dheda divimmers and fifers. Some of these come Bharvads. 

escorting a ’ arty of Bharvads from their village. Others gather to W edding, 

the fair in the hope of employment, d'hey squat in groups in the open 
with Lttle shelter and few lu’o-gings, geneially in a bare siaee 
between two encampments. The grou] s vary much in appearance, 
some rough and hairy, others far smooth-skinned and grodlooking. 

Both men and women dress like Mers, only that their clothes are 
scantier and not so clean. Another class, who, as their moneylenders, 
take interest in the Bharvad gathering, and come to look on at the 
pavilion, are the Lohanas. A special class, whose huge ungainly forms 
attract notice in the crowd, are the Pavwyasor hcrmaj.hrodites. They 
are devotees of Mita, and hve by begging. Tlie'r head lodge or ■inath 
is at Bahucheraji or Becharaji about tlnrty miles south of P:itan in north 
Gujarat.^ They have hiaiich kxlges at yavanagur in north Kathiiiwar 
and at Mandvi m Ka^hh. They are of all classes, parents dedicating 
to Bahucheraji any child who is born a heimaphrodite. Many of thc.e 
Pavaiyiis are of unusual he'ght and s.ze, strongvo.ced and harsh- 
featured, peculiarities which are made the more notable by tho’r pi ac¬ 
tive of alwavs diessing in women’s clothes, a dark headscarf or odni 
sometimes of wool, a long-sleeved bod CO of daik ;-ti p ed cotton, and a 
long dark cotton pettk-oat. A few of them wear anklets and other 
ornaments of silver. As devotees and carriers or homes of Alata, the 
Pava’yas have spec'al olahns on the M.ita-woivh'i>ping Bharvads at 
their gieat wedding .’.c->n. Besides the large gifts of (jhi described 
below under the head of Pot rjll.ng or A’«/<os JJhanina, the Pava yas 
claim from each hiidogroom one Xor? in ca-.h, a quarter of a pound of 
ff/ii and molasses, and a Injri cake. They live by bcep.’'ng. and are 
held in awe by Pharvdds and others, invok ng dost.tution on any house 
whose inmates fa 1 to siqqiiy them w,th fooil. 

Monday n’ght (.\pril 29th) j assed cpiietly. Tlie nows of H, IT. the 
JdmT death ]>revented merr' .’ent. even singing. By T' e-day morning 
(Aj)ri] dUth) many more vis tors had arriw.'. Thecanij. r-e.- kept lively 
hv bands of men and women from the families of tiic different brides, 
taking presents of six cakes of wheat flour and one of one pmund 

of molasse sand one jiound of heatctl ///ti as hhalvn or breakfast to the 
bridegroom. At the hiidegroom^s the women and me--, of the hr.dcks 
party gieet the members of the bridegroom’s family, falling on each 
otheps necks. They hand over the cakes and the y///, and each party 
sprinkles the other with pmk 2 owder •; id yellow I’owiicr n'ade from 
the tree. Kcd}iowder is also mixed with y/zf and rubbed on the 

chest and hack of the men’s jackets. The women of both 2 >ai tic sing 
coarse songs, abusing each other and eharg.ng each other’s laind es 
with poverty'and had conduct. This abuse, wlueh is called plidfuna, 


1 The special connection between Tavaiyai and Bcobardji Ma^'a may be that the 
Pavaiyas, t}ioiii:li dressed like women, have no breasts. Bcchaiaji was nl-o bnastlcss, 
since she cut 00 her breasts to bring blootl-gui.tiness on those wlio would not respect 
her sab ^tiard. 
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is coiij'iilei'e.l lucky, partly bccau-e it is coarse and coarseness is lucky, 
j.aitlv l)cc:m<e it makes out tlie akii'-ed to Le [oor and untiu^tworthy, 
and ti'.erefoi'c nntern] t r.'* loils^ino's for housc-.-eeking' spirits. Pia.se is 
lAke ; abuf.e fud blaice aie safe.* 

in the iutenioou when t'e nii'h'ay rest is over, the Eharvtid meu 
liegin to move ahmit :u i-.aii'ls. _4s miis'.e is .'t 11 foiivdden, tlieie can 
Le no daneiii", and in their idleness they gather into a Land and raid a 
ha\'-stuek. Some of them further W’.sh to seize the Leader’s store of 
firew(joil, hut are ilis.^uailcd, adniitt.ng that the loss i f the Leader s 
lirewood would sjvul the feast. They then amuse then,-.. w.th 
jumps, foot-races, and the L .-igher’s favourite game of j risoner’s base.- 

About lv.vlf-}>ast four the fe-.ist heghis. There are many i-noie diners 
er ell than on the pievioiis evening, 'the whole village is invited, and 
inanv fie-h paities of liliarviiiL have arr.ved. in spite of this ineieased 
stia.n theie is the same .iispiied scrvi<-e, the same ]iat'.enec. the 
same orderliness. The faie is d.itt’eient from that on the two previous 
n'glits, rhe ijhi and mola-se.s instead of pulse rice and ghi. The 
feu't’ng goes on, lelay of guests followdiig relay, till about two in the 
morning. 

Vi’liiie d'ue-day’s feast is in progress, and during the wliole of Ld ed- 
ne-.(iay hlay 1st) hands of men and women keep juss'ng from one 
eueamunieii't to another. The women me siiuiing but without the 
U'Ual drumming. Thev carry and e.cort the Montcri, that is the 
pie-eut from tlu' motlier's .side to tlie hiide and hiidegroom. wi'menhs 
cdothes heads aif bodii e and skiit, with, in some cases, a few silver 
oinaments. 'Jiie-e .gifts are carr ed c.ther by the maternal aunt J/iuni, 
or by the maternal uncle Mi'imn, over whom a blanket canopy is 
stretched ou two stick ends. The ni.ght of i'uesday pass-s quietly, in 
mar.of tile camps Lauds of women keep singing, and theie .s .some 
ciaii'-ing and str-ry-teli-ng liy li-ilirois, 'J'lie want of dnunming 
ju'eveiits exeitement or menyinakiug. 

'I'lie Li'iidei’an .. luueil ietiie from the Tiie-day feast at mi-lnigdit 
(doth A];vil). h’i. 1 if,a-f>n Lir withdrawing is To he ready in tlie 
[lavii.oii wheiievei- the J’uraiyas lUay deelaie them-elves prepared for 


^ *'"Di'Mii Ml- rotl.ir’i-- n. :'\Vilkiii'>o!r'- Eifp} tiuT''. wis I T.'iro 11 . th..* 

Jh„;. I tl-i:) u ' ft I l!-' .tint: ill •« down llir ^ lir t‘> t h.' iii’ ('1 I In nldt al I’.iili i-st js 
iri I ass in- a I ' Mi, cin-w I'f.ir. '•aiiA. ii«Mt <•; ii'kiN, <'n d <'iit li 1 11 d up t hfir I'l'itlifs. and 
I'il'lI till t'ASPsjir -ule uul» .dttis-i*. \U "I Ua's., ‘I wrpf a] ' p i Pf 1 .tl \ iloiu- lo 

'•'Ll'' fvil 3 H'l. n fs Jj-.nj *.]ie t'wii. '.irtniln 7*' }i ,w tlo coai-sc 

I't ’ n L'Mf '.I i_s i ,irh {; ;d \ av. rl < d t hr «■ ji < . r »') t nn i v . < d i in' gi)'l' fii ijt. at 

fi 1 a - i .'I'- 111 j-.-' ■ nni- '.U' li in iprlaTfs .iiid triuuiplis, <^'L if d iti Smilh'sv (iPffk 

a’l'l If'LLiri Ant't i i'I, <'(.ni].ar* llif s'l.tn-iM rnii'C alnisf and jitkt'' at 

iiari\ A'li'-iil'in r.-n\al-s 'sp. id.illy At w iia-ti EstUa'.s t'> [ H un L-vi ^niit Id's <-i»- k •and 
Idn-iUi A: tii| Utif-s II. -S’Un ANo tit*-U m r-lialilry aganist thn 

L'"’lit Lul sU',_. tlif soiiik r-> at a Uoijiaii uiumplu E’liio 11 M' 7 - 

“ ll'ii'i' lip Ifii'iiii \ihh is. j)!a\»'d witli l''»ur <1’ si\ aadf. ' i ..I'an at'l'i'S-' 
til' inidtllf of an (*]i'ii KkIi -sid- iji turn .-stnid- oip a-i'ii , If tk'' '^'■"■.it 

t'-'i 111 ' oi” tdr AS s, an <"!■ niv ssi.lii'i I'le li'.■ iIm- p'a tr tout’ii'ul nr 

tlirnwii' d> I jit of till' H_;lit tid hf Un-tlofinid Ip tla* MLrissi,f;i sci ,';t, of Id' own 
parts, l! ;'»■-siamt, ihslt ,id of tiaiidiiiiir ur tliP' snIh'-T, s'- ton'ki'l orLli’twi williuithr 
f.anitry ha i-s a pri-ontr till r« li'An-d l.y ‘s(,irb s’lcr. ss of },i^ own If 
Ilio iranif is pki\.-l witli o/aft dadi, ^.»ol ji.ituro. and fair j-la,. t'-v-.i .s*'nor' bfin^' 

d ot ill ends of tliP Iitp L'> ^ay in w • f.i\ o-j; isj.}*- L - p li o, dir- 
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the Pot FJI'iio' or Kalas Bhuriia. Soon after the council reach the 
pavihon, word comes ffom the Pavaiuls’ lodge, ‘ No one is inspiud. 13e 
ready at t«o.' At three a metsage comes, ‘ Wc are not rea ly. As soon 
as we arc re;uly, -we v/ill come.’ About half-past four iwo Pavaiyas 
come to the pavilion and tell the Leader to make ready a stool, four 
drawn swoi'Js, and abundance of j/ii and molasses. They ask what 
direction the process'on fiorn the ] aviiion to the Pavaiyas’ Icdye is to 
take and go back to explain to the I'avaivas. Presently, the tallest 
and strongest rf the Pavaiyas, who has bathed and into whom iMataji 
has entered, comes escorted by the head of the lodge and e’ght or 
nine members. Some of the escort, under the influence of IMiita, are 
shaking, tossing their long hair, waving their hands. a*d shouting Hu! 
Hu ! The tali Pavaiya has a dazed strained look as if under the 
influence of some overmastering power. He is led to the north of the 
pa\ilion and seated on a low stool, 'ihe Leaderyounger wife, who, 
it is hoped, niil hoar him a child, drc.sscd in new clothes, all red, headi- 
dress bodice and skirt, brings vcrmiiicitr and boiled ii.,e. tshe 

dips her right second and thir.l fingers into the vermilion, touches the 
stool on uhioh the Pavayx’a s'ts witli the t'p of her thiid tinger and 
on the I'linkn dropr grains of rice. Then, as if wors!i'p})ing iMata, 
she draws her /■oy)/,7/-covered second and third tinger across the 
Pavaiyr'Ps hruw and in the I'ankn sticks grains oc rice. Sim rrext 
waves crossed hands iir front of the PavaiyaN face, gatherin.g to h m- 
self arty hovering evils. The Pavaiya maintains unmoved liis strain¬ 
ed fixed gaze. The Leader and the young wife with a kirotted chei'ai'lieri 
or kerchief joining their shoulders, stand close to the seated I’avaiya. 
Into a large cavtlion pot, brought hv the Pavaiyas, the Leader stows 
three mdns of solid ghi. A second smaller pot, holding abi-nt one 
•nuiti, is next filled. Then the heal Pavaiya sets a thick pad or 
iiiilniii on the scateil Pavaiya’s head over hi^ hoad^ arf or odni and, 
on the pad. iiivt the large imt and then the small pot is carefully placed. 
In the mouth d the n])per ]iot. resting on the solid g.h'. the 
Leader sot-i a Cocoanut. I'hcn thick molasses aic brought in a basket 
and banib'd to tbe bead Pavaiya, whr stnifs about one mmi we'gbt into 
the lap of the >cated Pavaiva^s robe. A second Mao of molasses is 
stuffed into a ehith and tied round the Pava ya s wa ^t. The Leader 
and ids wife how to the I’avaAa ami four men hold drawn swords over 
his head. The head. Pavaiya shouts K/iamMa It is finished, a cry whTIi 
but for the Statc-mouining would be received with a cra>h of drums. 
TVill the godde.-s ^how her favour and ena.blo tlm Pava'ya to iLe in 
s]iite of lus Imi'den of six «/ ms ! The Pavaiv: ■ grow fiercely excited, 
daslung their heads liackwards and forwards, to~kmg' their long’ hair, 
gasping Hu ! lln! and waving them bands round the seated figure. 
The seated Pavaiya tries to rise but fails. 'J'he Leader is called, he 
touches the heavy-laden Pavaiya- and he beg.ns to rise. The excite¬ 
ment is keen- I he ]51iai vad& joining the Pavaiyas shout in triumph. 
The laden Pavaiya who has been facing east, turns to the w ost and 
encircled by a ring of his brotheihood, shouting and tossing their heads, 
he pa ses slowlv soutliwavd to the gateway of the headmaifls enclosure. 
Immediately behind the ^A/-laden I’avaiya, follows the head of the 
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lods^e, wav'r'if his hands, tosshig Ivs hair, and shout n^. Close by 
walks the Leader’s yonn» wife and a man of the family : the police and 
others fidlow. At the t-ateway the L'ader, who is standing on the top 
of the ’o'lV wall, pours fro n above a large p.itfull of liquid ghi over 
the cocoanut and the ghi puts, down the face and clothes of the 
laden Pavaiya strear>'’r,g to the ground. When the stre tm is over, 
the Pavaiyds wije the face of the inspired carrier who moves slowly 
on through the market-place among dense crowds, who shout with 
delight, since the superhuman slvonoth of the i///i-heai-er proves that the 
gathering enjoy-: t1xe favour of M'ita. The procession stops under a 
jjipiii tree the market-cross. One of the Pava'yas takes wheat flour, 
kneads it, and throws four handfulls backwards over his head to the 
east the south the west and the north. These liandl’ulls are baliddna 
or olferings to the evil spirits who haunt the crossings of roads. The 
procession moves on past verandas walls and roofs alive with sight¬ 
seers. pressed by crowds of excited I'harvads who are hardly kept from 
jostling the y/^i-bearer by the joint efforts of the police and of the ring 
ot Pava yis who vmveariedly shout, toss their heads at'd wave their 
hands. At last the door of the Pava'ya’s lodge io reached. The 
possessed yU'-hearer stops. A Pavalya brings from inside a pot of 
vermilion and soxaehg;i! flour. He makes a red markon the ghi- 
bearev’s brow and throws backwards in each of the four directions a 
handful or nnUtki of kneaded flour. He waves his hands round the 
r//(i-beai'er’s face and take.s his evil influences. The pots of ghi are 
lifted dovvn, the molas.ses are carried away, and the dazed yhi-hearer is 
guided to a scat. Pound him the Pavaiyds still circle, tossing 
dancing ga-^ping. Suddenly the liead Pavaiya shouts Khamma It is 
fin s'lol. The dancing shouting Pava'yas are at once still. The^/L- 
bearer hur.sts into tears and his strange fixed look j asses away. The 
I’ot-fildng is over and the Lealer and his wife and the other members 
of the family return to their homes. 

Aheut an hour later the Leader sits in the ]iavil'onand the l-dmddr 
or State agent fur the village presents him with a turban and shonlder- 
ch'tli fioiu Ills Il.gliiicss tiie -Jam. (Ither friendly well-to-do villagers 
make }irosonts of turbans. L'aeh turban, as it is presented, is rolled 
over the last, so that the Lcad.cr wears the whole of his gifts at the 
same time. 

After the p;rc.stlit-giving i.s over the council consider the proper time 
fur holding the wedding of the srmior briilc and bridegroom. To 
settle t!ie t me is often a matter of diiriculty. In the premnt case the 
senior hnilegrouiu has begged to he o.xeu-ed. He says he will gladly 
]iay lus sluire, but he has no wish to be senior bridegroom. A new 
bridegroom is found willing to aceejA the ofiiee, but he is old and 
blind, and the gnrl’s mother objects. Search is made for a fresh couple 
but without success. Towards evening- the wedding di.flieulty is got 
over by the original bridegroom agreeing to abide by bis promise. 
The blood-red bridegroom’s clothes have still to be male, so that the 
wedding cannot take place beUre the next morning at the earliest. To 
secure a senior bridegroom is often most difficult. On some occasions 
the gathering has to wait a fortnight or even throe weeks. The 
senior bridegroom spends Wednesday night in the Lealei’s house 
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where the work of preparing his clothes is pushed on with all speed. 
Some of the BharvAds who are gathered there and who come to see him, 
so mock the bridegroom, taunting him with the certainty of speedy 
death, that it is believed he may tiw to escape. Some say he was 
locked in a room anil guarded. But, according to the members of the 
council, these attentions are paid him not from fear that he may try 
to escape, but out of respect to his position. On Thursday morning, 
May 2nd, the bridegroom^s spirits are better. “ Never raind,^^ h^e 
says to his persecutors, “ I may die soon, I may die late. I can take 
my sheep far off and Mata may forget me. Anyhow I shall be 
married for nothing. I have hal to pay no share of the gathering 
expenses, I have 900 koris, and shall get many cocoanuts and other 
gifts-” 

About seven in the morning, the senior bridegroom, in his new red 
turban and woman’s headscarf drawn over his shoulderclotb and with 
h.s face reddened with I'ink powder and vermilion, with a blanket tied 
to two pole ends and stretched over him as a canopy and a second 
blanket waved in fiont of him as a flv-flapper, is escorted by a noisy 
laughing crowd of men and bovs to Machu Mdta’s shrine near the crest 
of the western ridge. After breaking a cocoanut and distributing the 
kernel and praying to the ilata, the senior bridegi'oom is escorted to 
each camp or group of carts where is a bridegroom. Ashe draws near, 
each br.degroom comes out, bows to him, and presents him with a 
cocoanut, and if well-to-do with a kori or half a kori, while the women 
of the bride’s party mark the senior bridegroom’s brow with vermilion 
and rice, drop a betelnut into his hands, and waving their hands round 
his head, take his ill-luck. While the senior bridegroom is making 
the circuit of the encampment, at each of two openings, one in the 
west and one in the south of the sun-dried brick wall of the pavilion 
yard, two bamboos are set up, and from one pole to the other a 
garland of mango-leaves is tied. While these [irepavations are in 
progress, every now and again a bag of cocoanuts, the gifts of the 
other bridegrooms, is brought into the pavilion. These gifts bear out 
the view that the senior bridegroom is a victim, a sin or ih-luck 
bearer, and that the ill-luck in the other bridegrooms passes with their 
gifts of cocoanuts betelnnts and money into the senior g ft-receiver. 

At last about ten the bridegroom has gone the rounds of all the 
camps. As his procession draws near the west gate of the pavilion 
enclosure, a rush of men and boys with loud hubbub forces its way 
through the west gate. The biidegroora is stopped at the enclosure 
gate untd the sii/m or bride’s mother comes out to welcome h m. 
While the bridegroom waits Pavaiyas crowd in front of him, threaten¬ 
ing to stop his entrance if he does not pay each of them a quarter of a 
ion'. In the tierce sunlight, crow'ded and jostled by boys, men and 
Pavaiyas, Aja Bhawdn the senior bridegroom remams motionless 
seated on his horse, his blanket Cc-mopy stretched over him, his blanket- 
fan waved in front of him, W'earing his rich blood-red turban and his 
woman’s headscarf di-awn round his neck and falling in front. His 
ro.ind'backeil narrow-chested figure leans forward, clasping a cocoanut 
ill his joined bauds. His wdzcned face peers out half-hid by the heavy 
turban. His check is flushed with pink powder, and from his brow 
B -2181—30 
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oilv vermiiioii oozes like ilrops o£ blood. ^ iewed askance by the 
wouu'J. loiotorod by a scofling’ crew of men and boys, the rr.yal br'de- 
yonin, the ki'n' 47 th.c fa':', is a man of sorrows, on wlio^e bowed 
bade'.itiie ail tiie jins of .4!'. the bi’idei'r4jOms, the v’ctini o\ei' whom 
stea'.j the jluid^'W 4 f death, the mean li.ilf-mauiac risking life to secure 
the slid !on spe;nrni>' of 'di‘M koris. 

Pi'e-entlv. clad ail in red, l)earing on her head a thick pal on which 
I'C"! two ciay yatcr-poi.c^ the mouth of the up.per ])ot stopped by a 
ccc> aniit, the v. 'i.iyer wife of the Leader, who pl.iys the part of sasii 
or biide’s iuoti._i', advances to meet the bri4legroom. The bridegroom 
dismount.'. Tiie mother marks his brow with vermil on, ami on the 
vermili'in st;4.ks grains of rice, and ]);'.ssing her hands in front of the 
bri'legrti'o.n's face takc.s h:s ih-luck, cracking her kimekles against 
iier tcnqilcs. The Brahman priest recites verses, airl the inotlier 
waves and thr4;'ws to the f4jur si les salt, mustard-seed, and adi-balls. 
She takes two that is earthe'j cups full of milk curds and 

belelmit ti nl mouth to mouth by cotton thread, waves them tlirice 
round the bii'legi^'iorn’s lica'l, and lays them before liiin to Iw crushed 
under his feet. -She nest pisjos m front of his face a small yoke, a 
long' U4:'e<lie, and a cimriniig slick, tied togetlior, and wave.s I'liuii'l his 
head a In.'.a-j fud 4>f water. A sigh of relief, mi.ved v irli a 

shudiler, puj-es over joiuc of the jei'ple. “ Emt /i'n-i: fJini ri'ilnijnE 
‘'Now l,e i-4l44i,e f''!','’’ they .say *'he is a s.'icriiice to Iheiiilar. lie 
will d e.' 

Tlie l-rid'‘'groom -walks to the crowded pavdion and hows to th4’4 
pillar. lie is led to the ve.jt siile autl is seateil on cu-hions, whidi 
take I'he plai'e of the nun/ara or decorated wedding-room at high ea.«te 
wed4l ng's. lie fa-.es east to where, in the house voramla, the women 
and girls of the family S'Ug his I'raise.?, admiring his horse, and 
a'lmiriiig Ids el.dhes. Jn this praise the Pavaiyhs, -who arc si.-ated at 
the north jide < f the pavi!i4j'.i, join. The bridegroom waits .sitting on 
a cu-iii'i!'. The bi'i.le 4l4)cs ii.it come. Her mother is strugi liii"'b.r 
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-. If the hri4leu'ro -r die.s, what will happen to tiic IcMe. 
I'l'i't given y rit ten agreement that in the event of tiie 
4'v:T!g' lie- -a-te \s,il feosl tlie girl aiul Iicr m'lthcr. 

(h tr.-s’on I’m council agree 1 4.1 pn\- the hr 4:c’s im.thci' 
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11 r.4;h (h f’-.' 

ah lilt !is Alt /’j4).) /rn'/.s). '1 h s the molher a'ccjit-.. an4l the 

1“ is o'."M'i(4l .'ito 400 p:ivili4.n, follo'.vcil hivi'c i-:.'-s <,f somir 


ing.co -4.ngs ,\r.d liy lie.-mt'iiJier. One 4 ] tin* w uncil 
in hi ar.in-aii.l covers her h.'.-i'i with a wli i, 4 --pi,tt 4 -(l rcil 
i ill' h. .'4"ri04iin rem lius M'.'it4id luul tlw h]i 4 l 4 -^s 
irmseif mi the hrhhgr4.oniL riglit. Aiming gciicial 
lau'eht4'r dm Jlr.'ihmau dr'ips the murr ago-garland r(jun'l tin- ncek.s of 
the iii'dc an.l ljride<;ro4)jii. 'i’lie guardian lui'ds the ha'ie's I'i ;lit hand, 
and tiie Iriral is joined w.th the right hand of the hri 4 legr 4 iom. A 
handlo i'chicf is tied ti the end of the bride’s heailsearf. Then the 
hi idc and hn4legro4)m go to the squ ire in the centre of the pavilion 
yhcre a Brahman has l.glitcil a sacred iiic, ami olfer tlie hoDi or fire 
simiiiice. Ai'hcn the lire sacriliee is over, the lii'iileg^ir, 4 j:n and the 
Lriilc cari'iisl by the gnar 4 li:m, w.alk f4)nr tiiiii's roinc] the sacred tire. 
.yPc" e.Hi’i Miin.l th'v sit the guardian holamg the bride on the 
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husband^s right. At the last round the I'l-idogroom tries to he liist 
seated, hut the bride’s guardian outwits liiui and gains the ri: -t seat 
for the girl. \\ hiehever of the couple is Inst seated at the erd oc the 
fourth round has the mastery in after-life. ‘How can a babe contiol 
a grown man ’ the people ask. The answer E leady : ‘ Eecai_n_e v. hen 
she is a woman he still be a dotaril, if indeed he does not, as h'' ought 
to, d e bei’oie tliat.’ During the four turn-, t'-vo of the eouned hold a 
coujde of empty elay cups bound rim to rim by cott-n thread. Ido 
soon as the fourth round is finished, the cup-holderb da-li tiic cups to 
pieces on the ground. 

Eour women come out of the Leader’s hoaise, aud toueiiiug the babe’s 
brow take to themselves any hovering evils and bless tl’.e biritlegn oni. 
Eour Pava'yas follow, taking to themselves the bvidegroorn’s iil-luek, 
since the Pavaiyas and the hiidegroom are now of cue ramdy. children 
and vessels of dlata. A Bharvad asks a Brdhuian ‘ How is it you 
call blessings on tlie bridea'i'oom and say ilav the bride never be with¬ 
out her -bridegroom when you know the hridegrooiu mu.bt soon die.’ 
‘ The blessing wdl not he in va'n ’ replies the Praiiman ; ‘ among your 
people so soon as this bridegroom dies the bride can get another 
husband.’ 

After the four rounds shou'd Edlow the branding by the Loader of 
the bridegroom’s brow with a red-hot co'n in tuken tlia^- he isdedi' ated 
to M.ita. The bridegroom lefuses to be hrtinded. ‘If I am to die so 
soon what gain is there in tiio branding.’ Thi< part of tiie coiemoiiy 
is accoivlingly foregone. After the f.-ur turns comes tiie cat ng of 
kansai' or wheat Hour mised with sweetmeats and <jhi. heu the 
ftfliisdr-eat'ng i.s over, comes the interchange of presents between the 
fami! es of the bride and bridegroemi kn-rvu as perdiddni. Then two 
of the women, reproseutiiig the luoihcrs i.f the bri<le and hridcgrooni, 
smear their hands with redlcad and o'l, and nntrk the p.eo])le of tlie 
opposite paity on their breasts and hacks. A’heu the lucky liaiid- 
luark ng is o\er, they ret’re to the hr degroom’s camp or l. dg'ng. 

M hen the senim' niarr’age is over, tl.e ot'.icr bridegrooms eoiiiC cue 
by one into the enclosure, lay their suliser.pt on (4’ 51 /.(/■'•? eii the 
thro.'hold, and aie mot hy the LeadicT’s yi uugv'r wife who waxes the 
pest e, tlie yoke’, the long needle, and the ehiivn'ng st ck in fnrit of 
the r faces. In the j av.lioii each bridegroom bows to the olala and 
passes on return’ng to the hr'de’s eanii s where the elas] i.m- o.'’ hands, 
the frpiare making, the walking rounil the sacred five, the cat ng 
trgether. and tl.e mastery trails are ptrfoimed. Ee-r the’r iraner on 
the even ng-if the.r niair.age ea di couple lece-ive-i from the Leader li 
sei^ of melted ijhi. 

ffiekness and other dimcult'es prevent the whole of the rem didiig 
771 marriages lieiiig completed for mote than a fortnight. t\ hen all 
the weddings ate oxer and the gathering lia*^ scattered, the T.eadier and 
the eouueil and their xvives together xxdth the Erahniau and the iJiijar 
carpenter xvill meet at the jiaxilion. At this meeting, near the jillar 
a hom or sacred tiro is kindled. After offerings hax'c b.en made to the 
liom. the Leader and the Brahman touch the p.llar and x\ extend it slightly 
with a hatchet. Then the carpenter cuts over the pillar level with the 
ground, and with drumming and singing the pillar is set on a cart 
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The Leader gives a feast to the F>rdhm!in, the carpenter, the council, and 
+he r wives. xVfter the feast, w,th diuniminn and singing, the pillar- 
laden cait is dri\en abemt three nilies east of Khedsara to the Village of 
Kiiravada, where it is lefi at the lodge of the Bharvad-’s rel g ous gu de, 
the rejiresentative of their j)atron Bava Valanidas. The leaving of the 
jtiilar at the I'iiva’s lodge is called its nirvana or ahsorj.t on. When 
the river Vena is in llooil the Bavds carry the jdllar to the river bank 
and jiush it into the stream, leaving it to be swept where the flood wills. 
AVhere the flood throws up the pdllar, there it is left to deea}^ If the 
flood throws the piillar on the right bank, the next gathering will be at 
Kheds-ara ; if the pillar is strandeil on the left bank, some v.llage in 
that quarter is chosen for the gathering. Th s treatment of the jallar 
IS in agreement with the rule that images, whore functions are dis¬ 
charged and whose godhead has depavteil, should, 1 ke the soul-forsaken 
human corpse he separated from the living by water. The patels say 
that this j'dlar-lauucliuig has a special sanction in a tale which tells 
how the Piindiivs lloato I their we lding pillar down a river. The 
shephei'ils found it stranded and coji.Oil its beautiful oruamciit on their 
own marriage [ ost. 

Lvery new-inoi>n on the sp<'t where the umlor-ground stump of the 
pillar IS left, a honey or ijhi lire is kindled, imeuse is offered, and 
rodjiowder and grams of rice are thrown on the lire. This monthly 
worshi[) la^ts for years. The spot where the .v.u. 1871 pillar stood is 
st 11 (\.D. 18d5) worshippied, and the spuaee which the jiaviLon covered 
still lies unu.scd. 

Decreased isolat'on and years of growing ordcrluioss may have 
lessened the Hharvad's inclination to riot. But the ch ef cause of the 
qu'ctnoss of the.r recent gather ng and the ab.«enee of excitement was 
juMbably the euforeed stojipage of music and merry-making on account 
of the State mourning. This unavoidable dullness defeated the 
attempt to ascertain the (.-ause .and the extent of the Bharvdd'’s excite¬ 
ment and inspirat'on dtir.ng the.r great niarr'age festival. At the 
same time several of the det.ads furnish valuable traces of wild early 
pra't CCS. The marking of the tree w th the Leader’s blood points to 
a former human saer lice to paeTy the tree spirit wlio, in agreement 
w.th Hindu ideas, is considered not as the Lfe of the tree hut as a 
hum.au'Iiidgcr in the tree, aii ancestral sp'irit, the maternal unde or 
polyandrous Lather, at licart a (lend, at best a jealous and eas.ly-angcred 
guardian. Of still greater interest is the reverence shown to the 
weild,ng-pillar and the half unwilling ailmission that the joillar 
requ res a victim ; that in fact the jiillar is the earlier post to which the 
wedding victim was tied. The share the Pavaiyas play as ves.sels or 
carriers of .M.ita. eras Mata homes, in taking to themselves, that is to 
iMrfta in them, the offerings of ///;/, to a large extent appeases the Mata’s 
craving for br dos and bridegrooms. With the mother thus piart ally 
appeased the sacriflee of a human bride and bridegroom at the begmning 
of the gathering has ceased to be urgent. Sufficient practical safety is 
secured by centring ill-lin-k on one cmqde and liy branding one bride¬ 
groom on the brow, devoting him to Mata, leaving it to the mother to 
choose her own time and place to claim her victim. 

The fear of Hldmo. the mother’s brother, has been noticed as in 
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a£rreement wth the potyaiiflrmis svstem of the T^hnvvnil?. a !:v--tem 
wh I h to ^onie extent >t'h >e'letly jireva le. 'J'he'tar (>f M: ta aii.l 
the wor-'h p of Mata to tlie exilu^oii of the p . f alii.o-t any 

other intluence seem to lind their exj laiiat oii in the oxerriiLno' 
importanee of woman under a sv;-teni of jmlv an'h'v. In .-npport i f the 
view that exclusive Mata «oi>lii]> i'an mdi-x of p(d_\anilrv, it may 
be noteil that a Hrahnian takes oifence if aoeo^ted as Md,iiii, and 
refuses to set in his field a rul stone as a dwellinir for Mi'mio, because 
no Mdii/o can harm a lirahnian Similarly, tlioutrli to some extent 
all Eralimans worslii|i mothers, since nii<ler any system of niarr aoe 
their impulsi\eness and tliejr devotedness make women worsli )ifiil, a 
linibman will refer to the exclusive M:it:i \\orsb)«of the Bliarvads 
and other un-nrahmanie castes as pait of a system alii-n to his own. 

On the L'fith of May the sen or bridepniom sickened^ and, after a 
few hours of delirium and liigh fever, dic'd on tli<' 2tith. He refused 
to be brande'l, 'bat is, to bear on Ins brow the mark that he was set 
apart for M;ita. Fur this reason, the Rliarvtlds say, tiie slmhted mother 
hastenul to claim lier own. The'.HHi /er/.x he luel p-;,! Pyiyd ;is senior 
brideproom laj'sed to the couned. T'he bulk of it was spent on liis 
funeial The Pava yas, like the \ iet tn, filld with the s] d't of .Mata, 
would have been the i liief mourners, but tliey were absent jirolitmg 
by tiie funeral services m honour of His lliplmess the Jiim of Navd- 
naorar. 

Amonp tlie Rharvtids of central and south Gujardt marr'apes are 
perfoimcd with little or no ccienmny. TTie usual ]iaetce i- for 
the br deproom to dress in a vellow ceat and witb sword iii liand 
to po to the bi de^s house and scat h.m'clf near tlie hride. A 
Brahman or a Farj . or in the.r absence one ( ftbe members of the 
br cle’s family, ofiic'atcs at the marr'age. In south Gujariit liquor is 
fieely diunk at maniape feasts. Poivpaniy and whlow-man apo are 
allowed, the vounper brother of the deceased husband liavinp the first 
claim. Lxoejit in some jarts of north Gujarat d voice is easy. Eew 
Bbarvads perfoi'm the lap-fill’up ceremony on the occasion of a viOman’s 
first prepnanev. In some parts of the ]'rov nee the motlier is not held 
impure after childbirth, and does all her bou-ebohl wmk from the day 
after the child is boin ; in other places the mother remains inquire lor 
fifteendays. Bharvads burn the dead. The chief mom nei jiciforrasthe 
s/ndii/lha ceiemonv on the eleventh day after death w tli the help of a 
Kayat'a Brahmaii. Castepe.qde aie fea-ted on the eleventh and 
twelith days. The Kaehh Bliaivads have a hcailnian (ailed n.tr who 
settles caste disputes at meet nps of the adult tiibcsmeu. Elopement 
is punished bv’ excoramunieat on and other breaches of caste lules by 
fine. They do not send their boys to school, and as a class are badly 
off, 

MerF or Mhers, retuined in 1881 at 2.3,850,* are found clreily in 
Kathiawar. They call tliemselycs Raji uts, da miiip- dcMciit fiom 
one Kandhirji, a Jethva, who held twenty-four villapes in the Barda 
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' The censtis of a.d. 1891 ehowg only ninetj-five Mere, They stem to have been 
included under Ahirs or Jethv^s. 
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district, lliey are diOded into ilve elaii', Adidrds, Gohils, iModbva'liyas, 
Ue-lnala?, P-iid K ijsuklids. 'Ihey iDteniian v paid allow widow 
marii;i”c. Imt in o.lier rc-j-ect-ciniidi'iu to lJajj)ut cu''t<jnis. Among 
tlie moil tiic sk'n is smodtii and tine and ot' the colciir ot win at. the 
cheek he lls' oco-atonally renk. The eve full and shai elv, tlie pui'il 
p-eneral'y hr"wii, soniet iiies <jiay, laiely hhu k. The cheek is well 
turned, the face seiieialiy thin, the lips roimdeil hut not thick, the 
eh 11 pTaitedi. Some men se.ave the head except the t'Ciknot, but 
mo't wear toe liair Imis', shavirig only the r,ra along the teiii} les 
in Suidlii fash on. Leys wear a knot or lock over he th eais. 'The 
wh.skcr worn tull hut iint h.no'. except l'\' a lew wlio have adopted 
the liaj ut I'l'actice. Tiie en-is of t'le in U'taclie are peneiallv tw.sted 
into a r ng or envl. Of tlie liicher vdlagc-own ng faiii lies, llio faces of 
some of the men are '-] oe.aIiy relir.ed and plca,s-_ng, Tiu litavy rolled 
turhaii falls to the ears and eyebrows. The slmpelv face has hnely 
cut nose lii s and (-Irin. From below overhang.ng brows, between 
long curved eyelids, 1< ok out light hrown pup'Is, languid and gentle m 
express.on. The win^keis aie fidl. a few hing hau’s, liotli from the 
wniskers and the ll'Jou^taehe, he.ng’ diawn liaek till they ]ass round 
the top of the ear. A y.aing Mer of middle class ' family has 
g'ow.iig brown eye', i-mall mat features, -liaien cheek', 'lia|ely chin, 
and a short curled nn nstaelic. iMer women arc ta.ler ami ni.ire graceful 
tnan Bliaivad wninen. i licir skin ;s smoother and ialrer; their face 
nioie sha, eiy ; their features move regular ; their hair liner and glossier ; 
their eloilies are of better lualer al, ekaner, and more tarefuliv jiut on. 
'ilie men wear a riled luad.drc'S of wlii.c r.r of black and white, 
fa 1 iig as li .w as the cav'ami eycbr'ws. Joxec] t that thev never wear 
ti hhinkci, tlieir every-day diesS l.ke the LhaivciU ; a siioit puekeied 
jacket w tli maroon bandi across the skirt, and tioubcrs kr.se above the 
knee and t ght below, all of li.and-woven lotton cloth. Amciig yier 
women, the eldeV'Wear a dark hanging Inad-hlanket witli a wlite strip 
at I ach end eabeil illm/ja/i, ami the yonnge; Woiiiena dark eott'n head¬ 
scarf, a h ng ti;,eklc-s tglit-liit ng liod.ee ether of dik or if Cotton 
hnt idw.ujs red, and a sk rt of red cotton except aniono uiuuaii.cd g 
wlio^e 'k j t is wh te. Of oinaiucnls, some men wi;u' licli her ncck- 
la'es wr't:ct' ami liiiger r.ngs. woiren wi-ar the handi'i me r ng and 
cyl ndcr earr rg 1 ke the I'diamads pxci pt that tl ey aic of gold, a'^dxer 
(hail mclJaie, rich s hvr wr >t!ct' anklet' ami Pc-rngs like the 
Lha \m!s. d'hey a.c ali'tem'oi.s in tin'r liakt', seldom (afng mi at 
and^ I viigon in lict buad an.i cir.d'. T!'i v do mt ] a i' icnt ior their 
ian 'but a lieaidi tax, ami. d' ihev .•ulli\a:(', thev java 'n,;.!l i,nm as 
piom.h lax. Tleir di-juitc' aie s-Itled bj a n.teliiig of ddem. 

RubaT’iF, witb a stnngth of itl.ymi | jne found all i ver (injarat. 

"‘'U 'T their omgin m that Miiv wli.le ,cifono„:g rdlgu us 
l.eiiamc oi^ /-/p crcalid n li\e-foote,l eamd ami a u,an to oi;,zi it. 1 his 
mail had lour dang liteis who marri.d liajpnts of ; he ( h.ilian, Ohanibir, 
laiuiai, am ..ohinki l,;be^._ 'Jh.se and li.dr olfsping uere ail eamel 
gvaz , r,'. Otl.er Jiajputs joined tin m and they formed .a scj.arate cimte. 
Raimlw tltey were Lajpnts, who, mshadof marrjmg 

Kajput women, married celestial (iam.'els or op.oims that is perhajt 
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Charan women, cl'n-pufris or ilaughters of gods as they style themselves. 
Accor ling to this aeeo.int becao-^e thev did not marry Rajput wi^es 
thjv were eu led Ra iAba'i iris, that is go 'rs mit ot tlie path, dh’i'ir 
original home is said to he ih} North-Aest I’roviuee.s iroiii wlix-h 
they moved to iMirwar an 1 from M-irwar to Gujarat Kitiiiiiwar 
an l Kaehh. Tiii- storv is supported by the fact th it the elder seat 
of .■'ihdtra, the tribal goddess of some Rabaris, is at doliipirr. .''ome 
of their surname- are the sa ne as Rajput iribe llamas.' Exce^ t in 
Kajb aWfir the Kabirls have no d vi.-ons. In iGidiiiw.ir there are 
six Jivisio.iSj the Soruthian the Yadnar.is of the Biia iar banh, tiis 
Aligiis living near Kodiuar, the \invuis of the \'enu river, the 
Gujaratis of hlalar, ami the Honas of Poibandr.r who.-e gorlde-i lives 
at Sangavada in .Tuu.-igadli. d'hese s'x divisi ms eat togetlier lait do not 
intermarrv. Roth men and women are strong ta 1 and well made 
with high features large eyes and oval faces." St 11 the women are not 
considered gouil-luoking as the use'among high class ilindns of 
Rabiiran as a taunting descri[ition <1 a lank clum-y noman shows. 
Tlie men wear the moustache and liowing whiskers div.ded hy a narrow 
parting diiwn tiie cliin. Some Rabhri me.i, like Mers and S nJhis, 
wear all the lia'r, only shaving the temple rim; others shave the 
bead except tlic by knot. Tlie heard is, as a rule, worn tli ck and 
short thiugh a few shave tlie cheek and chhi. Theylivebytliein- 
selves in small hamlets of huts with mud wa Is and tiled roofs. 'The 
111 me s[,eech of almost all is Gujariti, with in Kachh iMarvhdi in- 
ileedoni, and a few speak .i’rij, the language spoken in some jiarts of 
North India, Most of them take llosh and sjurits and in Kiithii war Jo 
not scruple to eat with Musalmrins. In Kachh they live for davs almost 
soiely on eamel’s milk. In south Gujarat exc-.pt that the men's 
wuisteloth is sometimes worn tucked through the legs and not wound 
round the hips and oxi'e[it that they have s unet lues a black blanket 
over the r shoulders or slung on a -tick, tlie men’s dre~s does no" diiter 
from tliar of ]ioor lhij[‘ut I'uklvator-. In central Gujarat the men 
wear a loM.-e heidcloih a jm-ke. and a uai-tclolli. Taey never go 
out wi h uL a li g ',;i:l'. In -oiidi (.iuj.i.r;it a woman's dress on.-fls of 
a p -XiCoai. a lone.-loi-ve I bo i co rca'-'iing’ to tlic wajrt, and a jiece of 
c oth or ;i b'a"k woollen blonkct thrown omt clio liead. Inecii ral 
Giij-u-ut ihe boil , e is sliort anl sir r. sleeved, and no b ankot sworn 
on che hc.i 1. In K itli' Iwov, oxi-ejit that they liavu b:iic-k in tlie liead- 
dross, t’lc clothes ol Rabar, lucii do ir t (liller fio u tuo-e or the 
1*1 iur\',‘hls. 1 lie w'o’iion s dhiiiit or Inxi, loi’i'ss ha*igs loo-e from 
the heal, and is genera,iy dark or inaru.>n, wuh I ghtcr spots and 
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' Thru - 11 , HUM.'- m-.' A'c-i. .V j.'oi.i .VI. .\iiihi, 11 iilli, Il.ir'ul, llliivlhii, Uliancli, 
Bhrirtn. Illuit, hn H'inhii. llliiihh li-i,' lllimi-I'.ai. I’.li niaar, « liaah.i, Charriiaia, Ch.ivil.v, 
(’h, hiii.i ( •h,,li,,n,]l,iiV,a; 11,0. 1 . 1 1. n. v. I' a. 1 Miarhliaiia. Dml a, I tiii.c .la, Cuhuh lliea-aa, 
.Ilmr, .lailiv, .liaur, Karliihi, K.ml, Kal.ir, Kah.tr.i, Kiiiiihlili.i. Karci.oil Kariiiata, 
Kaoirla, Kli.ir, KIku-.m!, Kol aUu-, l.a'wh.ir. l.a*itulva b ..lha Luui, Makv.aia, 
MaiiT.i Miri Vlavh.ia, M iil.i, M iku. Nasal. T’aTh ir. P.i'iin ila. 1 aahnta. 1 .inn ir, 
I'anii.lta, Paw.'uU. rnrlihau.i, Iti’hu, K d’a. ran ml .S.hahar. Slana, liova!, T a, 
Va-ical, l aruri Va 'inin. V.iv, li,i". Va-a. \ atiiia, ami \ na. 

- IVi-hoi- fi'om Ih, ii- li'uli t.Miur, s tlu-y aw. .I'-.-oulini; tn one account of Persian 
oriiriu aufl HI -ujiport of this their lauiiU naiuc of Aha ia quoted. 
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blotches caused by knotting. The bodice ov knpdo is like the Bhai'vad 
bodice, either oi silk or cotton. The skirt is tied in front a little to 
one site. It is generally of cotton, redorwhte in colour. Round 
the left ankle Rabiri women wear a red and black worsted thread. 
The Women’s ornaments are silver or z ne anklets, ivory or wooden 
bracelets, a silver armlet worn near the elbow of the left arm, a 
silver neoKlace, silver or z ne earr ngs, an I a pearl nosering. Both 
men an I wo iien are fond of tatto.dng their bodies, the men their 
arms and the women their cheeks, chm, lower lip, breast, and arms. 
In central Glujarat the R ibaris are a quarrelsome troub.eso ne people, 
brea d.ng fences, grazing on crops, and causing husbandmen serious 
loss and annovance. The men are dull and stupid, but the women are 
shrewd and intelligent. In south Gujarat the women sell wool and 
clarifiel butter and manage all money matters and are much more 
trusted by the wool and butter merchants than their husbands. 
Rab ir s rear cows buffaloes goats and sheep, and camels in Kathiawar 
and Kaehh. Whth their droves of cows anil buffaloes they move about 
the eriuntry in search of pasture. In Kathiawar they are pa ticmarly 
fond of camels which they tend in the large salt marshes which fringe 
a great part of the peninsula.* They make their living chietly from the 
sale of claritied butter and the wool of sheep. A few among them 
work as husbandmen and messengers. In central Gnjardt like the 
Bharvfuls they m ike money by penning their Hocks in empty fie ds. 
In south-west Kathiawar a class of Kabaris has attached itself from 
time immemorial to the Jethvas, and, I ke the Meis, can be cal.ed on 
for mil tary service when required. In return they have to pay fewer 
taxes than other people and a gift of Rs. IbO is given to the heirs of 
any one who is killed in the chieffs seiwuce. 

The Rabaris are a reliuious class. They are generally worshippers 
of Mothers or Mntus, though a few among them belong to the B.jmargi 
Harnanandi and Shaiv sects. In K.ichli many of them serve as priests 
in Mfita temjiles. d'he commonest forms under whieli Miita is 
wof'hipped are a peacuck’s feather and a conch shell. They worship 
the c ibra on the kdlif/mnlasov dark fourteenth in October-Nnvem ler 
and offer the cobia milk and coena-kernel. They keep the ordinary 
Hindu holidays, but am rng tiie Rijiuarois their great day is the second of 
every Hindu month especially the.-ecoud of Mdg/t in ./anuarv-F< bruary. 
On the second of every Hindu month they drink the whole day’s 
supply of milk or give it to Brahmans or other religious beggars. Few 
believe in soicery or witchcraft but they trust to the ordinary Hindu 
omens. Only a few visit places of Hindu pilgrimage. Their priests 
are Audich and Sompara Brahmans. 


1 Cnt nel Tod notices tlie oatUestealing habits of the desert Rabiri.s. He says the 
word Uib.iri is (4 o. IStOI used throughout Hindu-tan to denote person-employed iii rear¬ 
ing and ifiiiiing camel.- yvhn are always Moslems. In R gputiina the\ are a di-tinct tribe 
employed mitirel in rearioir camels or in stealing them, in wh eh the\ evince a peculiar 
dexter't'. competing with the Hhdts in the practice. Wh. n tlicv come upon a herd of 
camels the bold, -t and ino-t expcrieneeil strike- lus lane.- mto the fir-t h.- readies, th n 
dgis a cloth in the blood which at the end of bis lariee he tlira-t- elo-e t ■ the nose of the 
next, and, wheeling about, sets oft at speed followed b\ the whole herd hired by the scent 
of blooel and the example of their leader. Annals of KajasthUn, U, 203, 
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No ceremonies are performed on the day of a birth. On the sixth 
day after a birth most of them worship the goddess Chhathi. After 
cliildbirth the mother remains imi)ure for twelve to twenty-five days. 
Children are named on the fifteenth day after birth. Very few 
perform any ceremony on the first gmng of cooked food to a child. 
Girls are married from liCteen months to twenty years old. Among 
Rabdris all marriages take place on the same day. The Rabaris of one 
village or of two or throe villages who with to have their daughters 
married meet in a temple. A Rrahman is called and he fixes the marriage 
day. Four days before the day ilxed a booth is set up in front of 
each girl’s house. On the evening of the marriage day the bridegrooms 
go to the brides’ houses aud seat themselves in the booth Ijeside the 
bride. A Brahman recites v'erses, the hands of the bride and bridegroom 
are joined, and they walk seven times round a fire which is lighted in 
the centre of the booth. The father of the bridegroom pays the 
hiide’s father Rs. 25 to Rs. 150, and also feasts the bridegroom’s 
relations. Marriage among .near relations is avoided. They practise 
polygamy Their widows generally remarry, e.vcept in Surat where 
the caste levy a prohibitory tax on widow marriage. In most cases 
the widow marries the younger brother of her deceased husband, and 
in Kathiawar the younger brother of her deceased husband or 
other distant younger male relation of the family has the first choice. 
The rule ab uit divorce varies iu diiferent parts of the province. In 
some places both husband and wife are free to break the marriage 
bond; in other places the wife cannot divorce the husband; aud in 
others the husband cannot divorce bis wife without the sanction of the 
head of the caste. Except among a few no lap-lilling ceremony is 
performed daring a woman’s first pregnancy. The Rabaris burn their 
dead. The dead l)ody is tied to a bamboo hiev and is taken out of the 
h(Hise feet foremost. The CMvpse-bearer.s do not halt on the way, do 
not offer rice-halls, and do not change the position of the body. After 
reaching the burning ground the mourners raise a pile of wood and 
carry the corpse four times r. 'Und the pile and lay the body upon it. The 
chief nunivner with tiro in his hand walks four times round the pile 
aud sets it abhuo. After the body is burnt the mourners bathe and 
return to the house of tlie deceased. Oir the third day the chief 
mourner goes to the burning ground and there sets an earthen pot filled 
with water. On the eleventh day with the help of a Kayatia Brdhnian. 
they perform the coremoiiv. Castcpeople are feasted on the 

eleventh and tcvelfth dav-. The Rab.-iris have a headman but he has 
little authority anl most disputes aro settled at meetings of the men of 
the c.istc. In south Gujar.it those who take to callings other than 
cattle breeding Imshandrv and domestic service are put out of caste. 
Rabaris do not send their bovs to school. On the wliole they are a 
falling class partly owing to the great spread of tillage at the expense 
of pasture. 
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SECTION XII.—EARLY TRIBES. 

UxDEK the term carlv are included all trihc' of whose coming to 
Giijarit no traditions remain, and who at one time holding the plain 
country were by the Kolis, cultivating lirahmins, Kanbis, Rajputs, 
and other waves of northern settlers ou.'ted from their towns and 
etronghuds, and, except a few who were ke])tuear villages as servants 
or bondsmen, were driven by their conquerors ma nly into the country 
of hill and forest that borders Ciuj.irat on the east. In A.n. Ibtil the 
aboriginal tribes of the five districts of Gujarat had a total strength 
of IjOJ t.TJS or 11-07 per cent of the who'e Hindu population. IN ith 
manv minor clans and family divisions this section of the people 
includes five chief tribes; Hhils with about 511.982; Dnbjas with 
120,295 ; Dhondias \yith 102,47-1 ; Chodhras with 61,028 ; Ntiiks with 
66,072; and G.imits with 52,Oil. '1 he following distribution state¬ 
ment shows that these tribes ai’c found along the whole length of the 
eastern frontier. In Ahmedab.ld there are but few. But in the 
I\Jahi Kantha and whei-e the Pauch lilahals stretch into the uplands 
of .\lalwa. lihils and N.-iikiJas imistor strong; and among the spurs 
of the Rajpipla hills, and in the >outh where the coa«t and the range 
of the Sahyadris draw closer together, Bhils, Clioclhras, DhundAs, 
DubAs, Naikdfis, and Viirlis, form, except near the sea, the hulk of the 
population. Uisdc Early Tribes, IS 
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C)f the origin of these trihe^;, though nothing c-rtain if- known, their 
name.', their language, and their cu'tonis slmwlliai t he v ha \'e reached 
Gujar.'it, some fiom the north, others from the east, aTul a thiid 
section fiom the south. "With most of them two inflm-nees have tor 
ages been at work blotting out what was individual in their eliaraeter 


Tn tlio raiicli ^lahalo cen'>us Nuiks aiu) Naik'ljl" aip ImjiIi tiitrrcil iiiuk'r the liiad 
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and manners. The ever-growing j)ressure of stronger tribes driving 
them back to wilder and more nnhealtb}’’ lands, kept lowering them 
to one level of poverty and ignorance, and the intermixture of higher 
class Hindus, especially of Rajputs, kept introducing better blood and 
bringing into use among them the rites and observances of their con- 
querors. 

The d’aleets spoken by these tribes differ considerably from each 
other and from ordinary Gujarati. In the north they are mixed with 
Hindi and in the south with Mai'athi. In addition they use words 
strange to these languages and apparently akin to Telugu and other 
tongues of southern India. 

Though showing considerable varieties of feature colour and 
size the aboriginals are, on the who'e, smaller and darker than the 
rest of the Hindu population. Their dwellings are generally small 
one-rorimod huts, the walls of reed and plaster, the roof conical or 
hive-shaped covered with grass. Their store of goods is of the 
scantiest. Of farm stock a few have ploughing cattle and a cow or 
she-buffalo, but most have only some goats and hens. Their field 
tools are a hoe a pick and an axe, and in the ease of tho.'^e who have 
cattle a plough; their furniture includes a mat or rough bedstead, a 
stone handmill, a pestle and mortar, and a small store of jars and 
cups, most of them of earth. Except in southern Gujarat, where the 
men of a few families wear short eotton trousers cotton jackets and a 
cap or turban, their dress is of the cheapest and scantiest. The men 
wear two coarse pieces of dirty white cloth wound the one round the 
head the other round the middle. The women wear the shortest robes 
tucked almost to the top of the leg and worn wdth or wiihont a bodice. 
Of ornaments the men wear in their oars and on their fingers a few 
rings of tin or siher. 'Hie women besides the strings of shells and 
beads with which many of them arc laden, wear brnad jihiin banils of 
bra<s bone or wciod. two or three at a time and ^omctime> ri>lng in 
tiers on the legs from the ankle to near the knee, and, on the arm, 
from the wrist to the elbow. 

The Imlk of the aboriginal classes eat the coarsest grain Riled 
in water. Want of thrift and love of drink eomjiol most of them, 
during several montlis in o.aeh year, to live on burrowed grain, on 
wild fruits berries and roots, on game, and on liquor, 'riiough all 
eat animal food, most of them refuse the flesh of the cow or of any 
animal found dead. Oiilv a few eat tlie ass the monkey or the rat. 
All have a passionate craving for strong drink, and for their draught 
of idili ]ialin beer or their glass of tiuihiiihi Rassia latifolia sjiiiit 
will recklessly Ijarter their whole stoi k of grain. 

Exccjit a few jiolice messengers and village watchmen, the aboriginal 
tribes are peasants woodi-ntters basket-makers and labourers. In 
Broach some among’ the Dubliis or Talavias have shown themselves 
hardworking and successful farmer.s, ami in parts of Surat the 
Chodhriis, aiul under the management of the Bhathela Brahmans 
the Duhlas and Dlmndu'is grow rieli crops cf rice and garden 
produce. But for the most jiart their tillage is slovenly ; their iields 
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yielding only a scanty harvest of the coarsest grains. Along the 
eastern frontier, especially in the southern forests, they are still 
unsettled, moving from place to place, burning brushw^iod and 
tree-loppings and sowing seed in the ashes. 

Among Hindus their position is somewhat above the lowest. In 
spite of their wildness and poverty except those who feed on carrion 
they are not held to be unclean and the general belief in their powers 
of witchcraft and sorcerj- carries with it a certain consideration in 
the treatment of them by the upper classes. Almost all are truthful 
drunken and thriftless. Put, as re^-ards freedom from crime, they 
vary from the quarrelsome cattle-robbers of the north to the orderly 
farm-servants of the south. 

The aboriginal triVjes wor.ship many guardians or devs. Among 
these are some of the gods and goddesses who are reveieuced by all 
followers of Brahmanism. Thus the Dublas worship Mahadey and 
Hanumdn ; the Chodhras and Mangelas honour Ram and Devi in 
her form of Durga, the destroyer; and Kakabalia the goddess of 
small-pox is feared and courted by all. Resides these Brahmauic 
divinities, the aboriginal tribes worship two classes of being<, local or 
tribal deities and the spirits of their ancestor.*. Of the local or 
tribal divinities, Khatri Dev, a pillar of wood, is worshi[iped by most 
of the aboriginal tribes except by the Ehils and Gamtas; Siniadia Dev, 
a red-coloured stone placed under a Prosojii.s spicigera tree 

and woi’shipped at marriage ; Khetarpal, the god of boundaries, a 
stone carved with the tigure of a horse; Baba Dev, a clay image of a 
horse and rider, wor.sbippod cbiefly l>y Bbils ; iM.avli and Bliaram Dev, 
red stones set on hill-top*, worshipped cliieHy by Kotiknas ; Vaital 
Dev, a round stone about four feet high, also a hill god ; JIagariu 
and Vdgh Dev, or the alligator and tiger deitiees, chielly worshipped 
by Gdmtas. Besides these divinities two, Shainla Dev and Haria 
Dev, bold among the Dhundias a.*pecial position inspiring men and 
women with supernatural power, ^Vell-to-du Kijiik.ias keep 
silver images of Khaudoba, Bhcisjba, Ithoba, and Bliavtii.i, Among 
all tbe tribe.* tbe worslii]i of tliDr ancestors i* tbo ebief artieb' of 
faith. As they are not allc>wed to enter the temple', of tho deities 
whom they w'orship in cuniinon with other Hindu*, and as they have 
no built places of worship of their own, tho aboriginal tribes generally 
set apart some spot near tbeir village as a god-yard or 
Here are raised wooden pillars and seat*, domc-sliapr il pots of clay 
and stones painted re<l, and bere with offering.s of small elav burses 
and cows, and with sacrilices of gnats and fowls they cmirtaiid 
bumonr the spirits of tlic-ir bjrefatbers. With all of them tbo fear 
of tlieir guardians is most marked and .strung. They never lightly 
use their names, and, if they swear by them, aro most caret ul not to 
break the oath. 

They believe that, while all men of their cla.*.* po.*scss power over 
spirits, special skill in thi.s matter belongs to two sets of pm-sons, 
unfriendly Dakins who stir B[)irits to work mi'cliief, anil kindly 
Bbagats who oast out evil spirits. 'I'lie ill-natured I l.ikins, w lio are 
supposed to have spirits at their beck and to 'ei.d tlmm trouble 
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those against ■I'ihom tliey bear ill-will, are generally old and ugly 
women. The well-disposed Bhagats, who cast out evil spirits 
and heal the sick are, in some casics, the headmen of villages. But 
most of them are reli:,n'o\is recluses who live on alms and spend 
their day.s in their huts, chanting TuJ/s Itai.i as they tell their heads. 
They wor.ship some one of the many local forms of the Mother or 
Devi, and in their huts have most of them an altar or <lheni and on 
it an image of the goddess.^ To make or keep a name as a hhagat 
or mediator between men and Devi, a man must now and again 
be possessed by the Mother. 'Then he will mutter sind shake, foam 
at the mouth, eat raw flesh rn- drink blood, and while under the air of 
the Mother is a seer knowing both the past and the tuture. One 
who has a name as a medium i.s treated with great respect. He is 
asked to cousccrtite honseluihl gods, to jierforni ceieniouies and otler 
sacrifices, to nod that the Tiehts may yield good crops, that the sick 
may be healed, and that the schemes of ill-wishers niay be thwarted. 
M hen a man falls in a tit or shows other .signs of being possessed 
hy a spirit, one of these Bhagats or e.vorcists i-^ called. The wise 
man, placing some black gram* or grains of rice on a leaf, 
passes the leaf round the sick man’s; hi ad. He then examines the 
grains of rice or if he' has used hoaus, throws them into a jar of 
water, and. fiom their lofik. tells whether the patient is troubled by 
an evil spii-it or by the spirit of one of his ancestors. If the cause of 
evil i^oui' of his forcfatliers the sickness matters little, a.s by simply 
sacrificing or making an olVering at his tomb, a Hire will be obtained. 
Ancestral or family ghosts generally appear as men, bnt sometimes 
in the form of a bear or oilier wild bea-t. When their worship is 
neglected, they arc bcliovcil to attack pcoplo by throwing stones and 
sticks at rliciii, or by |iinching them at night. If the jiatient is 
troubled by an evil spirit, tim holy man repeats some incantations, 
strikes the pa! lent gently with the bough of a tree, and contimics 
this treatment souu i iine--ter daV', till either the patient has roeover- 
ed or is de.'iil. The cxrirci'r kitews bv whesc powim the spirit has 
hcen sent. In fei-'eer times he n-ed to name her to the sick man s 
frieiuls, who would nmli out, M'i/.e the witch and torture her. This 
toi’liii'c enileii in many ca-es in the witch's death, and so many Bhihs 
have suffered foi- their shari’ in these murtlers, that, as a rule, the holy 
man n.iw kee[)> to himself his knowledge of the witch’s name. 

Among most of those cla-scs the only occasions of ceremony aro 
niai’i iage and death. 'I'he detailed accounts given la'low show that, 
though except the Chodhia-' they do not call in Brahmans, tho 
oliserv,anec> of mo-t tribc.s arc in many points like those of high 
chi-ss Brahinaiiie Hindus. 

Three seureCs ef au!horit\' are held in iv-'pcet : tlie chief of the 
tribe', tlie eillago he.-dman, and the council of five. Among the 


* Many have altar- nr ///e n/.e in their tinuse-. >aerea ii> Pevi iT ^t.ita uniter one i f her 
ai.iiiy fnniis. Per-niis at eniuily fre’(|Ueiit ly llireateii tu seiul tlieir dhevuXo their 
enemies’hou-e. Ha!- Mitla, 402. ' ’ f'lnt rhaseolus miinen. 
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Bliils of the ilahi Kaiitha and the Naikda^; of the Paiich Mahals the 
chief has still much power. At his summons all the men of the 
tribe would turn out if need he ready to fig'ht for him. Among the 
more peaceful tribes the head of the village is treated with respect 
and in many disputes acts as referee. lu breaches of caste rules 
the council of live hears the couifilaiut and fixes the punishment. 

Though the condition of most of them is still poor and wretched, 
during the last fifty years the aborigiuals of Gujarat have made two 
steps in advance They have ceased to fight with the ruling' power 
or among themselves, and irnstead of wandering from place to place 
they have almost all settled to till fixed fields. They have made 
little progress in sobriety or in thiift, but efforts to spread education, 
among them have of late years met with a lesiionse which gives 
good ground for hope for the future. The present (18DS) numher at 
school is 6010. 

Bhilg, numbering 511,082, are fo'und in great number in tlieiilahi 
and Rewa Kaiitha terrdories and in the small states that lie along 
the eastern boundary of Surat. This tribe, .supposed to be the same 
as Ptolemy’s (a.d. 167) Pliy or Plivllitm, i.s believed to derive 
its name from hUh'. the Draridian word for a bow.^ According to 
local letrends thcBhiis of Gujirat are descoude 1 from Goho, .sou of 
Ajanbahuj son of Kaioy, king of A'bu.-^ In Gujarat, as in Rajputana 
and Khande.sh, record.s both legtmdary and histoiic show that 
almost the whole country was onc<; in the hands of the Bliils. When 
the Pandavs took refuge with V’airiit, raja of Matsyanagar or Vairat- 
pur suppo.sod to be Dholka, tliey foiiiid a cpicen of the Kaiyo or Bhil 
race.’ At au early period Champauer was tlie seat of a Bhil dynasty.'* 
Until the clo.se of the eleventh century Asliaval, the site of the city 
of Ahmedabad, was in tlie bands of a Bhil chief.’ Aud it wi\s not 
until (ii.D. 1000 - IIU1) the iMiHulmans prc'Si.'1 the lbij[)ut-i south 
that the Rajputs drove the llliils from IMar, Ironi Rajpipla, and 
from Mandvi Bausdaand Dhuranipur in southern rrujarat. In the 
history of the Raj[nit (lyna'ties of Aualiil.ivuda, the Bliils are coni- 
inonlv referreil to as gnai-ds and pluiiderer.s, black as soot or Irn 'inl. 
Raja K am (.t.D. l072-l*ffG) sconi.s to liavc been tlie first to reihico 
to order the wild and unsettled parts of Ids kingdom, aud under Sidh 
Raja (.v.D. lU.J 1 - 1 I i d) Bliil.s appear at one tiinu ns allies,'’ ‘in 
activity like tlie followcr.s of llaniiinaii , ’ at anot her time as enemies, 
‘a force against wlioin no man could fiolit.’ Wdien tin.' central rule 
wa.s Weak in the fourteenth century before Oilusaliean .sway wa.s 

* RfV. Dr, J, Ai'-Ti'/iMAl Triln--, 15 Tn T)r, WiKnii'- op’nion tlie (Gijirat 

ami M.TIwh Dliil a Litt r \\a\i- of th.iu llio tnljc's of >gui1i« hi Imliu. 

- lia- .M.tid I, io:i. ‘ 1. in;{. 

Act onliiip- ti) account DA-'iitic Uc'C.ircln-', IX. Di7) (’li.unpa ^V.u. TIH), the 
foiinilcr (if ('IbiiiijMncr, >\a'' a Dlnl, Imt llic cnrrccl'stnr\ woiilil tu ni.ike iiiiii a 

A aiiiii, II.ts AliIa.I.L'IO 

^ II.is Mala, I, lot. If jv, wortiiv of noic Diat ai»uar'nt]\, •'till Ca.I', lO.’lO) 

uiidt r it> Bhil cliicf, ,\-«)ia\al <)f sTitlh-i* lU ini]no t ance to In* iiicni imicil l)\ Allhruni. 

In the next cer.turv the town hy (A i>.l !.'?>) ,iv wdl projikal, 

comirureial, ricli, iiKiii'.trioii", and prodiicin^r useful lliin;:'.. dauht rt*' IMri-si. l7I. 

IUh Mala, 1. 1(D. lid 177. 
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established, iu the sixteenth century under the last feeble princes 
of the Ahmedabad line, and in the eighteenth century iu the decay 
of Moghal authority, the power of the Bhils burst forth like a half- 
quenched flame. Their harsh and crafty treatment by theMarathas 
made them depressed and unruly when they passed under the British 
Government. But the .str.mg and kindly policy then introduced 
was soon followed by general order, and this with few exceptions 
has since remained unbroken. 

Guj.u'at Bhils belong to two main divisions, one part-Rajput the 
other of pure Bhil descent. The names of many of the'part-Rajpnt 
clans are the same as certain R'ljput clan names Baria, Daugi, Ganava, 
Katara, ilakvana, Parmar, and Rathod. Like Rajputs they mostly 
worship Knliku M<ita and have their bards whom like Hajputs they 
honour and maintain. The part-Rajput Bhils are found iu Parantij 
Moda^a and other districts of northern Gujarat. The pure Bhils, 
except a few in I'dar Rewa Kantha and the Panch Mahals who are 
part-Rajput, are found in eastern ami .southern Gujarat, but chiefly iu 
Rewa Kantha and the Punch MalGls.^ Again the Rewa Kantha and 
Panch Mahals Bhils belong to two clas.ses, hill and plain Bhils who, 
e.xcept tliat they arc in 're settled and better off, do not differ from 
hill Bhils in traditions and customs. Each class is again divided 
into luiinerous sub-clans or families. But a^ these all intermarry and 
differ i.n no way from each other, a list of their names seems of little 
value.- 

As a rule the Gujarat Bhil is small light-limbed and active ; some 
have handsome thougli irregular features. Among men, except the 
top-knot, the hair of the head is sometimes cut sliort, hut as a rule 
it is worn long. All wear the moustache, some the whiskers, and a 


* Of the IlDilii.a Lhiis C'l'tain Jt.'IvUl wrote in .v.n.lS27: All the chiefs and 
im-n :ui.l niRny of tlu-inf.-rii-r or'lor arp ilruratl. Kaj^mis "till luMrliPZ the 
iBuiip of tlu'ir U.iji'ur trih--. Tho nth* w.i" i)ip Kajpui Tit ikor Got the Bhil Tari or 

ASfvik. It hnouu that In foii-thf Mii'«ahtia'ti poiiqiGst Ihtjjmls furinod th« hulk of the 
po])iiUtion, a:,>l it 'vupju'^. il IhitilR’-i' BlilU ut-ro at lii"* ohu-tly najjtut rohluTS aiul 
rdi;Ii\v>. (B.iii. (Jo\. >L'l, X. lU.) Min’t' than ouo pa'C »>f Kajpiit fhit.f> marrying 
hluK mpEtloiiptl h\ Forh.j^ in tlip Has M.tla (I. aii-l U, U'g), ami Sir J. ^hiloolm 
(Trail'',. U. A. Soo. I, SI) xtatin tli.it llu* I’jvala or f.tir BliiK of CoiUral India olaiin a 
IkMj'Ut dG'-i‘‘'iit aiul bp ir ilijput surnanip'*. In Motlasi iu IsiiT tlu' wild or \'<t'j/tar 
Bhihs wtre a distinct and inuoh saNaiT' r and more truuhlcsomo race. (Bom, Gov, Sol.X. 
49.) 

" Gf tlip Bhil ‘«nlnlivi>ion'; Sir J, Malcolm ^rotp in A.T». 1^24: In c\pry province 
I found tlip names of tribes, or ratln-r of families increase in tlie ratio tlu' inquiry uas 
pnrstnul. The slightest eii eunist ane-'. tlie name of an ancestor, a disjuite in the tnbe, 
a favoiirilo sp,it of rehideiiee. o- riM* to a name, ami f.-rms a tie of hro‘herh"od, 
(I’niii', \X. A'. S 'e. 1. SI.) Amono (luj.ir.it Bhils Mr. Forhi - (B Mala. 1. lit'li mentions 
ti'Titri >i‘s ; M r. 1’I'l'sPi d I Rives tMint\*sj\tn snlidi\i>.ioijs fi.r the Bamdi Maha'ls ; Mr, 
^'indsh uikar forty-two f ,r tin’ lb u.i Kiinl lia : Mijor Be< leyt one f'T the Mahi K.intha, 
and Mr. F.ikirhli.ii twelve for south* rn GnjuMt, Gf th • I'.ineh Mahals tnhes the 
larir*' el.m of Db/mior Bliils an* salt! tolrii\«‘ eoine diirinj; a tamim* tr*au I.)]iolka iu 
Ali!in.d i! ,ui umler a 1 ‘hi'd'nameil Kilr.tj. 1 he tr.idilional tathi'r ol tlie god Kaehumher. 
Tiiev fir>t sfttled at Ohfir and tln-nee rame to the villaiTe of blialakia in Jhalod, The 
Blbihlioj' l^hiU wlifi aro a not los^ inlluenlial ami muiieriiiis a elan thati the Fh.iinors, arc 
Bald to have (‘onio trojri ICadeid Bar'la in tlie Satpuda hills in conipaii\ w'lth the Kana 
nf Sunth-K impur in the Kewa Kantlia, Aceoi'dinir to their account tin y were originally 
Uajpnts, but during a great famine th*’y ate co'v fli’sli ami lost casti*, Ihe Ninama Bhils 
are said to liave come from salumbar in M»uth Udepur. 
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fesv tlie be irJ. Bhil '.vomen wear the hair in three wavs ; it is either 
(li awii hack and tied behind the ears, or it is gathered behind in a roll 
or knot, nr it is jdaited in three tresses. When the hair i.s plaited the 
side tresse.s are allowed to droop over the eyebrows and are then 
drawn beliiud the ear while the back tress hangs straigdit like a 
queue or jiigtuil n ich a hollow brass hall jhi'ibn at the eud.^ 

The Bliils have no village sire or eoll(;i'tiou of houses. Each man 
lives in his lield. Coining towards a Bid! inmse tliere lirst meets the 
eve an eiglit o!' ten feet high fence of uiitriiuined biiuihojs woven in 
and out of uprights lixeii in tlio gionnd at short intervahs. This, 
except for a liainboo g.ite ahoiit six feet hrr.ad, goes roimil the hut 
eiielo''ing a sui.ill yard. Opnnsite the entrance is generally a small 
coveri'd stage for grii'-s and earthen pots high enough to be usoii 
as a cattle-slusl. lusi.li' of the shed is the house, a hut souietiines 
with innd walls, hut oflencr of wattled bamboo or sticks smeared 
with cowilung ;iml neuL- The roof is peaked and has deep 
overhanging- eaves, it is either covered with large flat tiles or 
thatched with grass or vitli tc:ik or palm leaves.* 


* TUK Ml-. Pr.-^c-.-n's a- ..f tin- Piiui-h Malial Bliils. .‘Seventy years ago 

TlMii.p Heller found tliem well li.-n-J .and hair not at all woolly, but thiek and 
d'ehevel’ud, and their nil-lie aj-;-■ii'iii '0 dii-ty and ill-fnl. ffehei-'- Xariative, II. S3, 
llij-ir LeGeit (.1 p. IsTtii (h-,i rl:-.- r-i- iiliils Ilf .M.ihi K lutha as dark, with lank hair, 
wlili sea-ity or ii-i heaid.-,. ii-regii a;- features, ai.d, a» a rule, iU-made, 

- < If the iri'ikiug of a Rail ..e , 'd d Ji- G. Fullj lines has (.I.e. ISo'I) left the following 
dstaiis; The sides of their hut-, are g.-iier.illy mule of the feiulie or hollow bamboo, 
whioh is cut the kiigth roiuin-o. w.th a hatchet; each joint of the bamboo is cut tlirnugh 
hinuitu-linal’y by nuinerou. di-ti-ict out'alt round, one cut alone of which is carried 
trim one end ol the bainlii in t" the other, whicli en.ables them to be split and laid open 
or the ground a, one hro.ail tl.'.t riband, the nuniei-ous cuts at the joints permitting 
tile iiauilioo to hc-nnie Hat, Tiie.c hands or lihands are then intonvoveu, and form 
a very strong an-l neat fence ; th.-y ui-e sonietinics Uiu.I or Bineared inside with mud 
and cowdung ; hut alford a poor pi-otectioii fi'iiiu the he.ayv rains as well 3s from the 
ina'aria th,it unist ari'o each nig'ot .after the fail of tin-r.ii’is. Tlie roofs of the.=e huts 
are supti.ifted on f-iik. d iijirghts, ui ner.dly of khair Ac u-ia eati ehu, a very hard ivuocl 
not li.ili'e to be ih-'tr.-;.ed ill the white-ant. Tliree loiiyiiudinal pitce-s resting on the 
forked iipriirhts siipp n't li-e laftei-s uhich aie s 'inetUues made of the straight hi-anches 
of the teik, or a:u Oilier tree lUoch ni.i, hear hand. Hiey Iniie an ingenious way 

oi s,.rui'iii--the r.if.ii-s on t'-e rii’,ge-p-.'o h. holing hoies through the iijiper end of the 

r.afliTs and ins. rtii’g s-ua;] ma'e ha-id.. thrungh, ireiu ra'it , fotir raftcr.s at a time; 

two of which g.i on one ~Ide of the i-oof and two on tlie other, .--liould lniinhoos he used 
for r.ifters, tie-y s. V-et those wliich arc long eiiougli to form hnth sides; when, by 
cutting ;i jiieeo iroin the ci litre of the haiuhoo on the under .side, tliis rests on the ridge- 
pole, and till-iveiglit of liic n-of ki cps the rafter in 0 s prop, r pi,ice, assisted either by 
tile long shoots ot creeper jil.ants or strips of tie-hark of many of tlic jungh.* trees tied 

to the rr i"-i'ii ci-s. These huts li.ivc iisu.ilU one op ning or eiilr.iiiee nhich is jinitect- 

cil In a hiind'e of iii'iTWoien handnios. ((foi. .--lel. ll'.l.) (Jf the enrlosure 

g.ite, Ml. Pi i-sco*. t s.i\ s : The gati-like the fence is ni.ide of liainhons, 'J l,,, bottom of 
the fram- is usiiaUv a heavy log. At its inner end the log is piereed and slipped on to a 
s'ake in the ground tliat .sen es as a hinge. It very heavy a n heel is fastened below 
the outer end. 

I'cveiity years .ago (M.are-h IS?;-;) Bi'hop Hehcr, writing of the Bhils of the Palich 
Mahdls and Uewa Kantha, iioticisl that the tiraeticc, nhiuli still (a.p. I'-h') remains, of 
hiiililing on a rising ground seemed universal. Hu describes two kinds of Bliil dwellings. 
The huts of the hill Bhils croivded together as if for mutual protection of the rude.st 
deseriplion, the walls of sticks wattled with long grass, the root of grass thatelud and 
covered with boughs. Tlie lowland Bldls were better housed. A fence of tall 
bamboo poles stuck about an inch apart connected -.lith cross fiiecos of the same and with 
several plants of the everlasting pea trailing over it enclosed the liouse and a small plot 
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Of household goods the stock is small. Outside may he seen, if Se.ti^n XII. 
the faiuily is well to-do, a pair of bullocks, or a bullock and tjuflalo, EABLY^eiBiis, 
a cow, some sheep and goats, and a number ot fowls, a cart,^ and Bhiis. 

field tools including a plough, a weeder or l-Jtarjii, and a hoe or Iwmture. 

iuchili. But most Bliils hare no carts, ar'd man}' have no cattle. 

In the hut, besides the sleeping mat, the hand grindstone, and a 
roll of blanket or torn coverlet, there is nothing but a few pots and 
cups, most of them of cLiy." In the Patich Mahals a Bhil has 
generally two pairs of bullocks and more cows than buffaloes. lie 
never keeps sheep but he not uncommonly rears goats. Few Bhiis 
have hoes or kuchVis as they generally use a small crowbar or a 
ploughshare in digging. Every house has a number of large 
earthen jars to store grain and at least one brass mug or lof<i ; 
many hav’e one or two brass plates or tJuilis, and large circular 
bamboo baskets or porsus to hold grain. The ba.skets are generally 
kept outside of the hut.® 

For their everyday dress in the Rewa and Mahi Kanthas and in X>ress. 

the Panch Mahals, men wear round the head acoar.se cloth/<-«/« 
ovfalia, about five feet long, a second cloth pacJiki;di of much the 
same length, over the shoulders, and to cover the body when sleep¬ 
ing; and a third pcfnt round the waist. Instead of the potiu, the 
poor generally wear a piece of cloth or languti tied to a string or 
kandora passing round the waist. On holidays they wear, all of 
coarse home-made cotton cloth, a turban yiay/a/f,'* a coat <nirjnrka, a 
long coat Jama, a shouldercloth pachkedi, and a waistcloth potui. 

In the south some of the Bhiis are said to wear turbans, others 
caps, and others to go bareheaded. In the Mahi and Rewa 


of grouml* Witliin the fonce wa-< a ^niall 'itairc rai'*c»l on four pole*^ about «oven ftet 
from tho ^u’ouiul. And bohhul tho "tairo tlio but, its wall', and <l'>or n.ittlcd like 
basket, it" roof with very projoctiriu'’ oavp" thatidicd witU or lu-atlx liiu'd \^ith the 

Lii'go leave" of Uio teak tree, Hebtr'- N.irr.itivo, U, yJ. lO'A The Maid K.fntlia 

iiliib aUo Inv iu an eiielo>»ure >urr.»uiidod by a b.iiuhno fence, iu but" caUed jJminLn or 
(llunnh^ built on fe\v womliii jiillar" wifb rafter^ aent-^'j tlie wall" of reed er bamboo, 
with a doer in the eeiilre, the roof lhatebod with roid ur covered with that is hat 

eaitlieii tile^i. Majur L, Ge\t (A.i', In76). 

^Of llewa Kaiiiiia bhil cjiit'! Major )• ulijnuios (a.p 1S.V>) wrote >rany are » ntirolv of 
Wfimi witliout a hit fif iron, the wheels occa^sioiullv of solhl wooden blocks. Loui, Gov. 
Sel. XXlll. lOU, 

' dlajor l.ofJeyt ^ives the following li"t of a Mahi Kuutha HhU’s cooking and 
drinkiiiir ve^soU : An carilieii eunwpot /.<///«, a Hat earthen dish for bakiiiu’ c.ikos 
kuhidu a. hainb}ni cuj) to "U]! fvoni an tarGun w’aterjo^t thd/nffn, an e.irdieii bowl 

Tiidtp<tf I n. n ])i ass bi iW'l rutty a w idemoiillivil tin ktf d^'/^ a drinkiiig cup tii.-'lt , a l>ion /0 
plate ih-ih^ and an eirtl en ]ai fm storiiiLt eoru imi'hu 

M)f tla.il- ,s, seiity ;\car" a-o bi'hop UcberwrMtf: the hill Kldls some 

Went aliiiM.-^t n,ik d. other" ]i;b 1 a roai-'C ce.tlon clotli wrapped nnind the la ad and "houl- 
(lors, and a rsert of \)!aited p«.t ieoat of the i»auw- ui Uerial rmind tUeiv lulus. '1 he dirty 
cotton eluth ■’ of the lowhi id Bhib, near ('!i..iu|.auer, was fuller, reaehin- ^enerally to 
the hip>;, and one h id a blank. C <'f red i)ai/e time.; "Ver his Mioulderw. Heb. r s Nerratn e, 
II. Mi aiifl j Ih, in \.u. 185- Major <i. I'ulljaines "peak-^ of the bewa Kaiitha -bhil" as 
havino^no eli)tliing wliutevcr. onl> a narrow stiip of eloih hutitr so as to eovei their lift red¬ 
ness, to a piece of "triipj: l»a""ed round their w'ai^t. in the cold» st Treat her, he adds, they 
bring forth a cotton cloth o^nuralU in lag--. Bom. t.ov, ^eb \XIII. 

^ Among the Maid Kautha BhiU the turhun and the holiday over-dress are known 
as Paitai>.far}^ showing that iu past times this Bajput capital was the place of mauutac- 
tiu'e for these articles, 
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Section XII. Kdntlias and in tlie Pancli Mahals the Bhil woman’s everyday dross, 
EARLirTHiBEs. coarse home-made cotton cloth, is over the head and sliould- 

Bbiis. a short robe mllo, an opeubacked red blue or white bodico 

Drm. kanclili, and a checkered petticoat gagro. On holidays they wear a 

bodice of checkered silk cloth and an over-robe hundhni. Of tho 
various kinds of women’s robes the smU or sdUo is made of hlindi 
or coarse cloth, printed with small patterns in black blue and red; 
the chuuihli is made of niniJvrpoUam cloth, the ground being red 
with patterns of ditferent colours; the hu/iiJIiiii and Tr^iiio are made 
of fine cloth, the ground being generally red with small circular 
spots of other colours chiefly black printed symmetrically on the 
red, and the pnincha generally made of madaipnf or fine cloth and 
sometimes of fcliddi or coarse cloth, has’ a black border and a red 
ground with two or three large circular black patterns in the midst. 
Of these robes the sadi costs Re. 1 to Us. 1.1, the chiiuddi Es. 2 to 
Rs. 2,1, the hiiiidhin Re. 1 to Rs. 11, the reuia Rs. 11 to R.s. i, and tho 
ponv'ho Re. f to Re. 1. The uadi hinuUni and reuia and the ch>th 
called ndiulra for women’s petticoats are generally imported from 
Prata[igatlh in iMarvad. The petticoat or gluujltra cost Re. 1 to 
Rs, 11 and tlic bodice f>r nducltii if iiiade of white cloth 2 to 8 annas, 
and if of coloiii'cd cloth 2 to 5 annas. The women wear a white 
bodice until either they are mothers or middle aged ; after this they 
wear a coloured bodice. Unlike high class Hindu women tho rolte is 
sim])ly thrown over the head and bi.>dy, and the petticoat instead of 
hanging to near tho ankle, is tucked up so tliat the legs np to the 
thighs are bare. In the south of Gujarat they wear a loose cloth 
over the head, a bodice, and a petticoat. 

Onuniu/Ui. Of ornanieuts in the Mahi and Rowa Kantlias and the Pancli 

ilaba's, men wear silver earrings eeJin and silver bracelet.s h/ioria. 
Of the women’s ornaments the chief he.’ul ornaments are the hor, 
rdldid/, m\dj/idJju. The hor which takc.s its name from its likcnes.s 
in shape :rad sizo to the berry cif the hard) Zizvpluis jujiiba is a 
small silver or tin ornninent worn in tho middle over the forehead. 
The rdkh.'li or keeper i< a brass ornament worn on the crown of tho 
head fastened to a knot of liuir. '\\\q iJtdbit, which rescinbks tho 
bill or oriismciit gafut woi’ii I>y high clas^ Iliiidu girhs is a brass 
ornament tastened to the long back tre.ss called cliotia. ’J'liesc tlireo 
Itead ornauieiit.s are seldom and the jluihii is never worn b’v* elderly 
women. Ihe ear ornanionts inclinlo three silver brass or tin rings 
or ledlds for tho upper car and one silver brass or wood lolia tor 
the io.\er lube. lo jirevent the weight of the rcilla drawing down 
the ear-lobe a silver or tin cliain called in-ndli i.s fastened to the 
ear with a hook at tho other end fixed into the hair. In the nose 
is sometimes worn a no,se-ring generally of geld and silver and 
occasionally of bra.ss or tin. Round the neck, in addition to strim'S 
of glass and stone beads and shells that often completely cover tho 
breast, is worn a silver or tin ornament called hdn>idi worth Rs. 12 
and upwards. Re.sidcs the.so, a well-to-do Bhil woman sometimes 
wears a gold necklace or tedia worth Rs. 40 to Es. 60 and upwards. 
I or the wrists and arras the oriiament.s are almost all of brass or 
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tin. Of fifteen to twenty wristlets worn on eacli wrist the first two 
or three are called hhorids either of brass or tin, above the bhorids 
are worn one or two ghitgris either of brass or tin, above the 
gliugris seven or eight lodhids always of brass, above the lo/lhids 
four or five ki'ikans of brass, and last of all near the elbow joint, one 
or two chiuUs either of brass or tin. Of the seven or eight armlets 
w'orn on each arm, beginning from that worn just above the elbow 
joint, the first is a tin jhe^o, then a golui of glass or sealing-wax, 
then three or hmvpdtilis, then one pdti/'i, and last of all one dal, all 
of tin. The rings worn on the legs and feet are made of brass. 
Across the instep is worn the pdcal or jiinjai, above the ankle five 
or six kalis or rings of flat chips, and above the kadis seven or 
eight/diod’/trah or round rings. To the topmost khokkra a well-to-do 
woman fastens jingling bells. Besides these, on the hand fingers 
the women also wear brass rings, four for each hand and on the feet 
brass toe rings.* 

In the south they wear tin or silver earrings, on their arms five or 
si.x broad brass bracelets cfihalis, and, if well-to-do, a silver elbow 
ring. On their legs, except the Yasava Bhils who have them of 
tin, they wear broad brass anklets, some s«tlid, others hollow with 
jingling balls inside. All in the Malii Kautha, and the highland 
Bhils in the Panch Mahals and Rewa Kantha go armed with a long 
bamboo bow and arrows. 

The everyday food of a well-to-do Bhil is rice cooked with salt 
and mixed in buttermilk, and of an ordinary Bhil, Indian corn and 
buttermilk boiled with chillies and soiiietimes split peas or beans 
and gram mixed with vegetables. He generally has two meals, 
one about ten in the tnoriiing tlie other after sunset. Generally 
in the morning maize bread is eaten and in the evening maize bran 
is boiled in water and eaten with buttermilk. Before the evening 
meal his custom is to take a draught of fd'H or imhuda licjuor. 
I'-xcept the ass hor^e camel rat snake and monkey, the Bliil objects 
to no form of fle-'h, eating animals he has found dead as well as 
tliose he has killed. Bv the help of his bow and arrow he manages 
nio.st days to bring homo a pigeon or a partridge, a wild cat, or 
a hare, and, when on .some special dav ho h.as two or three guests 
he kills a goat. Thev rear fowls in large uuinbors chiefly lor 
&alo. They also offer them to ghosts and spiiits, the men meeting 
and eating them at their spirit-yai'd diiiisihdn. But as they 
believe that, if tliov cat or even cook acock <'rheu they will become 
witclios, the women wdl n it let a fowl be cooked in the house oi 
even in oin} of the household ve-isels. Ihiriiig the hot-weather 
months, when in their thriftlessness they have run through 
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' In tile Uew.i K.'mtlia anti Faiicli Mahal women tatt *'0 their faces, and to mate ryom 


rll .- 

ind noses till tlity are un[ilcifant to look 
■ul art* worn 


f'T th- ir «>ruain''nts pitTCP and si uli titeir rar 

at. r\w\r I-iMcplcts ot.v.r tlio arm from tlm wri-t to tlu- Llbow, a-iu art- 
boLwetn tim ('IImay a'l.l tin-slmuMfi-, (hi their w-micii of tro-nl family weir 

h'litw tilt'kiirt'3 a nn^ \v ii h MimH h.'lK or ra'tle^ attarlb'd, winch jiniilo tho. \\a. ' 
J'n.-ir aiikliit> woi^ch r ahmit ten poumU aii.l ar' s i ohnn-y tl at tht* worn, ii at 

*ik in till’ fifliK Ibivt' to stoop i istcivi ni - iltiiig-d ►'n, lu tli' liot ni tlu'- inuH 


Hi, u kui it\ .‘-k n a.nl I im 
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their stock of grain the poorer ela=8 of Bhils are forced to live 
chiefly on mangoes; on nh/atiof i/tirm Mirnii.sops hexandraberiies; on 
muhv.ihi Bassia latit'oJia flowers; on the bulbs of arums; and on wild 
plantain steins. They also in many c-ar-es eat the gum of the hahhul 
Acacia arabiea.* After rain has fallen^ and until the fresh crops 
are ready^ they live to a large extent on wild salads and pot-herb.s. 

In occupation Bhils belong to three chief clas.ses : pen«ants^ 
lalionrei's chiefly woodmen, and watchmen. In the Panch iMahal.^ 
most are jiea.sants, tilling regularly though roughly the same tields, 
and .seldom changing their licni.sc.s except through neces'ity ; only 
a few wander among the woods and live by wood-asb tillage.^ In 
the IMahi Kauiha they are ciiitivator.s robbers and cattle-lilters, and 
village watchmen and guides. In Broach they are almost all village 
watelifiieu, and in the forest lauds of the .south they are charcoal 
burners, makers of hoth or catechu, woodcutters, day-labourers, 
and peasants, lii a Bliil family, be.sides attending to the house the 
women hel[; in the fields, gather berries, and work as labourer.s. 

The Gujart'it Bhil is frank thriftless and drunken.® In the Mahi 
Kaiitha they g’u armed with bows and arrow.s, ready to fight with 
e.'ich other or tiieir neighboar.s, either to please their chief or to 
.shelter a criminal. In tlie Punch Mahals wbei’e fifty years ag'o 
vi!'.' iluioit daily coniplaiut.s of their daring aggres.-.ioii.s,'* though 
they are still poor and somewhat inisettled, they are iioi. as a class 
given to .serious eiiiiie. In this part of the proviiice the yearly 
income of tlie richest Bliil i.s estimated at about Rs. 300. .Most 
Bliils have large families. Including the grain given in charity, 
for Bhils Consider it a sin to turn away a beggar, tlie ordinary 
inontidy expen.ses of most families consisting of father mother and 
three cliildii-n are not less than Rs. 5. According' to the amount to 
be jiaid to the bride’s father or guaidian, the cost of marriage to the 
brii.iegrooin van. s from Rs.T'i to Ks. l-fo. Of this lbs. -lu to Rs. 00 
are paid to the bride’s lather, Rs, I.!) to lbs. i’U are .SjU'iit in buying 
new clotlies and oriiaiiietits lor the hride, Rs. 10 in making presents 
of clotlies or cu'li to the bride .s relations, and Rs. S are given to the 
tail III' or heailman of tlie hride’s villa.ge, I’.s. 7 as rhfiriih'i pn or booth- 


^ llaiiil tnii >, 3.‘e-enp;it'll i*f Uiii(Ui'fan, I. ♦I'T*. 

’ Ut tlie l»e\\a K.tiitljfi Jjliil-, Majur G. r'li’iljaniO'; wrute in A.P, ]8.'2 : T he plGn;jfli i:? 
used o’liy HI the liiwhinils. On tli-liilKiilt - tret-s ami lini'-hnnod an- rut. hurnt in A\n*il 
and May, i»i thi* /I'in'" •^et <1 is'•'•un, ;ii d th** <T«>p li ft tiU rta«ly fur tlie'*ie!\le. liom. 
Gov. .'sv'. XXJIf inn. Jn \.l», I'SHri the same unit tiet‘ uiwailtil in the liil'y part-i of 
li-til'ilihi ii an, Co'. St-l. XA’IlI. 31?,. 

M he }ihi] tit nrral!\ }m^ thr rn (ht td lieii'ir mon' tiutiiful tlian the liiLdur Hindu. 
On Llun 'ipr.diiii''tidier .Mr IVs-'ott Ray- a iJhil ile- a-s freely rhuH;j.h luit •'O cleverly 
a un\ tn t- ;tini in ''i.iitli Gujarat Mr. F.iklridi.ii the unit (hitli'. that lund a Jthil or 
.Xsti . art' tin :_■( d IIiIm ,rr ilic eu'-lii'Ui of tlieir chit f, I’o .-wear a lUiih lie sliniild he 
i.e iiig ! In vtiij wh ]| ;i liai’tiiul of :irain la uial in tiie la ni ef liii dri sv aiul a handful 
‘duu-st ii* !d on li!-. hi,id. JK* >lii.u.d tlieii walk two or three times n uiul tiie Imr'e 
HibiLic t i ih.- i;,d ihdta and swear h\ the (dii<d".s eUsliifia, In tlie I'amdi Mahals tl enirh 
an nr mi n d Jllii! is In man v caM-s hoi i -t eiu undi lu i enft ss lijs m nilt Idiil u It in ssc., often 
u atid s'Mjp :t«ay the life of an aeeii-id auain-’l whem the\ liate a iii'iiil^e, lu liis 
iih t ],(• nittnoN h ndi r tlie J»1 m' i.s stdl hoiust. 

ntr np'grcs* 
aud 


liu-i) 


in \.i‘. ] In til,. I’l.litical Ak* nt ef Ih wa K.lntha naiip’nli'i tl td 1 hf darnt" n'^'gre 

o'.n, al.nn.ta.ulvrenni.ioolbvtli,. JJal.a! Bl,,',,, tl..,,. ,,f Jluil.sliu 

N.i. .xxai. laa. 
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gift and Re. 1 as a tillct or ilhik tliat i.s browmark-gift. To the bride’s Section XU. 
father marriage costs Rs. 5 to Rs. 15, the whole of which is spent Eaelt^Teibes. 
in feeding the bridegroom’s party. Bhiis. 

Fifty year.s ago (a.d. 18-17), the Broach Bhiis, who were chiefly Character. 
yillape watchmen, went about armed with bows and arrows, and, 
though trusted in the matter of Government money, were said often 
to Ijaud together and attack the villages the\' were paid to protect. 

Since then they have gradually grown more orderly, but are still (t.D. 

18J^) poor and given to crime. In the .south, though little less poor, 
the Bhiis are quieter and better behaved. Mr. Pollexfen iu a.d. 1855 
found the Bliil pripulation of Rajpipla patient, mild, inoffensive, and 
highly suscejttible of kindness. To himself they were most 
scrupulously honest and civil, .and during the three seasons he was in 
the country, he never heard of a case of theft or murder. 

Everywhere drunkenness is the Bhiis’ besetting sin. For drink 
they barter all the grain in their house, and then have to borrow 
at ruinous rates, or steal. From his iudiscrirainate fondness for 
flesh and his want of reverence for life, the Bhil holds a very low 
place among Hindus, and though his touch does not defile, his is 
one of the few classes from whom a high caste Gujarat Hindu will 
not take water. 

Though ready to reverence them his ignorance of their worship Religion, 
makes him hold aloof from the ordinary Brahman gods. Devi is an 
e.\ceptioii. He visits lier temple ard contrary to his usual practice 
spares it.s life and sets free tlie animal he dedicates to Devi - He 
respects Mii.salinaii shrine.s and makes offerings to Musalman saints. 

In spite of this, and tliough tlicy cat food cooked by a Musalman, 
there is not in Gujanit any tribe or class of Musalman Bliihs. 'J'hey 
reverence tlie moon called h<\rhij or h'h'dhij and swear by it.® But 
their chief objects cifwoi.-hip arc sjiirits and ghosts. In the forests 
near an old tiee or widl, but oltc ii apparently at some elumce spot,* 
they efl'er to gliost.s and spirits earthen horses jars and l.ieehive-shaped 
ves.sels. In lioiji air cif the sjiii its in most of these god-yards or 
dei'dsllii'ius, tliev aKo r.n.se beams of timber, smnetiines as miieh as 
twelve feet long, poi-i'd oil t\M) uprights in the lomi of a rough 
seaf. IJere they olfer a goat and a cock, nuinb(‘rs of Bhiis coming 
togetlier to eat the saeritice and to drink.^ Brahmaus are not held 

' I!em. (inv. Srl. X.KIlr. .".gl. 

“ IhirL'-a is w(irsliiiH'ol lU I’.in ijail .vs tiie Itali. .vii»l at.Vrrvsnr as Aniba 

Bli.wai.i. .\t .Anii.v Hliav.u'.i's tin' I'llii-iatiai: jiric-ts aro Au. licit tlralinians. 

I'lii's Stem t.. take no iiM.ro iiiiportaiil ]'urt tli.m the im]it_\inc: of » c.i'.droii of sneet- 
iiaats. lias \I.|a, I. IL'I. 

^Iii tlie I’an, Ii MtiliaK a Bliil ccin rallv surars la tlie moon and a X.dkda by the 
tiVcr. For tlif Illiil the ton d t’orni of oM-aritig is M.u iho lniif'i/ or iiio< n cat me if 
I till a lie," at il f ir the X.Aikda i! is " M.n the liu'ere.it me if I ti il .a lie. ’ 

l;*jiii|ila III arK i mt\ village li.aa 1 S.Vi) i,ome liill sacred tu ils own spirit 

ordir. But,, (iiv. sil. X.X'lil. HL'I, 

“ Iti sa rifirinc' a:i ai.niia'. the\ ihri-w water on its head and if it .-hakiS its lir.ad the 
saoriti -o is supplied to he a'-reptol and its throat is rut- lliea llu-ii lor the Use of tlie 
spirit i'uru tlie \ictiiu s liver in Initter and sn^af. In (i£Eerin*r a coeoanut a vow is made 
to the the cocoaiiut is broken iu front of the unajje ami a puce of tiic keviiei is 
pre.eated. 
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in special re.~pect by Bbils, and do not, on any occasion, take part in 
Pliil cerenionie.s. Instead of Brahmans, three classes of men. are 
held in special reverence. These are hhagats or ladL'ua^ devotees 
and exorcists, rdmis or priests, and hhdts or dholis minstrels. Of the 
Badva.s, Eavals, and Bhats or Dliolis as they are called in the Panch 
Mahals, the Badvas are Bhils by caste, and the Bavals and Dholis 
are separate castes. Any Bhil who can learn to recite the incanta¬ 
tions can become a Baclva. Of the two others the Baval who is 
buried after death is considered inferior to the Dholi who is burned 
after death. The Badva conducts the jut art,- or sacrifices and is 
consulted on occasions of general calamity and individual sickness. 
^Vhen the rains hold off or when cattle disease or other epidemic 
visits a village, the Badva traces the evil to the di.spleasnre of some 
particular god and tells what sacrifices the god demands to allay his 
displeasure. When an individual sufifers from sickness, a relation 
of the sick takes to the Badva a handful of rice or adad which 
has been laid on the body of the sick for one night. The Badva 
examines this grain and decides that the cause of the sickness is 
either the displeasure of some deity generally the goddess Okha, 
or, and this is commoner, the evil eye of a witch. If the case is one 
of divine displeasure vows are made to the god or goddess and when 
the sick recovers offerings are given. When the sickness is traced 
to the evil eye of a witch, the Badra names the woman who lias 
caused the evil. To find out wbetlier tlie woman named is a real 
witch, the people take her out of the village and subject her to a 
number of different ordeals. She is generally hung by the arms 
and sometimes by the heels to the bianch of a tree and rocked to 
ami fro. While she is hanging, if the branch of the tree breaks or 
if the woman’s body sufi'ers serious injury, sucb as the dislocation 
of an arm, she is not considered a witch, but a mortal being with a 
white breast. But if the branch does not bi'eak and the woman 
suffers no injury, she is considered a witch. .Sometimes the woman 
i.s blindfolded and asked to name tlie person .stamlimr before her 
If ill naming tins per.son she make.s no mistake tlie woman i.s con¬ 
sidered a witch. Sometimes a ba.sket of cliillie.s is tied to her face 
and. if she suffers no liarm, .she is cn.,sidered .a witc), Sometimes 
she IS thrown into a Inst runnmg stream and if she is not carried 
awav by tlie current but conie.s safely to the opposite bank without 
much exertion she is con.sidered a witcli; if the woman sinks men 
standing itv the bank sivm, to .save her. In these ordeals, some¬ 
times from t he fear of suffering harsher treatment, more often to nnin 
or to keep the position of a witch wTicli secures a frocsupplvof inilk 
and cliiekciis, the woman confesses herself a witch. She admits 


' Mr. >'niiUli.'uikar says for ReivaKAiitlia wlifn .'.II cni ,1 , . . ^ 

is in fa eat reiniest. He.a(ls r.f villavea eoni» to hini, °'a ' ' '* 

to tell them tlie came Ilf their niiafiirtuue. Ifc ii alwu i 1 ‘S’’’ ''’'t him 

of mummery t.. point out some old woman as the hoiil and fronMd 
Small mercy IS -ihonn to the lucHe., creature after she i, mu m offending. 

crowd of fanatics, swung hy the heels, and otherwise ill-tr, sO ‘ 

notice 15 given to th« authorities, her life is in great dang r 
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she had brought the sickuess on the suEEeririg person and that to cure 
him she wants the offering of a he-buffalo a goat or a cock. After 
she has promised to cure the sick person, the woman is taken back 
to the village. If the sick recovers, the animal named by the vritch 
is sacrificed by having its tliroat cut, the blood is caught in a dish 
and while still warm is given to the witch to drink, who either from 
fear or to keep up her reputation drinks it off. If the sick person 
dies, the witch is often driven into the forest to die of hunger or to 
fall a prey to some wild beast. In the Punch iJahals one case is 
on record of a witch being burned to death and another of a witch 
being cut to pieces by the sword.^ 

Among Badvas, a few known as Kajaliya or black Badvas are 
specially skilful in finding out witches. A Kajalia is said to be able 
to name the witch’s dwelling in an unknown village, to tell the 
past of an unknown man, and to foresee the future. Besides the 
Badvas, in several villages of the Dohad sub-division of the Panch 
Slahals are Pujaris who worship the village gods by washing and 
daubing with redlead the idols in the vdiage temple. For this 
service the Pujtlri at harvest receives a gift of gram from each 
villager and in some villages holds service lauds. They are gener¬ 
ally brothers or cousins of the village headman. Besides worship¬ 
ping the idols, the Pujari manages the village fair or jidaru and to 
meet the expenses of the fair collects subscriptions from the 
villagers. As spirits from liquor shops are not considered suited for 
the Liseof the gods, the Pujari at the malnida (Bassia latifolia) harvest 
collects OTuZ/ndu Hower.sfrom the villagers, and on the day of the fair 
after bathing, distils liquor for thegoilsiu new unused vessels. To 
distil this special liquor the Pujari pays a fee to the liquor farmer 
and receives a permit from the ilamlatdar. The Pujari has also 
the right to invite tlio gods to bo present at the fair. At nightfall 
on the day before the fair the Pujari stands near the hou.se of the 
village headman and cries in a loud voice, ‘'Gods and goddesses of 
this village, wo have resolved to hold a fair ; return from whatever 
place you have gone to and be present.” After this call, geuerally 
at the house of the village headman, the Budva sings incantation* 
till morning. 

Of the Dholis or Bliats and Ravals who form indepeniient castes, 
a Dlioli family is found in every five or six vill.ages and at least one 
Raval faiiiilv in every Bliil village. The Dliolis live on alms 
given by the Bliils ami bold no lands. Like the Bhils the Dholis 
are divided into clans and do not marry in the s.aiiie clan. The 
Dholi has three iiitisieal iiistruiiients, the guitar or rarnj like the sifu r, 
the fiddle or sdrangi, ami tho drum or dliolki. At marriage the 


1 In tlie r»ncli Mulials tlie in witchcraft U not oonfmcl to the Bhils 

A few years i>cfoie the iiitroiluctiun of British rule (.v.u. ISoS), m the tonn of 
Jlmi. d t«,) Vania women of liigli f.unilv, mother and d.iiighter, it ere be-heved to be 
"it. l.es ; and, umicr the ordeis of the Mamlatdir had their no.ies cut oft, and were 
Sf.'itcil oa asses with blackened faces and driTcti out of the toiiii, Mr. omatiji 
Modi, D. strict Deputy Collector. 
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Pholi plays ou all three instruioents. At deaths he makes his drum 
give a peculiar mournful tuuo at the sound of which the fieople of the 
neighbouring- villages gather to the funeral. If the relatives of the 
deceaseil are rich enoiigh to give the Dholi a calf or a cow, the 
Dholi beating on the diuui accompanies the funeral party to the 
burning grnund. If he di>es not accompany the funeral party, the 
Dholi receives a piece of cloth worth 4 to 8 annas. The Dholi also 
attends the funeral feast. Each Dholi ha.s fixed villages in which 
to beg. A Dhamor Dholi generally begs in villages which have a 
large number of Dhainor Bhils, and a Bhabhor Dholi in villages 
which have a large number of Bhabhor Bhils, In these fixed 
villages the Dholi begs from any Blul whether he beloi gs to his 
own or to another clan. In other villages the Dholi cannot claim 
alm.s, except that a inarried woman would coti-Nider it an insult if 
her parents’ Dholi is turned away from her hnshand’s hon^e with¬ 
out receiving alms. During the rains the Dholi stavs at home ; 
during the fair season he travels from house to house with his 
family^ and household things. In travelling the Dholi generally 
rides ou a pony, his family on asses, and his household things are 
also laden on asses. During his travels, the Dholi wnih his family 
lives at the lii'iise of each well-to-do Bhil fi.ir two or three days, and 
sings the genealogy of his host. During the stay the Dholi and 
his family are fed hy their host and at their departure thev are 
given a present worth about a rupee. 

Rdvnls who are found in every village, he-ide-i bogging aims, till 
land. In each village the Raval is ot tin- clan to wgich "the bulk of 
the Bhils belong, dhe Haval’s cliird duty is to otter foixl to the 
dead at a death dinner or h'lita. On the 'nigtit before the dinner 
the Raval comes to tlie house of mourning bringing a one-stringed 
guitar or kiwir/i and a pair of hia.-s cvinhals or manjirus. lie 
clashes the cymbals with one hand and with the other plavs on the 
guitar, lie tiLo lirmgs two small, brass images^ one of a lioise 
representing the hoi.se of Birbij or the Muon'and the other called 
r/aralri representing a emv with a sucking calf. A small space is 
cleared in front of the house, a lumj) with clarified butter is ligtited, 
and on tlio cleared sp.n-e are set a cocoaiint, fniir eoppig coin.s, 
and fii e p-Minds (.'» .?CAs-j of bialcil uiaizu. Tin- Rival sirs on this 
deal ed space and in front id' him sg.s the giver of tin- dinner wdio 
IS generally- a son of the ilci-cascd. 1 lu- host sits bolding iti lK>th 
Ininds a In-.-iss ]ilattcr or thuh, on wdiii-h th- hr;i'S cow- (jueatri 
i.s set standing in a ])ool of mi.k. The Raval sings till mid¬ 
night accompanying hims.-lf with lii.s guitar and (wmbals. Ho 
Slug’s the jiraisi-s of the gods ; lie tells how the hodv wa-i borm- to 
the bnrrnng ground and biirm-d ; lie emls with the song that 
dcscribe.s the bravo deeds of the kshatris in old days and him- they 
made all men tremble before them. While the song of tlie brave is 
hc-ing sung the soul of the diad pas.ses into the cow Uavitri and the 
cow begins to shake. The ec-romony eml.s by the Raval lifting the 
bras.s cow from the platter and setting it on the ground. The Raval 
goes home taking the platter, the maize or ghntdi as it is called, the 
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copper pieces, and the cocoanut which were placed on the cleared 
ground. A well-to-do family gives the brass horse and the cow to 
the Raval. The horse is made of brass taken from anklets worn by 
the widiiw of the deceased, and i.s kept in a neighbour’s house till at 
the death ceremony haita it is brought into the deceased’s house 
and at the close of the ceremony is presented to the Raval. On 
the JJasarci or tenth of the first fortnight of Ashvin (September- 
October) the Raval washes cleans and worships his brass horse 
and cow. On the Uivali or last Aaj oi Ashvin (September-October) 
the Raval takes the brass horse and cow to the houses of well-to-do 
Bhils who give him alms. 

The animal held in most veneration by the Bhils is the horse. 
If a prayer has been granted, they often make small clay horses 
and range them round an idol or in tlie spirit-yard. In many of 
their legends the principal event depends on the assistance or 
advice of an euchauted horse.^ Except the Modasa Bhils who 
kill neither the cow nor the blue-bull Portax pictus, Bhils have 
no special feeling for the cow, most of them eating its flesh, and 
freely taking its life.^ Snakes they do not worship, and kill them 
when they have the chance. Except a few who reverence the pipal 
Ficus religiosa they have no holy trees or plants. 

With the Bhils the chief festivals are those in honour of the dead. 
The only regular Hindu festivals they specially’ observe are Shimga 
or Uoli at the spring oquino.x, Dasara the day’ of the autumn 
eejuinox, and Dirdli in October. Both Shiingaand Dasara, especial¬ 
ly the spring festival, are times of great drinking and merriment. 
Luring the Holi festival in Fobruary-March all Bhils, men and 
women, old and young, meet together for several days before the 
festival, and sing indecent sougs and abuse each other. The parties 
also go to the Louse of the village headman and other well-to-do 
people, and after singing and dancing demand jireseuts or goth of 
Re. 1 to Rs. 1^. On the clay of the Holi festival, the village head¬ 
man lights the bonfire at sunset, and round the fire the Bhils danco 
and sing till midnight or later. Ne.xt morning, which is the 
dhulchi or dnst-throwing dav, the Bhils throw dust and dry cow- 
dung over each other. lu some villages they fight throwing stones 
and sticks ; in some villages they dance in cirele.s, the men and 
women separately'; and in others they have a fight betweeu men 
and women. In the fight between men and women all meet in the 
niorniug near tlio headman’s hou-^o and danco and sing. bile 
dancing, one of the women suddenly snatches a shouldercloth or 
pichhotii from one of the men, puts a small lump of molasses gol 
in it, and, climbiug a tree, ties the cloth to one of the brauches. 
All the women gather round the tree braiidisbiiig long bamboos 
and sticks, while the men struggle to break or steal through the 
hand of women to recover the cloth. Tlie game goes on till evening 
when one of the men succeeds in getting up the tree and securing 


* Transactions Royal Asiatic liociety\ I, 72, 
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tlie cl<'tli. 'While the contest continues bands of men and women 
take turns to Icid the attack and defence, wliile others in turn rest, 
drink, and eat. 

Pislii Ip Ilebtr in the sprino: of a.d. 1825 was visited by a party of 
Panch ilahal Bhils, mtui and women together, who came to his 
c.inip uith tiaiiibous in tlieir hands. They had a drum a horn and 
efiiim- otlier rude minstrelsy. They drew up in two parties and had 
a mock tight, the women with slen.der ])oles the men with short 
rudo'cls. At last some of the women began to strike a little too 
haisi, on «hich tiieir atdagonists lost temper, and closed so fiercely 
that the poor females were put to the rout in real or pretended 
tef-or.* At the ]>ag,ii'a in early Ashn'n, some Bhils outside of the 
Till ige keep the Nine-Night feast and ceremony in honour of Dnrga 
L'evi. They also in the Panch Mahals, as is common among high 
class Ilindiis, on the second day of A'l-Iirin sow' barley in a dish 
heaped with earth, keep it in the house covered with a screen and 
caroluliy watered and tended till the ninth day when it is cut a.s a 
siciillce to the goddess. Numbers come to see the barley cut. 
Li(]Uor is drunk and the seedlings are carried with music and thrown 
into a river or pond. 'I’hc people scramble for the seedlings, wear 
them in tlieir turbans till they dry,and even when withered cherish 
tliom as sacred relics. At Dlr-'ill they burn no lights, hnt for two 
days they driidc liipmr and sing. On Diviili Day a thanksgiving 
to the god.s is performed near the cattle-shed. In the morning the 
gri.'inid near the door of tlie eattle-slied is cleaned and a small circle 
is made with rice. In this circle besides a lamp seven tt/iv'd or 
lumps of boiled rice or maize are sot on seven leaves. A fire is kipt 
huruing tind clarified butter is thrown over it. One imin, generally 
the owner of the house, puts his hand over five hens, throw's water 
on them, and oti'ers tlunn to tli(“ gods, saying O Dharma Indra, 
this saei'ilico wo olfer to thee. Duiing tlie coining twelve mouths 
keep till our caitic free from di^-ease, do not make them ill. and 
increase tln in ami lc‘ kmdlv.’ At the ^aine time another man cuts 
tlie thieats of the hnis. A thir<l man with his hand sprinkles 
h'.pior on the eroimd, raying '■ () Dlairma Tudra, we pour this spirh 
to thee.” d'lie tntile, that is the cows and o.vin but not the 
huffaloes, with horns painted rod. are let out from the cattle-sheds, 
the hetidman’s catth-.-^lied being the fir.st to he opeiusl. A hen all 
the catt'e are gathered, they are driven fiver the ho'ly of a Bliil, 
general Is ii cow. herd, who lic-s on the ground at full len gth svitli hi.s 
Face down and for running tho ri^k of hemg trodden on receives 
from the headinau the jire'eut fiF a cloth or turban. Up to 1880, 
in Doliad and Jhaloil towns, theso turbans used to be given at 
Government cost. 

Besides these three regular festivals, the Bhils jierform three 
sacrifices or yd/i/r,*!. One on Dasara Day the bright tenth of A'nJirin 
(Septeinlier-October), and two, both of them field fe.ativals, one in 
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A'shdd (June-Jnly) when the green grass shoot.s, ami the other in 
A'shviti (September-Octoher) when the early or rainy se.ason harvest 
is reaped. On Dasara Day the sacrifice is ottered either to the 
goddess Kalika or Charannd or to the god Kachinnhhar, in A'xluuJ to 
the god Sarsel or Saluu, and in A'shvin when the crop ripens to 
the goddess Chamund. On all these occasions the sacrifice ov jdtar 
is performed with the same rites. On the day before the jdtar, tlie 
village headman cleans his house and at nightfall calls the Badva 
to recite incantations. The Pujari, or in the absence of the Pujari 
the Badva, with a loud voice calls the gods to be present. Through¬ 
out the night the Badva goes on singing. He first invokes the 
aid of Sarda the godiless of learning, and then sings the praises of 
Ganpati and other divinities, iucludiug the goddess Chamund and 
the god Kachumbhar. He recites the tale rd Ja.sma, the Od woman 
who rejected the love of king Siddhraj .Taisingh (ad. 1100). 
Early next morning the Badva becorae.s inspired by the god 
Kachumbhar. T<i ascertain if he is really inspired, or, as the Bhils 
say, if the breath has entered him, they send the Badva to bathe, 
and in his absence place in a line on the ground seven hlllds or 
apples of the hrl rEgle inarmelos tree. On his return the Badva 
is asked to point out which ap|.)le was first laid down. If be chooses 
the right one, he is believed to be really inspired. Certain of the 
persons pro.seiit then ask the Badva questions regarding their 
future, regarding the cause and cureof some sickness, the next raiu- 
fall, or the cattle plague. The jioople then accompany the Badva 
outside of the village to the spirit-yard or decaA/idii of the gml or 
goddess in whose honour the festival or jdtar is held. In this spirit- 
yard the Badva sings, becomes inspired, and is again asked a 
number of questions. After the breath or spirit of the g id has 
passed the Badva offers the .sacrifice of a buffalo or a goat, areuerally 
a buffalo on Da.saru Dav. The Badva throws a little water on 
the head of the sacrifice ; and if the animal shakes it.s liead, tlio 
offering is believed to be accepted. The headman then cuts the 
neck of the aniui.il with a sword. The head is separated from t. o 
trunk and placed near the image of the god or goddess, A« a 
libation to the deity the headman pours on tlie ground a litth' home- 
made liiiuor. The liver of the saci'itice is di'opped into the lire 
w'hich is kept hiirning at the time. The head of the aniiral is taken 
by the village headmaii, and the rest of the meat and hquor i- di.-- 
trihuted on the spot. Bometimes he.sides the three regular /dtnr^, 
to obtain rain or tor some other jmiqiose, the Panch ftlalials Bails 
hold spetial jdfars in honour of Gliodadevthe Hof-e (.'od whose 
temple stands on a hill in the Shahada village of Dohau.^ 
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> lu .Aiicust 1S77 AMio r.Viii hii.t \i-t f.illcn 2000 to 3000 ntiili eiw.'i’nppd on tha 
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The Bliile have four chief ceremonies, naming shaving marriage 
and death. Five days after a birth the child and mother are bathed. 
In the Reva Kantha no ceremony is performed. But in the Ranch 
Mahals the mother makes a circle of flour, piles litt'e heaps of flour on 
all sides, and sits in the middle of the circle when her female relations 
make her presents of money or clothes. On the tenth day the father 
and mother name the child. On the twelfth day in the Rewa Kantha 
the house is cleaned and a feast is given but nothing is done in the 
Ranch Mahals. At five years old the child’s head is shaved. The 
child’s aunt takes the hair in her lap, and, wrapping it in her clothes, 
receives a cow buffalo or other present from the chi d’s father. The 
next ceremony is marriage, which seldom happens before the boy is 
twenty and the girl fifteen. The fixing of a marriage between a 
young couple is arranged entirely by their relations. 'When the 
parents wish to marry their son, they send friends to the parents of 
the girl whom they wish to become their son’s bride. These make 
proposals, and present raw sugar and licpior, and if they accept the 
offer of marriage, the girl’s parents eat the sugar. After some time 
the boy’s father visits the girl and preienfs her with clothes and 
food. The betrothal is then complete. In the morning of the 
marriage-day the bride and biidegroom each at their own homes 
are rubbed with yellow powder. In the south, during the ceremony 
the bride’s party laugh and jeer at the party of the bridegroom, the 
men at the men the women at the women. After the ceremony a fire 
is kindled, and round it tl.e people dance, the bridegroom taking a few 
turns with the bride on Ins sliouider. When the dance is over the 
bridegroom gives all a drink Ixfore they leave. Then the biidegroom 
is bathed and afterwards, to guard agrdnst the evil eye, his eyes and 
eheeks are marked with soot or kojal. The biidegroom wears a 
turban, a long cat of country cloth, a waistcloth ilholar, and a sword. 
The party start with drums and cymbals to the bride’s village. The 
women follow singing. M hen they re-.eh the village, tliey stop a 
Couple of liundretl yards friiu the hride.s house. Here they are met 
by the bride’s father and a few friends. After saluting they seat 
themselves, and the amount fi.ved as the juice of the bride is countoxl 
out. Ihe bride’s father tlien gees U.ck to his house, tlu' bridegroom 
and his party following w th music. On reaching the house the bride¬ 
groom’s party are .seated oji cuio' side of a viaixlra or Ixioth built in 
iront of the door, dlie bride is then led in by her mother and seatid 
opposite the hridegroein, tJieir hands are joined, and the hems of their 
garments are tinl. 'llien, while three women sinir •'■ongs, the biide and 
bridegroom walk together twelve tmn s, the hiidegroi m leading for 
the first SIX and the lu’.de fiU" the sceiuid six, n.und a braiieh ( f the xiunfi 
Prosojus sjiicigera tree, placed in the middle of the booth. \\ hen this is 
over, the bride’s mother leads the bride and hridegroom into the house 
.md lays before them a dish of wheaten hr* ad and molasses, and with this 
the hride and bridegroom feed each otber in turn live tini. s over. Then 
the knot that fastened their garments is unL i ied, and the biidegroom, 
le.ying the bride, returns with h s friends to his own house. Here ho 
and his paity feed on rice and j.ulse sent hy the bride’s father. Mhen 
tne meal IB over they return to the bride’s. 'I lio n.otl,er brings out 
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tlie bride. The garments of the bride and bridegroom are again tied 
together, and, taking the bride with him, the bridegroom, accom¬ 
panied by his friends, returns to bis house. Among the Mahi Kantha 
Bhils women, as a rule, choose their husbands. But, on the fair day, 
at Tosina, in the north of the hlahi Kantha, if a Bhil takes a fancy 
to a Bhil girl, and can, without being found out, get her to cross the 
river with him, he cau c'aim her as his wife. If they are caught on 
the way the man is punished by the bride’s father. 

Though in theory a marriage should be attended with all this cere¬ 
monial, in practice the Bhils are very loose about marriage relations. 
A man marries a second or a third wife if the first wnfe does not liear 
children, or if she dees not get on with him, or if he does not like her, 
or if he has a large number of children and the work of the house is 
heavy. A woman marries again, not only if her husband dies, but if 
she falls in love with another man and can get him to take her and 
piy her husband his marriage expenses. The children, if there are 
any, remain wnth the father. An unmarried girl is allowed to live wdth 
any man she likes w ithont any ceremony either of marriage or betrothal. 
If after betrothal a girl goes to live with some other man, her husband 
has to pay her betrothed the cost of the betrothal eeremonj-. So, after 
marriage, if a woman takes a fancy to any man she may go and live 
with him if he is willing to pay her husband’s marriage expenses. 
When a man wishes to marry a whlow, if his proposals are accepted, 

1 he suitor is desired to bring to the house of his intended bride such 
presents as he cair afford, aahich are usually a petticoat of coarse chintz, 
a robe, a bodice, a necklace of beads, two pots of arrack, sixteen pounds 
of roasted peas, and two pounds of molasses, 'i'he match is then eoia- 
sidered settled. Taking some friends with him and the materials for a 
feast the man g(jes to the woman’s house where a company of her 
friends arc met. Next morning before daybreak the married pair 
have to leave the house. Marriage with a. widow generally takes the 
form of an elopement, the bride and bridegroom being received back 
after the bridegroom has made the bride’s friends and the headman a 
present. The couple pass the day after the wedding in some solitary 
place three or four miles from the village, from which they must not 
return till dusk, 'i heir friends send them meat and drink. 

Except in the case of a very voung child or when the cause of death 
has Ixxai sma'1-pox, (iujarat Bhils burn the dead as they say, wdth the 
sun as a witness, that is only during the day. M hen life is gone 
the relations bathe the body, spreswl a waisteloth d hot nr over it, 
and carry it on a rough bamlxio bier to the burning ground. At 
the burning ground the chief moumers sit near the body, while 
the rest of the party gather wood for the pyre. The son or other 
next of kin sets the pvre alight. M hen the body is half burnt 
the mourners bathe. On the way back to the deceased s house the party 
rest half-way between the deceased’s house and the burning ground, 
place five stones near each other, and to the branch of a neighbouring 
tree tie a small piece of the deceased’s wduding sheet. On returning 
to the deceased’s house the party smoke tobacco for a short time, and 
after saluting each other, go home. On the fifth day after death ten 
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to twenty filends and relations of the deceased come to the place where 
the small stones were laid and without drinking any liquor eat boiled 
maize (jlnKj.ir'i . After the meal they throw away the stones and 
the piece of the winding sheet, and return to th.eir homes. On the fifth 
dav as well as on the day of the or death-dinner the Jhalod 

P)hils have the special practice of sluiYung their mustaches. In Jhalod, 
where tliey are well to do, Bhils o-ive a death-dinner or Jcaita on 
th.^ twelfth day like upper class Hindus. Among the i^oorer Bhils 
the faiui ii-s Ilf ll\e (jr fix deeease.l jiersons subscribe and give one 
C'Uuliineil derdh-diuner, in some c.a^es two or tliree years after the death. 
For this deiith-dinnev much liquor is disrille<l and a dish called 
ijiW'iari made of ludi-iii corn o-pam and wheat boiled together 
is jirepared. When the guests, who (jftcu nuinbor two or three 
thousand, eonie t 'gother a Baval pours a quart of milk into a 
metal .salver ami in the milk sets a brass horse. Two of the 
deceased’s near la latioiis sipint donn holding the dish at arm’s 
length above their lieads. Then while the Ibival plays a one- 
sti iiiged guitar orwith a hand drum aceompauiment, the 
moiii ni’i’^ for an hour or two keep throwing into the dish money rice 
and Tmlian eorn. At lu'-t the salver .shakes and the image of the 
lioise fall.-, on its side in the milk. 'I’he mourners weep and wail. 
Li [iior is handed riniiid, and, m a. leaf, each guest is given a small 
dolt' of biiilod Tridiaa corn grain -11111 wlicat. When the meal is 
over all but relations leave, the Raval taking his perquisites, the 
br.ms horse and the salver full of grain. The relations usually 
brimg a goat or young baffalo or a few vards of country cloth as 
a present for the son of the deceased. If they bring cloth it is 
given when the rilhiLrers leave, if they bring a goat or young biiifalo 
it is at oiiee beheaded and the head thrown on the roof of the 
deceased's house. 'J'he Imdy is taken to a dnstance, cut up, 
cooked ami eaten, the relations hriiiging liquor to drink with it. 
If the d'cea-ed was a man of iinportance' a year or two after his 
d.-atli le - relations go to a stone mason and make him cat on a stone 
slab the tigiire of a man on horseback trith a spear in his hand, 
payimg him by the gilt of a cow or a she-biittalo. On the first 
k'l/if // /idht.t or dark fourteenth of .f.'/iri/i (.September-Octobm-) the 
stone, with processioa and driim-beating, is carried in a cart to the 
ileceased's hoii-e, when- it is washed, daubed with reilpowder, 
Covered w-itli a white cloth and again jilaccd in a cart, and taken to 
the village spirit-yard or rudluhi. 'I'liere a goat is billed, its blood 
sprinkled on th(> -tone, and its flesh coiaked and eaten with as much 
liquor as the party can afford. 

'J’iio two leading beliefs of the Bhils are in witchcraft and the 
evil eye. As has been noticed above almost all cases of sickness 
are traced to witches. As a witch alone is supposed to bo able 
to eat fowls, Bhil women in the Pauch Mahals never eat eitlier 
fowls or eggs. They even object to eat food which is brought 
in a vessel along with a fowl. To escape the inlluonce of the 
evil eye the Bhils turn their backs to each other w'hile eating or 
drinking. Except his wife and young girls no Bhil woman, even 
his sister or mother, will look at a sick or wounded BRjl, As a 
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rale women use neither the how nor the sworil. Only when tlie 
rains hold off and threaten scarcity, women "ith hows and 
arrows to the shrine of the villao^e f^oddess where tliey abase tlio 
goddess, smear lier idol with eowdung .and .':ing dance and leap 
as if preparing to commit a dacoitv or darorti by .stealing a haffalo 
from the herd of the nearest village. On such occa.sions the’ herds¬ 
men seldom offer any resistance. The captured huiialo is led in 
triumph to the goddes.s'’ shrine in the wonieii’s own village nnel 
is there killed with clubs and stiek.s. Bonml the diaicl hiilTalo 
the women dance and then distribute the flesh among themsedves. 
The Bhils say that the women perform this hnfTalee-killing cei’emony 
to sh.anie the gods into pity and to convince them how hard the 
times must be which compel women to take to arms. Ot the beliefs 
connected with driving or coaxing awaj' a linnian or a c.'ittlo 
epidemic the chief are that the village beadniiin or patel as I’epre- 
sentative of the village vows to wear no turban, to give iijr shaving 
his head, and sometimes to put on women’s clothes. ’J'he headman 
asks the Badva which of the g<.d.s is offended and what .‘-ncritiei .s 
should be oftored to ]iropitiato them. Someiimes to drive aw,ay an 
epidemic asses are made to plough a small plot of land. The pei'plc 
and the Badva go to the shrine of the offeuded deity and near the 
deity jrlace a small wooden cart, about a foot long, and a bnll’alo or 
a goat whose neck is decked with flower gisrlands, whose brow is 
marked with reclpowder or ;uid whose body is covereil with a 

red cloth. Before the deity tlie Badva sings until the cart beoiTjs to 
move of itself. The motion of the cart is believed to show that the 
plague hiis entered the cart whicli with the bulTulo or goat is lifted 
and driven out of the village in the direction shown by the Badva. 
Overjoyed that the plague is lettvitig the people follow dancing and 
shouting and beating their tomtoms. On hearing the proce.ssiuu 
coming towards them, tlie people of the next village marcli out with 
tomtoms to join the procession and take charge ot the animal and 
the cart from the lirst party who i-etnrn to their own village. If 
from the ne.xt vill.ige no ])cople come our the first villaireis leave 
the cart and the animal in tliis village, Imt this raiely happens as 
people are careful not to allow the plague to stay within their limits. 
The people of the second village take the animal and the cart to a 
third village and so on till .a village is reached where no one comes 
to take charge of the animal and the cart. This happens only in 
the forest or in a deserted village. Often in this w.ay the goat and 
the cart are escorted from village to village for forty or fifty miles. 

Bhils respect three forms of authority, their chief, the headman 
of their settlement, and the council of five. In the Mahi 
K^ntha where the Bhil chiefs .are left almost free to manage their 
affiiirs and where C[narrcls between ueighbour.s are not uncommon, 
the right of the head of the tribe to his clansmen s services is fully 
admitted. When he hears the kidki or shrill lougdrawn cry that 
the men of the village are wanted, a Bhil leaves any work ho may 
be doing, and attends the summons. On the other hand, if their 
chief uses his power in a way they dislike, the Bhils join together 
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to resist him. Every Bliil .settlement has its heaclinan, gamti or 
patel. This office, which is generally hereditary, gives the holder 
a position of respect and makes him referee in social disputes. 
Though in practice the rule is not always kept, the Bhil council or 
panchdyiif should be entirely composed of village headmen. This 
council decides all marriage disputes, puidshes breaches of caste rules, 
and, when the offender is penitent, fixes the amount of the atonement 
fine. In the Maid Kantha theft robbery and other serious causes 
of quarrel, which are punished as crimes in the more settled districts, 
are adjusted by a system of fines. Murder is to some extent an 
exception, and as a rule the rclati.ms of the murdered man do not 
rest till they take the murderer’s blood. Bhils pay special respect 
to the elders of their families. Unlike other Hindus a Bhil woman 
calls her husband’s elder brother father instead of brother-iu-law, 
and her husband’s elder sister mother instead of sister-in-law. A 
man gives the same titles of respect to his wife’s elder brother and 
sister. As a mark of respect a Bhil woman does not show' her face 
to members of the house who are older than her husband. At the 
same time the older men neither touch the w'oman’s body, nor her 
cot her clothes or her ornaments. 

During the last fifty year.s, except on the Main Kantha frontier, 
the Bhils have given up their turbulent and wandering habits, and 
are settling to the work of tilling fixed fields. Most of them are 
still very poor, though a few, cspeci.dly in the Punch Mahals, have 
of late years acquired some property. Of boys who have leariiod to 
read and write in Government schools, three have gained places as 
clerks and one is a village accountant. Some of the Bhils in the 
Gujarat Bhil corps prove intelligent and able men. 

Chodhra's, G0,G28, are found in Rajpipla, in IMandvi the north¬ 
east sub-division of the Surat district, and eastwards in the Dangs. 
The tribe contains five divisions, Bliarutia, Chautala, Chokapur, 
Tekaria, aud Yalvai, Of thete the highest division is the Chokapuri 
who are also called Paviigaria, from Pavigar hill. Thev claim to 
be partly' of Kajimt descent, and, according to their story, lived 
as carriers in the r{ai[»ut kingdoms of northern Gujarat, and fled 
south on their overthrow by the Musalmans. The men are stronger 
and fairer and the w'omon are better looking than those of the other 
early' tribes. Like Dhundias and Dublas, they live in wattle and 
daub huts, each by itself, iu a large cleanly’-kopt enclosure. Several 
own brass and copper dishes, but few have more than a scanty stock 
of cattle, some goats and fowls, and a few field tools. The men dress 
in a turban, coat, short trousers, and waistcloth. The w'omen keep 
their hair very tidy', and wear a coloured cloth over the head, a b<xlice, 
and a cloth round the waist. The men’s ornaments are silver brass 
and tin ear and finger rings, and, if well to-do, hands of silver at the 
elbow and wrist. Women wear round the neck coils of white glass 
beads, and, if well-to-do, a silver necklace, brass broodies on the arm, 
and tin or brass anklets. Though many can afford to eat millet, and 
on feast days wheaten bread, their every-day food is coarse grain or 
panic porridge boiled iu water and generally supped with whey. 
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They never feel <3n carea&ies ; but, excei)t the oow, bullale, horse, 
donkey, jackal, lat, snake, dog, and cat, they eat most animals. They 
are woodcutters and cultivators, some of them successful groweis of 
the hardier sorts of rice. They are quiet and courteous, much given to 
liquor, and almost all very jjoor. 

Among the regular gods, they honour Ttam, and of special guardians 
Palio and Siiuariyo boundary-gods and village-guardians. Their 
chief worship is paid to the spirits of their forefathers. That these 
may not wander from want of shelter and companv, they set apart 
near each village a plot of ground as the di>r^thaii or spirit-yard. 
'I'hey pay no special respect to Brahmans, and never make use of 
their services. On the sixth day after a birth they worship the 
goddess Chhatlu, feasting their friends on liquor and ](u!se. A boy 
is considered lit to marry after eighteen and a girl after sixteen. A 
man anxious to marry his son goes to the girl’s house, and, if the 
father is willing, enterta ns her parents and relations with liijuor. One 
or two days before marriage the bride au<l bridegroom are rubbed with 
yellow powder. On the marriage day, with music and a company of 
friends, the bridegroom goes to the girl’s house, and after the boy’s 
father ha.s paid the girl’s father Re;. 321 as dowry, and presented the 
bride with a robe a bodice and a silver necklace worth togetbei' 
about Ks. 13, the bride and bridegroom are seated in the marriage 
booth. Their skirts are tied by the women of the house, and together 
they walk four times round the pole of the booth. Music, dancing 
in which the bride and bridegroonr .join, and a feast of rice and pulse 
complete the ceremony. "When the bride leaves her father’s house, 
the father according to his means gives her a she-!)ulfaio or a money 
present. The practice of winning a bride by taking sersice with lior 
father is common among the Chodhrds. Before lighting the funeral 
pile Chodhras place cooked pulse au'l rice in the corp-e’s mouth, 
thinking it lucky if a crow comes and takes itawav. With th.s excep¬ 
tion the Cliodliras’ and Dlrandias' doalh ccrem nic- are tb,;; s.me. On 
the fourth day after a death a spirit-medium hahiUir nncr->, aeeom- 
panied by the friends of the deceased, takes a stone, and. groaulug and 
shaking as if possessed, sets it in the spirit-yard. He kills a fowl, 
letting some of the blood fall on the stone. Aoxt, he adds gr.iiu butter 
and liquor, and, marking the stone rod, eonsecrat(‘s it to the spirit of 
the deceased, covering it in some earcs by a (piaiutly ornamented hollow 
clay dome. Near the stone the friends set a small clay enw or 
she-buHalo for a woman or a horse for a man. Three times a 
year, on A/Zidri'/in May, on iJird^-n in July, and on Vivali in October 
the Chodhras in a body visit these shrines. They offer fowls go its 
and sheep, drink freely, and men and wuinen together close the feast 
with a dance. Except that the village patels appointed by (lovern- 
ment have some influence over them, the Chodhras have no headmen 
or leaders ; and, though tlie\' know and strictly keep to their position 
in the Hindu caste system, there is an entire want of caste organiza¬ 
tion among them. As a class they arc likely to improve, and in v.n. 1898 
had some of their hoys at Government schools. 
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Dhvindia's/ 102,479, are found chiefly in Chikhli Balsar and Paidi 
in the s-outh of the Surat district, and eastwards through Bansda and 
Dharampor over the western portions of KhAndesh. They are a small 
but well-knit and active race. Except a few, who are well-to-do, most 
of them li\e in huts differing little from Dubla huts. Their ordinary 
dress is, for men, a eap sometimes a turhan, a cloth for the shoulders, 
and a loincloth Uin^oti. In the rainy season they wear a sleeveless 
woollen jacket called karu-h. A Dhundia woman wears a loose cloth 
thrown or folded over her head, an open or a hacked bodice kdpdu, 
and a piece of cloth wrapped round the w^aist. Men’s ornaments 
•are earrings and armlets of brass tin and sometimes silver. lYomen’s 
ornaments are brass and tin nose and ear rings, round the neck 
coils of shells •and glass beads, round the arms at the elbow a plain 
solid tin baud, and from the elbow to the wrist bands of solid brass j 
on the legs solid bauds of brass from the knee to the ankle. If well- 
to-do, the iV'Se and ear r.ngs are of silver, and there is a silver 
wedding necklace called Joro, 

They are peasants and labourers. As a class, though not richer or 
more skilled, they hold a Irgher scicial rank than the Dublds and other 
early tribes. Except (. hodhrds these all eat food cooked by Dhundi^s. 
But a Dhundia dines with no one who is not of his own class. 

The favourite divinities among the Dhundias are Shamla Dev and 
Haria Dev, who endow men and women with prophecy and divina¬ 
tion. 'J'hey do not employ Brahmans as the Naiks are their priests. 
Their marriage and death customs differ little from those of Brhhmanic 
Hindus. 

On the sixth day after a birth the child is named and the goddess 
Chhathi is worshipped. M hen a marriage is to be arranged the boy’s 
father goes to the father of the g.rl. If the girl’s father is willing to 
give his daughter, two men and two women from the boy’s side come 
and are enti-rt-aincd with lupior boiled pulse and millet c-akes. A day 
is tixed fur tlic inarnagc, but w.thout consulting either a Brahman or 
Uie sbirs. Shortly bclore the man iage-clay the boy’s father sends with 
some clothes a pre-ent or dowry of Es. Id to Rs. 22. Forthreeor 
four days tefiire the mariiago both bride and bridegroom are daily 
rubbed with fragrant yellow jiowder or pifhi. On the wedding-day, 
led by one or two Xaik.s jilaying the gourd pipe or tur and the drum 
or thalij the bride and lier friends go in procession to the bridegroom’s. 
As they diaw near, the bridegroom, his mother wearing the modh 
headdress, and a band of his relations come out to meet them. When 
the br.de and her party have D'en led into the house the bridegroom 
IS scited on a cot in the marriage booth. The ceremonies are carried 
cn chiefly by the women, with, at some points, the help of a Xaik. 
While the women of the party sing songs, the bride, to show her wish 
to be an obedient wife, sweefis the floor, clasps a pillar, and declares 


' Un'.esa from the wor.i .Ihnwli the -,ijiaU wcednig h.irro« , and at, jM-rhaps dhar.rlidi 
the harrowers, like the ploufrhmen, ao denvatiou of the lamo Dhundia has 
D^en tracea >pe Eom (lov X, 70. 
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that empty water-pots are full. Then in front of a lighted lamp, 
while the rest sing, four married women tie together the hems of the 
bride and bridegroom-’s clothes. As they fasten the knot they sing d 

* Go to market and town, bring dates and cocoanuts. 

Eat mutton and fowls, eat them in shares. Have no 
quarrels. If she runs off, give her a kick, and bring 
her back,’ 

lYhen the song is ended, a Xaik nnties tire knot, strikes together the 
heads of the bride and bridegroom, and the eeremony is over. Then 
the men and w'omen join hand in hand in a dance. When the dancers 
have had enough, the bridegroom entertains the company with lhiok 
cakes and tdi/i or palm wine and, with her parents and friends, the bride 
goes home. After four days the bridegroom, with one or two of the men 
and women of his family, goes to the bride's house. Here be is enter¬ 
tained, and the same day, taking the bride with him, receives, as he 
leaves, a cow and a silver ring, or, if the girFs father is poor, a ring of 
brass. Men with no means of paying the dowry often offer to serve 
the girFs father for a term of one to hve years. During this time the 
suitor receives food and clothing, but his earnings go to his master. 
If he proves idle, he may at any time be sent off. Even when the 
three years are over, the girl may refuse him ; b\it, if she refuses him, 
he can claim payment for his services. When all goes w'ell, the 
regular marriage ceremony is performed. This form of service is 
called khandhadio or bride-purchase. When her husband^s funeral 
ceremonies are over and a dinner has been given in his honour, a widow 
may marry again. When a widow marries a second time, she leaves 
in charge of his relations any children >he may have had by her first 
husband. 

When a Dhundia dies the body is bathed and rubbed with turmeric. 
If the family is very poor, they bury the dead; but as a rule they 
burn the bcRv carrying it to the burning-ground with the jound 
of cymbals and drums. The widow goes with the funeral procession 
weeping, but not beating her breast. The pyre is kindled hv a son 
or other near relation, and when it is half burnt the mourners return 
to the house of the deceased and drink liipior. After two or three 
hours a few of the mourners go back to the burning-ground to see 
that the body has been wholly consumed. On the third day two or 
three men, with an earthen vessel full of tddi, go again to the 
burning place. Here they gather the ashes, sprinkle a little tddi 
over them, and drinking the rest of the liquor, set the empty jar and 
a dish of cooked rice on the ash-heap. Dinners are given m honour of the 
dead. 'lho...e wdio are poor wait tdl they find one or two families aho 
in mourning, and with them jo.n in giving a dinner. 'I ho w'ell-to-do 


* The GujaiAtr runs : 

\iii ntS-i, 

■MIIH >lRa iMlSl, s'aif «ic1l 
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have a feast of their own, asking friends from long distances, liiring 
Jogis or wandering fiddlers to amuse the guests, and keeping up 
festivities for several days. After ten or fifteen days a party of the 
deceased^s relations meet together. A holy man or hhayat of their 
own tribe is called, and a pointed stone, genei’ally about three feet 
long, A brought fiom the river, ami jdaeed among the memorials of 
the village dead in a small grove on the outskirts of the village. 
AVhen it is properly set. the bhaont smears the stone led, and, quivering 
all over as if spirit-pr.ssc'scd. kills a goat, sprinkl'iig its bleed on the 
stone. Close by the stone the goat is cooked, and with a full supply 
of liquor the partv including the hh xjat make merry. TMice each 
year, at Lird.\'j (July-August) and Piidli ((Jetobev), the dead many's 
friends visit the stone. They offer rice, and spiinkle the stone with 
some drops of a hen’s blood. They tlien go hack to their home and 
feast. 

In niost Phundin villages one fam'ly has the hereditary right of 
iieadsliip. The headman or ndii: is treated with respect, and is 
referee in private quarrels. But most of then’ snc'al d'sputes 
are decidel by a mass mecthig of the Ir.he nt one of the h'g funeral 
feasts. Breaches of caste rules are pun shed by fine, or, if the offence 
is heinous, hy, for a time, turn’ng the culprit rut of caste. Of the 
early tribes the Dhundids arc perhaps the most I'kely to improve. In 
the P^rdl sub-division of the Surat district peasants if this class are 
said to have a wonderful poner <.f memory. Ainete’-nine out of a 
hundred know accurately for ten yo.ar.s hick the amount of rent they 
have ])aid. Many (i them manage the’r land' with skill and success, 
and are hoginning to rend the.r eh Idren to schoid. In some of the 
native states on tlic hoide.s of .'run.t, freed from tlie competition of 
Ehdthela and other high-elas- cult\ator.s, the Idinndias, when well 
treated, sliow much capac.ty for .mproveiiicnt. .‘'otuc have holdings 
nith a }-early rental i f as mm li lU. -■00. dhe'C they manage with 
great labour and sk.ll, d.velng the Imd and .‘-haruig the crop with 
sub-tenants. Ainono- the larger hohlcrs tluj eu-ti m pievuds of setting 
apart small plots for each member of the f iraily. In their allotments 
the Women grow vegetables and the men gra n. The women take 
their vegetables to market, sell them, and with the proceeds buy clothes. 
Largo luJders advance gram and money, and in reeovermg their 
ontstaudmgs are said to show much for'hearaiiec. Though fond of 
liquor, the well-to-do are said seldom to drink to e.veess. 

Dubla's,' 12(1,fids, are found in Broach I!;ijpi]ila and Surat. The 
tribe contains eight snklivision.s, ikibas, Damards, Nardas, Balia's or 
Khodias, Sarvias, 'J’alavias with a specially high raid-;, Vtisdvas, and 
\ ohrids. The memkn-s of these clans seldom cat together and never 
intermarry. The Dublas or weakliiigs, .as their name is said to mean 


' T)uV)l;ib are imt weaker th-m the otlier forest trilws i.f .■.(uuli (lu 
means weakljri", the_\ may have "ot it heeauje the\ weu' tin tril.e 
to Ihi moK- rei'inf hiirh cla-.-. settlers, 


jar.it. If the name 
hi'bt anil test know-p 
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are a feeble people, soon aged by their hard life and their fondness for 
liquor, d’bey claim a strain of Rajput blood, speaking of their near 
relations and connections as Rathods.^ They live in small wattle and 
daub huts with conical thatched roofs. They have generally a shed 
close by with one or two cattle, a cow or buffalo, some goats and 
I fowls, a eart, a plough, and a hoe. Of house furniture there is only 
a rough bedstead a handmill and a few brass and clay pots. Of the 
men some dress like the poorer Kanbis and Kolis in turban waistcoat 
and waisteloth or short-drawers. But many of the less prosperous 
have only two cloths, one worn round the waist the other round the 
head. The women wear the openbacked bodice or kdnchali, and, round 
the waist, either the robe snl.a drawn over the head or the petticoat 
with a small separate headcloth. Except a few who have silver or tin 
finger rings, the men wear no ornaments. Unmarried women have no 
ornaments. Married women wear on each arm four bracelets and a 
solid ring of brass, and on each ankle a solid brass band. Some well- 
to-do families have silver and a few have gold ornaments. Though 
most live on porridge made of the coarsest grain, some can afford millet 
eakes, and on holidays even wheat. Of animals they eat the sheep 
goat rabbit and fowl. They will not touch the flesh of the cow nor of 
any animal found dead. Their favourite game is the quail lahli and 
the iguana paildgnh. So fond of the iguana are they, especially their 
women after childbirth, that the proverb runs ‘ A lizard tired of life 
makes for the Dubla huts.^ They are peasants and labourers, most 
of them ploughmen or hdlis, the hereditary servants of Bhatela 
1 Brahmans and other families of the better class of cultivators. These 
men work in the fields, their women acting as household servants in 
the master’s family. They are entirely dependent on their masters 
for food and clothing, and on the whole seem as wmll off as those of 
their tribe who are freer in name. As they mix much with the better 
class of cultivators, their ways are cleaner an<l their manners loss rough 
and peculiar than those of most early tribesmen. 

Their faith and ceremonies differ little from those of Brahmanie 
Hindus. Besides spirits and ancestors, they wor^hip Alahfidev llanuman 
and different forms of Mdta or goddesses. They treat Brahmans with 
respect, and, except in a few of the wilder Ullages, on marriage occasions 
and sometimes at the time of naming make use of their serviee.s. The 
chief jiartieulars connected with marriage are, when the boy is from 
ten to tweirty and the girl from ten to eighteen, the boy’s father goes 
to the house of the father of the girl and asks if he is wdling to give 
her in marriage. If the girl’s father agrees a Brahman is asked to fix 
a lucky dav. Three or four days before the marriage the bride and 
bridegroom are rubbed with pit hi or yellow turmeric powder. On the 
morning of the day, in the booth in front of their house, with the help 
of a Brahman the bride’s father and mother perform the planet-pleasing 


' This would seem a trace of the RAshtrakiita conquest of south Gujar.tt in tlie eighth 
century (A. D. 743). It further suggests'that'though Sanskritised in their land-grants 
to Rashtrakiita the Dakhan conquerors were commonly known as R^thods. Compare 
Bomhay Ga^ett€e^. I. Fart I, llP-120, 
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Section XII. ceremony. In the afternoon, with a company of his friends, the hride- 

Earcy^ribes groom, his eyes painted and a spot on each clicek marked black to keep 

Dubia's. cS the evil eye, starts with music and singing for the bride’s house. 

He is led in bv the hi idea’s father and set in the square space in the 
centre of the booth. The bride is brought in, and, as the sun sets, 
ceremonies are performed by a Brahman, almost the same as those 
practised by the higher classes of Hindus. The day closes with two 
dinners one at the bride^’s the other at the bridegroom’s. Among the 
Hublds a man may have more than one wife and a widow may marry. 
Except a few of the poorest who bury, the dead are burned. On the 
occasion of a death the friends meet in the deceased’s house, the women 
weep and beat their breasts. The body is set on a bamboo bier, and is 
carried by four relatives, who, as they pass to the burning-ground, 
chant the refrain, lidm bolo hhdi Rdni, Call Ram, brothers, call Rdm. 
On reaching the burning-ground, which is generally on the bank of a 
stream, the pyre is made ready, and when all is prepared, it is kindled 
by the chief mourner. The party waits by the coi’pse till it is consumed, 
receiving on return a draught of tddi jialm beer. Ceremonies are 
performed on the second fourth and sixth days after death, and on the 
twelfth a caste dinner is given. Except a single brass bracelet on each 
hand, a widow wears no ornaments. Between a.u. 1S63 and l86d, 
when ]alx)ur was dear, many Dublas loft the families they formerly 
served and worked as free labourers. Since then they are said to have 
found their old position as ploughmen or /lalis securer and not more 
hard. They are not without class organization, referring their disputes 
to a few hereditary leaders or paUla. With the help of their masters’ 
capital and supervision many of the hereditary servants are skilful 
husbandmen, though when left to themselves they cultivate only the 
hardiest grains. Except when out of work they are honest and” well 
behaved, poor, and excessively fond of liquor. They have for some 
years been sending their boys to school. To encourage them the police 
of a few villages have Ix-en put under the cliarge of Dubla headmen. 

Oa'mta'8. Ga'mitS or Ga'mta’s, 52,019, are found in the north-ea^t and 

east of Surat and eastwards thrijiigh the Gaekwar’s territorv into 
Khandesh. As among Bhils the name Gamta answers to piitfl or 
headman, this would .seem to be a rather superior subilivision of Bhils, 
and the right of levying taxes, which till lately was enjoyed bv some 
of their village-^, confirm.s this view. To look at, they differ in no 
marked way from the ordinary Bhils of southern Gujarat. Some 
shave their heads while others wear the hair long. The women wear 
the hair oiled and braided. They live in huts eight or ten euldts long, 
the w’alls of baml»o and wat"tlc plastered with mud, and the roof 
thatched with grass. Their c-hief food is bread or porridge made of the 
coarser grains ndgli Eleusinc coracana or kodra Paspalum scrobiculatum. 
They eat the sheep goat rabbit and fowl. They will not bmeh the 
flesh of the cow nor of any animal found dead. 'Ihe men wear a scanty 
turban, a loincloth langoli, and a M-aistcloth. Their ornaments are 
silver or brass bracelets. The women wear a cloth over the head a 
bodice, and a cloth round the waist. Of ornaments they wear brass 
earrings and coils of glass beads round the neck. Only girls wear solid 
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bands of brass on the legs. They are peasants and woodcutters. They Section XII. 
worship Vagh Dev Samla Dev and Devli Mata. They never make use Early Tribss. 
of a Brahman’’s sernces nor pay them respect. Men of their own Ca’mta'e. 

caste act as their priests. On the sixth day after a birth the goddess 
Chhathi is worshipped and relatives are feasted on tadi or palm wine. 

An old woman names the child. Among the Gdmtas marriage takes 
place when the boy can climb a palm trce^ generally when he is about 
twelve years of age. The boy’s father goes to the father of the girl, 
and, if he agrees, the boy’s father feasts the village on tddi spending 
Rs. 4 to Rs. 5 and the marriage day is fixed. A few days before the 
marriage the boy^s father with his relations goes to the house of the 
girRs father to pay the dowry Rs. 25 and give the girl two robes and 
a bodice. He and his party are entertained with bread fowls and tddi. 

On the marriage morning the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with 
turmeric powder. Later in the day, with music and accompanied by a 
party of his friends, the bridegi’oom wearing a sword, goes in the direction 
of the girl’s house. He halts under a tree close to the girl’s village, 
when the bride’s father, bringing the bride and a party of his friends, 
comes out to meet the bridegroom and feeds him and his party with 
kodra and tddi. Next with the bride and bridegroom both parties set 
out for the bridegroonr’s where a woman ties the hems of the bride and 
bridegroom’s robes. The newly married pair dance together in front 
of the house and their relatives embrace them each paying them 
about a quarter of an anna. When the dance is over, the bridegroom’s 
father gives a dinner, and the bride’s party return to their home 
leaving the bride at her husband’s house. After five days the bride 
comes back to her father and again after five days more goes to her 
husband. Polygamy and widow-marriage are practised. When a 
Gamta dies the body is bathed, rubbed with turmeric powder, and 
borne with music to the burning givound. d'he pyre is kindled by the 
priest, and when it is cousutued, the mourners bathe and return to 
the deceased house and drink tddi. On the following day the 
mourners gu to the burning ground, gather the ashes and throw them 
into a river, and again drink td<li. If well-to-do, on the fourth day, 
and if poor, after a month or two, his nearest relation rubs redlead 
sindur on a stone, sets it up as a kinifn/ii or memorial in honour of the 
dead, and gives a dinner. The Ciamtns have no headman and no caste 
organization. None of them send their boys to school. 

Ka'thodia's, Kath or Catedm-makers, 49S, are found in the Kathodlas. 
states to the oast and south-east of Surat. In their talk they mix 
Marathi with Gujarati words, and have a story that they origin¬ 
ally came from the north Konkan. Like the lowest of the early 
tribes, they are small hard-featured and black. The men shave the 
head and grow a slight straggling lieard. The women dress their 
hair oiling it and braiding it in a long fillet. The huts are of 
mud-daubed bamboos, and the roof w'hich is conical in shape is 
thatched with grass. Besides porridge and cakes of the coarser grains, 
they eat almost all animals. The horse, the ass, the cat, and the dog 
they will not eat, and they refuse the flesh of an animal found dead. 

The men wear a headcloth loincloth and waistcloth. Those who 
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can afford them wear tin earrings and brass or silver linger rings. The 
women wear a headcloth a Lotliee and a waistcloth. Their orua- 
inents are earrings fasteneel to the hair with a eliain and hook, coils 
of glass Leads round the neck, and solid bands of brass on the arms. 
Xo anklets are worn. They are labourers and catec-hu*makers, most 
of them ]ioor and so low in position that their touch is ludd to defile. 
The Kcitlu'dias worship Bhildev. They pay no respect to Brhhmans 
and never make use of their service.s. Among the Kathodias the first 
rite is on the sixth day after a birth. On that day female relatives 
are called, the g'oddess Chhatlii is worshipped and some rice-figures of 
the goddess are set on the ground with a lamp near them. 'J he father 
or mother names the child and the guests are fed on thick cakes and 
liquor. Both boys and girls commonly marry at about fifteen. The 
women of the hoy’s family fix on a girl and, calling on her father, ask 
her in man-iagc. If he is willing the agreement is sealed by a drink of 
hquor. A few days after the hoy’s father asks the bride to his house. 
He gives her a pre>ent of clothes and the marnage-day is fixed and 
Hs. 3 i>aid as dowry. At their own houses on the marriage morning 
both the bride and hridegivom arc rubbed with turmeric. In the 
afternoon, wearing a sword with a Konkna playing the drum and 
accomp.anied by a party of his friends, the bridegroom goes to the 
bride. When the briilegroom is seated in the marriage-booth, tlu! 
bride is lei] in by lu r l.irother, and the skirts of the bride’s and bride¬ 
groom’s clothes are tied by the Konkna drummer. After a time the 
knot is unloosed, and, while the women on both sides sing songs, her 
brother lift.s the bride and his uncle lifts the biidegroom, and they 
dance round the drummers joining them in the dance. If the girl^s 
father is well-to-do he fea-ts the bridegroom’s party. After the 
feast is over the bridegroom leaves, taking the bride with him. She 
stays with him five days and then after five days with her father 
goes to live with her huslianil. Polygamy and widow-marriage are 
allowed and practLed. AVheii life i;. gone the body is bathed, rubbed 
with turmeric, laid on a bier, and borne to the burning ground. After 
it is laid on the funeral ])ile, cooked rice is put in the coipse’s mouth, 
and the pile is liohted at both ends. AVhen the whole is consumed, 
the mourners go to their homes, stopjiing on the way for l.quor. On 
the third day they visit the burning gi’ound and gather the ashes, 
throw a little into the village, and on the top of the ash-heap place 
some cooked rice. Tlien in front of tliem in the deceased’s name tlie 
chief mourner feeds young children on cooked rice. A funeral feast 
is given when the relations can afford to pay its cost. They raise no 
tombstone and have no other ceremonios in honour of tlio dead. They 
have a headman and a caste committee. None of their ciiildren are 
at school, and they show no sign of improvement. 

Kolgha's, Ids, are found in the states to the south-east of 
Surat. They are one of the lowest of the early tribes. Though 
reckoned impure they will neither eat with nor touch a Bhan^ia. 
To look at they do not differ from the other early tribes. Their huts 
are about twelve feet long by six broad witli sides of branches and 
roofs of grass Their goods are a few clay pots, and if well-fo-do 
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a hand griudstune. The men’s dress is a cap or scanty turban, a 
waistclotb, and a loincloth; tlieir ornainents are earrings and a 
brass hand at the elbo\u. The women wear two cloths, one thrown 
over the head and shoulders tlie other wound round the waist. Only 
a few of the well-to-do wear the bodice. Of ornaments they have 
earrings, two or throe soiid brass bands on each arm, and one or two 
coils of glass beads round the neelv. Anklets are not worn. They are 
hereditary servants, labourers, and woodcuTers. As a class they are 
badly oli, -some of them so poor as to have to eat roots, and at times to 
fast for two or three days tog-ether, 'i’hey worship Hanuman Bhil 
Dev and Kakabalia the small-pox goddess. They pay no respect to 
Brahmans, and have no priests of their own class. On the sixth day 
after a birth, the goddess Chhatlii is worshipped and a dinner is given 
of thick millet cakes and liquor. AVhen a marriage is to be arranged 
the boy’s father goes to the house of the girl. If her father is willing, 
some days after the boy’s father goes to the girl’s house and gives her 
a robe and a pair of solid brass armlets. At this time the marriage 
day is fixed. On the marriage day the bridegroom, with his father 
mother and friends, and some Konkna niu?icians playing the n.adhul 
drum, go to the girl’s house. His father pays the girl’s father Bs. 3 
as dowry. The boy and girl are seated face to face on a blanket, and, 
while the women of both parties sing songs, the bride and bridegroom’s 
skirts are tied and each of them says the other’s name. Then the 
whole party, men and women, dance together in pairs, the bride and 
brideg'room joining. After the dancing is over dinner is served, and 
when dinner is tiiiishoJ the bride and bridegroom, their skirts still tied, 
are carried on his friends’ shoulders to his father’s house. On reaching 
the bridegroom’s house the skirts are untied. The bride stays with 
iier husband for two or three days, and after spending two or three 
days ni'ii'C with her father, returns to her husband. Polygamy and 
widow-marriage are allowed and practiced. A dead body is bathed, 
placed on a b.er, and earned to tiie river-side. The funeral pyre is 
lighted at liotli ouiL. and when tlie wliole is coiifumed tlie mourners go 
to their houses, stopping on the wav to have a drink of fad! or palm beer. 
()n the third day the ashes of the dead are gathered and (ddi is sprinkled 
over them. Those who can afford it give funeral feasts. The 
Kolghtis have no headmen. Tlieir social disputes are settled by the 
whole caste. Thev show few signs of impreivemont. None of them 
send their boys to school. 

Konkna’s, l'*,S55, are found only in the southern piarts of 
tho Surat district and eastwards in the Dharaiupor and Bansda states. 
'Jdicir name would seem to show tliat they have passed into tiujardt 
from rhe Konkaii. ’!’o look at tlicy are like the Tliaiia Varlis, and 
are said to have lieen driven northwards by the pressure of the great 
Durga Devi famine f.v.u. ld!)d-ll'>3). Thci' speak a mixed dialect of 
Gujarati and Mariithl. Tlicv live in wretched huts, with no furniture 
hut. a sleeping mat, a hand-mill, and a few clay-jiots. Except a few 
who wear a ea]) or turban and have brass tin or silver ear or linger 
rings, the men’s dress is a loincloth l.ani/oti and a headcloih. A 
few of them wear cheap ornainents of brass tin and silver. The 
u ItiM—11 
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Wi meii let t!ieiv liair liiing’lo.isc, 'i liov wenr a cluth ovor the lioa'l, 
an o)'(!n’..ackc.l l:'>ii;ce, and a waVlchjth. Some ii!' the well-to-do 
wear a ;-i!ve:' n.eckhwe or the ro'-t in'^k-i-tiing-s of glass bead- 

;i!id bra.'S Ijra'-eh-t-. No anklets aie uorn. 'I'l.ey ui'e labonrors and 
I ulti\ a; or?. Aio'-t "1 th.’in t;'d lixeil held.-, hi;t Ivn e vc-ry httle -tock. 
and do t’he greater parr , f the rvork with their hands, .^oine, wiio 
from want of imil"'-!,s. t’leinsen,-- dr.ig the jlongh are ealieil 
,ii.s' or hand-p.. nghnien. 

I'hos' W! rsliiji Pr.thm and \ .igh T.'s. llrahin. a stone plaeed near 
a siiiiii'i Pro-Op'S spie’ger I tu-e. i.- su[ jdird with a claw horse and 
lamjostand'anil ;i riagy Ndth. a uoi den jd’dir with a tiger cut on it, 
)- generally Covered w 1!!i red ./'.o'er jov.iler. Koiikna- show I’r. h- 
mans no r.espLfi. and never teaks use of their serviees as priests* 
'i'heir chief eeremon’es are (.n a woman’s first jiregaianey a dinner of 
pulse mil'et cukes and lep.ior. and on th> Sixtli day after a hirth a. 
dinner to rvomen. 'ihe a-ge for marriage lasts among hoys from 
.sixteen to twenty an 1 ainong giiU I’r-om fifteen to eighteen. When 
he has found a girl iil;e.\ to '>.> a g'ood inatcii f..ir his son. ^'lie boy’s 
father witli one or two friends, he.aring a jar of liquor worth eight 
annas, o()f-to the honse of ih'father of rlie girl. Ji’tlie giri’s father 
agrees after lire or six days the biide and her friends go to the how’s 
father’s hou e, Li.|nor is drunk, nu.l the boy’.- father givi-.s two 
ro'.es and a bodii-e t ' tl.e hrid'X and to his son a ttu'ban, two cloths, 
and a l.dncloth ln.fjfri. The wedding-day is then hsed. For a few 
days before tno welding tin- bride and bridgerooia are daily rubbed 
with \edow powder, and the Ijridegrooni’s fathei' sends to the father of 
the bride eight or ten nuipcs as dowry. On the aj(pointed day, with 
music and singing, tlie liride's party goes in jiroeession to the liov'.s house. 
Here tlmy are met by tlm bridegroom’s father and seated in a booth in 
front of his h.on-c. ’1 he bride and bridegroom are then made to sit on 
a blanket, and their skii'ts are tied by a woman in front of a lanijn 
Faeh says the otlior’s naiiio and the km t i- untied. Afttw tlie men of 
the party have snug- and danced, the br.degroo.n’s hither g-ivo aibnuer 
of rice pulse ami liquor. I lei' iricml- leave i he briiie .iiiil r. turn homo. 
Afts'i' liv'e nay- -ne goes to ner lath.-r's Iieiu-e, and aflc]* li\e da\'-' 
more gO's back t.i her hiisliand. Aim ng' tlie Konkmis the pracliee of 
servdng lor a wile l.hninhi,}m jirciai.s. Polyganiv is allowed and 
practised, and rvid.iw.s m.ay marry amain. ()ii Id.- agreiiing to ]iav her 
hushand tiie uinonnl, lie spent as down', a woman niav leave her 
husband and go to live with another man. 

Among the Ivonkmis the dead body i-- bathed, ruhlx'd with turmeric, 
and carried on a bier to the bm-niiig-ground. d’he mourneis hatiie in 
the river. 'Jhe iwrc is kindled by a .-on or oIIkt near rchuion, and 
when it is half burnt the mourners return to the hoii-e of tlie deceased 
and drink fd.// palm-wine. Gu the third day eight or ti n men mo to 
the bnrning-oroiind, gather the ashes, spi'inkh; w'alcr over them^’and 
return home. (Jn the fourth day ,a dinner is given to iclationii and 
clansmen; at the end of a year a silver image of the dead is set, nn in 
the himse, and in front of it a lamp is lighted even two or (iirec da vs 
Ihe Konkmis have a well-organized caste system. When a Kon'kini 
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suspects liis wife of adultery, he calls a luecthig of the tribe. A 
cfiiincil or iiunchaia! hears the charge, and, if it is jirovcd, hue il.e 
adulterer. Part id the tine is spent on lirinc.r, and the rest is nuule over 
to the eoaii-dainant. 

Ma ngs or Ma ngela's, 65-3, are found in Baiisda and other 
states to the south-east of Surat. They are s.ai.l to liav ea thin h.ilf- 
btarved look. Except the lop-knot the men shave t!\e head. Ihey 
grow a thin scanty heard. The women wear the hair oiled and braided 
ill hhiriitha fashion. They live in liuts ahont nine feet long by si.v 
broad, the walls of baiahoo and wattle plastered widi mud, the roof 
peaked and thatched with grass, the hor.se gooils a few el.ay pots. Their 
chief food »■ bread or pornd.ge made of .ob.d/ Eleu.liie coraeana rice and 
pulse. Except tlie dog the cat and the uss. whose dead bodies they will 
not touch, M.ings eat all animals. Tu the evening they drink t'tdi or 
palm wine. 1 hey smoke and ehew tobacco. 'J he men wear a scanty 
turban a waistclotli and loincloth and, for oniaincnis. a brass ring in the 
upper part of the ear, a solid hand of brass at the elijow, and a brass linger 
ring, d'he women ivi-ar a cloth over tlie head, a bodice, and a cloth 
round the waist. Of ornaments they wear a silver chain on the head, 
earrings, cmls of glass beads round the neck, and ylass bang'les at the 
wrist. They wear neither anklets nor toe rings. They make baskets 
and winnowing funs, and though ])oor are letter oif than many of the 
wild tribes. iSocially they are perhaps the lowa.'st. Mo Hindu will 
touch them and even the \ itoiias themselves ‘ impure.'’ will not eat at 
their houses, d liey worship llanunnin and Ylari Ylat.i. '1 hey never 
make use of a Llrahman’s services nor pay them any respect. Among- 
them is a class of men calleil JJAid-f who claim to he ( f Brahman 
descent and ac' as their priests More than other wild t'rihe', their 
ceremonies re,-eiiib!e iliose of high class Hindus. On .i tixod ilay in 
the seventh'moiilh of a wmuau’s iir.'-t j-veguancy ii\i; \^ omen nil her 
la]i with eoeoaiiul kernels a.ial rice oi wheat. I' lU'iids ,'iie i'cd ( n rice 
and pulse ill' thi,.k cakes luiittou and liguor. On tiic sixth (lay aftei 
'irtii rhe giiddt'ss L'ldia’lr wor-hiped. (u, die iiim-r w .ill (_■£ tin- 
house lines .jl: redpowder /.i.- .'l,'' and tiinucnc are drawn. I’.ice is 
thrown at the drawing, a la-iip is lighted before it, and a dinner is 
gi'.eii, 'I he s.mie day the [iriest nana s tlie , hild aud is [laid b ann.as. 
M hen a Mang linds a girl suited to lie his sou's wife he asks her 
father. If the girl's f.ither is willing the boy’s father leasts the village 
on lii[uor. s[iending about Its, b when the da.y for the marriage is fixed. 

S 'iiie da\s alter the g.rl and hi'r tnends go to tl.e hciy s fathoi''’s 
liousc. She re ew es two I'obi'.-, . 1 . liodiee and a silver ornament. For 
tw'o (lavs liefoi'e tb.e luarriage the hr de and In'ide'crooni ai'e rubbed 
with tunnera [.owder, f)ii llic marriage (lav in the afternoon, W'ith 
music' and ae.'oni[iaiiied hv a [>art \ of ins friends, ihe lii'idegroom rides 
to the “'iris hou.se. jlere he i-. met hv the hi ide's iiieiids a’ld led to 
the eiitranee (.f a booth inside of which the girl E seated. A ligliied 
lamp rejireseuting ihe Ihe-god is [ilaeed <'U a. raised sipuire or c/ion’ 
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Section XIII. in the centre of the booth, and the btide and brideo'room kneel before 
EiRLY^RjBrs. fbe lamp, while the cv.jmen of the party ^ino- sonot^. The priest ties 

Mangs. tbe hems of their garments and join> tin-ir liaiuls. Then the knot is 

unfastened and the iiiarriao-e is over. A dinner follmvs. 1 he bride¬ 
groom and his party stay three davs with the girl’s father and then 
take leave the bride going with them. After four davs slie comes back 
to her father’s and after four davs more goes to her husband. 
The father ef the bride gives a silver nr brass ring ora cow or heifer to 
the bridegro(jm. Polygamy and widoiw-marriage are aJlowed and 
practised. 

The iMaiigs bury the dead. 'When a iMang dies the women wail 
but do not beat the breast. The hndy is Ijathed and rublj«d with tur¬ 
meric. ll, is covered with a new cloth, tied on a hamlioo bier, and 
carried to the burial ground. A pit is dug and the body is laid in it 
and covered with earth. 'I ho mourners bathe, return to the deceased’s 
house, have a drink of t'nli and go to their homes. On the fourth day 
early in the morning rice is cooked, rolh'd into small balls or ]‘i)id and 
covered with the heart of a cock. 'J he rice-halls are placed in the 
deceased’s liuuse and after lying for a few hours are thrown into run¬ 
ning water. In tlio afteiiioon a dinner is given. A silver image of 
tile dead i.s kept in the house and in front > f the image every se\en or 
eight da.}'s a lamp is lighted. Kaeh family keeps >mad silver jilatcs 
each with an emhosrcd figure of the dead. Among the Hangs some 
nien withtlie title of Patel are chosen to settle social dis])Utes, A man 
guilty of breaking caste rules is hneil and the money is spent on drink. 
The .Apings show no signs of imjiro\emeiit and send none of their 
clrklren to seho(, 1, 

Naiks. Na'iks, 0d,u72,’ arc found in the soutlr and oa«t of Surat. The 

tribe contains four subdivisions, Clndivals, Gabads, Kadlr'uls, and 
A'Tiebas. Ch.iliwils and Niclais e.at together, but iiot with Gabads nr 
Kadhi'wU. None of them interinarrv. 'i'beir name suggests that tins 
elan a,*: one time lieM the jd.aeo of le.ulers among the rthundias. 
'I'hough they do not c,-it with tla'iii, Uliundi.is still t reat Naiks with 
special resp. et at DhnndLi marriages ami other t'creiuonies giving 
them sorucwhjt tlic jTaco of I'rahmans. 'I’ho men do not differ in 
appearance nr hmss fmm 1 (iihlas. Rut, except among the hudiee-woarers 
cludi\r<, ihe women's <lress is seldom more than a waist and liead 
cloth. Ijike the Itlmndias thev arc jieasants and labourers and their 
huts and hnii-chn]d goods, and e.xcejit in the frillowing ]iartieulars, 
their helii f- imd customs differ little from those of the Dliundui.s. 'J lie 
Naiks’ -pcc'al pu'c'ilces aie, at marriage, to tiv the driwry or r/c/', paid 
by tin ljn\R father, at its. 11], and, if he is well-to-do, lor the 
brides fatlurr to give a cow a .slie-bnffalo or a goat. Instead of one, 
the father of the liride sends lour letters of invitation, and, instead of 
by w'omcn, the marriage knot is tieil by men, 'I'he Xaiks are fond of 
music, playing the tur drnm on occasions of betrothal marriage and 
death. At hodrothal and marriage, men and women dtince, both 
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singly and in pairs. Drops of tnrmeric-water ai’e sprinkled on the Section XII- 

dead, and, after the body is burnt, the mourners return, drinking liquor eari-Tteibes. 

on their way home. A year after a death, with the help of a holy man Na'iks. 

or hhanni, a stone is brought from a river, and, by a party of the 

deceased’s friends, is set up as a memorial stone or khatran in the 

family ground. On setting it ujr, either the holy man or a member of 

the family rubs the stone with redlead, kills a hen and sprinkles its 

blood on the stone. Then iMata the mother enters the bliagnt. He 

trembles all over, and says to the spirit of the dead man, ‘ See that 

you do not disturb this family.’ After the ceremony is over, the hen 

is roasted and eaten by the party, and every year, at Holi time, a hen 

is offered to the memorial stone. They have some class organization, 

referring their disputes to ceitain hereditary headmen or 

Na'ikda'P, 6151, are found only in the wildest parts of the Panch Naikda's. 
Mahals and Rewa Kantha. The name Aaikda or httle Naik is 
probably due to their being held inferior to the Broach Talahdas who 
were formerly known as iSiaiks. Of their origin as a separate class twm 
stories are told. One that their ancestors were grooms to the Ausalman 
nobies and merchants of Champaner who took to the woods when 
(a.D. 1550-1570) by the decay of that city their employment was lost. 

The other account states that they are descended from an escort sent 
by the raja of Baglan to the raja of Champaner.^ The Naikdas are 
generally small thin and wiry. They can endure great fatigue, are 
remarkably active, and are not wanting in courage. They are black- 
skiimcd with dark eyes squaie faces and harsh irregular features. 

Among both men and wfunen the hair is worn rough and long. 

Their dwelling is a hut, the frame of rough timber, the walls of reeds 
and bamboo generally pla-tered with cowdung and clay, the roof 
peaked and thatched with grass and dried teak or palm leaves. The 
house is divided into two parts, one for the cattle the other for the 
family. In f unit is a platform wheie gra-s is stored and mckio/n Bassia 
latifolia llower:- and oars of Indian corn arc laid to dry. I’he property 
of a Aaikda f.unilv is small. Of farm stock sometimes there are a few 
cattle and generally a goat or two and some fowls. ()f held tools a 
few have a plough, the rest ipuly an axe and a hoe. Of honse furnltnre 
there is a rnugh stone handmdl, a long wooden jiCstlo, and iu the ground 
a small \YOod or . tone mortar and some clay pp'ts. The men wear 
a few yards of dirty tatleied cloth round the loins and a second 
cloth round the brow' showing- at the crown the ruttted hair. The 
wiiincn W(_‘ar over the shoulders a dark blue or red cloth or .saf/v, a 
petticoat, and sometimes a hodrcc. Except tin and brass carnngs the 
men wear no oniameuts. The women wear tin earrings, necklaces of 
lieads or shells and bras- bangles and armlets in shape and make, 
except that thev wear oiilv one instead ol many tiers, much like tUose 
worn hv Bhil woim.'ii. 'I'licir ordinary lood is, besides the coarser 
grains, Indian corn jnilse and oi-casionally rice. Except the a-s crow 
and sna.ke the Aaikdiis eat any kiinloH ilosh ; l.oge black a.as, srpiirrels, 


^ Mr, tS-tiui-slMnUiir jit liis- A‘A‘‘riuU of Kaiulm, 
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monkev.s wliom they jokiiifjiy cull tree sheep, and even dead animals, 
For months in each year, wlieu tlicir stuck uf grain i.s done, most of 
them live on wild I’rnit and eilib!e roots. I’hey are much given to 
iiiahi'jla sjiii'it, and at their festivals diink to evress. 

The Naikdas are l;u>ourers and woodcutters. Only a few own hulloeks 
and plong-hs and till fixed fields, dlost are content with rough hillside 
tillage, hiirning brushwood and among the allies sowing- the coarser 
pianics. 'When the seed con cs iij) ti.i Xaikda raises in the urildie of 
the ele-iring’ a rude jdatform i ii four j^osts and on this lie -stays night 
and day watching the cro]i. Ih:s;d^s cnitivating- the-.' ga.ther the 
fiowr-rs and berries uf the hml tre--, si me iiudicinai rm.ts imd.barks, 
gum lac honey and v.ax. As woodc-atters they are either hired by 
fore.st ciffic-ers or by iarg-c landholders (-r oi'tcner themselves cut timber 
a'nd bring- it for sale to tioillira and other markels. Tn almost every 
part of the work their wuuu.-n hel]i them and 'rhey seldom leave th.j 
district in seartli of employment. 

In A.D. 1S18 ulu-n tlicy first came under Dritish rule the Naikda.s 
had the woist possii.de name for savage cruelty. In .v.n. ISl'iJ they 
were said ‘ to i■.xcf-ed the i-lhils in tlu ir prela-^'-ry and lawless habits, in 
their cruelty bleodtliir'tincss and I-a'c of in<!e[-''udenee, and in the 
total dj.sreg-ard of all tlie cu-c ans and 'images of social life.'’‘ 'J heir 
chic's usedi to org-a;;ise fomi's and engage ‘rjn-lhi.s and Makr.-inis to 
help them. Numl.ei--- oi‘ ealtk- were (-• t‘-d and le pl in the hills 
until ransomed. The proceeds of tlie raid wee then disU-;bLiti.d among- 
all -who had taken a part in it.- In i.n. iM.iS their ilepredations 
heeanie so dar ng- tint a b j-ee l ad o he sent ag-a nst them. For some- 
years they Wole more i-rdi-rly. lint in .r.n. l-l.", 1 they were still a 
pecnharly savage ami predatory class living- in tin- most remote and 
imjei'vi' Us foiests." Tn .\.n. l-s.iT c-ertiiin of the le.id.ing- Guiar-d nin- 
tlneers tried to raise tlu-ni l-'i n-vod. 'fho attenijit \sas r ' s'-me extent 
successful ljut v.a'de.aycd ti:! to-i late t j cau-e mm.-h mis- h'ef. lu Isd's 
the Niiikili..' I'.eic sijrrcd up t > i-ebel,:, n le- i,ne id tile.]- h'lli- men o;- 
bhii'i,'i/s. A ti |-i-c of i>\i-ra thoii'-ind f k ‘ and hoi-.-e \\;;h inne l-l’il-opcau 
oiheei-s v.as ut ag-anisf iheiu.^ At th.- be-, inning of the caiepaign 
their leader, cch-im it was beic \.’d n-- bubet Cfni.d harm, \-.a-- fortunatel’. 
shot, and the i-;sing- was at an i-ml. Suiee then tiic liilio has lemadied 
cjuiet. 

l.azy tliriltliss and fon 1 o| drmk, the Naikdds ar-- p-ior, most of 
them ‘link in ih-l.t. 'J he \eari\- iiu-o ne of a Aaii.da f.-inniv miv' 1-e 
e-timated at Ps. mi t.,, JJ.,. lij.. ti,,.])- mout'iiv e-^poi.-e, al ii'. .d to 
Ks. < Thoiajh they cal i-arnon aii-l rank among- ihe\oi\- lowest ei.i'st.- 
tlieir tom b i.s n..; held to cause pollution. Tin \' eat with .\i ii,-al ni.i ns but 


‘ I’u 111 '.'u ( ni\i rtiiiu-n; ."fin ti'-WFII. ].”*?. 

H I'rt -<■> d 1 -s \r' 1 nil’ , J>. hll)T.V 1 1' A 1 1 IlliH U t 

^ Tilt' <1* t.liis r.-• < U' !nt>l .if t In* 'Jflt W lii Lllll ’t 11. 1. th 
‘J50 iti'-’' ; il.t- 111 ij !u'^iiii« lU i’>. F. ’l.r-t* Hat i;.f lU 'fli--. i > 

.'•b’li l.'fg irt.-i.i 'll. J.ihi.i l!nro[i(;ui tiilur.- .usill’M ^ , 

''‘J ; wf tin. (i.nkwtr’s 100 judi uf t in- Ln*. j.\ 

r* ul tin- < 1 ( 1 , W.isrnijr .iti'l t.-ti • .ij,i 

Is • too , .Old at il.r l-aii, 1 . y.il.al K.i!,,i ,1„ 1 At,.11,:.! 
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not with DhtfJap or Blitmo>ia>. Xaikdas show no respect to Brahmans,* 
and care little for Bralmianie rites fasts or feasts; they perform no 
memorial or ihroihlh. ceremonies hevond, if they can afford it. giviusj a 
dinner in honour of the dead. Except that they sometimes pour oil 
over Hanuinan, .and, tboun'h they are not allowed to cuter her temple, 
worship the mother or Mata on Baviio-ad hill and at other local fairs, 
the ohjeets of their worshi]> are spirits and t^hosts. They show no 
respect frir the .Muhammadan religi.in and luither W(.rshi|i nor make 
offerings at hluhammadan shrines. In honmir of t[hrits they fix teak 
posts in the gronnd, roughly hacking them at the top into something 
like a human face. Over these posts they smear a red dve /od/v;, and 
round them set rows of small clay horses. 

Marriape and death are among Xaikd.is the only occasions of cere¬ 
mony. 'I’c arr.anon a marriage the hoy's father goes to the father of 
the girl arid asks him if he will give Ids daughter in marriage. If the 
girl’s father agrees the hoy's father pays him from Rs 2 to Rs. 5, 
and leaves. He comes hack with some friends bringing a rupee’s 
worth of molasses some of which he places in the girl’s hand laying on 
it a rupee and a half anna. Of the lest of the molasses half is given to 
the friends of the girls and half to the friends of tlie hoy. The wed¬ 
ding day is fixed by tlie Xailnhis after examining the stars. On the 
appointed day a hooth of fresh le.ives is built in front of the bride’s 
house. In the afternoon with horns drums and cymh.als and bringing 
some food, the hridogrooiu witli his iiarenrs and a mnnher c'f relations 
and friends comes to the bride’s f.itiier. Here the boy’s father pays 
about Rs. 15 to the father of the girl, and the two families dine 
together, the bride’s fatlier furnisliing tlic liijnor. After dinner the 
bride aud bridegroom are seated face to f.ice in the sipnare or rhrri in 
the centre of the booth, and by two old men, one from each f.imily, 
who for the occasion are eallod prie>ts or p/ijui'ift. have tlieir hands 
joined and their skirts tied. A s'aeet is thrown over their heads, and 
the old men give tliem some hails of llour and molasses. dYhen each 
has Iwieo fed tiie other, the cloth b drawn away and tlie mariiage i-^ 
over. Tiien every one diinks a« iniieh li([Ui r a< he can. diunis and 
cymbals strike uip, and ail ends in a dance, the men and the women 
dancing by thoinselvos. In many cases th-ne is no ceremony of this 
kind. If a girl reiiehes the ago of sixteen anti her parents have not, 
betrothed her. she may go and live with any man s'ae chooses, and if 
he agrees to ]iay her parents sixteen rupees no object on is raised. 
Again, if a woman deserts lier husband and goes to live with another 
man he p.iys the husbaud sixteen ruj cos. If the husband c-nsents to 
give up his w'ife, he is p.vid nothing. A widow may marry ag.iin. 
On such ocea.sioiis there is no ceremony. The hushand presents her 
with a new' jetticoal bodice aud robe. He comes to her house and 
takes her awny with him. T’ut this must be dune at night, for it is the 
common belief that if a w'idow is married in the day time the village 


* Tlie eoniinou belief, ^ays Mr, Natul-liaiikar, is that they lu.hl the klUitig of .i 
Br.ihiiian to he an act of merit, Keferrmv to the fca-’on the tliiiti enth day aftci 
death their proverb .say-, By the dcatli of one Tilvaxi or hrovv-iuark till/ wearer a 
lutndred are fed. 
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Section XII- will be l/arnt. A mnn may have at the taine time more tlum 

E^rl-TYeibes wife. The Naikihis do not marry with any other caste, 

Na'ikda's. Koli w oman lives with a Naikthi; or a Koli with a Aaikda 

woman, they arc admitted into the A'aikJa caste. The NaikJas burn 
tiieir dead usually at a ^daee about four miles from their village. The 
corpse, wrappied in clotli, is laid on a bamboo bier and carried by meu 
of the tiibe, or in a cart, to the burning' oa-oimd .s/c'//. When the 
pvre is ready, it is kindled by the deceased’s nearest male relation. 
Nine davs after the bnrning of the body, tlie nearest relations go to the 
burning-pdaee and collect the ashes into a heap, and on the heap jdacs 
an e.irthen jar full of water. On their return home the relations of 
the deceased shave their heads and faces. On the same day the person 
who lighted the funeral pyre cooks rice or panic knih'a at his house. 
He lavs the cooked g-rain on a plate made of four leaves of the khakhm 
Rutea fronclosa tree, pours a little fnitter over it, and sets fire to it. 
Some more of the grain, placed on five leaf plates, is sprinkled with 
butter and given to five children to eat. On the twelfth day the 
family of the deceased prepare rice or panic ko/h’a, and pulse, wdth, if 
they can afford it, a iittle butter, and call those who w'cre at the 
funeral, or if they are rich enough, the whole village. The guests do 
not all meet at one time. They come when they like, and receiving their 
share of the food either eat it on the spot or take it witli them to their 
liomes. AnioDg tlie Ndikd.-is authority and ];ower is centred in four 
chiefs. Of these tme lives at Siviajpur in Halol; a second at Gondola 
in the Udepur state; a third at iS^gtala in the Ikiria state: and 
a fourtii at Dandiapura under Jambughoda. At a moment’s notice 
these meu could between them raise the wdiole tribe of Xaikdils. Except 
for eating with a Dhed, Chainar, or Bhangia, a Nfiikda would not l:>e 
put out of caste. Tn such a ease he would not he readmitted unless 
he gave a dinner to liis castemeii. During the last seventy years 
the Xuikdas have made a great advance towards orderly habits. At 
.lambiighoda since .c.u. iMiy a few have sent tlieir boys to sclrool, and 
two sons of the saint or Umi/nt who was hanged in a.d. ISoti enlisteil 
in the Giij;lr;'it Rhil Corps in a.d. 1s7U. 

Variis, Va'rliS,-It!,! l-S, are found in Dluiramjmr and in Surgaiia to the 

east and sonth-cust of .Surat, 'rins small clan woulil seem lo have 
come from the Xorthern Konkan where they are found in consideiable 
numbers. '1 he name is thought to come from riinll a small pateh of 
eultivated ground. 'I’liey are more slender and darker than ordinary 
cultivators. The men shave the head and do not wear the beard. The 
women wear the hair oiled and plaited. ’I’liev live in huts eleven or 
twelve euliits in length ami breadth, the walls of bamboo and wattle 
plastered with mud and eowdmig, the roof ]rt‘aked and thatehud with 
grass. The only house-goods are a few e'ay pots. 'Thei- live ehlellv'on 
the eiiursei' grains with occasionally a little riee; tliev e.at slieep m^ats 
rabbits and fowls, Tliey will not touch the llesh of the oow nor of an 
animal found dead. They are immoderately fond of smoking and 
drinking. The men wear a waistliand laiujuli and a tattered head- 
eloth. Their ornaments are silver or tin earrings, silver or brass 
bracelets, and a brass finger ring. The women wear a cloth over the 
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lieail, a Eodice, and a cloth round the waist. 0£ ornaments, they wear 
a silver chain on the head, brass earringes, coils of glass beads roumi 
the neck, and brass bracelets. l\o ornaments are worn on the legs. 
Besides the produce of their small patches of hill-side cultivaiiou and 
rice land, the Varlis earn something from the sale of fowls, numbers 
of which they rear. They also act as W('>odcutters and gather 
firewood. They never make use of a Brdhman'’s services and jmy 
Brahmans no respect. On the sixth day after a birth the goddess 
Chhathi is worshipped. The wall of the house is spotted with 
redpowder, rice is thrown at the marks, a lamp is lighted before them, 
and a dinner is given to women. The father names the child. Among 
A’arlis children are married any time after they are twelve years old. Tlie 
boy’’s father goes to the father of the girl to ask her in marriage. If 
the girl’s father agrees, the boy’s father feasts the Nullage on liquor, 
spending Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 and fixes the mai-riage day. For two days 
before the marriage the bride and bridegroom are rubbed with tirrmerie 
powder. On the marriage day to the sound of the fur drum, idayed h}- 
a Nhik, and accompanied i>y a party ef his friends, the ljri<legri.'om go.es 
to the girl’s house. Here under a booth of bamboo roofed witli grass 
tlie bridegroom is seated on a I)lanket. The father of the briJegi'oou'i 
pays the bride’s father Rs. 5 as dowry, and gives the bride two cloths 
and a bodice, worth in all about Rs. 2h. Either a Naik or a woman 
ties the hems of the l)rideand bridegroom’s clothes and joins their hands. 
The bride's friends tell her not to cpiarrel with her husband and from 
her earnings to make good the money he has spent on her marriage. 
The bride and bridegroom then feed each other with cooked rice. A 
dinner follows. AVhen the dinner is over, the bridegroom loaves, 
taking with him the bride, who is accompanied by her relatives. During 
their stay for a day and night at his lionse, the bridegroom's father 
entertains the bride’s relatives with rice pulse and fndi palm beer. After 
five days tlie bride comes back to her fatlier’s house, and again after 
five days more goes to her Imsband. Among tlie Varlis the pfaetice of 
serving for a wife khanilddio prevails. IVidow-marriage is allowed 
but ]iolygamy is not practised. tVlien a Vrlrli dies, the body is 
bathed, rubbed with oxide of lead siiidur, and carrieil to the burning 
ground on a bier. The pyre is kindled by a son or other near relation, 
and when it is half burnt the mourners bathe and return to the 
deceased’s house and drink toddy. On the fourth day the mourners 
go to the burning ground, gatlier the ashes, and sprinkle toddy 
over them. Balls of cooked rice or pi,id are also pl.aced in front of the 
ashes. They then bathe and return liomo, where they are entertained 
by the deceased’s heir. In the case of a well-to-do ^ arli a dinner is 
given at the end of the year. The patrl, who holds oflice during the 
pleasure of the community, decides all caste questions, ^ono of tlm 
X'hrlis send their boys to school. 

'Vitolia's, about 13, are found in the Bansda state. Tiieir 
language is a mixture of Gujarati and ^larathi. In appearance they 
are dark and thin. The men wear the hair long, never shaving 
the head. The women dress their hair with care, oiling and braiding it. 
d’hey live in bamboo and wattle huts, the sides plastered with mud and 
■'owdiing, the roofs tlmtched with grass. Their only household goods 
0 -JISI — L’ 
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nre a few clay pots. P>esjdes the coarser grains boiled in porridge and 
baked in cakes, they eat all animals except the dog the cat and the ass. 
The men wear a headcloth a loincloth and eometimes a waisteloth; 
those who csn afford it vcear cpa'rino-s and a brass armlet. The women 
rvear a headcloth bodice and wai^tcloth, and of ornaments a necklace 
of glass beails and a brass arinlcL. Anklets are not worn. They p'ait 
bamboo baskets and winnowino- fans. They are very poor, and are 
one of the (-lasses whose t(_>uch defiles, dhey worship Samla Dev 
and Kdkabalia the small-pox goddess. They pay no respect to 
Brahmans and never make use of their services. In the seventh month 
of a woman's first piegnaucy, live women are called and given liquor 
to drink. On the sixth day after a birth the goddess Chhathi is 
worshipped and at tiie same time the mother names the child. Both 
for boys au'd g-irls fifteen or sixteen is the usual age for marriage. 
The boy^s father asks tb.e father of the girl, raid it he agrees, the Ixiy’s 
father entertains the village with liquor. A few days after the hoy^s 
father asks the girl and her family to his home and makes them presents. 
To the girl he gives two robes a necklace and an armlet dial!is, 
to her mother a robe worth about Re. Land to the bride's brother 
a waistclorh worth about 8 annas. On this occasion the marriage 
day, (\-hieh among Yitolias is always a Monday, is fixed. In the 
morning of the marriage day th.e bridegroom and his relations start in 
procC'sion with music for the bride’s. There thuy are met by the 
bride's friends, and the bridegroom is seated in the marriage booth 
■whloli has been built in front of the house. The bride is brought in 
and both bride and bridegroom are rnbljed with turmeric powder and 
bathed. After bathing they .arc dressed in their best clothes, and the 
bride's brother receiving 1 anna for his trouble ties the skirts of their 
clothes t(.(gother. I’his and the joining of hands completes the cere¬ 
mony. Then the party begin a dance keeping it up till the early 
moriiirg when the skirts of ;he bride and bridegroom's robes are untied. 
For two days the bridogiajom au'l his iiarty stay at the biide's hnuse. 
Then leaving the bride with Ikw father he goes home. Ilis bride joins 
him after lh(3 (lays, and spelling li\e days with him, returns to her 
father, coining finally to lier husband’s house after live days more. 
Polygamyaiid widow-marriage are allowed and practiced. Yitolias burn 
the dead, hen lif(j is gone the hodv is bathed, rubbed with turmeric, 
tied on a bamboo bier, and carried by four men to the burning gronucl, 
the W(jmcn weeping luit not 1 eating the breast, d'he funeral pile is 
lighted nil all bnir si'lcs. Y'lien the whole is consumed, the mourners 
bathe in the river and return home stopjiing on the rvay for a drink of 
liipior. On the fifth day a party of mourners visit the burning ground 
and throw the ashes into the river. On the Bamo day a caste dinner is 
given. After two months, with the same ceremonies as those observed 
by the Niiiks, a stone sim-ared with redlead sindur is placed below 
b tree as a memorial-stone or khatran. They have no headman and 
no class organization. Tliey do not send their children to school and 
show no signs of improvement. 
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Of fallen, perhaps rather unraised, or, as Hindus hold unclean castes, 
there are five with a total strength of S60,65-5 or S’7 per cent of the 
whole Hindu population. The details are ; 


SisDU Depressed Classes, 


Name. 

i Ahn.ed- 
i a'bad. 

1 

Kaira, 

Pauch 

Mahafla. 

Broach. 

Si'iat 

Niit’oa 

Sthtvs 

Baroda., 

I 

Total 

Bhcvns’ias 

. ! 14,3S3 

16,&Ss 

435C 

3748 

lo.’O 

144,'i40 

53.”"! 

217,525 

Dh< d&8 

m! 47,i'^2 

46,242 


16,160 

•26,1:7 

21‘>.8-.'3 

124.2-24 

4S5 177 

GaruJ.i^ 

.1 2.'"') 


4 r 2 

4 4 ■ 

'• 3 

KM'’: 

74fi3 

2.^ o2M 

Kh.ilpig 

„i 13.ill 

l‘2.lCi 

25 IS 

3s7o : 


47,42C 

37 '‘53 

121.151 

SnuIh^uB 

..j 2 usT 

249J 


1 i 


7S‘5 

7057 

13,241 

Total 

j TO,-2-3 

TO.Ulfj 

13,173 

•24,216 , 

32,5> > 

4-2I,»m,2 

2-",715 



The uncleaiiness wh'ch attaches to these castes wou'd seem to be due 
to the work they live by rather than to the character of the people 
thcmselvesd To explain how the piesent fallen castes first came to 
undertake their degrading duties, three causes are assigned ; C'ue is 
that they were of shameful birth, children of a Brahman woman and 
a Sudra man. The second that they are of alien race, the remains of 
a tribe who for long refused to submit to their eon<|uerors. The 
third, their own and from the almost entire samcne.'S of look language 
and customs, apparently the true belief, that they are fallen Uajputs, 
forced by the pressure of war or want to agree to undertake the 
meanest work. 

Fairer larger and less active than the Bhil, Pnbla, Koli, ami 
other less settled tribes, the men and women of these classes are 
hardly to be distinguished from the lower castes of craftsmen and 
peasants, and, except in accent, their language shows no perceptilde 
dilference from the Gujarati ordinarily sjioken by the h'gher 
classes of Hindus. The houses are generallv in a ipiarter of the 
vdlage by themselves. Most of them have only one room, but the 
walls made of mud or brick, and the peaked roofs covered with thatch 
or tile, are larger and better built than tho^e in the huts of Bhils and 
other trihes. Inside and close to the door the ground is kept care¬ 
fully clean, freshly smootliod with cowdnng, and well swept. The 
outer walls show, as a rule, S(_ime coloured drawings in red ochre or 
chalk or some other attempt at ornament ; and there is often near the 
door a basil or tulsi plant on an earthen pedestal. The furniture is 
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I Simo Dhodiils who liave tahon to the ivork of town ‘i'^avonccra are cnnskleved 
low as IhuuiuGas ; others who h.ive become sliuemakera svciu m a fair way to fioe 
themselves from the alur of impurity. 
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scanty, a cot and quilt, a few metal dishes and cups, and some earthen 
pots. 

The greater number of them live on the coarser grains, and tliough, 
except camels horses asses dogs cats rats and snakes,^ they will eat 
almost every kind of flesh, ammal food is a luxury to them. They 
can seldom atford to kill sheep goats or fowls, and especially in the 
southern parts of GujaiAt, Kanbis and other high caste cultivators are 
careful to bury their dead cattle. 

Among high caste Hindus tlie degree of aversion for people of 
this class depends on the kind of work by which they live. Tanners 
lank below Dhedas, and neitlier of these is so low as the sweeper 
or Bhang’a. If they take to shoeinaking, a family either of sweepers 
or of tanners would, after a generation or two, free themselves from 
the slur of impurity; while, on the other hand, liy 1 eeoming town 
scavengers, village sweepers would lose position. Still all of them are 
Hindus, cleaner than the mlccM or unbeliever, be he Parsi Musalmdri 
or Enrol lean.- 

Except a few well-to-do tanners and servants and some highly 
jiaid to\'.'n scavengers, the bulk of these peojde are poor. Ihc monthly 
expenses < £ a family, containing a man wife and two children, vary 
from rupees five to rupees seven. In a poor family the inarriage of a 
daughter or .-on costs anytliiug up to rupees twenty-five; and the 
inaeia! expenses vary from rupees ten to rupees fifteen. In a well-to-do 
fam.ly th.e mari'iage of a daughter costs iujiees thirty to rupees 
fifty atid that of a son from rupees forty to rupees 2U0. Funeral 
expense^ vary from rupees thirty to rupees '200. Caste dinners are 
giVen only on occasions of marriage and death. 

Orderly, and, except near Surat, sober these people are more religious 
than the aitisau classes, and are freer than the less settled tribe^ from 
the dreiid of wiLches aud sjurit.-^. They honour must u£ the Prahmanic 
gods, 1/it eiiietiy Hanuinan, Ganpati, Kum. aud Devi, and above all 
tlie\' I'-vi itn. e the sacred basil oytu/si jilaiit. A few among them 
belong to the Svamiii.iiayan and a good many to the Kaliirp.antlii 
sects. 1 Lose are more careful than the rest of their cdass-fellows in 
whai they eat and with wlmm they assoeiatc. As they a!’e not allowed 
to enfei' tlicm peojile of these classes seldom worshi]) at the leguiar 
vdlag” temples or shiiiics. In some hut near their dwellings they 
liave nn image of Ilamiiuhn or of Ganpati, where on holidavs they light 
alumj) or oft'er flowers. In front of their hou-es mo^t of them keep a 


* Ti'- I'licUW nf Viniiiicrain in tin Alum «I-U>a<l district am suid not t" vat the ImtTalo. 

^ A .M’llMininadr.ii “-'A vri-iLHi a^kid lll'^ Hindu niim-itr aIip-Ii ^\a-^ the ImVc ca^tc. 
1 c- 1 » r lic-LO d fur l<-i»iir«‘ \ o ],\^ iv|.l\, and li i\ "]it;diifd it, went tn 

villi, t’cc U\<.d and -aid t'> tlifiu * V..u liuvc k:i\t a iifl'.r.Cft' tli<' I*,idi-lia. 

h in-i'lt. nti'di to d. j.rhr juji ..F 4 .uti-and luuk* ynu Mniianiinadaii-,' 'I'iic Dludds, 
n. Cue g , ’ ai--t t.'iTor, p>- 4 t 4 d .ifl in .1 l)-.dv t«> tliu ->■ a . ri iun\s I'aIilci , and, staialin*: at a 
r.-jit . tt'il 'A't.tnt'r, slmiitrtil at tin-t''P I'f tin iv Iiihl'-'-; ‘ li U(’\c nllciid. d vniir in.tjt-tv, 
P-iuith G- in --in\»-utli.T w.u than lh.it. lhatn-. fine u-. } an^'us if Mdi like, Init don’t 
rnriTu G', ilulianiniatlan'^.' lln* rmlislia siiiiKd, and luriiintr ttj his inmUtcr ulio sat hy 
ath-aiii^r to hear nothing' -aid ; tU lowest cabtc lhal to which I htluu^'. Krfb Mtfla, 
II. lio7, * 
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' plant of basil or tidsi, and inside some of them have an imawe of Mata 
Hanuman or Ganpati. Those ■\vho can aiford it, are fond of going 
on pilgrimage, worshipping Krishna at Dakor and Devi at Pavagadh 
and Amhaji. T hey do not pass into the hnilding, but standing in 
the portico, bow as they catch a glimpse of ths image and present a 
few coppers to the temple servant. 

Compared with artisans, many of these castes devote themselves 
to a religous life. Two of the best known and most respected religious 
teachers of Gujarat arc Roliidas the Chainar and Karidas the Dheil. 
These religious men or IJingofs differ in the extent to which they hold 
themselves aloof from the ordinary duties of life. Some of them 
continue w ith their families working for their support. Others without 
family ties live more strictly as ascetics, contentiug themselves with 
wdiat they leceive in alms. Some arc popular from their knowdedge of 
chaims. But, as a rule, they claim no special power over ghosts and 
spirits. They are sober and strict in their lives, spending- most of their 
time in reciting liymns and prayers taught them hy other holy men of 
their own class. 

Except a half-lMusalmiin section of the scavenger or Bliangia caste, 
the members of all of those castes respect Brahmans and follow closely the 
ceremonies practised by the higher classes of Hindus. Except among 
lihangliis, the name is given l.)y a Hindu priest, and, among all of the 
castes, betrothal is sealed by the red hrow-uiark or ch.dndlo and children 
are married at any age up to sixteen. At marriages the priest chooses 
the lueky day, the god Gaiicsh is wci] shi]'j)od, the bride and bridegroom 
are rubbed with turmeric powder, and a Ijooth with a cential square or 
ckori is built in front of the bride’s house. On aiiival the Lvide’s 
mother meets the bridegroom, and, presenting him with the grain- 
pestle and other articles leads him to his seat and places the hiido 
opposite him, sepaiatod only by a cloth; the pi lost recites verses, the 
heuis of the bride and bridegroom’s robes are tied, and, together, they 
walk three to nine times round the cential square. 

TVhen no Inqie of recovery remains the dying is laid on a freshly 
cleaned floor and a copper or some leaves of the basif or tulsi are 
placed in his mouth. Women come to the house to mourn and 
beat the breast. The body is carried on a rough bier, the bearers, 
except among the Dhedas, calling Ram Ram as they go. Some 
of them burn some of them bury their dead. But all observe the 
regular rites on the third fourth and twelfth days after death. 
Except the Bhangias, the people of the depre-sod classes have a set of 
Charans who visit them, take the names of their chiidren, and attend 
at marriage. According to their own story, the forefathers of these 
Bliangia Charans failed to pay the Govornment demand due by certain 
Bliarvads or shepherds, for whom they had stood security, and in 
punishment were forced to drink water from a Dheda’s cup. They still 
visit Bliarvads, but dine with Garudds Dhedas and Chamars.-* 


' In northern Gujar4t the headman o£ these castes has the scclal title of mehtat or 
prince. 
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In every village with more than one family each of these castes has 
its headman or jjatel, and in social matters each of them has its 
caste rules, and, according to the decision of the council, visits with fine 
or expulsion such offences as adultery, abortion, and eating with or 
marrying persons of a lower caste. Though the bulk of them are poor 
and few have begun to send their children to school, under British rule 
the position and prospects of the depressed castes iiave much improved. 
The same rights are conoeihd to them as to the higher classes, and they 
are freed from the burden of forced labour and from other indignities. 

Bhangia's' that is Bamboo .Splitters, also called Olga'na's Scrap- 
eatei's, L'17,rm'o strong, are found all over Gujarat. According to their 
own story Bhangias are the descendants of aBrithman sage who carried 
away and buried a dog that died in the midst of a Brahnian afsembly. 
But several of their surnames Chohau, Chuchlsama, Dai'da, Jethva, 
Makvana, Solanki, Yaghela, Vadher, and Yadhiya seem to show a 
more or less pure Rajput origin, while Dhedva, KuniLhar, Mhru, and 
Purabiya suggest a mixture of castes. 

Though he is held to be lower and more unclean, the Bhangia is 
v.ewed with kindlier feelings than the Dheda. Bhangiiis wore never 
fiu'ced to wear dishonouring badges. To meet the basket-bearing 
Bhangia is lucky and the Bhangia’s blessing is valued. Formerly 
beiore attempting the dangers of the IMahi clo^s:Dga Bhangia’s blessing 
was sought Still if a Government ofilcer goes into a Bhangia hamlet 
the men with hands raised in blessing sa}’; ‘ May your rule last forever.’ 
iiiey are strongly built, dark, and mijdie-sized. The men wear 
the moustache and some the beard and whiskers and cut the hair 
crcseent-sha[ied at the temiiles. Most men shave the chin and liead 
once a week or once a fortnight. The men wear a headscarf or 
turban, a jacket, and a pair of trousers reacliing to tbo knee or a waist- 
cloth. Tne women wear a petticoat, a ])iece of cloth drawn over the 
ujiper part of the bidyg and generally a bodice. Poor women wear a 
brass nosering, brass earrings, zinc or tin anklets, and in Kathiawar 
ivory bracelets, Iho well-to-do wear a silver nceldace, a silver 
arrulet worn near the left eibow, and silver bracelets, d'hey sptaik 
Gujardti and understand Urdu. They live outsiile of villages in huts 
with thatched roofs and wattle and daub walls close to some main 
road as one of their chief services is to act as guiiles. Their every-day 
food 18 millet and pulse, and except in Kaira llesh and fish when they 
can get them. Iiiey eat the cow, buffalo, goat, shcej), camel, deer, 
hare, hen, jiartridge, quail, peacock, and dove. They do ned eat tlie 
dog, cat, monkey, ass, jackal, squirrel, crow, parrot, or kite. Some 
Bhangiiis do not eat the wild i)ig and the I’anch IMahiils lihangids do 
not eat the horse. Except in Kaira, where ilesh-eating is avoided on 


to'lhc to ,n™n l,tnke.i. Of tl.o onon of it» arpli<',.tion 

poop e kv'’} Bivo... Accordin. to o,„- a nu the' broken 

pc pie (Kcr. J. W ilgon, Abor. I nb.-n ; aecordinp' to n 1 it „i, ii,,, tbe -er.'ip-men or 

third a'ul ftccorJiny to n third it menus tlu- l.aml.o,, spl.itu-s. 1 hia 

K«.. ,.Ua .0 r.:u '• • 
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holidays, they eat flesh whenever they can get it, and, except in Siirat, 
Bhangias eat the flesh ot animals which die a natural death. Thev 
eat food cooked by JIusalmans. In north Gujarat and in Kathiawar 
the men take opium, and in south Gujarat they are over-fond of strone; 
drink. Most Bhangias, both men and women, are seavengevs and 
nightsoil carriers. They also sweep the roads winnowing the dust in 
the hope of finding fragments of gold or silver, make b.iskets and do 
other haml'oo work, and bury dead animals cattle excepted. Some 
serve as trackers messengers and letter-carriers. A letter telling of a 
death is always brought by a Bhangia. They also serve as night 
watchmen, town-criers, drummers, trumpeters, and hangmen. A few 
Bhangias eultivato in addition to their regular work. In north 
Gujarat, except the dragging awav of dead cattle, all menial village 
work falls on the Bhangia. Besides sweeping the roads and caiTvlng 
away all dead animals except cattle, the Baangia watches, shows the 
road, arranges for supplies, and points out boundaries. In south 
Gujarat where Bhangias are scarce many of these duties fall on the 
Dhedas. In municipal towns as scavengers men earn Rs. 8 to 
Rs. 20 a month and women Rs.o to Rs. lO. In other parts of the 
province they are poor lU-cIad ill-fed and live on scraps and charity 
especially what they collect on eedipse days. The whiding sheet or 
cloth that covers the dead is given to the Bhangia. In the ease of 
the rich this covering is often a worked shawl worth Kn 30 to lls. I0i>. 
The Bhangia also gets the ])ot in which fire has been carried before the 
corpse, when, as is not uncommonly the case with the rich, the pot is 
of metal. One of the Bhangia-’s chief harvest times is an eclipse eitlier 
of the sun or the moon. According to Brahman ideas Kuhn tlie 
tormentor and eclipsor of the sun and moon is a Bhangia and by 
lileasing the Bhangias Rahu’s fierceness against the sun or moon is 
tamed. It is therefoie right to make presents of clothes grain and 
money to Bhangias, N(.> Bralunan will take gifts during an eclipse. 
As Si'on as the darkening sets in the Bhangias go about shouting, 
Ecli])se-gifts ‘ji'uhnnihhi, clothes-gifts vash-itih'd/, silver-gifts m/ui- 
dini} When a Hindu dies, his widow lu-eaks her bangles or slips them 
off and gives them, genoially including one or two whole ones, to a 
lihaugia woman. 

Bhangias have a good name for honesty and as a class they are quiet 
orderly and well-beliaved. Like Dliediis the Bhaugias are religious. 
They honour almost all Brahmau divinities and their favourite 
objects of worsluji are in central Gujarat Ilauuuian Meldi and 


' A wilier I'xpliuuitiim ni.iy lie nffcreil of llie liDiimir shown to Bhainrios during' an eidlpse. 
The sun and inoeu are m.in's two cliii f ituavdinus. Thr.mnh their hi Ip. more than ihrouch 
any othiT hi Ip, the cou-tiintle itrowimt armie'. of evil spirit-, arc kept from vniuintr man. 
As the }tuardian power of the Mill or moon wanes whiu under t eUpsei so the pnwir auil 
boldness of evil sjdnts waves. The eelip-e is the Imur of the powers of darkness. 
As tiio air swarms witli i‘Vd spirits any gifts made diiriuit aii eclipse i'eeouie laden with 
evil spirits. The sin or paji, tliat i- the spirit-haunting or unclean etfeet, of taken gifts 
durinu' an eelipso is specially gnat, I'or this reason iluriug an eclipse no 
P.rdhuiau will take any gift. On tlie other hand as the Bhangia is a favourite spirlthaunt 
the spirits that pass into tin* gift stay at peace in the Bliangia, liike the harlot, the 
Brahman, ainl the Jewish, perhaps every high priest, the holiness of the Bhaugia is 
the holiness of the scapegoat, tiiat is of the spirit-haunt the absorber of ill-luck. 
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Shikotrij and^ in soutli Gnjarit, (danpati T)ovi and the l)a‘;il plant. A* 
they are not allowed t'l enter Hindu temples they b'lW to the idol 
from a distance. Manr Bhani;ias are fuUo’wers of the sects of Kahir 
Eamauan'l and Xanak. Tliey hoimur ,Mn.''ihnan saints, and seme of 
them are Lalheo’is that is disciples of the IMnsalmaii saint Lalbeg. They 
respect Brahmans who tell the.u lucky days and (laiudas or Dheda 
priests, who,exce}it in south (jujarat. conduct their marriage ceremonies, -i 

Some of thorn keep iit their liouses an imace which repre.sents some 
woman of the familv who had been possessed by a spirit. They honour 
the navr^'ifri or Xino Night festival in Aso (October). Some teachers 
or ijums of their own caste yearly visit the Bhanu’nis and receive 
8 annas to Re.l from eacii houie. Tiiere have been several B!iano-la saints 
or hhaij'ih of whom tlie chief arc Chiko, Uhiro, Harkho, Kirpo, Lailo, 
Manor, and V.ilo. Their leadintr holidays are Sunliriinf ;n January. 

Holi in February-Nfarch, AklvUi/j in April-May, /bh-d.vciii June-July, 
Sitldsiltein and G.jk'il Atlifia in Jxd^'-Angust, Bilcv in July-August, 
Dnsara in Septemher-lJctober, and BinUi in Oetober-November. 

The depi'esscd classe- are fond of making pilgrimages. They go to 
Bahuohi'iji, D;lkor, Hw.'u’ka, Shukaltinh, and Unai, where they pay 
their respects to the idols from a distance or consent themselves by 
worshipping the banner wliicli iiies from the top of the tenijile. In 
sourli Gujar.b their grea' day is the c/iAcdi’or dark ninth of S/triivan in 
August. The day is marked in liouour of a certain Ziihir Fir/ who, 
besides by Bhangias.i.s lield in c-teemby many Gujarat Hindus and Parsis. 

On tliis day the lihangi/is binn a procession and carry a model of the 
saint’s tomb. In front of the t^mih the more devout dance and sing 
heating themselves with heavy iron chains, but by the ])o\\er of the 
saint receiving no harm. 'I’he Bhangia’s rites and ceremonies dllTer 
little from those of other Hindus. 

On the birth of the first male child molasses and sngarcandy are 
distributed among friends and rclai ions and the news is carried to the 
family of tlie eh.Id’s f.ither. The midwife, who is a woman of their 
own caste, is niveti some iiionov inohissc.- and siio'areandv. 'i'lie cere¬ 
monies jici'bn iiicd outlie s;stli day after b rth vary in dill'erent parts 
of the pi'o\ nice. In Kaira wheal cakes made of Ij or lifty 

pounds or ol or 1 t jionnds of Hour are disi ribnled among friends 

and rehition.s. In Surat the midwife eowdiings the whole house and 
lays iieai' the mother a eoeoaiint, betel leaves, redpowder, and a lamp 
fell wiili claritied butter. In the Pancli Mahrils the new-born child is 
liathed and it s feet cheeks and foreliead are rnlilied bv two or three I'asto- 
womeii with a nii.vlnre of redjiowdei' and drv itlngcr. In Kathifiw.'ir 
millet is heaped near the motlier and a lain]) is fed with clarified 
butter and a copper or brass pot tilled with water is plaecd near 
the lioap. Female friends and relations come and each woman 

t Ztliir I’ir livol in tin- !fi~.,.lr di-trirt nf tin- Pnnj.'Oi iliiiiiic tlie n icii nf tlio Eni)H,-roi- 
Firii.. ''hull t V.D. 1 o.iO -1 ttClU), Ity workiinr woinl.'V'. he ^I'cw \ i ry rii'h. Some (if liis 
nJiiL'on.,, liopiiiir n. 1 ni’ci' tlio s.iiiit to '.liari' lii> \\ i .lI tli it li tliom, nitii,■ nniiin^t him witli 
an armi il force. Zililr went out to iiicLt them, .amt w illi hi- ow u hai.il (h -t rovi d ttic whole 
army. Unfortunately Z-iliir’s fo-ti r lirotlier w.i- .amrnic Uie siaiii and w lien tiis mother 
hiyrd tliat ho wa- di ad -lie cur-ed Zaliir and told liim slu‘ a ould iieo r look on liiiii airain. 
Di-trch-ed w.tti tii', mother’- aiitrcr, Zihir prayed tlmt tlie around uiiclit open and arvallorv 
him aiiil Ills pira^ tT was {rraiit«d. 
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g-ives thiee coppers and in return receives a handiul of boiled -udieat. 
Thy mother is held to bo impure ten to forty days after the birth 
during which time she does no cooking. She becomes pure by 
worshipping the sun or a well or pond. I'he child is named either Iw a 
priest of their own caste or by the father'’s si.ster. In Kathiawar if 
the sixth day after the birth of a child falls within the first fortnight 
of the Hindu month the child is nameil on that day, but if the s xth 
day falls in thu second fortn'ght the child is named on a day fixed by 
the priest. The lir&t giving of cooked food to the child is not always 
marked by any ceiemony. According to the means of the parents, boys 
and girls are married between twelve and twenty. A Brahman is asked 
to fix the marriage day and is paid a copper or two for his trouble. Three 
or four daj's before the marriage the bride and bridegroom, each at their 
own house, are rubbed with turmeric, the women s'nging and making 
merry. On the marriage day at the entrance to the girl’.s marriage booth 
the bridegroom is received by Irs motlier-m-law ; the hoy and girl are 
seated in the central square or of the marriage booth facing each 

other and between them a small fire is lighted, a cotton thread is wound 
round them, their hinds are joined,they make four turns round the cliori, 
and feed each other with/.vnisclr or a mixture of boiled wheat-flour 
clarified-butter and molasses. In south Gujarat a priest of their own 
caste oflloiatcs at all these cevemouies ; in central Gujarat the priest is 
a Garuda that is Dhecla Brfihman. Marriage is generally forbidden 
among relations within six or seven degrees either on the mother^s or on 
the fathers side.‘ I’olygamy and divorce arc allowed hut not without 
the grant of special leave from the caste. According to their own 
account they are most strict in luinishing any one who marries a 
woman of annthor caste, even though that caste is a high one. Widow 
marriage is allowed and a younger brother can marry the widow of his 
elder brother. The bridegrunin’s presents to the bride vary in value fronr 
Rs. 10 to Es, dO. The lap-filling ceremony is ])crfornicil in honour of 
a ivoinan’s first pregnancy. Alter his death the father's proj-erty is 
divided C(|ually among all the sons, except that among the bamboo 
workers the kn.fe and other tools belong b) the eldest son. In tlie absence 
of heirs a Bhangia's ])roperty goes to the caste funds. The ]ioor bury 
and the well-to-do burn the dead. The body is washed perfumed and 
covered with a clean cloth and is la d on abler from each corner of which 
a cocoanut hangs. One of the relatives carries fire in a black earthen 
pot before the body and the bier is carried by four men who sing 
hvmns as thev go. On their way near the burying ground the hearers 
stop and rest the h’er. On reaching the hiirving ground the body 
is laid in a ])it, a eop])er is thrown in, and the p.t is filled With earth. 
When the body is hui-nt the four bier-corner eocoaiiuts are thrown into 
the ilames. After the body is buried or burnt, the mourners bathe 
and return home. At the house of mourning, when the funeral ]>arty 
return, one of the relat ons of the deceased jdaees an upturned basket 
over the sjiot where the head of the dead lay. On the second day an 
earthen jiot full of water is set at the sj)ot where the hearers halted 
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near the bmniing ground and is allowed to remain there for ten days. 

I'he upturned basket in the house is also allowed to remain for ten 
days. On the eleventh day the basket is set right, the earth 
underneath the basket’s scrajcd away, and the basket is given to a priest 
of their own caste. If the body is bin\ed, for ten days after the death 
one of the family lays a tooth-twig or cUtan on the grave and a little 
opium if the deceased was .an opium-eater. Some Bhangias do and | 
others do not consider themselves impure for ten days after a death. 

All perform death ceremonies on the eleventh twelfth and thirteenth. 

Balls of wheat flour are offered, the clothes of the dead are g.ven to the 
officiating priest, an<l castepeople are feasted on the twelfth ^and 
thirteenth. Except in municipal towns where they are paid Ks. 7 to 
Us. 11' a month Bhang.as are seldom pad in cash, down Bhang.as 
spend the'r wages on clothing foi'>d and drink, while Ullage Bhang.ds 
live chiefly on their doles of gra'n and cooked food and wear clothes 
given them by the villagers. Caste disputes are settled by the head 
of the caste either alone or with the help of some elders. Breaches of 
caste rules are punished by forbidding the offenders the use of water 
and fire and offenders are reailmittel into caste on paying a fine. 

Though in municipal towns Bhangias are Ir'ghly ]iaid as n'ghtsoil 
men they no longer enjoy presents of food and clcithes. Those who 
Used to carry letters have lo^t their employment and the bamboo 
splitters also are sail to be less well off than they formerly were. 
Bhangia schools have been opene-1 in most villages. "Where there is 
no school a separate class has been pi-ovided for Bhang'a boys. Within 
the last tweuty-tivc years a largo number of Gujarat Bhangias have 
settled in Bombay where as nightsoil men they earn from Us. It) to ; 
Us. 20 a month. Bhangias have a spec’al 1 king for singing religious 
songs in which the women join playing on laigc drums. 

Dheda's,^ 485,777, are found in all parts of Gujarat. According 
to their own story they are the descendants of dvshatris, who, during 
Parshui'clm's peiseeutions, pai^scd^themselves off as belonging to the “ 
impure castes. That they have a strain of Itajput blood is made 
probalflo by their surnames Chavda, L'hdsia, Cdiohan^ (duidasama, 
Ikibhi, Dadiya, Goliel, Makviina, I’annar, Ihithod, Sarvariya^ Sulanki^ 
Yiigliela, and 4 I la. 

Except the Narva lis or Nurus originally from iMfirwar and the 
Mlnir- fismi the Konkan ami the Uaklian, none uf the Cnjarat Uliedas 


’'I'll'' i-li.irri-l.is ir liUhncn, from dhuv'i'f a lull, a ‘'ubdivisuiii df Dliaut/'irtd and 
!:> -li’i ' U-' to ih ’ K idimiras, aiv in tin- Mahilldiarat (n.c.l liJU- I) nu't.t'oncd ainon*’' 

til'' K^liatvivax \»\ tlic Brahman warruT Parashuraiu (^rmr^ San->krit Text'i, I. 45S). 
?daBU ( B c S(dO-<|»ulvs i>f thmi a^ K^hatriNUH (lohrratlcd from ilic extitu-tion of 
sacred r.ti'v (.Mnli-'s S.in^. Text'*, I- 'I'lnn arc nu-utioiiud 1)\ Ptolnny (\.n 177 ) jm living 

atthestmrcc ttf the Indus (St. Martin’s KtiuU; Sur la (leographie (IntNiiic ,.t [.atiii de Tlndl 
5tj, sec. Another tribe who in name and social jiosition closely resoinhle (iniarat 

Dhedas are the S mlh Kaiiara Diierds. These p(N)pk* in A d. l.Sol, unmluTiiig about 50,000, 
Could be bou^lit and sold, and so loig? as they were fed by him, wito for life hound to 
their ma-ster's service. Unlike <lujar5it DhedAs, the Kunarese Daerds, exeejit a small section 
of them, did not eat the flesh of the cow, and were imt considered unclean Slaverv in 
India (131ue Book of 1828), 54S. ’ ^ 
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show traces o£ having come from places outside of Guiavat. Among 
DhedaSj besides their surnames, are several divisions. 'J’he two most 
ancient divisions were Chasia and Kusia. These though still knovvm 
as traditional names do not mark any of the present classes. Besides 
Warus or Marvadis tliere are ten local divisions among Dhedns, named 
either from the tract of country in which they live or from their 
different callings. Of the ten Iceal surnames sis are place-names 
Eatanias of Patan, Bhalias of north Cambay, Charotarias or Talabdas 
of Kaira, Chorasias or Mahi Kanthias of Baroda and Mahi Kantha, 
Kahanamias of the Kahanam tract in Broach, and Surtis of Surat; 
three are craft-names lladias or bonemen, ilegvdns or rain-men, and 
Vankars or weavers ; and one is apparently a race-name, Gujjaras or 
Gurjars of Broach. None of these divisions intermarry, but except 
that the IMarvudis or IMarus refuse to eat with the rest and that the 
Gujavs refuse to eat with the Mahars, all divisions of Dhedas freely 
dine with one another. Two classes, the Marvadis and the Surtis, hold 
a special position among Dhedas. The Jlarvadis who are found mostly 
in north Gujarat hold alcof from other Dhedas, refuse to eat or drag 
away dead animals, and earn their living chiefly as camel drivers. The 
Surtis by intermixture with Europeans and I’arsis have improved in 
appearance and intelligence. Many of them act as butlers house- 
servants and grooms to Europeans and Bombay Parsis. 

Except that they are darker and in central Gujarat slighter, Dhedds> 
in complexion and figure, are much like Kolis and Kanbis.* Some of 
the women are fair and goodluoking. Most Dheda men shave the 
held leaving a tuft of hair on the top and wear a thin moustache 
and in north Gujarat and Kathiawar the beard or whiskers. A few of 
the Surfs wear a he.avy moustache and whiskers and arrange the hair 
of the head in European fashion. They speak corrupt Gujardti, with, 
among a few who are in the service of Europeans, a mixture of 
English." 

In towns many Dhedas live in stoutly built houses with mud and 
brick walls and tiled roofs. But in villages the dwellings of most are 
of wattle and daub with thatched roofs little stronger than the huts of 
the unsettled tribes. 'I'hey live chiefly on the coarser grains though 
they have no scruple about eating flesh. As they cannot afford to 
buy the flesh of sheep and goats and as most of them are scrupulous 
not to kill animals for the sake of their flesh, they content themselves 
with the flesh of cattle which have died'a natural death. To prevent 
them falling into the hands of the Dhedas, especially in south Gujarat, 
traders and the higher class of husbandmen often bury their dead cattle. 
Though most of them do not eat fish, they will cat the flash of all 
animals excejit hoises, dogs, cats, rats, jackals, and snakes. Animal 
food is a luxury rather than an ordinary ilish. Most take opium, and 
all drink lu[uor, iu south Gujarat to excess. 
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’ The Dlualav uf liujiir.it proper art' nn'ro like Kiuib'.s and Uiosc of K.itliUw.ir nioie 
liko Kolih. Kto . .1. S. 'i'a\ Inr. 

^ From tlu'ir lofr.a'di-iHo tion Dliodiis in Knropoau sorv'ce aro called Tiili'l's. From 
tiicir coiitait a'.til Iviropoan.-i tlna -ptak broken Knirl sh commonly known as Lilia 
Fiiglisb 
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The hulk of the Dhedas are ill-elaJ. A man’s dress consists of a 
coarse waistcluth reaching to the knee or a short j'air of trousers, a 
coarse cotton jicket, and a cap or a red or white nortii-Gujarat turban 
without golden ends, or a j/iete of cloth wound tiglitly over the 
head. A woman’s dress consists of a petticoat, a piece of cloth 
thrown over the head, and sometimes a bodice. Some men and 
women wear ill-shaped heavy shoes. A few of the better-off men 
wear a jacket, a long cotton coat, a cotton waistcloth with an orna¬ 
mental border or a j'air of pantaloons, and a white or red .Musalman- 
likc turban with gold ends. A well-to-do Dlieda woman wears a 
full robe and a bodice equalling in finencKS and price those worn by 
high caste Hindu.<. Tiieir ornaments are among the men wristlets of 
brass and silver and ear and linger rings of tin or silver, and among 
the women earrings of hra^s or gold, a necklace of liiilin or glass beads, 
small nose-studs of glass beads, and in a few cases silver necklaces, 
silver armlets for the elbow of the left arm, bracelets of wood and 
cheap ivory, finger rings of brass and silver, and hands of t'n or silver 
round the ankles and toes. 

The pos tion and oceujat on of the Dhedas of nortliern and southern 
Gujarat vary contiderahiy. In AhuiedalMid and Kaha, witli the.r large 
population of Bhangias and the waint of a ela-s of field labourers, the 
Dhedas are jirivate lathcr than juddie servants. They aie considered 
higher than Chaunlrs, and, eveept that they have to drag awav the 
bodies of dead cattle,* are almost never called on, to sweej) or do other 
unclean work. Formerly their chief oeeupation was the sjfnuing of 
coarse cotton threail and the weaving of c-oarsc cotton cloth and the 
eairying of treasure and burdens. Sj inn iig and weav’ng used to 
sup'ort them in toleiahle comfert. But the cstahli-hment of steam 
weaving mills in Bombay and their sjiread through the chief towns of 
(iujarat has Hooded the market with choai' cloth and mauv of the 
Dheda weaveis failing to ci.imiote with st..'aui-woven cloth have sunk 
to ho lahouiers. They do not act as guide- or j o'nt out houndarv 
marks; few of them liohl icnt-freo land, and onlv to a 1 m'ted extent 
aie xillag’C seiaant.s. Laeli fatirly is elo-clv connected with the house 
of some landholder or jjatiilnrr For his master he brings in loads 
from the fields and cleans out the stable, recciv ng in return daily 
ailowaneos of butteimilk and the carcasses of any cattle that die. The 
Dheda is incl'neil to he nnrnly and snlunits to Ir's nnister’s demands 
With a had grace. Ties opj ositiou and want of suhordinat’on is ; erhajis 
the cau-c of the mneh stronger d'dlcc shown in noith (Jujarat to the 
DliC'la than to the more unelc'an Bhang'a. Dniv Dlieda.s would seem 


’ 'I hf iilunit tlfful an'mials in ucirth<Tii ('iujartt ’w that Uir muda i t Diovt s lows 

Gxrii ami and tlu* Blian^ia slieri> jruat^ ai*<l cats. A JDht «Ui who tnu< lies a 

ilcad put oF.t "f cast**. 

^'lliis connectu'D scrnisto diuw traces of a funn of sbi^f.fv, Kb-li /hi/n/nrs' have 
aU%:v\s a certa-.u nuiubcr of families wlcnii tlie\ sjx.ib nf as ‘ inir-' ’ //-i jituI 

when a Dian <li«'S lie ihstrihutes alon-r w-tli 1» s lamls a ci-rt i u nuuilitT i)f Dh <1.1 faiii lies 
to I ach of Ills <iiius. An oM triulitlou amoinr 1 Micd.is t.o S ',11 *' rchit" ii hetw* en the 

Kauhis auil DhedaS. Two br.-tlicrs lA*\a and l>e%a ’isen* tin* am . stops, tl c bariiicr of thr 
Kuubis the latter of the Dhedas. Kov. J. S. Ta\ lor. 
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to have been foreeJ to wear fi ecial clothes or Ijailires, to hansj si'ittoons 
round thed neeks^ or to trail thorns to wipe out then- footprints^ 

South of the Narbada where Bhanw'.as are scarce and where the 
black-folk or k’dl[iar<ij sipiply a lare:e j opulation of hereditary farm 
servants, the Dheda is a public rather than a private servant. In rural 
] arts in many ca^es tire wiiole burden of the menial work of the villatre, 
the sweeping- guiding and load-carrying, rest on the Dheda. He holds 
rent-free service laiuls, and, hke the Bhang'a of north Gujarat, goes 
round the village of an evening to collect scraps of food. In th.e larger 
towns as scavengers aird nightsoil-men manv Dhedas liave sunk as low 
as Bhangias. They seem a quieter aird more submissive set than the 
Dhedas of north Gujarat, and, unlike them, in many cases fail to 
obtain the hodTs of dead animals which Brahman and other high caste 
cultivators prefer to bury. 

As a class Dhedas arc rchgions. Marry belong to the Bijmargi 
Kahirpanthi and Ramarrandi sects or are followers of one Harihava. 
A few are Svamirrarayans, Though they visit the shriircs of Mrrsalman 
sa'rrts, nrake offerings to sa'uts’’ tombs, and ur K.dthiawar eat with 
iMirsalmarrs they reverence nrost of tire ordinary Brahrnarr dirirrities 
e^pecialiv Hanurnfiir, Gan[ut', Miita, and Nars irgji. They have rro 
househoid gods, hirt irr some villages have the’r own temples irr which 
the iurages of the'r favourite gods are eirshrined. They have rel'gions 
teachers or who yearly receive from each h ■n>e arriras d to Re. 1. 

Of jilairts they worship the basil or itdii daily in the house holding it 
irr SI ecial esteenr. They oh>er'vo the ordurary ll-udu fasts and feasts 
and do no work either on the br-glrt or on the dark ilfteentir of any Hindu 
raorrth. All believe irr omens and some irr so)-eery aird witchcraft. When 
an anee.-,tial spir't harasses a man or a womau an exorcist who is generally 
a Vaghri or a Rah:iri is called, and begins to jerk his head to the beat¬ 
ing of a brass iilate whk-h is heM over an earthen jar. The exorcist 
throws grain- of wheat to the four corr.ers of hear on, and, after holding 
a cotton thread over biirn'ng frankhreense, ties it to the r'ght elhow of 
the patent. Dhedas treat their prie-ts or Garud:is with more lesjcct 
than the h'ghcr H’lidii ca-tes jay to their hoii-ehold pr'ests. They 
sacrifice ne ther to the horso nor to the snake. '1 hose who can afford 
it are fond of niakiiig jiilgriiiiages to Atnhaji, Dakor, Paviigad, and 
Unai, and to the temples of other local gods and goddes.scs. Ca-es of 
men taking to a rel'ghus life are ii-it uncoarnron. The two best 
known saiits among Gujarat Dhedas are Khimo of Palanj-nr and 
Shivo of Broach. No ceieo.rouics are performed on the birth of a child. 
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' .\t tlio rail of !n-t contnry (A.u. ISOO) it is said tliat in souio parts of Kaira Dliodis 
nsod t" ilrau' tliovii- alter tlioin, a-ii! t'.U latol\ Dlieilas aero not alloaod ti t’u-k u]) tlio 
ilhifli , lint liail to trail llieir ilro— alun;; tin- iLi'oiiiiil. Thonoli traces of the praetice liavc 
d -a]>peared. llie ahn-'ve ten.. ' Inot or h oihniht or spitto.iu-nicn. -how- that at one t’-no 
t'.e i )lii d,, - had I I h OIL sp'ti I n s vound their luck. Kcv. A. Tailor. loiiff a-Lo as 

tho rc pu of S dhar.i j,i ( v D.lo'.U - 11 l:i) the Dlicdas of An.didai .'ula, at that tune the e.iiiital 
of northor 1 linjar . 1 . ha I to live at a d -tanee from otlu-r peopU', t>> wear untiv’-ted cotton 
round their hiad-, and to keep a stap’s horn hansimo from their wa sts. From these 
mark- the, are said to have heen freed hy Sidhanija in return for the saer'uieo of one of 
their unmiier as a victim to stop the leak of water from the great Patau tank. Ras 
Mala, 1. 112. 
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A few women of the caste or a ilusalman midwife attend on a woman 
at the time of childb’rth. Among most Dhedas no chhathi or sixth 
day ceremony is jerformed. Where any ceremony is performed in 
honour of Chhathi it takes place on the lifth day in the case of a boy 
and on the sixth day in the case of a girl, if the fifth dav after 
birth falls within the bright fortnight of the Hindu month, the ch’ld 
is named on that day; if it falls w.thin the dark fortn'ght the child 
is named on a day within the next bright fortn'ght. The name 
is given by the Garuda who is j ahl about four annas for his trouble. 
From the tenth day after eh Id birth the mother moves about the house 
and does her ordinary work, but she does not cook or fetch water till 
after the fifteenth day. No ceremony is performed when cooked food is 
first given to a child. 

Girls are married before they are .sixteen and boys before they arc 
twenty-five. The marriage day is fi.xed by a Garuda or Dheda jiriest. 
Three days before the marriage tlie brule and bri legiooni are rubbed 
with turmeric. On the marriage day at the hou-e of the bride and on 
the third day before marriage at the house of the bridegroom, nine 
women whiisc husbands are abvo, in the case of the first marriage 
occasion in the family, and two wi.iiucu iu all subsequent marriages, 
bring to the house nine or ten eirthen pots full of water from the 
village Well. On the third day befure the marriage at the bi'idegroom'’s 
bouse and on the marriage day at the bridi/s, (iaiqiati is worshijjped 
and the planets are pleased. On the day before the marriage the 
bridegroom goes on foot with friends and relations and with music to 
the bidders village. At the outskirts of the bride’s village the party is 
met by the bride’s parents who lead them to separate lodgings 
where they are feasted. On the marriage diy the bridegroom with 
friends and relations passes from his lodgings to the bride’s house. 
At the bride’s house her mother meets the bridegroom, and, iiresentino" 
him with a miniature plough, a griinling pestle, and a churning stick, 
leads him to his seat and places the biide opposite him or on his 
left. 'Wreaths of cocoanut shells are jmt round the necks of both the 
bride and the bridegroom and they are separated by a piece of doth. 
The ends of the bride and biidegro..m'b robes are knotted together, 
their hands are joined, and the Garuda piicst recites verses. In front 
of the bride’s house a square or clmri is made with four brass or copi er 
jiots one at each corner. A shallow earthen pot is set in the centre of 
the s(iuare with lire burning in it. After their liands arc joined the 
br.de and bridegroom together walk four times round the sipiarc. In 
the situare the bride and bridcgro..m feed each other with co.irse wheat 
flour mixed witli clarified butter and molasses. This completes the 
marriage ceremony. The Garuda receives from the fathers of the bride 
and bridegroom a cash present of lis. 1^ to Ps. 1 U.l. 'Hie 'Pm-is or 
Dheda musicians also receive small cash presents. A\'hen the coremony 
is over the bridegroom accompanied by the bride goes to his lodoimrs 
The bridegroom’s j.arty arc again feasted by the bride’s jiareiits" On 
the second day after marriage the bridegroom, accomininicd by the 
bnde and his friends and relati-ms, goes to his yillage Ala-Viacre 
between near relations is forbidden. The Dhedas allow their widows b > 
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marry, the widow of a man marrying his younger brother. Divorce 
can be obtained almost to an indefinite extent. Before they finally 
settle to wedded life most couples have more than once changed their 
partners. Before the change takesplace there must be a formal divorce 
recognized by the caste. Some Dhedas observe no lapfilling ceremony ; 
among others the ceremony .takes place in the seventh month of a 
woman's first pregnancy. On a day fixed by the Garuda the parents 
of the woman send to her husband’s house a robe, a petticoat, a cocoa- 
nut, some rice, and redpowder. The pregnant woman bathes, rubs the 
redpowder on her forehead and cheeks, and dresses herself in the clothes 
sent by her father. She carries the rice and the eocoanut in the part of 
the robe which covers her breast and goes to \isit lier female relations. 
She visits her friends one after the other, placing two grains of rice on 
the threshold of each house. After she has visited all her relations she 
goes to her husband’s bouse, and cooks and with her husband eats tbe 
rice which remains. In Kathiawar the custom slightly varies. The 
woman does not visit her relations. She carries the rice and the 
coeoanut in her lap and with her husband goes to worship Ganpati in 
the village temple or at the house of some relation. dThen the 
husband and wife start the ends of their robes aie knotted together 
and the husband carries a sword in his hand. 

Except a few who are well-to-do the Dhedds bury the dead. The 
dead body is carried on a bier to the burial ground where a lamp is 
kindled. The mourners after 1 towing to the ground dig a pit and lay 
the body in it. The lamp is placed in the pit near the body and a leaf 
of the basil plant dipped in water is laid in the mouth of the corpse 
and the pit is filled with earth. The mourners bathe and return to the 
house of mourning. The nearest relations of the dead are impure for 
eleven days. A shnichUia ceremony is performed by the chief mourner 
with the help of a Garuda on the twelfth day or for four days from 
the tenth to the thirteenth. Castepeople arc feasted from one to four 
days. 

The Kaira Dhedas have some rather remarkable beliefs. In the 
S.atya Yug, tbe Dhedas tliey say were called Satyas ; in the Dvapar 
Yug they were called ^leghas ; in the Trcta Yug Elias; and in tbe 
Kali Yug Dhfilas.i Tin- name Elh'ts came, they say, from a prophet 
Elia, and of him their religious men have vague stories. (Some of 
them espec allv about a famine that la'^ted for three years and a half, 
easily fitting into tbe accounts of Mlijali in the Jewish scriptures.^ 
They have abo prophecies of a high future in store for their tribe. 
The king or loader of the new era, Kayamrai by name, will marry a 
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1 The Gujarati runs : ^fcl’-U Hal; adlHi antaai 

sRa 44. 

'i In connection with the tradition of Elia another reference remains Hvt h'-hi 'MlSl 

HHHi’.i H I mtfia HI 'Him u cm? ?irt i oushrihi <hTi tsim u : 

He (caused) rain to cease, but did not forsake the Meghvas. When did the Satids 
remain true, and tlie l)onds of Eaal were broken. It is difficult to say whether they 
say Bail or Bill. Tlicy say that at the time here spoken of there was no rain for three 
years and a half. Revd. J. 8. Taylor. 
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Dheda tvoman and will raise the caste to the position of Brahmans. 
They hold religious meet nns or orJiavas, uni at these, with p;ieat 
excitement, sing songs full of hope of the good things in store for 
theiii.^ 

Every settlement cf Dhc■da^ has its headman oa'led mrhJar in north¬ 
ern and piifi-l in sonthorn Gnjarat. Along with three or four other 
memhers of the community, he.-ettles all ca-te and other social diputes. 
As a body the Dhediis are somewhat strict in yiuni.shiug breaches of 
caste rules, and more than most of the artisan caste.s they show respect 
to the opinion of their headman. Of t'.ie more intelligent Surat 
Dh-das, many in the ])is:thin of private servants gain a knowledge 
of English and learn to read and vrite. Some rf the Dhedas who have 
learned to read and write h.ave risen to good po.-it'.on.;. One was a 
clerk in a Governmctit oitice iti liombav, drawino- a monthlv salary of 
Rs. 100. On the whole in spite of the decline of their old craft the 
handloom weaving of co.ar-e cotton cloth, tin; Dhedas have under the 
British Government made :i u'feat advance. This change in their 
position, one ot the m.rst marked re-iilts of Briti'h I’ule, is thus deserihed 
in a proverb in common ti-'oiii -outlicrn Gnjar.it : “The gods haW' gone 
to the hills, the samts to dlakha ; under Eugiijh rule the Dhedas knock 
and slap us.'” 

Garuda's or Piiestlings, r.j,5!?d, are found in all parts of Gujarat. 
Tlioy act as pr;csts to a.ll unclean ca.stcs including Bliangias in 
central Gujarat but except Bhangias in south Gujanit. Tliey 
claim to be Brahmans, who. acconiing to one account, were degraded 
heciusethe head of their tribe married the daughter of his religious 
teacher or gufu-, ac-cordingto another story because they agreed to act 
as piiests to the Dheihis ; according to a third story at a saciitice they 
ate a piece of the victim; and according to a fourth they are the 
descendants of the Brahman piicst ivho was given to the Dhedas bv 
Siddharaja. Tl.cir surn.ame< D.ive. .Tosbi, Xiiuar, Shrimdli, and Mnika'l 
point to a Braliman (ud dn, but a few Icar the Rajput sunianies op 
Gohel and Gandhiya. I'lxcept in the Pamdi Mahals, where there aie 
two divisions, the bhuilh or jmre and the I'di/idtfi. or imi ure who 
eat together hut do not iniormarry. ihore are no subdivisions among 
Garudas. 'Ihey are fairer than Dhedas and sjieak Gujai'ati as 
Brahmans si cak it. their men wear the ninustache and the hair on 
the head, live in nuid houses or huts, wear scanty clothes, and carry an 
ahnanai/k in 1 he turban and an inkstand hanging fiom the shoulder. 
They eat with Dhedas and j'dn them iii anv food. Take Brahmans 
they liathe before meals. As priests of Bliangnis Dhediis Ghaiiiars 
Slicnvas and Tiiris, all of whom style them Br.ihinans, they ofliciate at 
marriages and deaths, receiving on each occasion gifts of Its. .'j or Icss in 


’ ^\hen a man wishes to lioM an tic7itirn,he in\ites thp wlmle cjistiE I!p"-,n„inD. 
a'bout iiglit in tlm evening thr-y often sjiciul tlie niolit in mu ins'. Kxi'oiit inrii.aiis a 
few sweetmeats there is no catiiiy or drinking. TIiu cxeiteniont id aUcirether reli'aniH 
are chiefly reU-ious Dlied,is or JlhayaU-, and the people join 
in a retrain Aiore luyam rai rdja^ Oh come Kasamrai our kiiu'-. ^ 

- The Gnjarati runs, i<, a»t'd?waV =l»rMi 4i Ml? K?. 
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casli. Some till, otheis weave, aud a- few act as tailors to Dhedas. 
Most of them can read and a few understond Sanskrit, reciting and 
explaining liymns and passages from the Purdns. They teach their 
boys privately, and a few Garudds teach Dheda boys to read and write 
Gujuati free of charge or on payment of a yearly' fee of Re. 1 to 
Rs. 2. They' worship the ordinary Brahmanic gods, especially Ram, 
the basil plant, and Devi, and they' keep the Brhhmau fasts and 
holidays. Many are followers of the Rdmdnandi and Pariudmi tects. 
They go daily to worship JCrishna’s crown or mugat which is placed on 
the Bhagvat book in their temples. They' believe in omens witchcraft 
aud sorcery and practice exorcism and magic on the banks of the 
Narbada. They worship the sun and moon. They' draw up and use 
horoscopes. As among Brahmans a few men called Shnlcah act as 
their priests. No ceremony is performed on the day' of birth. On the 
sixth day' Chhathi is worshipped and the child is named by the paternal 
aunt. No bolan or food-giving ceremony is performed, and the child is 
given cooked food when it is eight or nine months old. Boy's are girt 
with the sacred thread between five and nine wherr the regular Brdh- 
man ceremorry is gone through. Garudas hold a distinct position, 
marrying only among themselves, and like high class Hindus marry'- 
ing their daughters before they reach the age of twelve. Betrothal 
takes place before marriage, a lucky day is fixed, and the marriage 
ceremony' is gone through at the bride’s house as nearly as possible 
with the same detail as is observed in high caste marriages. Ganpati 
is worshipped, the planets are propitiated, the bride and bridegroom 
are rubbed with turmeric, the bridegroom is received by the bride’s 
mother at the entrance of the booth, and presented with a miniatui e 
plough, a grinding pestle, and a churning stick, a fire is lit in the 
centre of the marriage booth, the clothes of the bride and bridegroom 
are tied, the hands are joined, and the marriage thread is ]mt round 
their necks, the bride and bridegroom walk four times round the central 
square and feed each other with kunsdr or a mixture of boiled wheat- 
flour clarified butter and molasses, they' play' cards, and struggle for a 
ring in a jar filled with water. Divorce and widow marriage are 
allowed. The laptllling ceremony' is performed during a woman’s 
first pregnancy'. Their dead are burned. They perform the >ilirddd/ia 
and hold themselves impure for ten days, 'riieir y'early earnings vary 
from Rs. 25 to Rs. 120. They have no headman, but a council of 
their own punishes breaches of caste rules by' fine or expulsion. The 
Garudas have made almost no progress in learning English. 

Kha'lpa' in southern Gujardt, Chainar or Chamadia and Dnfgar 
in northern Gujarat, tanners aud skin dres.-ers, with a total population 
of 121,183, are found all over (iujanit. They claim a nii\ture of 
Rajput blood and in proof of their descent liear Rajput names. The 
appearance of many' of them, light in colour, large, and with regailar 
features, supports their cla m. 'I'lie r houses are generally substantially' 
built with mud or brick walls and tiled roofs. Their dress neither 
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Cliai-ter XIII. amonw the men noi- uoiiieii, thtl’er^ from tin' i-l tlies nvdiiinrily winn hy 

Ori'R^iSED lower cla-.^ of crafts.men. 'I'hey eat the ile»h of tlie eow ami other 

Classes. orilinar}' varieties of auimal fool, hut in jtraetice they live almost 

Khaipas entii'elv on voo'etahles. J-l\ce|>t near Surat, wlu're they dnnk 

palm juice to cveess, they are template in the ime of stimulants, h; 
northern Gujarat tliev rank Ireh'W, and in southern Guje.rdt nhirve the 
bheilas. 'I’he r work i-, the tauninir a’ld i-olourino of leather, the 
making of leather hoicket? baef-anil roj'es. iim! tlu' repa riuo of old 
shoes. The lea'her i- eh etly made from tlu^sk.iis of luitl'aloes hulloek-- 
and cows. Tliev o-enerady reeeivo tlii'ir Mipplies of hides from Dhediis 
and Musalraan liutchers. dVith goat and ~hee]) skin- they liave little 
to do. As one of the sialT of Guja'i'it Milage s.-rvants. the Khalpa has 
under the British Governme’.tt Iteeii einitiiuieil ui his lands on payment 
of ouedtalf of the ordinary rental. As a class the t'hamars are poor. 
In relio'iun they ohseiv»' most of the ordinarv Brahman rites, 
eonsultino- a priest eitiier a Kalatia Bnihmau or a Gavuda as to the 
name of the child, sealing heti-othals with tlu' red hrowmark or clu'm lla, 
marrying their children hetwet'ii the ages of twelve and sixteen, 
erjnsult’ng tlieir prmst about the hiekv day for the marriage oercmony, 
lioliling' it in tlieeential stpiare or e//or/ id a hooihhuilt in fi’ont of the 
briile’s house, and at death huiying their deail and oli'Orviug the regular 
rites on the tliiul fourth and twelfth days after death. 'J'hey show* 
no special reveienO' to the hor>e or thi; snake, and are not lirnier 
believers in w iteheraft than moother Hindus. 'J'hey have a head¬ 
man or in tach village, a’'(l settle ail caste dispute.s by calling 

together tivo (jf their own body. As a I'lass they show few signs of 
change or progress ; almost none of their children receive instruction 
in Government sclmols. The two or thiei' Khaipas who liave I)eeome 
Ghristians have reeciVed high education raid are under-graduates and 
graduates. 

Stndi.vas. Slndhva'e, also called Sh'.nvu.s from plaiting the leav s of the 

wild date or themli, and Tirgars from mak.ng arrows or tin, with a 
strength of 13,244, are found mostly in north Gujanit. Thev bear 
the Kajput surnames of Cliha.'atia, MakvAna, Kiithod, Solanki, and 
Vagh.da. Except that they are darker they do not differ in appear¬ 
ance from Dhedas. Tiny speak Gujar;iti and live in small mud 
huts with thalchid roofs. Their food is coarse grain, and, except a 
few in Kaira, they eat whenever they can get it tlsh and the llesh of 
all animals and b.rds. They take opium and drink liiptor. They 
dress like Dlnihls. Tlieii- women genei'ally wi'ar the petticoat and 
bodice and a jiiei-e nf elotli I brown over the head. Exi'ept a few who 
have a silver ne.-klaee women wear no ornament' but a jiair of brass 
wristlets. Mo't of ibem earn tlu'ir living by [ilaiting wihl date' leaves 
info matting er niak.'ig date bro'ims or ropes of hhiuili Hibi'cus 
e.sculeutus fil-re. lire lest are h ttt'r-earin'i’s me.s f'noT.j*,.; liurbers and 
village' lavai't'. A ' vili.ige s(>r\ant.s tiie\ eii ju\' a \ e.i; 1 v i a h alle'W- 
ain.o of R-, IP and hold :itnl till -mall plot- of land. In their leaf 
plait.iig and field wipik they are hi'l]ieil by their W', e-;i,nil rhildren, 
1 hey rank Irelwcen Dhedas iind Blaitigia-. Din da- do not touch 
them and tlip'y do not touch Bhangiii-. Tlic\- a'v I’i jmargi - llama- 
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nujfis, and devotees of Eamdi Pir and Eliildi Mata. Except the 
devotees of Bluldi Mclta they have no household gods. Bhildi Mata 
is rejiresented hv a cocoanut and is worshij-ped only when an enemy 
has to he worried. Tliey ohserve the ordinary Hindu fasts and feasts 
hut the followers of Ramdi Pir fast on new-niooii days and do no work 
on Fridays. Most of them heliove in sorcery -witcheraft omens and 
the evil eye. Their religious head occasionally visits them and receives 
2 to 8 annas from each house. Some of them go on fair days to 
Amha, Bahuchva, Hakor, and Dwi'irka. They do not enter the temple 
but worship standing near the door. Both men and women have 
much taste in singing, sometimes with and sometimes without cymbals 
and drums. Their sixth-day, name-gi\ing, marriage, piegnaney, and 
death ceremonies do not differ from those performed by Dhedas. Their 
Garada priests officiate at tlie.-e ceremonies. Among them divorce and 
widow marriage are allowed. The widow of a man manies his 
younger brother. Social disputes are settled by a few of the elders. 
They are a poor class. 
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Sfiction XIV. 

Elkmex r 
WoBSiiir. 


Earth. 

Water, 


AfcoiiDiNG to the Hindus the universe is formed of five elements 
or paach mahahhufaui literally five preat being’s. The five elements 
are earth or water or up, light or teja!^, wind or vdyu, and 

ether or akdsh. All objects are beheved to be composed of one or 
more of these elements, and when any object is destroyed each of its 
component parts returns to its own element. Over each of the five 
elements is a deity, over earth Khshiti, over water Varuna and Indra, 
over light Agni, over wind Vayu or Marut, and Ci^er ether Indra. 
Four of these elements, earth water tire and wind, are in one form or 
other worshipped by almost all classes of Gujarat Hindtts, 

Details of the worship of the earth are given under planet worship. 

"Water or ap, the second of the five elements is of two kinds, earth 
water and sky water. The deity who presides over earth-water is 
Yaruna and over sky-water is Indra. 

Water though pure in itself can be defiled. Running water is 
never, but standing water is always defiled by the touch and use of 
the unclean. A Brahman, a Dhed, and a Musalman may all bathe 
in the same river or sea and use the water in any way they choose ; 
but a Brahman will not allow a Dhed or a Musalmdn to draw water 
out of a reservoir, pond, or well which he uses. The free or restricted 
interchange of drinking water determines the social superiority of one 
caste over another. Thus a Brahman will not drink water out of a 
pot med by a Vania or a Kayasth ; a Vania or a Kiiyasth will not 
drink out of a pot used by a Kaiibi ; a Kanbi will not drink out of a 
pot used by a Dhed ; or a Dliecl out of a pot used by a Bhangia 
or a Musalman, Unlike Konkan and Deccaii Brahmans Gujarat 
Brahmans allow all but deo-radcMl Hindus to touch their water ])ots. 
Some Vdiishiiavs, particuljirly the Harjadis, are very careful of their 
drinking water. They allow only those to touch their water who like 
thernselces are Marjadis and they keo]) thetr water where no one can 
see it. Besides for drinking and washing, water is used for various 
religious purposes. It removes outward impurity, and tlie water of a 
sacred pool or stream cleanses from .sin. It is used in every-day 
worship, in washing iilols. and in making offerings particularly to the 
sun. Especially during the four hot mouths water is dro]i]>ed oyer 
Shiva’s ll/ll/ through a small hole in the bottom of a jar or pot. The 
^uring of a handful of water is needed to complete all religious gifts. 
'I he chief suttering of the spirit of tlic uiupiict dead is from want of 
water to drink. His throat is of the size cd* a ueedle-evc and he has 
a thirst which not less th:in twelve gallons of water can quench. The 
watchmen of Varuna the water-god are m-I (o kevp the spirits from 
drinking, so their thirst is as cunlinuoub as it is uitcnso. T.' quench 
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their thirst water is ofi'ereJ in all s/intdh or memorial services and is 
poured on the pipal Ficus religiosa tree. On the third of VaisMkh 
(April-May), when the heat is at its highest, pots filled with water 
are given to Brahmans to allay the thirst of dead ancestors. It is on 
account of Varnna’s watchmen that a spirit cannot enter or leave a 
circle drawn with water. In cases of spirit-seizures the spirit or hhut 
is suffocated by dashing water on the eyes of the sufferer. The gift of 
water is the noblest of gifts, and the digging of ponds and reservoirs 
and the sinking of wells are meritorious acts. On main roads where 
there is no drinking water pious Hindus pay men to supply diinking 
water to the passers. 

Varuna the water-god has five abodes the sea, the river, the 
reservoir or pond, the spring, and the well. The sea, or as it is called 
ratiidfjar the home of treasures, is revered by all high caste Hindus 
for its majestic deepness. In Vishnu’s second incarnation of kachh or 
the tortoise the sea was believed to have been churned by gods and 
demons and to have yielded fourteen valuables. On every no-moon 
day, particularly when the no-moon falls on a Monday, a sea bath is 
considered cleansing because on that day the water of nine hundred 
and ninety-nine rivers is believed to be brought into the sea by the 
spring tides. During the whole of the intercalary month sea bathing 
is also held cleansing. In parts of ivathidwar, on the bright second 
of every month, people light a fire on the seashore, throw clarified 
butter into the fire, and pour sugared milk into the sea. On the 
bright third of Vaishakh (May), on the Shravan fullmoon (August), 
and on the day on which sailing vessels first put to sea, Kharvds, 
Maehhis, and other seafaring classes worship the sea by pouring milk 
and liquor and by throwing ilowers and coeoanuts into the sea. On 
the first day of Chaitra (April) and on the Shravan fullmoon 
(August) all traders worship the sea by throwing flowers and a 
coeoanut into it. Salt, called t/iilhu that is the sweetener and sahras 
that is the essence of taste, is the luckiest of all purchases on the new 
year day in Kaiiik (November). To be freed from the throes of death 
a dying person makes a gift of salt to Brfihmans. For this reason 
most high caste Hindus are careful not to pass salt from hand to hand 
in every day use. Salt is also used in all spirit-scaring rites, and on 
the great spirit day, the A'no dark fourteenth in October, high caste 
Hindu women make salt marks of various shapes at cross roads. 

A river is specially sacred on Sundays and Tuesdays, on fast days, 
on the tw.elfths and dark fifteenths of every Hindu month, and during 
the whole of the intercalary month. On these days people bathe in 
the river, or without bathing, otter it flowers, redpowder, sugar, milk, 
a cocoauut, and some cleaned rice. Thirty or forty days after 
childbirth women worship the river by offering flowers, sandal-paste, 
and milk to it. ’While bathing people arc reminded of the sacred 
streams whose names " re believed to have great sin-cleansing power. 
Oil the bank of a li. ’ the dead are burnt and after-death rites 
|i:irticularlv of the twelfth day are jierformed and on the Kaiiik 
(Xiivcmbcr) fiillmonn in honour of the dead lighted lamps are set 
atliut in the riser. in fulliliucut of their vows the fever-stricken 
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tialliL 111 a livs'i. Tlu' iiicfliii,:; plaL-e .•L tw'j .n iiiure ri\ei’< is specially 
siicieii Wild! the river is llcM.led or iium. iliately after the rains the 
vilhiii'e hea.linan ifoes vitli music to the river hank and tliroivs into 
til" river a eccoamit, milk, a potful of curds, and a woman > rolie. A 
|irenn.iint ivonniii, if dx' ca,n help it, never crosses a river. If she must 
crc-s .she throws into the water a eocoaniit some lietelnuts and a ooppcu 
coin. Of Giijar-at rivers the Tiipti- the Xarhada or Reva. and the Saras- 
\ati are held particularly sacred. Of other Indian riv'ers those held 
nio't sacred are the Ocd.ivari, the Ganyes, and the Jamna. Any river 
near a o-re.at scat of pilo'rimagebas special religious importance. These 
livers are worshipped with theusual offerings of dowers coeoanuts and 
milk hv the people on tlieir hanks and hy .strangers when they visit 
snmo sacred shrine on their hanks. In [larticular pools in.the lleva 
htodavari and Gauge- the hones of the dead are thrown after death 
rites ate performed."^ The Sarasvati at Sidlipur is sacred, and the river 
heiid to the cast of Sidhpur is held to be little distant from paradise. 
The liver is much souglit after by persons widiing to perform after- 
do.ith lites for d..ad women. The water of the Jamna is stored hy 
most Vaidinavs wh.i sip it aft.r thi daily worship is over, and the 
water of the Ganges is used on all sin-cleansing occa'-ions, 'J'ho watci 
of one of these tW" river- is dropped into the mouth of the dying. 

Except tlmse near a sacred shrine ponds are not held very sacred. 
On their fast days peopleliathe with pond water, and, in some villages, 
on the bright teiuli of .AG o/o/ovi (Septeinher) tlic village headman 
woi'shiiis an iuislieath..'d sword and in t ho evening throws a eiieoanut into 
the village pond. After this the headman walk- roinul the village 
pouring out a mixiuro of milk and water. 

The suildeii a[ipearanco of a spring is regaidod as the outihuv of the 
water of the Ganges and a hath in it is held to he as cleansing as a 
hath in the Ganges. The spring watei is taken home and is poured 
into the hoiiso Well to purify I he well. Tiie day of it- appearanre is 
kc'pt s.ii rol. The chief led spring that i- held saered in Gnjariil is at 
I'lnii, forty rniles sontli-oa-t of Surat, where ih.ou^ands of pilgrims 
gather from the neiii'lihourhood on llie ChnitHt fnllmoon (April). 

Gei'tiiin cei’cmonie- are pcrfoianed before sinking a well. Some Ods 
or jiiiiid-diggers, Kolis, JlnUiman ascetics, and all fatherless sons arc 
ticlieved to have the power of showing spots where water lies at a certain 
depth. Till- they ar,' able to do liy their experience, ly observation of 
ilic geological fonnation of the country, by the rnins of old wells, and 
hv the jncsenee of the (lireyaia tpatens Euphorhiaeea*) luish which 

i- l)clie\ed to draw its nourishment from sweet w'ater some feet Ijelow 
I lie Mii'l'aeo. On a day fixed by the village a-trolsger, the spot ])onded 
oiitliy one of these water—Imwers is s])rinkled with w'ater ami flowers 
are -trewn over it. A eoeoanul or an earthen saucer coiitaining curds 
and turmeric wrapped all over with red cotton thread is laid in a hole 
dug in the ground. The digging bi'guis by striking tlio cocoanut 
or tile saneer with the ]M)mt rd' a lioe or pickaxe. IJoiled wheat 
eiiarsu sugar and coriander seed are given to all present, and the 
Milage astrologer is paiil a rupee. On the appearance of water in 
the )iil a stone daubed with redlcad is l.aid near the top a.s the home 
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of the water goddess. Fiioiids and relations of the owner of the 
well go to the spot with music, throw llow'ers and sandal-paste into 
the water, and offer a cocoanut to the stone. It is unlucky to drink 
water out of a well before it is worshipped. One rupee is paid to the 
carpenter before the wooden frame work at the top is erected and to 
the bricklayer before the masonry work is taken iu hand. Brahmans 
are feasted before the well is used for watering laud. 

A month after childbirth all women wmrship a well. The woman 
goes to the house-well, makes seven small heaps of rice near its 
mouth, and lays a betelnut on each heap. She dips four blades of 
the daro grass in wet turmeric powder, and throws the blades into 
the well along with flowers and some cleaned rice. After this she 
draws water from the well and uses it for some family purposes. 
Into the well are thrown the dirty tvater and refuse of the god-room 
and old sacred threads which have been defiled by being trodden 
under foot. 

The power who presides over rain is Indra wdio rules the 
firuiameut, regulates the motious of the clouds, aud wields 
the thunder. The comuiou people, especially the better class of 
husbandmeu, have certain signs and forecasts of the weather, partly 
the result of local observation and partly based on the sayings of 
JBhadli the daughter of Ughad, a great Marwar astrologer. 

The beginning of the sonth-wosb rain (June) is believed to bo 
close at hand if for some days the sky has been clouded ; if the heat 
i.s overpowering; if sparrows and crows flutter their wings iu the 
dust or in water; if the stork sit.s with its wings outstretched; if 
the female crane keeps to her nest aud is fed by the male crane ; 
if cranes and jaJfciikdi or waterfowl soar high in the sky ; if moths 
begin to tly about; if white-mouthed ants leave their cells with 
their eggs ; if birds come from the r-ca side or begin to build their 
nests; if the chameleon becomes red or yellow; if glowwoi’iiis 
sparkle brightly at night; if foxes aud wolves howl limg Lifter suu- 
•set; if the water iu a shoemaker’s earthen jar has genei-ated insects ; 
if serpents hiss or tight with each other ; if the fig' tree throws out 
new branches ; if tlio leaves of the thorny milkbusli dro.op ; if the 
berries of the nim Indian lilac tree are ripe ; if white insects gather 
on the hitiijora tree; if the kin-ada or Paiidamis fiijwors freely; if 
the leaves of trees are bitten by insects ; if iron becomes rusty 
aud salt becomes WLitery ; if bhxck clouds move north aud .--ourh ; 
if there is lightuiiig iti the uoi ih-eii'-t; it a cold wiud blows from 
the south-west aud nin'th-east; if the rainbow appears iu the east; 
if there is a halo round the moon ; atid ii the sky is yellowish at 
sunset. The ram is I'xpeeted on tlio twonty-eighth d:iy alter the first 
disappccirauco at sunsut of a cluster of three stars called Arai ; not 
till the seventy-third day after the day nu winch the moon enters 
the lioJntii ni/kf/ia/ra or siar chamber (112uil iMay-3rd Juuc) with 
lightning but without rain ; on the ninety-first day after the day on 
which hut and parching winds begin to blow; aud six months after 
the first foggy day. Rain is sure to fall on the first of V<iis/ioidi (May) 
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if there has boon a drizzle and cold winds during the first five days 
of the dark fortnight of Ftiffan (March). The year will be one of 
good and seasonable rainfall if the sky is cloudy on any day between 
the first day of Mi'anshirsJi (Decoiuber) and the second day of Fagan 
(March) ; if the month of Mayh (February) is extremely cold ; if for 
four days from the bright seventh to the bright eleventh of Miigli 
(February) the sky is cloudy; if there is lightning on the evening of 
the first of Mdijli (February) and a drizzle; if the wind blows 
fiercely during the whole of Fagan (March) ; if the Fagan (March) 
fullmoon day is cloudy ; if the sky is clear during the whole of 
C/iaifra (Apiil); if the moon enters the Revti nakshatra or star 
chamber (28th March - loth April) on the first of Chaiira ; if on the 
bright fifth of Chaitra (April) a ])articular cluster of stars is below 
the moon ; if in l’«u7/d;17t (May) the sky has five colours and thei-e 
is a drizzle ; if the spring tides on the bright third of Vatghdkh (]\Iay) 
run very high ; if the month of Jeth (June) is extremely hot with 
parching winds; and if the sky is cloudy during the last four days 
of A'so (October). 

A cloudy sky on Ashcul fullmoon (July) is the forerunner of a 
heavy downpour of rain. If during the day the sky is clear and 
reddish the Kaubi cultivator is in raptures at the prospect of a good 
aud seasonable rainfall for one month. If on this day the wiml 
blows from the west, there will be a splendid rainfall aud a rich 
harvest; if from the north, there will be drought first and a splendid 
rainfall afterwards ; if Itoui the north-east, the people will be happy 
and prosperous. If there is lightning particularly in the north¬ 
east comer of the heaven there will be a plentiful rainfall aud a 
rich harvest. 

The year will be one of paitial failure of rain if there is only a 
drizzle during the time the moou remains in the Krifika star 
chamber (8th-21'.t iMay); if during the time the moon remains in 
the Itohlni nakshatra (2l’nd May-Jrd June) enough rain falls to 
make water run ; if the time of tlie muon’s first entering the A'rudra 
mansion (Uth June-2nd July) is evening aud there are good 
showers during the time it lusts ; if during the time the moon 
remains in the Mragshir mansion (llth - 18th June) the wind bkovs 
furiously ; if on the bright fifths sevenths ninths aud fifteenths of 
Ashdd (-July) there is liglituiiig in the north-east ; if the clouds 
make it pitch dark on the night of the bright eighth and lifteenth 
of Ashdd (July); if the bright tcmtli of Ashdd f.alls within the 
period when the moon is in the Rohiui mtinsiijii (22nd May --’>rd 
June) ; if it thunders on the dark fir.st of Ashdd (Jidy) ; and if on 
the dark eighth of Ashdd (July) the moon and if on the bright 
se-venth of Shrdvan (August) the sun is clouded at rising. I’lio year 
will be one of complete failure of rain if it drizzles in Mdgh (I'chrii- 
ary) ; if on the Fagan fullmoon (March) the wind blows from the 
south and there is lighf.ning; if during the month of ('haitra (Api'il) 
the sky is cloudy and there is a drizzle es|)ecially on the hrigdit 
seventh ninth aud fifteenth; if on the filth of Chailnt a particular 
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cluster of stars is to the left of the moon at the time of setting ; if 
on the bright third of Faishdkh (May) the wind blows from the 
south ; if the time of the mooiFs first entering the Arudra mansion 
(19th June - 2nd July) is morning or noon ; if on the bright eleventh 
twelfth aud thirteenth of Vaislidhh (May) there is rain or thunder 
and lightning; if there is rain or thunder on the no-moon daj" of 
JeOi (June) and on the first day of Axhdd (July) ; if on the bright 
fifth of Ashcid (July) the sky is clear and there is lightning in the 
south south-west or north-east; if on the Axhdd fulltnoon (July) 
the day is cloudy aud the night is clear; if on this day the wind 
blows from the south ; if there is no thunder on the dark fourtli 
and fifth of Shrdvan (August); if the dark eighth of Shrdran falls 
within the period when the moon is in the Mragskir mansion (4th - 
ISth June) ; if the sky is clear for the last four days of A'so 
(October); if it only drizzles when the moon is in the Bharni 
mansion (24th April - 7th May'); if the month Ashdd (July) is an 
intercalary mouth ; aud if the bright fifth of Kdrtik (November) 
falls on a Saturday'. A famine is imminent if men and animals 
feel unusual hunger aud thirst; if the hor Zizyphus jujuba tree 
fruits freely; if there are many' swarms of bees: if immediately 
after the rainy' season sets in the jackals howl in the evening; if the 
ants hoard food-grains ; if wild animals leave their haunts in forests 
and make their homes close to villages ; if cows bellow during the 
night; if immediately before the rains the eggs of the peevit or 
iitucii are laid on low ground or on a rock in the middle of a pond 
with the tapering part of the egg touching the ground ; if curls of 
smoko hang in the four quarters of heaven ; if a crackling noise is 
heard from a well; if there is very loud thunder; and if in the cold 
months vapour rises from water. The crow and the Indian crane or 
sdras are believed to know beforehand whether the year will be wet 
or dry. If the rain is to be heavy the crows build their nests on the 
tops of trees sheltered by leaves and branches; if the rain is to be 
neither heavy nor light they build in the middle of trees but a 
little e.xposed; and if the rain is to be light they build on the west 
or rainy side of trees. If a pair of cranes walking on a river bank 
utter their cry with their faces turned south the rainfall will fail; 
if their faces are turned north the rainfall will partially fail; aud if 
east or west the rainfall will be good and seasonable. 

Besides marking these signs Gujarfit husbandmen use other 
contrivances for determining whether the year or some particular 
month in the year will be dry or w'et. Among the better class of 
husbandmen, Kanbis, Anavla Brahmans, and others, the chief 
weather-tests are: On the morning of the bright third of Vaishdkh 
(April-May) a man sits in open ground with a burning cowdung 
cake in his liand. If the smoko moves towards the sun the year 
will bo one of heavy rain ; if the smoko forms into a wreath and 
passes high over the man’s head the year will be one of partial or 
complete''failurc of I'ain. On the evening of the bright second of 
Vaishdkh (Apidl - May) the village headman sets an earthen jar 
filled with water m a field on four clods of earth, the clods 
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representing the four wet mouths of AshaJ, Shrdvun, Bhdilarvo, and 
Mo. The mouth of the jar is closed by an earthen saucer containing 
cleaned rice. After bowing to the jar, the headman returns home 
and on the following day examines the four clods. The dryness or 
wetness of the four month* is foreshown by the dryness or wetness 
of the four clods. On the morning of the bright fifteenth of Fagan 
(March) an earthen jar filled with water and with its mouth closed 
is buried in the ground over which the Holi fire is lit. On the next 
Soli festival the jar is unearthed and the dryness or wetness of the 
jar foretells the dryness or wetness of the year. On the same day 
an earthen jar filled with water and with its mouth closed is laid in 
a hole over four clods representing the four rainy months. The 
hole is covered with earth and over it the Foil fire is lit. On the 
following day the clods in the hole are examined and their dryness 
or wetness foretells the character of the months they represent. 

On the Shrdvan (August) fullmoon day on a river bank Brahmans 
make two heaps of rice calling one a good and the other a bad year. 
If a crow alights and thrusts its beak first into the good year heap 
the year will be a famine year; if into the bad year heap the year 
will be prosperous. In some parts of Kathiawar the chief or the 
state officials, with four earthen pots symbolical of the four rainy 
months, go to a river bank. The chief or the head official worships 
the boundary guardian Khetarpdl represented by a trident, by 
pouring water and throwing flowers over it. Four men of the party 
with one of the four pots tied to the waist of each at one plunge 
dive into the water. The four men come out of the water with the 
pots still round their waists. The water in the pots is examined 
and according as it is plentiful or scanty there will be a plentiful 
or scanty rainfall in the corresponding months of the new year. 
The pots are afterwards broken to pieces. These pieces are by 
soma taken home and put in their grain stores. 

To find what crops will fail and what crops will thrive, the follow- 
ing tests are taken. On the fullmoon of Fd/jan ( March) heaps of 
various kinds of grain are piled in some open space. Next day the 
heaps are examined and those crops will fail whose heaps are scattered. 
On the A^idd fullmoon (July) a /o/a weight of different grains in 
separate wrappers is put in an earthen jar and the jar is laid in a 
Shaiv temple. On the next day the different grains in the wrappers 
are reweighed and according as they rise or fall below the original 
weight the grains will sell cheap or dear during the coming year. 

A branch of the thorny milkbush or (Aiiieria with four twigs 
representing the four rainy months i.s put in the I/oli fire f.jr some 
minutes and is then taken out. The rainfall will bo light in those 
months whose representative branches have been inmred bv tho 
fire. 

. Koli, and Dubla husbandmen use the following tests to find 

if the year will be wet or dry : On a day some time before the rain 
sets in a man and his sisterhs sou stand near the village well with 
tUeir faces turned towards the sun. A date-palm stick is given to 
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each, the uncle holding his stick in his right hand and the nephew his 
stick in his left hand. While the two are standing, the villagers come 
and one of them worships a clay image of the rain-god. One of 
them becomes possessed by the rain-god and begins to move his 
body to and fro. The uncle and the nephew then brandish their 
sticks and throw them down at the same time. If the nephew’s stick 
is found below the uncle’s the rainfall will be good and seasonable j 
if the uncle’s stick is below the nephew’s the rainfall will he partial 
or will completely fail. They go on pouring water before their 
goddess till it begins to run. The stream is stopped by a sand bank. 
If the pent-up water overtops the sand bank the rainfall will be 
heavy, if the water oozes through the bank the rainfall will be 
partial, and if the water stagnates the rains will fail. 

If the rain holds off till late in June, if the whole of July and the 
first half of August are almost dry, if the standing crops wither, 
and if men and animals are distressed by drought, efforts arc made 
to induce Indra the rain-god to favour the earth with showers. 
Wealthy men engage Brdhmans to repeat prayers to the rain-god 
in a Shaiv or a Mata’s temple. Sometimes the outlet by which the 
water passes from the basin in which the ling of Mahadev is set is 
closed and the women of the village keep pouring water on the ling 
till it is deep sunk in w'ater. This pouring of w'ater, intended to 
please Mahddev, is repeated for eight days unless the rain falls in 
the meantime. Sometimes the people of the town or village quit 
the place in a body for a day and leave the village or town njad or 
waste, and cook their food outside. This is done because by holding 
off rain Indra wishes to lay w'aste the land. In native states on the 
day fixed for quitting the town or village the chief issues a procla¬ 
mation forbidding any one to remain in the village on that day on 
pain of a heavy fine. Sometimes a man pretending to be possessed 
by a goddess walks about the town and induces the people to make 
offerings to the goddess through him. The offerings which are laid 
in broken earthen vessels symbolical of human skulls out of which 
the .loginis or female sjiirits delight to cat, are taken out of the town 
or village by the eastern gate and then set down on the ground within 
a water circle. Sometimes a party of Bhil, Koli, or Kanbi women 
walk in the street singing the praise of the rain-god or as they call 
him Mvhulo. One of the party bears on licr head a basket containing 
a clay frog with three tw'igs of the nirn Indian lilac tree stuck in it. 
'I'be party stop at every hou.se where tlic women of the house pour a 
potfull of water over the fn^g drenching the bearer and presenting 
them with doles of grain, fiometimes in fuHilmentof avow the head¬ 
man of tin' village, and in native states the chief, dresses himself like 
a woman until the rain falls. Sometimes the woalthic.st and most respeot- 
cd man in the village dres.scs liimscdf like an ordinary <'ultivator. go(\s 
to a liolil, and licgins to plough. The women of his house or others 
who d(> not generally move about the stix-ets with uncovered faces goal 
noon to the li(‘ld where the man is ]>loug'hiiig taking cakes on their 
heails in the maniior of ordinary jieasa.nt women. Somi'tiines the 
childI'oii of wcaliby aud ret-jieetable persons at nightfall go about the 
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streets in rap;s anil in a plaintive tone ask alms from door to door. It 
is a hopeful sign if the jieople, espeeially if the close-lifted, taking them 
to he beggar children, listen to their prayers and give them grain. 
Sometime.s wealthy and respectahle women go ahout the street at 
midnight and knock at other people’s doors. A\'hen a.fked what 
they are the women say in a feigned voice they avi* famine-stricken 
people from IMarwiir. As a rule Bhil women do not shoot with a 
how or use a sword. Only when the rains hold oil for long-and threaten 
scarcity, Bhil women go to the temple of the village goddess with 
hows and arrows, and there they ahu-e the goddess, smear her idol 
with cowdung, and sing dance and juiii]) as if preparing to commit a 
daeoit}’ or durora by stealing the hutialo from the herd grazing in the 
neighhmring village. Generally when women come in this way to 
steal a buffalo the cowherd iu charge of the cattle oilers no ivsistauce. 
The buffalo is led in triumph to the shrine of the goddess and killed 
With clubs and sticks. _ Round the dea<l animal the W'omen dance for a 
long time and then distribute the food among themselves. The Bhils 
say that the women perform tliis huttalo-killing rite to shame the gods 
into pity and to convince them how badly off they must be when 
women have to take up arms. 

Of the five elements fire or c;/«i is held most sacred by almost all 
classes and its worsliij) is widespread. Tire is believed to be one of the 
elements of the soul and to be the cause of the natural warmth of the 
body and of the digest'on of food. Besides iii burning the dead, it is 
used iu ali sin-cleansing rites. To complete thread, marriage, and 
]>regnaney ceremonies offerings are made to fire. Brahmans hold fire 
in high veneration; it is their Vishvadev nr Universal Lord and they 
daily offer it a few pinches of cooked rice. Brahmans specially worship 
lire oil no-moeii days. It is used in all sacnflees. Brahmans ]iroduce 
the tire which is used in the fire saeritice or a<jii(h(dTii hv rubbing 
together two pieces of /.her Acaein catc liu weed. ’I'lie lire thus 
ehtiviicd is used fur sacrilice and is kept coiit;nuou'l\' alive in the house 
by ail ling >o it legs of the ji'jnl, s/nniii, rail, ai d I'hdkhra trees. This 
tire i.s Wersliijiped m the morning at neon, and in the evening. If tlm 
saci-ed tire gee - eut fresh tire is brought with inii'ie f'-om the house ef 
seine one wile kindled it by tli • fili-tion of weed, and ha~ used it. in 
perlorming a .saentiec. \\ hen hroiight to the lieuse the new tire is lanl 
111 a maseiiiy 1 c> eptaele, Bajputs in native siates aiel most trading 
elas-cs in the evening hew to tile laiuji and to eedi ether ; traders and 
sliepkci pel's efl'er sa.nd;d-p'stc and tlewcrs te the lain]i; and all 
i raitsnien, >enis Lnliar.' and Kaii'tras who U'C tiio iu their calling, 
make daily effeidugs of clarllicd butter and rice to their fire-plai-e. 
Anyl II iig that has i.ceome unclaii i' [nirified by threwiiig it in tire. 
Situ the wile of ilhm, after licr deliverance from Ravaii is believed to 
have been purdl d liy walking on live eliareoat. and all Itrahmans 
With the helo of 1 v.- ebareo.d jinrifv tbcir ])ets that hav ' been deliled 
by being Used by ol.lieis tban tlicmselves or by weiiien in tlieir monthly 
sicknes.s. On the other hand those w'lio have hern burnt to death by 
lire or lightning are heljeved to hccoiiie iinfrleiidlv spirits or 
lire is one ol' tli,. gi-eat spirit-se ireis in all ea e- of sp.nt po-o>sieii 
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and in many cases of witchcraft live charcoal or a lighted lamp is set 
Ixifore the patient or the witch that the spirit in them seeing the light 
may fear and fly. Some time about the Kdrti/c fullmoon (November) 
lamjis fed with clarified flutter are otfered to quiet the spirits. The 
Jambug'hnda Bhils, Kolis, Naikdas, and Bhiukas take vows to walk 
over live charco-.d as a cure for cattle plague and sickness. For this 
purpose on the dark first of IVniaii (iMarch) a trench about fifteen feet 
long and eight feet broad is dug in the g’rouud near which the HoU 
fire is lit. The bottom of the trench is strewn with live charcoal which 
is turned to a flame every now and then with offerings of clarified 
butter. The sick man or the owner of the sick cattle or any other 
member of the family, n’ebh' dressed is taken with music to the trench. 
The tire is worshipped a cock is offered to it. and the man or woman 
walks barefoot down the length of the burning treueb. In an 
outbreak of fire its spread is checked by offering- curds to it. The chief 
fire-wmrship day is ILjli-, the Fi'iyau fullniooii in March. On this day 
fire is lit in houses and at the crossing of four roads or outside the 
village, ^^'hen the fire is lit at the crossing of four roads or out.side 
the village a hole is dug or an earthen platform is raised near the spot 
where the lire is to be lit. The hole or the platform is strewed with 
redpowder and flowers. The main roads are festooned with mango or 
iUopulo leaves and miniature paper flags. In the evening fuel gathered 
from the street jieople or filched from fuel-carts passing through the 
street is jiik-d over the spot. In the afternoon the street people 
assemble, indulge in tbo foulest abuse and in mock fights, and in tlie 
evening or at midnight one of tlie street people or in villages the 
bea.liuaii with the help of a Brahman offers saiulal-paste and flowers 
to the pile wliicb is tlien lighted with a torch, sometimes by a Vagri. 
AYhen the whole is ablaze clarified butter, fried/I'nir, and gram, and 
.several drv dung-cakes strung together are thrown in the tire. The 
\\or^hippcr then walks 'even times round the tire, pouring water as he 
walks. At the end of the se\eiitb round be otfcrs a eucoauut. The 
street or village I'eoplo tlu-n walk seven times round the fire and 
besides fried grain olfuv it the unopened leaves and loiqiiiig of the mango 
and .'/o/?/;/trees. Newly imivried pairs, mothers wit h children, 
jiiiil all who waul to guard themselves against fever and sore-eyes 
worship the Iluli fire for which they have to keep a d-ay-loiig i.ist. 
The other occasion sacr.-d to tir.-worship is during the Ihrd/i 
festival, that is the last three days of A'.io (October'). Buriiig these 
(la\s all hous./s arc brilliaiitly lighted, and on the Iasi day oi the 
month lighted laiiqis f-d with clarified butter or oil are wor-liii>ped, 
jiarticiilarlv by traders and shoi'keiq) rs, olleriiig to tlicin busked rice 
[lowers aud sandal-piste. The followers of Kaliir, ami some of those 
who lielong to till' Miirg'i or Bij sort ami jn-ofe'S md. to w-oiship idoL, 
liokl the tlainc nr jet of a lighted lamp sacred aud make utferings to it 
as others do to tho.r idoL, d’lie ncwmnmi day is held sacred by tlui 
members of the Bij or .M:irgi sc.-t when a lamp is lighted in ihidr 
1ein|ilos and the flame is worsh-qiped with a full ritual. .\u outbreak 
id" tire is dreaded if there are live Tue-days or Saturdass in a 
inontli . if the first day of G/o/iYrn t.Vpril) ami the hriglit eleventh ed 
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Ai^hdd (July) fall oil a Tuesday; and if jackals howl during the day 
time. Lightning or vijli is believed to he the daughter of Nand 
Mer the foster-father of Krishna. Continual flashes of lightning in the 
north-east foretell a heavy fall of rain. 

The human soul is believed to be a phase of the w'ind-god or 
Vdi/u. All Brahmans in their daily worship try to regulate their 
breathing by keeping their four right hand fingers over their left 
nostril and the thumb over the right nostril. At their meals before 
touching any other food all Brdhmans eat as the soul’s offerings 
three pinehes of cooked riee. Rheumatism, epilepsy, and madness 
are believed to be wind complaints and to be caused by the evil 
influence of the wind-god. They are believed to be cured by en¬ 
gaging Brahmans to repeat verses in honour of the wind-god and by 
making gifts to Brahmans. As a cure for rheumatism people wear 
on their right elbow a or dnkdo leaf bearing certain words 

in honour of the wind-god. The following are some of the current 
beliefs regarding the direction of the wind. If on Fdlgan fullmoon 
(iMarch) the wind blows from the south there will be a terrible famine; 
if it changes every now and then the king is in danger and there 
will be a civil war. If on the bright third in Vaishdkh (May) the 
wind blo\^s in the early dawn from the north-west the crops will 
prosper ; if it blows from the south there will be a famine. If dur¬ 
ing the time the moon remains in the Mragahir star-home (Ith-lSth 
June) the wind does not blow fiercely the prospects of the season 
are gloomy. If the first day of Jeth (June) falls within the 
Jlrugskir period injury to the crops by the wind will be averted. If 
onWieAsIind fullmoon (July) the wind blows from the east the crops 
will be ittjurod; if fmm the south the wells and ponds will dry and 
there will be a famine; if from the west the crops will prosjier and 
the rainfall will be seasonable ; if from the north the rains will hold 
ofl' for a time ; if from the north-cast the people will prosper; and if 
the wind falls ih(‘re will be an earthquake. 

Tomb-worriiip is not common. The few tombs that are worshipp.'d 
are those raised over the remains of a saii, that is a woman who 
burnt herself wdth her dead husband, of an ascetic, and of a Musalmnn 
saint. Til widow’-immolatiou wni;. sujiprcssod by Lord William Bentinck 
in .4.1). 1829 the practice of a woman burning herself with her husband 
was common. Hy sacrificing herself the woman was bolicvc(l to bo 
taken to heaven and to lic nnilcd for ever with her husband and her 
rclation.s and friends speciallv honoiircil. The practice of a woman 
burning hor.sill' on her husband’s funeral pile was not. conllncd to 
pai’tnular castes or to partnuilar ilist riots. Among the most 
s.'ii iisl s<iti tombs in <iujar.it are those d Shivkorl hd a X.ngtir 
Hr.ihmaii wmiian at Surtil, and of a \"anj;ir;i, woman tit Vtilod in 
the IStirdoli suli-divi.sion of riiirat ; of a riathodra Ntigar llr.ihman 
woman namcil Dhankorbai in the Borsad sub-division of Kaira ; of a 
Hbarw'id woman nameil Uajb:ii at Viramgam in .\hnicd,'ili;iii ; of a 
Modh N’aiiia woman in .Main Kiintlia; and of some Hh.ins.dli women 
in Ciilch. Of th se Ibijbai of \dramg;im was said to have been a 
remarkably lliicloLikiug wminaii, wlm.se beauty drew the notice of a 
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IMiisalrndn noble in the nei^bbonrbooil. The noble with some of his 
friends made an attempt to take Rajbai hy force. Maiw Bharvads went 
to Rajbai^s aid and succeeded in driving the Musalmans back, though 
about 200 Bharvads are said to have been killed in the encounter, 
among them Rajhai's husband. Influenced partly by her love for her 
husband and partly because she was taunted with the misery her beauty 
had caused, Rajbai burnt herself with her dead husband. A pond w'as 
dug in her honour and a yearly fair is held in her memory on the 
bright seventh of Shravan (August). The following account shows 
what circumstances often led to and surrounded the rite of widow-burn¬ 
ing in Gujarat: Manishankar, a Modh Brahman, aged about thirty, died 
suddenly or was killed in a brawl. His wife Parvati was a passionate 
woman aged about twenty-five. The sudden death of her husband 
shocked Pfirvati beyond measure, and while she was overwhelmed with 
grief, and while others were weeping and w'ailing near the dead body, 
an elderly woman of the house came near Pfirvati and dropiied a hint 
with the view of finding whether Pfirvati had any^ intention of burning 
with her husband. Driven by religious zeal, by the gloomy prospect 
of her widowed lot, and by a desire of immortalizing herself, Pfirvati 
took the hint and cried ‘Je Ainbe Je Ambe’ that is Hail to Amba. 
This was the first sign of her wish to burn with her husband. ^Vhile 
thus beside herself with excitement she rushed to the spot where the 
body of Manishankar lay. She sat on the ground with the head of 
her dead husband on her thigh. She untied her hair, her eyes became 
red and fiery, and she daubed her forehead temples and cheeks with 
red jxiiut. She worked several miracles, producing redpowder, coins, 
and women’s robes by merely rubbing her hands together. When 
Parvati’s frenzy or sat was established bejmnd doubt, the wailing in 
the family ceased- and the impurity arising from the death disi])peared. 
Friends and relations sat round Pfirvati, bowed to her, and addressed 
her as Satima. As gro,\t power attaches to a safi’s curse and blessing 
the relations asked her forgiveness for any' former ill-treatment and 
prayed for her blessing. She bless?d them all, gently passed her 
hand over the body of the sick, and presented betelnut.s to barren 
women to be chewed. The news of her frenzy spread far and wide, the 
house was thronged by the townspeople, men women and children, all 
eager to have a sight of Pfirvati and to be blessed by her. Music was 
played in front of the house. Preparations for carrying the dead body 
to the buring ground were pushed on. A ladder-shaped bamboo bier 
was made and on it the dead body was laid shrouded in a red cloth. 
The corpse was taken out of the house on the bier and was borne by 
four carriers, one of the two in front being Pfirvati herself. As they 
bore the body music jdayed before them and throngs of people follow¬ 
ed. As she walked Pfirvati kept calling ‘Je Amhe Je Ambe' scattering' 
handfuls of turmeric jxrwder, which was eagerly gathered by the people. 
At the main gateway of the town she was met by the chief or headman 
who asked her to dip the palms of her hands in red paint and with 
them mark the town gate, and to bless the chief and the town yx.'ople. 
On reaching the burning ground the bier was laid on the river bank, 
the woman still keeynng herself near the dead l)ody. A shed maile of 
the driest wood was raised and in the shed the dead body after being 
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Section XIV- washed was laid over a pile of wood. Parvali bathed and prayed to the 
T^b loosened hair was oiL-d with cd irified butter and she walked 

Worship. seven times round the shed. After bowing to the sun and to the 
crowd she entered the shed and sijuatte I on the pile of wood with the 
body of hi-r dead husband in her lap. While thus seated several huge 
logs of wood were so piled ronnd her that she was tixel fast hreastdeep 
in wood. Every inliammahle snb.stance n as added to the heap. When 
all was ready the deafening- dm of drums and trumpet.s was doubled, 
the crowil raised a mighty shout, and the Brhhman pri -st taking two 
lighted torches inside the sh('<! gave them to Parvati who held one 
under her oiled hair and the other under the driest fuel near her. As 
the shriek of a huining woman is unlucky to hear, deafening music 
was ])layed until the shed was ablaze. As the shed burned, the 2 iPo])le 
bowed to it, and after bathing returned home. 

Ov.-r the si^ot where a wcanan was burnt a masonry jilatform or 
devadi used to he erected generally by the chief, and sometimes by the 
members of her family. A stone is set on the platform which is 
sometimes canoitied, and on the stone are carved the sun and the 
moon and the figure of a woman with her right arm uplifted. Some¬ 
times a religious grant is made by the chief for the dally worship of the 
platform. The members of the woman’s family visit the platform 
generally on the dark fourteenth of A'so (October), daub it with 
redlead, lay a lighted lamp near it, and offer a cocoauut and a .robe 
to it. The platform is also similarly worshipped by barren women and 
by fever-stricken people. Some Bhils, Dublas, and other eaily tribes 
lay cakes and curds near the platform hoping b}' the offering to be 
cared of fever or to recover a lost animal. 'J'he members of a sati’s 
family aro believed to cure baldness and tumour by l)lowing water 
from their mouths over the bald or swollen spot. 

The tombs or masonry platforms raised on a i-iver bank over the 
remain.s of a Hindu a.scetic are c.illcd samadhs, because the 
ascetic is believed at the time of death to he in a state of mental 
absorption or samddhi. These tombs are raised cither by tho 
family of a layman wlm renounced the world or becanio an ascetic 
a short time before his death, or by the disciphs and followers of a 
man who before his death had long been an ascetic. x\ stone is 
set on the platform and on the stone a pair of footprints are carved. 
Tliese tombs are worshipited by tlie doad man’s family or disciples 
daily or ,at least on .Suuday.s Tuesdays and Thursdays on tho 
Aahdil fullmoon (July) and on the anniversary of tho ascetic’s 
death, and by other high caste Hindus on high days when they go 
to bathe in the river. Some ascetics consnlor it meritorious to sit 
on the jilatform on tho newinoou day of Ki'irtik (Novoinhcr). The 
seat 01 the .sleeping cot of the saint are also worshipped by his 
followers and are always allowed to remain empty and unused. 

iMost Hindus hold sacred the tomb or fakio of a Alusalman 
saint called pir or sdi (that is shahid or martyr) which is gene¬ 
rally shaded by a fig, a rdyan Mimusops indica, or a tamarind tree. 
Hscept by the followers of Svaminarfiyan, the tombs of Musalman 
saints arc visited by middle and low caste Hindus on high days or 
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when a vow taken in the saint’s honour is to he fiilfilleil. Huchhis Section XiV- 

and Bhangias offer a cocoanut to one of these tombs after 'iviVra 

the mari'iage ceremony is over. The most frequented tombs in n'uiisHip 

the province are tliose of B'lva (Jbor at Ratanpmr in the Rhjpipla 

state about fourteen miles south-east of Broach, and of Dariyasha 

at Virpur in the Brilasinor state of Rewa Kautha about nine 

miles west of Bunavada, Of the origin of Bava Ghor’s tomb 

the story is told that in early times the goddess Miikhan Devi lived 

oil a hill near Ratanpur and near her a lamp fed by fifty pounds 

of butter continually burned. So strong was the light that tbo 

ju'opbet Muhammad at Mekka asked Bava Ghor to see whence tlie 

light came. Ou the coming- of Bfiva Ghor Makhau Devi sank 

under the ground and the saint settling there worked and still 

works wonders. Even the tiger obeys his orders, and if a 

person attacked by a tiger calls ou the saint’s name the tiger 

retii-es. A n'njan Jilimusops indica tree close to the tomb i-^ 

used in ordeals. Its twined branches form a loop through which 

suspected persons are made to [lass, the belief being that, while the 

loop shrinks and holds fast the guilty, it allows the innocent to jias-i 

unhindered. Dariydsha, the saint of A irpnr, regarding whom 

wonderful stories are told, is said to have been descended in a 

direct line from Abb,is tlie uncle of the Prophet. 'I'he interces-iioii 

and help of these and other Musalman saints is asked when a man’s 

life is in danger from drowning or from wild beasts, when a lost 

article is to be recovered, when the milk-yielding power of milch 

cattle is to he restored, when employment is to be secured, when 

punishment is to be avoided, when epidemic cholera, cattle plague, 

snakebite, women’.s barrenness, and such diseases as fever 

particularly quartan fever, white leprosy, abscess, wart, hydrocele, 

and a white speck in tlie eye are to be cured. MTien by the saint’s 

help the object is gained, offerings are made to his tomb. The days 

proper for making the oft'erings are T’hursdays and Fridays. Of 

the oft'erings some are general and others are special. In a general 

offerino; the tomb is shrouded in a green or white cover or in a 

iietwoik of flowers or it is strewn with jasmin flowers or dunini 

leaves. The tombs are also sometimes canopied by a wooden frame 

work plated with silver. Rose syrup, cocoanuts, wheat flour mi.ved 

with clarified bntter and sugar, cakes made of havto flour, sesame 

seed and clarified butter, aliglited lamp, a sheet of paper, and a pot 

containing a mixture of milk and water are also offered at saints’ 

tombs. The special offerings are in cases of barrenness a miniatnro 

cradle and the tlesh of a goat or a cock ; in case of fever cloth 

horses and a lighted lamp ; in cases of abscess, wart, hydrocele, 

and tumour pinches of salt pepper and coarse sugar; incases of 

eye diseases a piece of silver money; in cases of earache a silver 

wire ; to recoviT a lost article millet ffonr mixed with clarified butter 

and sugar is offered, and to cure white leprosy some favourite article 

of foed is avoided and after the cure Mnsalman beggars are feasted. 

As a cure for general weakness or ill-health some patients dance 
near the tombs. These offerings are as a rule laid before the tomb. 

If the tomb is far off and cannot he easilv visited the offerings and a 

B ’J 11— Itj 
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lighted lamp are laid in the patient’s house before a torab-sliaped 
heap of rice, or ■without the rice heap in that corner of the house 
•which faces the saint’s tomb, or ontside of the house under a skami 
tree -which is held to be the abode of a saint. Tlie eatables are 
used by the person who offers them or by men in charge of the 
tomb. During the Muharram festival the tabiits or tdzi'is, which 
are bamboo and tinsel models of the t iinb of Hassan and Hussain at 
Karbala in Arabia are held particularly sacred by Rajputs, Vagris, 
Kolis, Dhedas, Bhils, and other low class Hindus, some of whom 
prepare these models themselves and like Musalmdns carry them to 
the river. Some Brahman, Vhnia, and other high caste Hindu boys, 
generally those made much of by their parents, dress themselves 
during the Mtiharratn festival as Mnsalmdn beggars, put red cotton 
threads round their necks, mark their brows with white powder, and 
live on gifts made by friends and relations. On the ninth of the 
Mukarram some women wear wet clothes and drop live charcoal on 
their bodies. They fast all day and in the evening lick a finger 
dipped in wet lime and eat rice and sugar. Next day while the 
shrines are being taken to the river, some low caste Hindus hoping 
to secure the wellbeing of their children or to be cured of disease 
offer the shrines wheaten cakes, parched rice, sugared sesame, 
cocoauuts, red cotton thread, cloth, camels and elephants, and 
sometimes the flesh of a cock, a goat, or a buffalo. In fulfilment of 
a vow some pour water, throw themselves in the road, and with 
a cocoauut in their bands roll in front of the shrines; some pass 
and repass under them; some walk a considerable distance with 
their faces turned towards the shrines; and some paint themselves 
as tigers and bears. 

Cnnso(-rated stones are held sacred by almnst all classes of Gujardt 
Hindus. Alost g’ods and goddes'es are made of stone, which, with 
bigli cnste people, are polished and cut into various forms, and with 
low caste people are unhewn blocks with or without shajie. Tlie forms 
under which Shiv, Mdta, Ganpati- Hanuman, Vishnu, and numberless 
other gods are worshipped, or rather the forms in which these and 
other deities are believed to dwell, are human figures generallv grotesque. 
I he varieties of stone most used in idol-making are marble, limestone, 
sandstone, and crystal, 'lliebe idols are made of stone cither quaivied 
and (ut into shape hy local masons or are brought ready-made 
from other parts of India. The black round stone that represents 
\ i.shnii in his form of Shdligrdm is brought by wandering beggars 
from Jfadri Kedar at the foot of the Himalayas ; while the stone which 
represents Shiv is brought from the banks of the Narbada on the 
occasion of the Tavra or festival which occurs every twelve years 
when VdiiilidJth (May) is the intercalary or extra month. During the 
Taxrii festival the god Shiv is believed to possess the stones on the 
banks of the Narbada as the saying is. At the Tavra time there are as 
many Shivs or Shankars as there are stones or kankara. After the 
stone or the stone figure is consecrated by prayers and offerings it is 
treated as a god or a g Hess, that is it becomes the dwelling of some 
guardian spirit. It oet a temple or in a niche nr in a room of the 
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bouse, and is worshipped daily or ©n high days. Vdghris, Rabdris, 
Bharrads, Ahirs, Kolis, Bhils, Diiblds, Dhdukds, and other wild tribes 
have no elaborate rites for making a stone fit to be the house of a 
guardian. "With thenr any stone rubbed with redlead is an object of 
reverence, or rather with them the mere rubbing of a sti>ne nith 
redlead makes it fit to be the dwelling of a guardian spirit. The 
stones worshipped by these classes may be brought under two heads, 
the dwellings of gods and goddesses and the dwellings of the dead. 
A rough or a polished stone daubed with redlead is the dwelling c£ 
Govhldev, Ilanuman, Kahnamdev, Kamdev, Kakobalio, Simario, or 
ISamradev, and a stone marked with a redlead cross or a heap of stones 
is the dwelling of the goddesses Meladi, Shikotar, Yerdi, Khoclivnr, 
Devli, or Bhavani. A cross or sometimes a redlead trident is painted 
on thf trunk of a nim or a piped Indian fig tree, and a heap of stones 
is piled at its root. For fear of offending the spirit or the goddess, 
passers, especially women, add a stone or two to the heap, considering 
the place to be the dwelling of some spirit or of some goddess. 

Stones or cairns raised in memory of th? dead are called khatrdx, 
when the stone is a rough unhewn block, and pnli^ds, literally 
guardians or guardian homes, wdreu the stone is dressed and carved 
into a figure. Unhewn stones or Jdiatrds are sometimes raised for 
all the dead members of a family but generally for those who have 
died a violent death. These stones are daubed with redlead and are 
laid sometimes under a temple-shaped earthen dome and sometimes 
in open ground in the house-yard or under a pijial tree on the 
outskirts of the village. Besides on the yearly death days of those 
whose spirits are believed to dwell in them, these stones are worshipped 
by all members of the famil}'' on Sundays and Tuesdays, and on the 
occasion of fulfilling a vow taken to cure sickness or avert danger. 
The worship is simple. Several heaps of cleaned rice, some betelnuts, 
and a cocoanut ai’e laid before the stone and a lamp is lighted. 
A black or white flag is stuck in the ground or is tied to the earthen 
dome, and clay animals, a horse if the spirit was a man and a cow 
if the spirit was a woman, are laid near it. On special occasions 
7noha or palm-juice liquor is poured on the stone, a cock or a goat is 
offered to it, and all members of the family sit round the stone 
and dine. Instead of stones some Bharvads or shepherds use small 
copper plates on which a human figure is engraved by the village 
goldsmith. 

Polished and carved memorial stones are called pd/ijas guardians, 
khambhij/ds pillars, or ckinl-i graven stones. They are raised nr 
memory of thiise win have died a violent death, or who ha\e died 
the death of a martyr, or who when living have been remarkable 
for holiness or for some other notable trait of eha''aeter. Sometimes 
stones an' raised in dread of a spirit-]lossessed man or an txorrist. 
d'he spirit of a mm who dies a violent death is quieted by having 
a stone raised for him. Until a stone is raised, or a man-sUaiied 
wooden figure smear,'d with redlead is hurled deep on tlm vtilaoe. 
border, such a spirit is likely to attack the bodies or the eattk' of the 
members of it- family. Tlw e -tone: am -e; in an cucla-ure or under 
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Section XIV. n pipal tree, on the village border near the village reservoir, or on the 
gjiot where the person was slain. The stones, which have sometimes 
WoKMiiv. one ot their corners flattened, are generally oblong and are about four 
feet high, two feet broad, and six to twelve iiiehcs thick. If it 
represents a man who met his death guarding his village, on oi'(‘ side 
of the stone is carved a flgnre with a svvord a shield and a daggei', 
sometimes seated on a horse or on a l aiULd. The tignre is in the shape 
of a man or woman or of the monkey god Ilanumn'n. !?ometimes also 
a limb lost or maimed in a fight is shown. On the opposite s.da 
are carved the figures of the siin and the moon. The name of the 
man and the day, year, and cause cf his death are also cut on the 
stone. The stones are sometimes set on a masonry platform and 
sometimes sunk about a foot deep in the ground. ^Memorial stones are 
set up either on the dark fourteenth of A'w (October) or on the bright 
fourteenth of Kartik (Xovember) AVhen they are set up the village 
people meet, an l the man who sets up the stone washes it with milk, 
smears it witli redlead and clarified butter, and otters it a cock or a 
goat. Some muku or palm-juice liquor a.ud sesame oil are poured over 
It and the llesh of the animal offered is cooked and served among the 
guests. On S'undays Tuesdays and 'I hursdavs, on their yearly death 
diys, on the bright second fifth thirteenth fourteenth and fifteenth 
of KarHk (XTivemlter), on the Iloh festival in March, on the dark 
thirteenth fourtetnith and fifteenth of Sln'drini (Angtist), on the dark 
fourteenth of B/indnrro (Septcmi)er), and (Ui tlie iiright tenth and dark 
fourteenth of A'.-<o (October), the members of the deceased's family 
wa'-h the stoiv with milk, paint it with redlead, scatter tlnwcrs over 
it. lay a lighted lani]) fal with sesame oil near it, and set a flag over it. 
Once a year, generally on the dark fourteenth of B/i(i.ttarri/ or A'm) 
(Stqileinb.er or Uctobei) tlr.' members of the deceaseil’s famllv offer a 
goat or a coek .and a clav-boi't-e to tlu; >ton(‘. 'I’lie stones are aUo held 
saci'Kl by the villagcis who do not let a dead body jiass near th.aii. 
Particularly among the Kolis, itcwly married couples gi, to duc of thc'^e 
stones, bow to it-and lay neat it a cop|)er coin, a eocnanut. and nee. 
Someliiues tin* hriilegrooin before he giie> to the bride's Iioiise hows to 
I'lie (if thc>e "'tones. Tlu* stmies rai''ed for trogo a ('hotuiii Ra jput in 
Mahi Kdiitha, fi>r a t'hohan I’ajjuit in the llroaeh \ illagc of Karagaum, 
aufl for a Hhatti Itajput in Kapudvunj are visitt'd bv ])er.~ons bitten by 
snakes. In tlie Main K.aiitha \illa.g<>s wliicli are far from the stone of 
t iogo, a clay-horse is set on the outskirts of the village. The sttme or 
t he clay-horse is in the keeping of a Uavalia, who, h\' the shriek that is 
rai-ed by th' neighbours tlrawii to the spot bv the smind ot a trumpet. 
oi a dniiii, begins, some time after the snake-bitten pei-,-on is brought 
to the stem*, to wave bis body to and fio a.^ if pissesscd bv the spirit, 
wild lives m the stone. W Idle he thus shakes the Uavalia sucks the 
biiten pai't and sjiits. MTien enred the sufferer daubs tlie stone with 
ic'lkad, offi rs it, a eoeoamit and a bottle of liquor, and lavs near it a 
bigbteil lamp. Tin* stone of a Kajput iiamml dorji in Mabi Kiintha 
who is saiil to have I cell killed wh.le wrestling with a tiger, is also 
visited to avert sickness 'tin* stone raised ni Malii Kantha for a Bhil 
named-JhAla IS vvorsbi|i]ped b\ villagers on the, tirst Siindav of H/iii<larri‘ 
-^* ptcmbi'i') for I ill- ati'lv ami Wi.ilbc.ug of tbcii ealllc. The cal tie 
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ropes and some of the sick cowN or buffaloes butter are offered to the Section XIV. 
stone. Instead of stone slabs’ a bust of black marble brick or wood is 
sometimes set up and worshipped in the same way as other stones are 
worshipped. Sometimes the produce of a piece of land is set apart for 
the daily worship of these stones. 

Disease both in its milder endemic form in which it is generally Dislase 
present, and in its fiercer epidemic form which wastes the country' 'Vou&u.p. 
from time to time, is believed to be due to spirit influence. Endemm 
diseases are believed to be caused by the iiufrieudly influence of 
some planet or of some god or goddess or of some spirit; ejiidemic 
diseases are believed to be caused by the anger of some goddess. 

Besides by dings diseases of both classes are believed to bo cured 
by religious rites. The following details show the spec’al treatment 
adopted in the case of certain diseases. Of endemic diseases the 
commonest is fever. Fever or tdv is believed to be caused by the 
unfriendly influence of some planet, or of some god or goddess, 
or of some spirit. If the fever is caused by planet influence, the 
particular unfriendly planet is worshipped, a Brahman is engaged 
to ofi'er jiraycrs to it, and articles sacred to it are used or are given 
away in charity. If it is caused by Shiv, his stone is washed by 
pouring on it a constant stream of water or milk through a small 
hole in the bottom of a jar, and cooked rice and curds are offered. 

If it is caused by some goddess or by Hanumhn, prayers are reiieated 
ill their name and their favourite offerings are made to them. If it 
is caused by the influence of some spirit, offerings are made to the 
tombs of Miisalmdii saints, charmed articles are worn on the arms or 
neck, handfuls of water are offered and poured on the ground, and tire 
is worshipped. Intermittent fever is believed to be miraculously cured 
by charmed words uttered by those who have secured the favour of 
some spirit. Uousumpthm or ksluii/a, which is believed to be caused by 
moon influence, is cured by offering prayers to a goddess; syphilitic 
eruptions or rinp/iolnk by the worship of Vishnu and Shiv and by 
prayers to a goddess; piles or am.v by dropping rice sugar and curds 
over the stone of Tlahadev ; scvoia\a, or ianfhinuhyy prayers to Vishnu ; 
dysentery and diarrhcea or samgrahani by prayers to Mratyunjaya 
and Viy pouring- w-ater over the stone of Shiv; rheumatism by prayers 
to t'ayu or the windgod, by fire worship, and by wearing on the right 
arm a chaplet of dnkiln (Calotropis gigantea) or pipal leaves bearing- 
mystic flgnres or words ; paralysis or luikx/tdgdl by the gift of a cow 
or of some article coins, dates, cocoauuts. equal in weight to the body 
of the diseased and by marrying- a steer to a heifer ; kidney diseases or 
I'l by wearing charmed copper rings on the toes; jaundice or 
kaudo and enlargement of the spleen or harol by wearing charmed cotton 
threads on the right clhow or on the neck; warts or rar-iolix and 
hvdi' 0 (-clo or tndiirgiil hv offering coarse siigai-, salt, and jiepper to a 
saint’s tomb ; giiineaworm or v/i/o by offering a silver wire to a saint’s 
tomb ; tumour and baldness by water rinsed from the mouth of those 
ill wlin^e family a, Avoman has become a sit//; leprosy by prayers t o a 
Musaluiiiii saint ami hv a visit to the shrine of Bahuchara'ji ; and 
cyc-discascs by offering a piece of silver to a saint’s tomb. 
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The three shrines chiefly frequented by the sick are at Bahucharaji 
thirty miles north of Ahramgcim, at Vad^h twelve miles north 
of idar in Mahi Kantha, and at Junawadh in Kathiawar. The 
goddess BahucharJji is visited by the lame blind impotent and childless 
from the neighbourhood and from other parts of the pi’ovince. They 
draw near her temple and remain seated beside the sacr d pond of 
iMhnsarovar, touching no food until they fancy they ha\e heard the 
goddess promising' them the accomplishment of their des’rcs. They 
then bathe in the xxmd and the impotent particularh' are believed to be 
cured by the bath. Regarding the miraculous ])ower of the water of 
this pond the following story is told. A Chavda ruler of Patan and a 
Solanki chief of Kalri resolved to unite their families by marriage. But, 
by evil chance, both kings had daugliters, neither had a son. The 
Kah'i chief passed ott his girl as a boy and the marriage was celebratetl. 
Difficulties ensued, and the girl-husband found herself forced to flee 
from Patan. Near Bahuchartiji she rested awhile. Her slut plunged 
into the Mansarovar and to the wonder of the princess came forth a dog ; 
lier mare jumped in and came forth a stallion ; the princess then tried 
the magic of the water and she changed into a man. The wooden 
image of the goddess Revali at Vadali is visited by the lame, blind, 
paralytic, and stammering. After they are seated*in front of the 
goddess, the temp'e servant, a Suthar woman, lights a lamp lieforethe 
goddess. On a footstool covered witli red cloth nine coppers, .some 
maize, acocoanut, and a lighted lamp are laid. While the sick man sits 
near the stool the temple woman keeps passing her hand over the lamp 
before the goddess rubbing her face with it. After some time she 
becomes possessed by the goddess, and rocks to and fro. While thus 
possessed a lighted torch is placed in her left hand, and she alternately 
waves the torch over the sick man, and passes her right liand 'over the 
lamp before the goddess. 'J his waving continues till the sick man is 
believed to be cured. The tomb of Dat.ir Pir at Jumigadh is visited by 
jiersons suffering from guineaworm. Vows are taken, and after the 
disease is cured the diseased wears an iron ring on the right ankle until 
he has otiered a silver wire to the tomb. 

Barrenness in women is believed to be caused by the unfriendly 
influence of a god or goddess, or of a planet, or of some offended spirit. 
Both the woman and her husband hold it a curse, partly on account of 
the social contempt which accompanies it and partly because the after¬ 
death state of the childless is wretched unrelieved by the rites which a 
son can alone properly perform.' In high casta Hindu households a son 
IS a necessity on religious grounds, and when there is no natural son a 
son is adopted. A barn-n woman is contemptuously callt'd canjani. 
She tri'^s to get rid of her barrenness by a varietv of means. 

She consults Jain priests, Rnihnians, Jogis or'I'elia Ra'jris, who wear 

oily elotlies and are versed in palmistry ; drinks charmed water • 
or ties amulets on her left elhow or neck. If the liarrcjuu ss is helirved 
to be caused by the anger of some god or goddess, she qui Is them bv 
prayeis and by giving them their pet offerings, or she calls in the aid of 

' Tb, of a barron woman or a chadless man iii tin eariN monang i- uuInrUv, 
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her patron god or goddess. Tir secure this friendly aid she prepare.s IJ 
ld.khs that is 12-5^000 clay Vihgsox Shiv emblems, and for a certain 
number of days olfers to each of these flowers, sandal-paste, and bel 
leaves. She prays to her favourite goddess pr mising that if she gets a 
male child his head shall be shaved in her honour. She propitiates the 
water-god by a morning bath in a sacred river or pool on Sundays. If 
the barrenness is due to the unfriendly influence of some planet, she 
engages a Brdhman to repeat prayers in its honour, fasts on the day 
sacred to it, and gives away in charity articles held sacred to it. If the 
disease is spirit-caused she walks 1U8 times round the rtipal tree, parti¬ 
cularly on a no-moon Mondat’^, pours water at its roots and winds a 
cotton thread round its trunk. fcShe also pours water on the basil plant 
and the r/aro grass. She goes to a Musalmdn saint's tomb, offers to the 
tomb a miniature cradle, and takes vows. She propitiates the spirits of 
her husband’s dead ancestors by having a narayanhali or memorial 
service performed in their honour at Prabhds-Pdtan, or some other holy 
place, and by applying on the bright fifth of Shrdvan (August) flowers 
and sandal-paste to the image of a cobra. She also secures their good¬ 
will by practising rigid austerities. She foregoes her favourite dish ; 
eats standing or with her left hand or with her right hand under her 
right leg ; sups before suuiet out of a clay plate; keeps her hair untied 
and unoiled; does not w'ear a red browmark; and ties a cotton thread 
to, or wears a ring of brass and copper wire intertwined on, her left 
elbow or ankle. Besides by these means a woman gets lid of her 
barrenness by pricking on a iSunday or a Tuesday with a point of a needle 
or by secretly cutting a tuft of the hair of a neighbour’s or friend’s 
child ; or by swallowing an undipped betelnut after keeping it for some 
days under the cot of a woman in labour ; or by secretly tearing a piece 
out of the robe of a pregnant woman or a woman in childbirtli, an act 
which when discovered causes much uneasiness to the women and their 
relations as it is believed to lead to the child’s death or to the pregnant 
woman’s miscarriage ; or by asking a pregnant woman to dinner on the 
////(vrfy/o/sc that is festival on the bright fourteenth of Bhadarco (Sept¬ 
ember) and laying a coeoanut in her lap ; or by getting herself drenched 
by vater out of an earthen jar over which^he cocoannt symbolical of the 
family" goddess is laid during marriages and women’s first pregnancies, 
or by beginning to wear an iron ring on her left ankle from the early 
dawn of the dark fourteenth of A'-io (October). The child born to a 
woman after she has performed all or any of these rites is always a pet 
in the family, particularly" if it be a male child. If a male child is 
believed to be the gift of a Musalindn saint or /ah'r it is named Fakiro. 
Like a Musalmdu boy he wears a tuft of hair on a shaven head and 
appears as a Musalmdn beggar in the Muharram festival. A boy who 
is believed to be given by' a goddess has his right nostril bored, is named 
Ndthio that is ‘ Bored,’ wears a wristlet and a nose-ring, is sometimes 
dressed like a girl for some years, and has his head first shaved before 
his patron goddess. A boy who is believed to be the result of the 
mother’s constant begging of her patron god or goddess is named 
Bhikho that is Beggar, and as a beggar wears for some years clothes 
belonging to friends and relations. As the idiot and insane arc believed 
to be guardian-possessed, to scare evil spirits a hoy is sometimes 
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oallcd Boo-ho, Glielrt, or Gando, all ni.’aninj)' mad, atrl to mislead 
ill-minded sjiirits who attack what is most i)raisod, boys sometimes 
b..*ar such naiiws as Uko and Ukardo th it is Duucphill, Kacdiro tint is 
llubbish, and Bavo that is Ascetic. Boys are also occasinn illy c died 
Bluilo that is missed, and Mowho that is dearly bought, 'i'he tempi; 
of Fiilbai in the Borsad sub-divd.sion of Kaira, has obtained a wid> 
renown and her-shrine is much resorted to by most of the birrm 
wijmen in the -neiii'hbonrhoo 1. ARibdri priest of the sliiin; while 
pretending to be possessed by the goddess preseril les to these womni 
certain ob.servanees and rites and g-ives charmed thread.s to be t ed to 
the ankle. 

Smill-po-s, including measles ov gnhru and ohick.;n-pox nr (u'Jihiihila, 
is called sitala when it is epidemic and xnid'l whin it is cndemii-. 
Epidemic small-pox is pre.sided over by a goddess called Sitala ilata 
or small-pox mother, and cndeinie small-pox hy a god cilled Salad 
K^ka or small-pox uncle. Both are propitiated hy par mts e.speeially 
hy mothers, the Saiad when the cliild is actually attacked with 
small-pox and Sitala once a year to protect the child. The day sacred 
to Sitala Mata or the small-pox goddess i.s th - hiight or dark swenth 
of Slrdvan (-Vugust). As small-pox is believed to be caused hy heat, 
on that day ait;ticinl heat is as much as possible avoided. The finnale 
head if not all the members of the family, bathes with eold water and 
eats food cooked on the previous day. Some women also eat foo 1 
prepared from materials procured fromsevn frietnls. rh‘ female head 
after her ei.ild bath an 1 before her cold m-al go s to visit the small-j)ox 
godde-s under a pipal Ficus rcligiosa tre; mi the river hank. In hooks 
the goddess who is of the 'Jhaudhl or im])ure caste is shown as naked 
seated on a donkey, wearing a broken winnowing fan on her head, with 
the pad of a water vessel in one hand and a besom in the other. For 
\sorship tlie goildess is shown by a clay female image s-ated on a 
donkey, or hy a stone, or hy a kcriln Bandanus odoratissimiis plant. 
'Flu; women offer the goddes■^ milk, p-pper, betehmt, dry elates, 
(;ocoa-kornel, a few Iinlian millet grains. Mowers, and the leave's of the 
ki’i'ilii or ])aiidaniis and of tlie gholodi creejier. A piece of silk cloth 
called gkahli or a cotton thre.ad is also wrapped round the image. Five 
seven or thirteen hoys or g-irls are fed on stale food near the goddess 
if any member of the family has suffered from snaall-jinx in the course 
ol the year. A1 ter worshipping the goildcss the wonioii r,turn home, 
(he kitchen hearth is neatly cowdunged, a whitiuvash cross is made 
on it, and iiiaiigo leaves arc off'ered to it. In Kathiiiwdr, on tlie dark 
ihirtceiil li of C/uiilrn (April), to guard against an attack of small pox, 
the ligurc- ol a man .and woman are drawn wirh cowdiing in a niche 
111 the house, luiii, leaves and twigs arc offered to the figures, a lamp is 
lighted, and the members of the family how to them.’ In small-pox 
epidemics an exorcist, called hy the village people, pretends to be 
possessed hy the goddess, orders jieople to take vows, cla].s the viilago 
headman on the head, and ble.sses him. Sometimes the disease-sootliino- 
ceremony or nhdn/i (a detailed account of which is given below 
page H performed on the outskirts of the village, and the villaje 
gates are festooned with coeoanuts, niin or Indiair lilac leaves and 
old hronmsticks. ' ’ 
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Sai'id Kuka or Small-pox Uncle also called Balio or Bnlia Kdha 
that is powerful Uncle, is supposed to live in a stone or a stone bust 
said to be that of Ghator^ach son of Pandav Bhimsein. He is said to 
be a jealous god with hungry staring eyes, is most difficult to plea-e, 
aud takes offence at the slightest discourtesy. His carrier is a donkey. 
The days of the week sacred to him are Sundays Tuesdays and 
Thursdays. In an attack of small-pos the treatment of the patient, 
till the small-pox god is worshipped on the seventh fifteenth and 
twenty-first day after the appearance of the disease, is peculiar and 
the conduct of the child’s parents during tliat period is believed 
invariably to tell on the child’s health. In an attack of small-pox no 
medicine is given. As it dries the small-pox is rubbed with cowdung 
ashes or with a paste of shami Prosopis spicigera wood. To bring out 
the small-pox, for the first eight or ten daj's the child wears warm 
clothes and eats clarified butter, milk, coarse sugar, and pepper; salt is 
avoided. After eight or ten days the child lives on such articles as curds 
sugareandy and raisins. Sometimes, with a peacock’s feather tied to 
his right wrist, the child sleeps on a bed covered with nini leaves in a 
room the floor of which is washed by a mixture of cowdung and urine. 
The child is fanned by nim twigs aud the door-posts are festooned 
with nhn leaves. The child is a^idressed as Saiad Kahi or Balio Kdka 
and is on no account scolded for fear of offending the god who is 
supposed to possess him. If very young the child is rocked in a cradle 
and is lulled to sleep by songs in honour of Small-pox Uncle. Impurity 
arising from death and birth does not defile the child who is not 
allowed to bithe. The sight of a woman in childbirth or in her 
monthly .sickness, of an idiot, of any person in black, ami of any 
unclean person is believed to be very injurious to tin child. The child 
is therefore firotect'd by a screen from other people’s gaze. As an 
additional saf.guard the child’s cot is strewn with nim leaves to avert 
the ill effect ju'oduced by the shadow of an unclean jierson accidentallv 
falling on the (diild. None but the nearest friends and relations can go 
before the child. An outsider can go before the child jtrovided he takes 
with him some nim loaves ami dips bis right toe in a mixture of a cow’s 
and donkey’s dung, cow’s urine, and nnrt leaves placed in an earthen 
vessel outside the screen. The shadow of a newly batherl |)crson is also 
injurious, and therefore among low caste Hindus the members of the 
family do not bathe. High ea-.te Hindus bathe outside the hovise. 
They are careful to keep the heml dry and I)efore they enter the house 
and go before the si(dv child to let their shmlow fall on an outsider. 
Among some of the Hewa K;lutha Bhils ami Kolis the shadow of a 
stranger woman on the child is carefully avoided. Until the small-pox 
god is worshipjHtd the child’s ])arents, if not ail the memhers of the 
familv, scrupulously keep to certain ndes and forms, some of which are 
general and others sjxn ial varying with the nature of the vow. Under 
the general rules and forms a donkey is feiI on cooked j no part 

of the house is cowdunged; the women, }iarticularly the mother, 
cannot dress or oil their hair or aji)>ly a hrowmark or wear new 
ornaments; the men, particularly the father, cannot have their head 
shaved ; no clothes are wa.shed and no clean clothes are worn, and if 
more clothes are reipiired they are dirtie<l before they are put on ; no 
B 1.M81—17 
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^Section XlV. article can be rubbed or pressed in the house ; nothing', fire and flour 

Di^sh particularly, can be given to others or received from others ; no gifts 

WoBSHip. are made to beggars or to Brahmans; the ordinary house gods are not 

Smallpox. ■worshipped but in tlieir place the small-pox god is painted on the 

house-wall with a mixture of earth and cowdung. The painting is in 
the form of a cross or of a man having cotton seed or rol in the place 
■of eyes and his name is now and then uttered; the temples of no other 
■gods than those of small-pox are visital for fear of exciting the jealousy 
of the small-pox god ; guests or visitors cannot be courteously received 
or dismissed or given a special dinner; family disagreements and 
quarrels and wailings are forbidden ; journeys are put off; both festive 
and mournful ceiemonies are avoided ; sexual intercourse is forbidden ; 
t-uver cajaii pea and val Dolichos lablab and such vegetables as 
brinjals reyan, elephant-foot suran, spinach tdiidaljo, and rat-tailed 
raddish mogri are not eooketl ; no article of food can be fried in a pan 
or otherwise seasoned ; and among the lower classes liquor and flesh are 
avoided. VVhen under a vow, till the small-pox god is worshipped, 
the mother sleejis on the bare ground, eats, sometimes only vegetables, 
standing or with her right or left hand under her right leg. She 
cats from a plate ma*le of seme metal other than brass or cop|)er, 
or from the back of a leaf plate or from tlie bare ground. She has her 
right ankle or two of her right-hand fingers bound by a cotton thread. 
She foregoes her bodice or her petticoat and particular^' among 
low caste Hindus daily visits a Bhangia's house aud gives him two 
pots tilled with water. She licks the street dust or lays on her head 
a pinch of dust from where four roads cross, '^^'hen under a vow the 
father walks barefooted or bareheaded or instead of one wears two 
turban.s, tied one over the otha-. 

The image of the small-pox god i.s kept in a Mabadev temple, or 
iu a niche in a private house, or near a reservoir, or under a tdm, 
snmdi, vayuHit, or rnX'Artdd tree on the outskirts of the village. In 
villages which have no inmge of the sinall-pox god, people offer 
prayers to tlie god with their face turned to a village where there 
is an image. Among Bliil.'^, Koli.-, and other wild tribes in south 
Gujarat the .siU!ill-po,x stone is always kept near their other objects 
of worship. The .small-pox gods at Sadia, a village ten miles 
west of Kim on the Baroda I'ailway, and at Itula on the same 
line have a great name in Gujarat. Neither of these two villages 
has a temple, but a shed with a block of stone under it in cliai'ge 
of a Brahman who acts as its servant. After worshipping with 
flowers and sandal-paste the repre.sentatiou of the small-pox god 
painted in the house, the mother, aloue if the attack is light, or all 
the members of the family with music if the attack is serious, go to 
the temple of the village sinall-pox god. In a light attack the 
niotlier, dressed in cleau clothes with her hair washed but loose 
and unoiled, goes with the child to the temple on a Tuesday or 
a Sunday from one week to four weeks after the first appearance 
of the small-pox on the child’s body, pours a mixture of water and 
milk on the stone, and in a circle of cowdung-wash offers to the god 
all or a few of t!ie folluwing articles : red kdrpua, fnin/thduali, aud 
jasmin flowers, vim and In Ju twigs, spinach, hemp Laves, thorn. 
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parcRed juvur or gram, buns or fadia of wheat flour and coarse 
sugar, cinnamon, coarse sugar, a cocoanut, turmeric powder, a 
bundle of cotton thread, salt, butter, a piece of copper, lampblack, 
iron nails, shell lime, a silk cloth, glass beads, and a miniature 
cradle. The mother and the child bow to the imaare, and, after 
receiving a present of money the t«mple priest sprinkles water on 
the chii’d. This sprinkling of water is called amina chhanta or a 
shower of nectar. 'I'he mother then presses her nose against the- 
floor, coughs, and rolls herself on the ground. Slie applies to the- 
child's eyes soot from a lamp specially lighted and fed with clarified) 
butter. Without turning her back she leaves the temple and turns to 
her house without looking behind or letting anybody’s shadow fall 
oil herself or on the child. In an attack of small-pox, in parts of 
south Gujarat some people live in temporary sheds near the temple 
of the small-pox god, the small-pox-stricken child lying on a bed of 
tiim leaves. In a serious attack the child’s pirents. particularly 
the mother, are under vows. According to the natuj-fi of the vow 
the mother goes to the temple sometimes weeping aad wailing 
so.uietimesin a series of somersaults ; sometimes in a sitting posture; 
.Mnnetiines with her arms tied behind her; sometimes with wooden 
fetters on her arms and legs; sometimes tongue-tied and barefoot 
with a straw or an old shoe dipped in human ordure in her mouth ; 
sometimes naked at night, bowing to the small-pox god from her 
house or from some yards ofl from the temple ; sometimes with her 
body covered with nim and dsopalo leaves ; sometimes in drenched 
clothes with a pot of live charcoal on her head ; sometimes rolling 
on the ground with a cocoanut in her hands ; sometimes she 
nuilressGs before the temple and staiwls on her head before the god; 
and sometimes before the image she licks her finger dipped in 
ordure. Sometimes the mother keeps several cold Sundays on which, 
after visiting the temple td the small-pox god, she eats foed cooked, 
the day before. A\’h.m under a vow she daily visits the temple for- 
a fixed period. In a seriou.s attack where there are complications 
special otferiugs are made in addition to those made in an ordinary 
case. Rolls of green and black paper are offered, if besides small¬ 
pox the child has fever; the apple of the hel or JEgle marmelos. 
tree, or a knotted stick of s/iami wood if there have been swellings- 
ou the body ; Jcavack or cowitch if there have been itchings ; a 
silver wire or a bamboo stick if there has been vomiting ; butter 
or a bit of silver-plate or a sniLkhdrali flower if the eyes are sore ;a 
live cock if there has been a contraction of the nerves ; sugarcandy, 
fennel and cummin seed, and a mixture of water milk and sugai- 
iu a small earthen jar if the body has been much heated ; two. 
round heaps, one of a liandful of koclra or I’aspalum scrobiculatuni 
and the other a handful of niethi or fenugreek seeds, are made on 
the ground, or wheat flour jiaste is offered if there has been an 
attack of diarrhoea ; a few pearls or parched bdjri and maize are 
offered if the small-pox has spread over the body ; the tongue of a 
goat if the chiltl has been delirious ; a miniature reeling machine 
or rt’iifiii if the child has been crying ; an elephant’s foot or minia¬ 
ture limbs of uictal wood or wheat-paste if the child s limbs have 
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narrowly escapod serious injury ; wafer-biscuits if the child has 
been restles.s ; jasmin flowers it the body has been foetid ; and rice 
stalks if the small pox has been very close and in clusters. Tf 
there has been much couching a mixture of hajr'b flour and coarse 
sugar and salt are offered to the stone image of Ai Thansi the 
sister of the small-pox god. If the child’s life has been despaired 
of, a goat or a cock is sacrificed or let loose or the goat’s ear is 
chopped off and then let loose, or a likeness of the child iu wood 
or carved on a silver-plate is ottered ; or the child is laid l>efore the 
idol and then taken up iu return for money; or the child is weigh¬ 
ed in a scale against dry dates, salt, grain, coarse sugar, sugarcandy, 
or spinach, or if the child’s parents are rich against silver or copper 
coins, or a clay or cloth horse is offered. In honour of the woiship 
Brahmans or friends and relations are feasted with a preparation 
of curds and cakes, and sometimes strolling players or Bhavayas 
are engaged to play before the small-pox god. Excefit that they 
aie less detailed the same ceremonies are performed when tl>e 
child is attackeil with measles and chicken-fiox or wlien it is 
vaccinated. In a plague of cattle-jiox the disease-quieting cere¬ 
mony is performed by the villagers. At the end ot the .street or 
on tlie outskirts of the village an upright post supporting a yoke 
bteadthwise is sunk in the ground. The yoke, the symbol of the 
yoke goddess or jn^ri viAla, is decked with ih.iwers, redlead is 
applied to it, and tire is lit before it. 'J’he owners of the cattle aUo 
worship the small-pox god (>f the village, refrain from wasliiiig 
their head and clothes, and offer to the small-jiox god the hkeimss 
of the animal carved on a silver-plate. As a safeguard against tlie 
putrefaction of the diseased limbs of the animal tuio hiindreil and 
twenty-flve rice grains cleaned with the entire linger nail and 
dainmer are offered to the small-jxix god. 

Among high caste Hindus, exeei>t among Shr.ivak AMiilds, the cow, 
as the repres'iitative of the heavenly cow or Kamdugha the giv r of 
the heart’s desire, is th ■ most .<acre<l of animals. 'I'hc cow, particularl v 
the black cow or Kapiladheuu, with a calf is jiai ticularly sacred. 
Because Vishnu in his eighth incarnation as Krishna reared tlie cows 
of his fii.--tcr-father Naml .'Mcr, som,,. do not tako tli-ir food hefor- 
applying flowers and sandal-pastc to the cow’s foivhcad ; and some 
always give jiait of everything that is cooked to n cow to eat. 'J h ■ ru e 
balls ottered to dead aiieestors in the s/nnilli or memorial scr\ ice arc 
given to none but the cow. tier tail mouth and hiin irhes are jiarli- 
eularly sacred. In all watming places for cattle the water from a well 
passes into the recejitacle through a lirick-iuadc cow’s mouth. ’J’lii' 
tail of the cow. with the help of which all high caste TFindiis hope to 
cross the hell river Vait.ami, is applied liv passor.s to their eyes, or, 
instead of the tail, the passers jmt their right hand on the cow's 
haunches and ap]>ly their hand to both eyi's. ’I’he live eow-gifts or 
pnarli ijiiiJi/ii, jiiilk curds claritieil butter urine and dung, aie ii.-e I 
in all religious ceremonies a.s [mrifying sulistanees. A sip of cow’s 
urine as the cow pasM'.- is generally taken by |i,ou^ Hindus. Cow's 
dung lb llic tavoiunle wa,sb on the floor uf every lioiite, and dung cakes 
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are mostly used as fuel in all sacrificial fires. Cowdiing ash is the Section XIV. 

Brahman'’s sacred dust or vihlniti for every-day appliance. The "•ift of AyiiwAL 

a cow or (jaudan is the noblest of g'ifts. It is made, or its equivalent Worship. 

ill cash is <riven, to Brahmans. The gift is generally made during The Con-, 

the intercalary month or before a personas death. The cow is taken to 

the giver, who rubs sandal-paste and flowers on her brow. A 

waistcloth marked with a red cross is tied along with a cocoanut to 

h.r neck, and her body is covered with a woman's robe. Holding her 

tad in his right hand th > doiior gives her to a Brahman. A brass pot, 

several copjier coins, and if hi can alford them, gold and silver hoofs 

and horns are given with her. After the dead bodj' is burnt the cow is 

milked on the funeral pile or her milk is poured over the ashes. 

Among the Rewa Kantha Bhils and Kolis the milk of a cow that has 
calved in the month of Ashdd (July) is not drunk or curdled without 
hist olfcriiig a share of it to their go<ls. To giiaid against disease 
Bhils and Kul's 1 t cattle leap over them on the first day of Kartik 
(Nov,niljcr). Bhils, Kolis, and other wild tribes lay a clay cow near 
the stone set up for a dead woman to prevent her spirit fioin troubling 
the liviuor. Six or twelve months aft t death or on the bright 
eleventh of Kdrtik (Novemb r) or on the occasion of procuring the 
salvation of the restless sjiiiit of some dead ancestor, a black or steel- 
gray nil heifer and a lilack bull calf are married with full Brahmanic 
rites. At the close of the marriage the person on whose b htilf the 
(eivmony is performed offers water to the spirit of the dead by holding 
111 Ins hand and pouring water over the tails of the two animals. 

■Afttr the marriage the heifer, with .some ornaments and cash, is given 
to the Brahman priest. The bull calf is let loose, is never castrated, 
and is never broken to the plough or other work. On the thirteenth 
day after a death wonieu rub flowers and sandal-paste on a cow’s fore- 
had and jinur water on her tail. On the bright eighth of Kdilik 
(November) cows are fed on guvdr Cyamopsis psoralioides and by 
the \ ai^hnavs on sweet-balls and bieatl. On the Makar Sankrun'i 
(I2th .lanuary) a cow's forehead is mirketl red and she is bounti¬ 
fully fed on boiled idjri anil juvdr stalks. On the dark thirteenth 
of A'so (October) cows are washed, their honis are ]>ainted with 
redlead. and several red hand-marks are made on their bodies with the 
jialm of the hand. The most imjiortaut ceremony connected with cow 
worship is the (jantrat jieiformeil at least once by most high caste 
Hindu women, by a married woman for her husband’s long life, and 
by a w idow to charge her lot in her next birth. The ceremony begins 
gcneially on the blight thirteenth of Bhddarvo (Seidember) or 
somefimes on the dark third of Shraran (August), and lasts five days. 

The ceremony begniis bv laying an earthen jar filled with water in the 
god room and ke.qting a lamp fed witli clarified hutter hurning near it 
for live days. A hctolnut is put into the jar and its mouth is elosal hy 
a cipeoaiiut. After lier morning hath tlie woman drops flowers and 
randal-pa.ite o\('r tlie jar, and then goes to the house of the Bnlhmati 
owner of a spotless cow having a heifer. Flowers, s.andal-pastc, red- 
leail, red auil white powder, and cleaned rice arc ruhhed on the cow’s 
foreheail. Tiie woman feeds tlie cow on grain and spie s and returns 
home. The eow' is L-ometiims not allowed to go out k> graze. dVhen 
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Section XIV* allowed to out the woman again goes to see her start, and welcomes 

Animal I'er on her return with the same rites as in the morning. The same 

WoEBuip. rites are g< ne through f r f. ur djiys during which the woman fasts or 

The Com. livt s on a cup of sugared milk. If the woman is too young or t^o 

weak to remain hungry for four days, her father or mother helps her 
by fasting one or two days on her behalf. On the fourth day the cow 
is not allow d to go out and is fed on barley. A few of the barley 
grains from her droppings on the following day are gathered, and are 
boiled in cow’s milk, and the mixture is the only article that is eaten 
on the fifth day after the morning worship. Flowers and s.indal-paste 
are offered to the lamp w'hich as noted above has been placed in the god- 
room, the water in the jar is poured on the basil plant, the bctelnut 
is swallowed by the woman, and the jar is removed. The cow is 
taken near a tree where the woman pours water on its root 

while holding the cow’s tail in her right hand, and the ceremony 
ends. The same rites are performed for four v'ears. In the fifth 
year the completion ceremony is performed by divuling a six-ieet 
square plot into tweuty'-one equal squares. The outlines of these 
squares are formel of rice, wheat, kung, wind, may, juvdr and tuv'r 
plains differently colouied, "With tlicve grains a head is formed to 
the north of the square, arms to the east and west, and legs to the 
south, so that the whole apjiears in the form of a human body 
resembling the imago of Lakshmi-iN'arayan. Five or seven brass, 
pots, bamboo baskets, waistcloths, brass plates, lanipsteaJs, a cuji, i 

and a pair of red shoes are laid over these squares.. The woman *• 

applies flowers and sandalqiaste to the image and bows to it. 

Thirteen married women are feasted, and the ceremony ends, the 
family pmst taking away the art ehs used in the ceremony'. During 
the month of-S7/ri7/ d« (August), if not during the four wet months, 
women and girls every day worship the cow by apjdying redjiowdcr 
and cleaned rice to the cow^s forehead and by putting a flower 
garland round her neck. fShc then walks round the cow 108 or lldO 
tinus, and drinks water into which the cow’s tail has hem dijipeil. 

The cow is worshippictl with the same rites in the afternoon after her 
return from grazing. The woman then breaks her fast and feeds a 
.'-trcct dog. On the la.-.t day the cow or her value in cash is given 
away to a Ui’dlimau. The sight of a cow with a heifer is alwavs 
lucky. It is particularly lucky if the cow is to the left of a man 
when he starts on a journey, and to the right if he is returning fioiii 
a journey. ° 

The Bull, The bull, called nnndi dkhln or yndho, is Shiv’s carrier, and is held 

sacred. In a Shaiv temple there is alwavs an imag,' of a bull which 
is worehipped along with Shiv. On the Akhdtrt) holiday in April 
when ploughing begins, on the last day of Ashdd or SArdran when 
the bullock’s labour in the Hold ceasies, and on the dark thirteenth 
of ri'so (October) the Kanbi husbandmen mark their bullock’s brows 
with red, put red cotton threads round their neck or horns rub 
their hwns with clarified butter, or jiaint them red, and fet'd them 
oil gram and .sjiices. The day sjicrcd to the bull is the dark fourth 
ot bhravun (August). On this day which is called Bol ChulA, 
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some hlgh-caste women fast until they have offered sandal-paste 
and flowers to, and walked four times round, a white cow and 
a red calf. Wheat, salt, anything that has been cut or pounded, 
and four of the products of the cow (milk whey curds and butter) 
may not be eateu by women who hare made this vow. Regarding 
these prohibited articles the following story is told. Theie 
lived in a village an old woman, her son, and his wife. They had 
a cow and a male calf, which last from its wheatish colour was 
called ghnulo. One day' while going to work in the field the old 
woman told her daughter-in-law to make ready' ghaiilo for home 
use. The wife mistook ghaiilo the male calf for ghaulo wheat. As 
soon as the old woman’s back was turned she seized the calf 
while the cow had been let loose for grazing, cut it to pieces, and 
with an iron-tipped pestle pounded the pieces in a mortir. 'I’h,; 
pounded pieces w'ere laid in an earthen jar and the jar was put in 
the store-room. On her return the old woman asked her daughter- 
in-law to show her how muLdi of ghnulo had been pounded, and 
when shown the jar containing the pieces of the calf her grief was 
unbounded. She severely rebuked her daughter-in-law for her 
stupidity, and told her to lay the jar outside the village. AVlieu 
the cow returned after grazing she loudly bellowed at not finding 
her calf and on she went to the spot where the jar was laid. She 
broke the jar through with her horns and out skii)ped the calf alive. 
The cow and the calf returned home to the great surprise of the 
family. The object of woishipping the cow and the calf on this day 
is to atone for any chance injury done to the cow. The sight of a 
white bullock or bull when a man starts on a journey is lucky. 

Except as an offering to goddesses the buffalo is not held specially 
sacred. DhediAs and Khalpas worship it as the living image of 
Bhensasur the buffalo god. Kolis, Vaghris, Dhar.ilhs, Kabaris, 
Ravelins, and others sacrifice a male buffalo to their goddesses 
Khody'ar and Visot on the bright fourteenth of BlniiJaivo 
(September), on Dasara Day in October, and on the dark fourteenth 
of A'xo (October). Rajputs aud Alar.athhs, both chiefs and estate- 
holders, sacrifice a male buffalo on the Dasara and sprinkle its 
blood on the goddess and on the town gates. In north Gujanlt the 
Chfiran women meet togethe>’ on the Dnsara, worship a buffalo, and 
then kill it, one of the women drinking some of the blood. In an 
epidemic in some villages, four buffaloes are sacrificed, one at eai h 
of the four village gates, and their heads are buried where the 
animal is killed. The he-buffalo is the carrier of Yam the goil of 
d ‘ath. During the first fourteen days after a death, among some 
Osval Shravaks a he-buffalo is kept in the house and is plentifully 
fed on millet stalks and spices. The sight of a buffalo is unlucky 
when a man starts on a journey. 

The horse is sacred. In parts of Kathidwdr the image of a stone 
horse is worshipped by some of the followers of Ramdi Pir who in 
the fourteenth century succeeded in spi-eading the Bij or Margi 
sect. The seven-mouthed horse is said to have been one of the 
fourteen gems or ratnaa yielded by the ocean when churned by 
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the gods and the demons in \ishnn’s seeond incarnation of the 
knclik or tortoise. The old warrior Kshatriyas as a elialleiige used to 
let loose a richly caparisoned horse. He who accepted the challenge 
took the hoive to his stable and a war followed. If the horse was 
left to roam at large, it was an admission that all the neighbounug 
chiefs admitted his owneUs supi-emacy. The horse is the carrier of 
Indra and of the sun, and Vishnu in his tenth or last incarnation 
of Kalanki will apjxjar on a horse. As among mammals the 
horse is believed to be the only teatless animal, the horse and 
Arjun, one of the five Pandav brothers who had no teat, are classed 
among the bravest of the fimve. On the Dasara festival 
(October), on the first day in Chaitro (April), and on the bnght 
sixth of A'so (October) a Rajput washes his horse, marks its forehead 
with a red vertical line, and puts a garland of flowers round its 
neck. In the afternoon the animal is ridden several times round a 
shami tree. The blood of a goat or sheep is sprinkled over the 
horse, or the horse is made to set one of its feet on the Ijody of 
the sacrificed animal. For a child’s recovery some women offer a 
cloth horse prepared by a tailor to a Musalmdn sainUs tomb or to a 
goddess. The Ehatids worship a clay horse on the sixth day after 
childbirth, and on the same day the Oja Kumbhars biing a clay 
horse and make the child worship it. The clay horse often found 
under a tree outside of a village is the Kolis’ Bhavadev and the 
Pateliyas’ Godhadev or horse-goii. On their holidays the Kolis and 
Pateliyds mark a clay horse with redlead, sprinkle it with liquor, and 
sacrifice a goat or sheep to it. The Bhils, Pateliya.s, and (Jhhmadids 
offer a clay horse to their Okhadeo Devgaria and Chiivfinil Mfita 
whose shrine is a lamp kept in a niche. Among Bhils, Kolis, and 
other wild tribes a clay horse is laid near a stone raised for a 
dead man to prevent his spirit troubling the living. The fumes of 
burning horse dung are believed to have great spirit-scaring power, 
and horse urine is a specific for ringworm. The neigh of a horse is a 
lucky sound for a man starting on a journey. 

The elephant is sacrerl. Oanpnti, the god of wisdom, is shown 
with an elephant’s heail. It is a'so Indra’s earner. On thr DuKiini, 
(October) festival, on the bright fifth of Hhrnnaii. (August), and on 
the first of Ckaitra (April), the elephant is waslied and richly 
dressed, flower garlands are hung on its trunk, and red threads are 
tied to its feet. 'I'he sight of an elephant sjioiting with his mate is 
jiarticularly unlucky. Ivory bracelets are worn by all classes id' 
married women. It is lucky to see an elephant when starting on a 
journe}'. 

The donkey is the carrier of the goddess of small-pox and is fed 
on boiled javar in cases of small-pox. The milk of an a.ss is a 
specific for whooping cough, and the fume.s of fmrning ass dung are 
Used in all spirit-scaring rites. In an epidemic of cholera in Bhil 
villages small plots of ground are ploughed by donkeys. 'I'he bray¬ 
ing of an ass behind a man is lucky. The sight of a braying ass 
to the left of a man when he starts on a journey and to the right 
on a return journey is a good omen. 
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Camels are seldom seen except in Cuteh and Kathiawar. In 
Cutch each family of Rabaris has a she-camel called mala meri or 
mother which is never riddenj and whose milk is never given to any 
one but a Hindu, 

Except when it is sacrificed the he-goat is not worshipped. 
Daksha, the father-in-law of Shiv, is represented with a goaf’s head, 
and no daily worship of Shiv is effective unless the worshipper 
makes a goat-like sound by striking his hand against his mouth. 
Most high caste Hindus do not sacrifice goats. When they want to 
offer a goat to their family goddess the animal, which is generally 
black, is taken to the temple and let loose, or its ears or the fleshy 
part which hangs from its neck are thrown into a fire lighted for 
the occasion. On the days sacred to their family goddess or to their 
dead ancestors, or during an epidemic'blood-offering Hindus propitiate 
the goddesses and the spirits of dead ancestors with the flesh of a 
goat killed for the purpose. During an epidemic in some Bhil and 
Koli villages the main sticet is festooned with bits of goats’ legs. 
Among Bharvads a goat that keeps aloof from the flock is worship¬ 
ped on the second of every Hindu month, especially on the second of 
Mdijh (February). The dung of a goat is believed to drive off spirits, 
and among Kanbis seven balls of goat’s dung are used in a woman’s 
pregnancy ceremony. The Jain ascetics or Jatis in Kathiawar carry 
a fan of goat’s hair. The sight of a goat while starting on a journey 
is unlucky. 

The dog is unclean and his touch defiles a Brfihman when at 
worship. Men who die of hydrx)phobia are believed to become ill- 
minded spirits or hhuh. The dog is believed to see Yama or the god 
of death and his messengers or dids. Before the dead body is taken 
to the burning ground most middle and low caste Hindus give sweet 
balls to street dogs. The barking and howling of a dog with its 
face turned downwards or towards a man’s house foretell the death 
of one of the occupants. Some Broach Koli.s kill a dog and offer 
it to their goddess instead of a goat. Dog’s dung is used in 
.all spirit-scaring rites. At the time of starting on a journey the 
sight of a running dog is lucky. If the dog moves its ears it is 
uiducky. 

A tame cat is kept in most houses. Even after a bath aiid w'hile 
at woif-hip the touch of a cat is not held to defile pious Brahmans. 
The cat is fed in the house without any religious feeling, and as it cats 
with closed eyes it cannot bear witness to the man’s good deeds on 
judgment day. Witches generally appear in the form of a cat. The 
dung of a cat is used to drive off spirits. If four persons sit on a cot 
and if a cat passes beneath it, one of the four is liable to a spirit attack. 
'I'he sight of a cat crossing the road from right to left causes moroseness, 
it is unlucky to see a cat twitching its ears. The sight of a cat-eyed 
person when a man starts on a joiuney is also unlucky. 

'Fhe monkey or a^w is sacred. In some temples monkeys are tamed 
and fed bv ]iilgrims as a leligious duty. Hanunuin the monkey god is 
much sought after by peo[ile in distre.ss. In spite of their ravages 
B •-’isl—IS 
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monlvovs are never killeil. The fumes of burnt moukey^s dung- arc 
su])pofced to drive away spirits. 

The tiger or is the carrier of Yagheshvari the patron goddess 
of the iSonis or goldsmiths. One of the Chodhras’ goddesses is 
Yaghandevi. Among the Rewa Kantha Bhils and Kolis, to guard 
•against the ravages eaiiseil by tigers, the village god is worsliipped 
twice a year, in Ashad or July and in A'no or October. The headman 
raises a fund from the villagers out of which three goats, seven coek.s, 
and a good supply of liquor are bought. On behalf of the villager.^ 
the headman worships the village god, fire is kindled, and the liver of 
the animal i.s thrown in the fire. The ficsh of the animal is cooked 
and served among the villager.s who make merry with the liquor. All 
high caste Hindus paint a tiger on the front of their houses on the 
Vuijhlanis or Tiger’s Twelfth that is the dark twelfth of A'so (October) 
and worship a drawing of the tiger on the bright foui-teenth of {Jhailra 
(April), a day sacred to Vishnu in his iiicuriiation of Narsinli that is 
the man-lion, A tiger’s claw hung by a thread round the nei k is worn 
by children to blunt the evil eye. The tiger's skin is sacred and 
Bidhmans use it when at tvorshqn 

The doer, who is the moon’.s carrier, is sacj'ed. A Kanbi hn-haud- 
nian never kills a deer in spite of the loss it causes him. The old seers 
used to sit on a deer’s hide, which is still held Jioly and is miicli coveted 
by Brahmans when at worship. At the time of the thread ceremony 
a piece of deer skin is tied to the sacred thread. Under the Anhilvdda 
kings, A.D. 10J4-114;j. the Dhedas used to wear a stag’s liorn tied to 
their waist. Deer’s musk is used by Shravaks in tlieir tem])le worship 
and is also u.«ed as a medicine. The stag’s horn is rublaed witli water on 
a stone and the paste is a specific for wliooping congli. A deer on the 
left and a bounding deer on the riglit are lucky. 

The hear has little religious imjKirtance. xV Mack hall called hajdr 
hattii like the seed of soapnut bu.Nh- which is tied round ehihlren’s necks 
as a charm against the evil eye- is worn after juittiiig it for some time 
in the mouth of a bear. 

The rat or nioii.se is Ganpati’s carrier. To call a rat a rat is held 
disre.speetful, so the people call him L iul((r Muma or Uncle Rat. It is 
a sin to kill a rat. On the Ganjiati festival in -Vugust-.Septemlier an 
image or a painting of a rat is worshipped along with Ganpati and in 
the evening sweet balls are given to rats in the Impe that they will not 
trouble the* inmates c4 the house. The dung’ of a nicui.-e is used by 
Kaiihi.s in their juegnaiicy ceremony. 

As a guard against suakeliite the mungoose or nniio, the natural 
eueiny of the serpent, is worship] cd by all high caste Hindu mothers 
on the hriglit ninth of SJirdcaii or JJ/iddarvo (August-Septomher). 
A live mnngoose or the image of a mungoo.se nuide of wcl wl)eat,_/«ri(r 
or udad flour, of elai', or of redpowder is laid on a cross-marked foot¬ 
stool, and fluwcr.s, saudal-iiastc, cleaned rice, and the leaves of the nsUrtt 
tree or of the ghalodi ereeper are thrown out. The mouth of the imae-e 
K brightened with redlead and its eyes are Mai-kened with lainphlack. 
Milk, curds, oil, and meyare offered to it and fiieilstrewed on 
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the ground. As all red articles and articles that are pounded or cut are Section XIV- 

avoidei, the woman eats juvdr or adad bread and milk but once on Ammal 

that day. The bread is eaten without breaking- it into pieces. After 'Woeship. 

dinner the woman cannot do any household work. A mungoose cross¬ 
ing the road from right to left is a lucky omen. 

The serpent, generally the cohra or is much dreaded and wer- The Serpent. 
shipped by almost all classes. The spirits of those who die of snakebite 
are believed to become Ihuts or ill-minded spirits. The spirit of the 
miser generally enters into a serpent; hence serpents are found guarding 
hidden treasure. Shiv is the lord of the serpents which entwine his 
body, hence the brass or silver serpent round the limj in a Mahadev 
temple. The earth is believed to be borne on the hood of a serpent 
Called Shesh under whose expanded hood Vishnu delights to rest with 
his consort Lakshmi. Balram, the elder brother of Krishna, was the 
incarnation of Shesh. In spite of his destructive nature the snake, 
particularly the cobra, is never killed. When a cobra appears in a 
house the people bow to it and pray it not to harm the inmates. If 
it does harm the snake is caught- put in an eai'then jar and the jar is 
laid in a lonely spot. If a snake is killed by accident its dead body is 
rubbed with clarified butter and it is burnt with the same rites as a 
man. The serpent is said to ho blinded by the sight or toucli of a 
■woman in her monthly sickness. In revenge the s-erpent causes barren¬ 
ness to the woman or otherwise destro-ys her children. To make amends 
for a chance injury done to a serpent resulting in her barrenness and 
the death of her children, childless women worship an image of the 
serpent on the briglit fifth of every Hindu month On that day she 
wears a blue robe and offers milk water and jasmin fiowers to the image 
and fasts. If she is barren she wears serpent-shaped silver wires on 
one of her ankles and worships them on the bright fihh of every Hindu 
UKinth. The worship of the serpent on the bright fifth of every Hindu 
month is performed for ouo year or for three years, at the end of which 
a grand completion ceremony takes plact*. On the day fixed for this 
Ceremony a cohra is drawn on the ground with cleaned but unpounded 
rice and a silver cobra is laid on the drawing. Tlie woman bathes 
with lun- husband, the two wearing one long white garment. After the 
hath tlie woman goes near the drawing, throws sandal-paste and flowers 
on the silver image- and offeivs it mvj, milk, and water. Presents of 
black clothes are made to thirteen married women, and nine married 
couples are feasted. The woman, taking an iron iinag-e of the cobra, 
goes with music to the place where four roads cross and buries it. A 
wliitf' pumpkin is cut and offered to the image and tlio woman returns 
home. Some women who have performed this completion ceremony 
wear on their neck a silver plate carved with a cobra, and throughout 
their whole life fea.st on the bright fifth of Shrncan from three to nine 
women wearing those plates. Except by Shravaks the day held most 
sacred to serpent worship is the bright or dark fifth of Shrdvan. 

(August) called Nagpanchmi or the Cobra’s Fifth. On that day the 
head woman, if not all the women of the family, worships the cobra or 
its image. The sight of a live cobra is very liwky, and in some towns 
bring cobras are taken by snake charmers from house to house to he 
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worshipped and fed on milk, "VVIien they cannot get a live cobra the 
women content themselves by offering jasmin tlowers, milk, and cotton 
thread to a silver cobra or to a painted cobi a on a house wall or on a 
footstool. A centipede and a scorpion are also sometimes painted near 
the cobra and llowe)''' are offered to them. After making the offering 
the womait bows to the cobra’s image saying ^iMy children are vour 
children, therefore pray do not frighten them.’ On that day the 
women of the family, particularly the head, eat nothing that has been 
cut or pounded. The only food that is taken is a mixture of un])ouuded 
rice and split imlse or the flour of lojri or rice mixed with sugar and 
clarified butter. 


The spirit of the snake is believed to enter into the body of the 
person it bites. When a person is bitten by a snake a professional 
snakechanner or an adept in curing snakebites is called. The adept 
gives charmed cowdimg ashes to he rubbed on the bitten part or 
while repeating some charm ties knot after knot on a thread. If the 
person is still restless the ailept dashes seven handfuls of water on 
the eyes of the sick and otherwise tries to force the snake to leave 
the body. Under the influence of the water or charm the snake 
through the person bitten tells why he hit the man. If the injurv 
which prompted the snake to bite was slight, the snake agrees to leave 
Ids body; if the injury done was heavy the .snake persists in not 
leaving the body, and the patient dies. It is unlucky to see a serpent 
cross the road from right to left when starting on a journey. 

When a person is wounded or bled the M-eb of a spider is used to 
staunch the blood and cure the wound. The fall of a spider on a 
man is unlucky. Leprosy is known as the spider’s poison. 

The frog is sacred to the rain-god India. When there is a drought 
Lhil, Koli, Kanbi, and Vaghri women make a clav frog and .«tirk in it 
(laro grass or three sprigs of the nim tree. Tlie frog is laid on a 
board and the board is borne on the head of one of the evomen. The 
piarty move from door to door singing the praise of the god of rain. 
As they approach each house one of the women pours rvater on the 
frog and the party pass on after receiving a dole of grain, A cniiper 
or .silver coin which h-.is been laid between a male and a female frog 
wlien breeding is .siq'posed always to bring luck to its owner. 

The alligator or mayar is supposed to Ix’ the animal rid.lcn hv a 
Aviteh or a witcliscarer. One of the gods of Bhils, A arlis. Duhlils, and 
othci Willi ti'iljcs IS Alii^ai’ilev tb© alligator 


The lizard is much dnvided; its touch eause.s imcleanness The 
saliva of a lizard is considered a d.'adly poison. Women use the tail of 
li Chameleon aa a charm for ca]»f ivathig lovers. 

The ant is sacred and it is a great sin to kill ants. Pi„ns Yankis 
Ml. hhi-dvaks throw rice or wheat flour on ant-hills and into the 
hoi lows ol trees. 


V 1 f I, ^ Behocharhji and is her carrier. 

t ^ image of a cock stamped 

u. a mclal plate and wear the plate either r,.uiid the nci k or on the 
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right aim. Bccau^fe it is a two-legged animal the cock is a favourite 
sacrifice among blood-offering Hindus. High caste Hindus who do 
not kdl animals offer a live cock to the goddess in whose temple it is let 
loose and reared. 

Except by the Valmik Kaydsths, among whom when a marriage 
takes place a male and a female dove are regularly married, the dove is 
not generally held sacred. The flesh of the dove called lahka is said to 
have been formerly oftored in shrddlt or memorial services in place of 
rice balls. The flesh is also used as a cure for paralysis. 

The peacock is the carrier of Sarasvati the goddess of learning and 
of Kartikeya the god of war. The peacock is Krishna’s favourite, in 
his diadem or niugat is always set the eye of a peacock’s tail. One of 
the tail feathers is the chief object of worship in a Rabdri’s shrine. 
On the Dasara some Hindus, particularly the Sathvaras, worship a 
peacock. In an attack of small-pox and sore-e 3 ’es the child wears a 
I>eacock’s feather tied to his wrist. A man possessed by a spirit is 
brushed by a peacock’s tail. To see a peacock with spread tail is lucky. 

The owl is greatly feared by almost all Hindus. The owl is a spirit 
with the face of a man. If he sits on a house and hoots some one 
inside will die or some misfortune will befall the family. To prevent 
this calamity' one of the inmates bathes and makes presents to Brah¬ 
mans. The owl is a spirit of evil omen. If on a Tuesday or Sunday a 
man goes to the place where the owl is hooting, uncovers his whole 
body, and knots a thread each time the owl hoots, the thread is 
believed to drive off fever when tied to the arm of a sick man. The 
sight of an owl to the left of a man when he starts on a journey and to 
his right on the return journey is lucky. 

The cuckoo or Jeoel is held sacred by women and girls who some¬ 
times for the four wet months, sometimes for one full month between 
the bright fifteenths of Ashdd and Skrdvau (JuH'-August), and some¬ 
times for the intercalary mouths of Axhdd (July) and Bhddarvo 
(September) w'orship an image or a drawing of a cuckoo. The object 
of this w’orshi]) is to secure wedded bliss and to lengthen the lives of 
the worshii)per’s husband and children. After killing herself in disgust 
through her father’s rough treatment of Shiv her husband, Pdrvati 
is believed to have remained a cuckoo until her reunion wdth Shiv. 
For worship a clay or a w'ooden cuckoo is set on a plank or a 
cuckoo is drawn perched ou a mango tree. The woman or girl bathes 
with cold water; if she bathes in a river she takes with her the 
image or the drawing and with it goes above and below the surface 
water one hundred and eight times. After Lathing she applies sandal- 
paste and flowers to the image or to the drawing. She then throws 
flowers and saudal-pa,ste on a neighbouring mango tree or in the 
direction of a (uickoo’s nest. She listens for the note of a live cuckoo, 
and does not bieak her fast until she hears it. If the note is not heard 
for a da v o)' two she deceives herself bv making the sound herself. 
During the time the vow lasts some women avoid bUck articles, do not 
wear black robes, and do not cat jdmhhnl lierries ; some women on 
the other hand twe black articles, wear black clothes, and use oil 
j'lesHi'd fr iiu bla'k scsamc sc.d. At the end of the vow a silver and 
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sometimes a gold cuckoo is given to the Brahman priest. The sound 
of a cuckoo Avlieii a man starts on a journej is jiarticularly lucky. 

The kingfisher called nilJianth or chds is, from its green throat, 
believed to be an incarnation of Shiv or Xilkanth whose throat was 
stainel green by a dose of poison. 'I'he kingfisher is held particularly 
sacred by the Rajputs who consider the siglit of a kingfisher a sign of 
their enemies ruin. On tlie Dasara festival, after the worship of the 
sami tree, Hindus find a kingfislier and after looking at it and bowing 
to it they distribute sugarcandy among themselves. Some Deccan 
women are also anxious to catch sight of a kingfisher on the bright 
thirteenth of Shrdvaii (August). 

The Hindus believe that the spirits or one of the spirits of the dead 
pass into crows. On his return from the Ijurning ground the chief 
mourner offers rice balls to crows on the roof of the house. Cakes 
are also offered to crows on a man’s yearly death-day. All pious 
Brahmans before taking their meals ilaily offer cooked rice to crows. 
Crows are believed to have a foreknowledge of the drvness or wetness 
of the year, and therefore in the month of May crows’ ne.sts are 
examined. If the nests of crows are on the top of the tree sheltered by 
leaves and brauehe.s, the rainfall Mill be heavy, if in the middle the 
rainfall will be moderate, and if on the side of the tree exposed to the 
westerly wind the rainfall will be light. The cawing of a male crow 
on the house roof is unlucky; tlu cawing of a female crow foretells a 
guest. If a crow alights on a man and strikes him on his head with 
its beak the man loses his health and sometimes dies. The sight of a 
crow to the left when a man starts on a journey and to the right on 
his return is lucky. To see a male and female crow having connection 
is so unlucky that the only means by which the seer can save his life 
is to send word to his friends that he is dead. The sense seems to be 
that the ancestral spirit in the crow is so eui'aged at being seen that ho 
vows the death of the seer, but is pacified on hearing that the seer is 
already dead. 

The mango amho Mangifcra indica is sacred. On the bright or 
dark seventh of Shrdvan (August) a young mango tree is planted in 
the hearth and is worshipped by women that their children may not 
be attacked by .small-pox. A mango post is gctii'rally set up at a 
marriage before th.' worship of Ganpati. iM.ango leaves arc used a.s 
festoons on all lucky occasions and in the ulniit/i or dis‘ase-eprieting 
ceremony mango branches arc thrown into th • fire. The voung leave.s 
and buds arc held to have ben on * of the five aiTows of the god Cupid 
or iMadan and are oflercd in worship iit thj name of Shiv especially 
during the month of MTuj/t (.March). 


Hie tamarind (imli Taniarindus indica is said to be th’ wife of 
Brahma, and, as his wife, is worshipped during the month of Sliravaii 
(August). Eating cooktsl food uiuDr the shade of the tamarind is 
believed to be as effective as the gift of a cow. Tlic tree is ^aid to he 
iniieh haunted hy sjiirits and is worshlpjKvl on the bright fourteenth 
ol Kdrt/k (November) Ity |K'rsoiifi sulTering from siiiiit ])iivs(’s..,ion. 
ihe liny ',.1 Among th(' Garasiils nr Raijuit land- 

holdei'c the tamarind is worshipped at the time of inani.igc. To 
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prevent tlie tamarind tree spirits harassing them Bhils and Kolis fast Section XIY. 
on the bright eleventh of Fdyan (March) and play round the tamarind Tlant 

tree. Wouship. 


The swallowwort anhlo Calotropis gigantea is sacred to the sun and 
is sometimes worshipped by men who wish to make money. Most 
Hindus tliink it a siu to have three wives alive at the same time. A 
mau wishing to marry a tliird wife goes through a full marriage 
ceremony with an ankio bush and then marries the woman who thus 
becomes the fourth and not the third wife. The marriage is called 
arkcivdha or sun-marriage. A man suffering from rheumatism has 
his elbow bound with an dnkdo or & piped leaf bearing m^'stic letters 
sacred to the Wind-god or Vayu. Swallowwort flowers are the 
favourite offerings to the monkey-god Hanuman and to Ganpati, but 
cannot be offered to Shiv, Mata, or ^'ishnu. A blow with a swallow¬ 
wort stick is believed to disarm a witch. Its loppings are thrown into 
the fire lighted for the sluuiti or spirit-quieting ceremony. 

The asopdlav Polyalthea longifolia is believed to have been 
worshipped hy Sita in the hope of being re-united with Ram when 
she was separated from him. In order that they may not be 
separated from their husbands, women throw tiowers and sandal-paste 
on this tree and lay a cotton thread on its trunk. Newly married girls 
do this on Mondays in the first Shrdvaii after marriage, and others ^ 
during the four wet mouths, particularly during three days immediately 
before the A'so (October) fullmoon. Its leaves are much used as 
festoons on all lucky occasions and are offered to Vishnu. 

The asindro Bauhinia parviflora is worshipped by women on the 
bright ninth of Slirdvan (August). Its leaves are ottered to the 
image of the mungoose which is woishipped on that day and to the 
small-pox god. On Dasara Day people give each other asindro 
leaves calling them gold. That they may not be attacked by any 
disease, Dublas and Chodhras worship this tree on Sundays and 
Tuesdays and on the bright ninth of S/irdcan (August). 

The bdbul hdval Acacia arabica is believed to be a favourite sp'rit 
haunt. It is wor&hijqied whenever a person suffers from s^jirit 
possession. 

The bael llh *Egle marmelos is often planted near shrines and 
other holy places ami is believed to be the home of Pdrvati after 
whom it is called shrivraksha or Pdrvati’s tree. Offerings made to the 
htl are believed to 2>ass to Parvati. In the first rdf.tji after marriage 
and on the bright ninth of B/iddurvo (September) married girls 
throw fiowoi’b and s uidal-paste on a bd tree. The leaves are the 
favourite olbuings to Sliiv, aud before the loaves are lopped sandal- 
])asto aud flowers ai'u thrown on the tree. Bruhnians gam merit by 
repeating prayers sitting under its shade. The bd is seldom cut 
except by the lowest classes. The astringent rind of the fruit is 
valued iu diarrhma and dyseutory. 

The clidmpo Michelia cliainjiaka is worshipped to secure the 
king s favoeir. 'I'he worship of this plant is particularly sacred on the 
bright sixths of Bhddan'o (^scpteluher) aud Mdr'jshirsh (December) 
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provided the day falls on a Tuesday. On these two days the sun is 
first worshipped and then the chaMpo. Champa flowers cannot be 
olfei'ed to Shiv. 

The sandal tree chandan Santalum album is a sacred tree. The 
tree is not worshipped, but paste made from its wood is used in 
every-day worship and for brow-marks. 

The darlha grass Poa eyn^suroides is much us'd in all religious 
ceremonies, both lucky and unlueky. A blade of darbhii grass is 
held by the bride and bridegrooai just before their hands are 
joined; and a blade of this grass represents the dead in the 
shrddh or memorial service. This grass is cut only on th > last day 
of Shrdvan (August) when the year’s supply is stored. Before it is 
cut sandal-paste and flowers are offered to it. 

The daro grass Cynodon dtctylon is Ganpati’s favourite offering. 
The day sacred to it is the bright eighth of Bhddarvo (September) 
when women particularly barren women drop water, flowers, red- 
powder, and rice on it. Kanbi women on that day do not cut grass 
or any other vegetabb. The day is kept as a fast day. This 
grass-worship is believed to set at rest the spirits of the uneasy dead. 

The fruit of the cucumber or kdhadi is worshipped by widows 
on the day the Kark Sankrdnti begins provided that day falls on a 
Monday and in the month of Shrdvan (August). To change her lot in 
her next birth the widow fasts on that day, does not sleep during 
the night, feasts a Brahman on the second day, and presents him 
with a gourd. 

The kadamh Nauclea kadamba is believed to be an immortal tree 
because the eagle, Vishnu’s carrier, perched on it with the nectar 
that was obtained when the ocean was churned. The tree is sacied 
to Krishna with wdiose love sports with the milkmaids of Vandrdvan 
it is associated. As the milkmaids got what they wanted by 
worshipping this tree, women wor.ship it in Kdrtik (November) to 
gain what they wish. 

The oleander knren Nerlum odorum is worsh’pped on a Tuesday 
by unmarried and childless men who trace their ill luck to the evil 
influence of the planet Mars or MuikjuI, It is also worshipped by 
those wishing to gain the favour of a female spirit or jogani. Tiio 
flowers of this tree are fav(»urite offerings to goddesses and to the 
sun. Auioiig the Matliur Kavdstlias, on the nuinia^e day tlie bride 
and bridegroom strike each other with an oleander twig. 

The plantain h;l Musa sajiientuin is worshipped in the month of 
Shnivan (August) by barren women and by unmarried men. The 
fruit is the favourite food on all fast days. 

The bastard teak khdkhnro Butea froudosa is believed by some 
1)0 the home of Brahma the cieator and is worfchi])]ied in the montli 
of Fagan (iMarch). Others believe it to be the home of a goildess 
before whom in fulfilment of a vow boys have their heads shaved 
lor the first time. A bough of this tree i.s held by the boy at the 
time of the thread ceremony, when some Brhhmaus worship the tree. 
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The l)astaiil teak is held sacred by the Rajputs who throw flow.u's 
and sandal-paste ou it before and after inarri ig'e and before the first 
hea 1-shaviug. Its favourite offering is barley flour mixed with 
su 2 -ai' aiiil (daritiel butter. Its leaves are the proper covers for 
offering.^ made to Vishnu, and the middle leaf of a bunch of three 
leaves is u?ed as a wrapper in all spirit-searing rites. 

The miikbush kJiars'hii Eupho.dria tirucalli is worshipped onh' by 
those who want to secure the favour of a spurit named Bhanumati 
who is believed to live in it. 

The vim or hu hdo iMe’ia azadira-hta is regarded as the home of 
Vishnu in his form of Jagannath. It is worshipped in an attack of 
small-pox by women who bow to it and lay a Limp fed with clarified 
butt.u’ near its trunk. A child attacked with small poox is laid on 
iiiin leaves and fanned by nim twigs. In the shdiili or spirit-quieting 
ceremmy the twigs are thrown into tht fire. A man possessed by 
a spirit is cured by having iiiin twigs brushed over his face. The 
juice pres-ed from its loaves is drunk espiccially by Deccan people on 
the first day of Cliaitra (March-April). 

As tliere are very few cocoa pialms or ndliei'i in Gujarat the tree is 
seldom worfhipped. As an emblem of the family goddess the nut is 
much worshipped by all classes. A eocoaniit is also a favourite 
offering to otlier goddesses. 

The pdhispiphj Thespeeia propmlnea is worshipped by those 
wishing success in any undertaking. The tree is also called nandi 
vrakuh'i. Sliiv or Nandishvar, that is the lord of the bull, was 
once so badly used by his father-in-law, who was performing a great 
sacrifice, that in anger Parvati killed herself. After this Shiv went 
to the pdla>>p'plo, bowed to It, and again went to bis father-in-law 
who reeeiveLl him civilly. 

The piplo l^icus religiosa is believed to be the emblem of Vishnu, 
and tlie haunt of Munja the spirit of a thread-girt and unmarried 
Braliman lad. To quiet Munja water is pKuired on the pipnl’s roots, 
sometimes diily sometimes during the whole or part of Kilrtik 
(November), 0/iaitra (Ajiril), S/u-dviu (August),f)/id(/(/ri-n(September), 
and the intercalary months whicli are sacred to Vishnu and to the 
performance of after-death rites. The pi/jul is worshiiiped on the 
day of the month and the day of the year on which a man died, and from 
the third to the twelfth day after a death shrdJhu or memorial 
services are performed under its shade by the eldest surviving male 
chilli of the deceased. The tree is also worshipijied on the elevenths 
of every Iliiulii month. On tlie no-moon day of each month, 
especially when the uo-moon falls on a iMoiiday, high caste Hindu 
women hold it meritorious to throw flowers water and sandal-paste 
on its roots and t3 walk lOfi times or more round it, giving a planta’n 
orynwru/l/j or any otli'!• kind of fruit to a Brahman each time the 
round is complete 1. After the rounds are over the woman throws a 
cotton thread or a waistdoth ou the tree. The rounds are also made 
on Saturdays when in the hope of growing rich j^ieople tear off scraps 
of the pipal bark. Among Brahmans particularly a girl cannot 
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ifmaiii iniinarri *'l lutor ;-lie lui'^ of iili’o. A ^-rown uirl w li > ronia ns 
unian’J’iel owiiiii; to S'Huo imtural d-.f." t is niirriL'tl wirli full i\tjs to a 
fijj.il tree- sj tb;it any violation ot' tlie rule is avoidcl. As the 
i.ip'tl i- l)e'ieveil to he tli ■ einhlein O \ isiiim, it is mai-ried to the 
hi.-il or tiihi |ih;nt. tSoine ehilille^s ler^nis wh-,, tiae ■ the r iiu-.f.jrtuii ■ 
to the iutiuence o'i some evil ,<puot cause the nra[ima.'iic threid '■ ■reiuoiiy 
to lei'forme-l for a pi pul tree a’ld have a lirielc i lath nn built ronuj 
its trunk. lUiil, and ]\n':i>, worr-h’p the p'p^l on the briyht eleventh 
of l-Vijd/i (hlarcli) which is anioiie;’ ih.'in a ilay s.icred to spir t-worship. 
The ti'ei is oi no account uprooted or destroyed and exe-ejit for sacritiee 
its wo, d is not nsed as fuel. The leaves are us.d in all spirit-scaring- 
rites. 

hhi the dark fourteenth of Vui--<hi'I:h (htay), purn^ikiu or s^il-ad'nln 
.^eeds aie droppe.l iii the house-yard and from that day the husband 
a id wife daily w'or-h'p the se.'dV.ng's for sis menths. 15y worshipping 
tiic jiumpkin people hope to ^"0 thcir (hildivn prosper. 

Th,.“ ihahii I’robojiis spi'igera, also called (ipm-njid tliat is the 
1 nb. ateig is regarded as tfliiv's wife and is called Vijayadevi. The 
free is held saci\.d by all clas.-es of Hindus hut chielly by Ilajputs, 
bc'au'C on it the Ikindav.-: Iiuul;’ their arms when they were bauislied. 
I he arms were turned into snakes a.id remained uut'jucli.d till th.> 
owne.'s came back to claim them. By worship]nng this tree on 
the I>atinru fcst.val m 0<-toher, Bam coinpiered IMvaip \ ali compiercd 
Siigriv. and the I’andav.-? concpiercd the Kauravs. S/innu worship 
on Lktsara Uay (ttetober) is held so lui.ky that after tlie Jjiisara 
Worship the Rajput chiefs used to go to war even in an unlucky 
hour. Ou Dasai'a Day people go to a s/nimi tree, sprinkle it 
with milk curds sugar clarilied butter and honey, wiisli it witli 
water, and hang garments ujion it. Tiiey Huht lamps, burn ineens *, 
make red marks on the tree, sprinkle it with ro^e-Coloured water, 
set wheat-btulks hetelnuts and otfirings of food hefore it, .".nd walk 
rounil it. As thy w'alk tiny roiicat verses telling hnw the diami 
tree purities from sin, destroys enemies, cir.e^ diseases, and ensures 
.success, 'rhen turning round thy worship in order the ten ilig-pii/s 
or guardians of the ten jKiints of lieaven beginning with India the 
god of the east. T’liey tlien break and throw' from them the .silken 
wristlets which evere tied on the Balev festival in Shruviiri (August). 
Af:er the diaini worship the people return liome taking with tliem a 
few yhaini leincs, some earth from near it s rout s, one or two hetelnuts and 
a few of the wheat-stalks that were oll'crcd to it, some of whii h they 
fix in their headdress. Of thes ■ articles they comp mud a ball called 
sukunin or the peae.-makir which the worshipper keeps with him 
for luck and takes with him when he starts on a journey. iS'ext 
Da.sara Hay the hall is laid near the tree aiul a fresh one is made. 
Resides on the Jjafnira, the tree is worshipped on marriage occasions 
when one of its branches is cut and turned into a ]iost to he jilanled in 
the marriage booth. It is unlucky for a man (o have mained throe 
wivfs. A man wi>hing to talco a tli nl wife inarr is a s'lrn,;! tree in 
the s.irne way as some men marry .the d///r/e or sw.dlowwvort, and 
afterwards marries the woman who tims hecemes Ids fourth wife. In 
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castes among whom widow marriage i.3 allowed a hache'or cannot 
many a widow’. Such a marriage can take place only if the bachelor 
first marries the shumi tree and then the widow. 

No betel-palms grow’ in Gujarat, but betelnuts are used in all 
sacrifices ns the representatives of the dittereut gods. In some 
families a betelnnt is placed in the god room along w’ith the house 
gods and is worshipped every day. Betelnuts are also offered in 
disease-quieting or slidiiH rites. 

Ail classes hold the common swe-*t liasil or tuhi Ocinmm ba«ili- 
cum sacred. A demon named .Jalandhar used to harass the gods 
who^e joint efforts to put him down wore of no avail because 
of the chastity of his wife Vranda. Vishnu diguised himself as 
Jalandhar and slept with Vmnda and so was able to kill Jalandhar. 
Yrauda cursed Vishnu who went to live iu the stone, which is still 
worshijiptd und-ir the name of iihi'ilijI'lim. Vishnu in turn cursed 
^’ra^da and forced her to go into the basil p'ant. While the tw’o 
were under the curse they married and hence the basil plant is 
regarded as Vishnu’s consort. Almost all Vishnavs have a basil 
plant iu their houses. Ithedas and Khatri weavers also hold the 
basil saered, keep it in fiont of their hous s, and, it is said, when 
sworn by it will not tell a lie. 'Ihe woishipper thinks he gains 
merii: if he bows to the basil just afeer leaving his bed or after 
washing his face. Before taking their morning meal women throw’ 
water in the basil pot, burn a lamp near it, and buw’ to it. If the 
woman is a Va'slmav she takes the image of Vishnu to the plant, 
lays the image down, joins the image and the plant with a cotton 
thread, and worships them together. She then walks several times 
round the two and biws to them. 1 Hiring intercalary months, all of 
which are sacred to ^’ishm^, this worship is very common. The 
water in whioh Vi'hnu has, been bathed is generally poured into the 
Tef-s/pot. I )i! t'^e bright elovi'iitli of Kdrlif: (Novetaber) high caste 
ilin-ius. pait’.ou'arly Vishnavs think tiny gain merit by hav.ng the, 
marriage between the image of Vidmn and the basil plant regu av.y 
pei'foi mcil. W In n tbo (vreuionv is to be on a small scale the image 
of Vishnu is richly dressed, and is taken in the evening to the basil 
plant over which a b( oth of sugarcane cuttings is raised. The family 
priest oiliciales at th-’ marriage ceremouy which is conducted by the 
family headman an,! the houM'-mother. iMarriau'e verses are chanted 
atid the jilant and the image are united hv the marriage garland. The 
plant is Covered with a womaiEs robe aud an iron ring and a wristlet 
avo tied to oni of its braticlie.s. Home women fast for three d.iys 
after the cKweiith, keep a lam[) cont nuou^ly huniing, and on the 
f'lurtli d.iy break tln ir 'I'lie ni-glif of the f-ui'ili day is kei't a, a 

\ igil or wiiki . Home well-to-do pious and eliildlosS persons cilebrate 
this inarriago on a grand s, ale. W hui this is dne the childless 
pair who own the ba-il pi .nt act as the bride's pamati; the image of 
\ i'linii belongs lo a fiie-id who witli his wife acts as tiie bridegroom's 
parent-. (Ju the hrighl eh vemli of h'irhl' (Xoveml)er) or on a dav 
fixr.l b\ an .'I'ti'o oger the 111 i'ge f d.eu w th mils c to tlie basil plant 
'J’lie nitle owne oTio, i mae.e-.v i! h the ,m,i p- ,n li s hand and the teina.l-j 
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owner of the plant with the basil pot near her then go regularly 
through all the Brahnianie marriage rites. The owner of the plant 
presents gold and silver ornaments to the image the owners cf which 
also receive cash presents as the bridegroom’s parents. ^ i^hnu’s 
marr'age to the basil plant on the bright eleventh of Aarfik (Xovember) 
begins the yearly marriage season. Ee^iilcs on the bright eleventh of 
Earlik the basil plant is held sacred on other occasions The sesame 
seed is the emblem of Vishnu and some women for four years during 
the whole of Shravaii (August) or during its latter half worship sesame 
seeds or plants and the basil plant ton-eiher. Dniiiig tins period they 
wear on their neck a cotton thread of thirty knots, eat only once a day, 
avoid cooked vegetables, and before eating utter and cause a friend to 
utter the words Tal Tnlsi. On the last day of the mouth the basil 
plant is covered with a woman’s robe. To get rid of barrenness 
women sometimes walk lOvS times round the basil and the pijjal planted 
together. Tnhi leaves, Vishnu’s favourite ofi'ering, are believed to have 
great sin-eleausiag power, and a basil leaf is put in the mouth of the 
dead. The dry wood of the tiihsi plant is always added to the fuel 
with which a dead body is burnt. 

d'he vmlnr l iens gloinerata is believed to be the resting’ jilaee of the 
sage Bhrigii. It is a comnKjii belief that a h'dden stream runs near 
every xuiiUir. The tree is much worshipped during the Euvratri 
holidays in October Iw people wishing to make money and to learn. 

The Indian tig iv/d I'icus indiea, frrm its matted air roots, isbelievcl 
to be the euihletu of Sh.v who wears matted hair. W ith the object of 
lengthening their husband’s and their children’s lives, married women 
worship the Indian fig tree on fullinooii days. The fulinioon of Jetk 
(June) is particularly sacred to the Indian fig. On that day married 
women throw flowers, sandal-paste, and a cotton thread on the I’oots of 
the vad. Some women in honour of the Kul tal-re their meal on the 
night of the bright thirteenth, at noon on the fomteenth, fast on the 
fidlmoon day, and tup on the night of the dark first. Some married 
girls for four years after inai’ri'ige wor.-hip the vad on every full moon 
day. Ihiring- the I'ldlinoon days of the lirst year thev eat hut oine, 
during those of the second \car ther eat uncooked articles, during those 
of the til l’d yi-ar they live on fruit roots and vegetables, and during 
those of the fourth year they fast. The branches of the tig tree .serve 
as fuel in all iiie sacrifices. 

Hill s are held .sacred l)y Brtilimuns becau-e tlr-ir crc>l' arc like the 
livg aiul bci ause SLiv s eoiiMirt is I’arvati the lull spirit ;liv \ ai'lnia\s 
Ijccaiise till' hil] top is the aljode of b’ishnu, and l,eciiii,--e Krishna is 
believed to liavo snp]iovted (be Govardhan mountain on ids little finger,- 
a'ld l)y Ifhils Koli<, t 'l lodliia's. ami otlier wild tribc' bciaiise 

they regard liills as ibe dwellings of .Miidoiluiigar. Ka\adiogadli, 
^lediogadh, Diiiigii, and otlier bill-gods, ^linivaks or .tains als(; 
attach a sjjeiial holiiK-ss to hills. fSonie Jlindii gmlsand goddesses have 
their temph s on the U]>por slope or on the tn[i of a hill, and the pilgiiins 
to the shi-.nes hold it iiiorilnrious to clinib to the teiniile on foot or to 
walk round its ba-c. 'I’lio lull near the Main l\;int,l la \ Illag,■ Ilf Slith’saii 
-b much 1 1 'l (ji|Mt,)c,] |,y \M men whoinnnf't so-klcthcii mlaiits. Jtia 
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cavern on the top is a stone called Dudhel Mata or Milk Mother Section XIV- 
throng-h which milk-^Yhite water oozes. A woman who cannot nurse 
her child goes to the cave taking a white bodice, and allows a few drops Wobshit, 
of the milky water to fall on that pait of the bodice which covers the 8"cred 

breast. After laying it on the stone the woman puts on the bodice and lUds. 


finds that her supply of milk has increased. In south Gujarat at the 
marriages of low' caste Hindus flow'ers and sandal-paste are offered in 
the name of seven hills, among them the Nasik hills of Salher and Mulher. 
On the first day of Kaitik (November) and sometimes on the bright 
eleventh of Kariik and the dark eighth of Shravnn (August) a heap of 
cow'dung is made in Vaishnav temples o]>posite KrishnaN image On 
the first day of Kart 'ih some Koli and cultivating Rajput women sweep 
their houses in the morning, gather the dirt in a pot, and lay the pot 
at the place where four roads cross. On her return before entering 
the house she lays a lump of cowduug on the finger of a cowdung 
image of Krishna, iliniature flags are stuck in the lump which is called 
the Govardhau mountain, and toy cow’s are set near it. The woman 
then bathes and after her bath throws sandal-dust and flowers on the 
image and on the dung lump, and offers them cooked food. This mode 
of worship continues till the twelfth day, on which, after making them 
an offer! ig of rice and split pulse, the image and the lump are thrown 
into a well or a pond. Instead of making the image some, for the 
safety of their cattle, make a four-cornered dung-heap on the veianda 
and drop over the dung-hill a few Jur/ti- grains. A lamp fed with 
clarified butter is kept near the heai> in the evening. It is allowed to 
remain till the IJoU holiday, on which day it is taken and thrown into 
the fire. Bhils, Dhankas, and other wdld tribes on the no-moon day' of 
Bhddarrn (September) play, dance, and sing at the foot of a hill. 
They offer (•la\ horses, a eoeoanut, and the flesh of a goat to a hill and 
walk round its base. In fulfilment of a vow taken to cure family 
sickne.-s or cuttle plague they worship the hill by' offering it eh aned rice, 
beteluuts. wo/n/ or ]ialni-juice lupior, and the flesh of goats and fowls. 
If the hill is far olV. a small heap of rice is made, a betehiut is stuck 
on the top of it. and redlead is ap]>lied to it. A childless husband 
or a bachelor sumetlmes goes to a hill and says ‘ Father Hill, if I get 
a child or a wife 1 will bathe thee and others If he succeeds in getting 
the child or the wife he bathes as manv hill sides as be piomised, 
that is he burns them with fire. Some Manithas in soiffh Gujarat 
worship the hills as an appeal to the rain-god for a heavy rainfall. 

Over the whole of Guj;ii:it ripe grain is wor.shippod at harvest 
time, and in south Gujarat Koli and Duhia cuUivators suerilico a 
cock on the occasion. No new' grain is taken into use without first 
worsliippiug it or giving some of it to Brahmans. In some native 
States on tlie no-moon day of Skrdran (August) a sinnll rjuantity ot 
each oiain and ^e.etable crop is gathered in a miniature booth. 
'1 be chief of the state or the beadinnn of the vill.ige tlin ws flowers 
and sandal-jiaste on the heaps, and the grain is distributed among 
the \illaoers. In lUwa K:inthn,in the month of Blh’idiino (Septem- 
hei) when the tally crops are reaped, the Bhil aiul Koli cultivators 
ol the \ilhige UK.'et and on an app.ointcd day the headman offers 
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twelve bullaluc-s, twelve goats, aud twelve cocks to tlieir gods, Bava 
and Chainuiida, wliuse homes are in rough round stones set under 
a teak tree. 'The vdlagers drink liquor and milk. On the Uasara 
festival in October tho main gate of a temple is sometimes festooned 
with the ears of as many grains as are available. On the Jfaiar 
SanJcraiit in January giain is worshipped aud given to Brahmans. 
On the first day of Ki'irfik (Xovenilier) preparations of almost all 
local grains are offered to Krishna in \hiishnav' tcmiples. The 
bright fifth of Dhadano (September), called llishi Fdtichnd or the 
Seer’s Fifth, is set apart for the wur-liip of grain. On this day, 
particularly among the agricultural classes, tio woman who is of 
age eats salt or any grain that has been grown in a ]>loughed 
field. They eat the seeds of a grass called sdmo, and a coarse rice 
called )U7i/idr which grow in wastelands or in ponds. These grains 
are su]ipleineiitcd with vegetables grown in the hoiisevard or iu an 
uiiploughed garden. (Jn this day wc.unen neither grind nor thresh 
com. By eating these coarse grains women hope to have a regular 
monthly sickness, to inerea.se their fruitfulness, and to get rid of 
thi'ir womanhood in tlieir next birth. 

The follinving rites arc jierformod to ascertain wlietlmr tlie ne.xt 
harvest is to be good orbal. On tlie bright second of Vuislui.kh 
(May) a miniature booth is made outside of the village, and in it 
a pot filled with water and with its month covered hy a cake is laid. 
Small heaps of dirt'orent grains aie piled round tlio pot and some 
cotton wool is set near it. A ci.ipper coin is also laid to represent 
the chief, and a heti.dnut to stand lor the minister. On the morning 
of the third the tillag'er.s examine tlie booth. If the ants liave 
interfered much with any kind of grain during the night tlm people 
think that that giain will he scarce during the coming year. To 
vvlnti.'Ver direction the cotton has been move 1 there tlmv holieve 
ci^tion will be in (Imnnnd. Tlie cliief or tlie miiiisrer \vill siilfer 
nii'iortunc if the Coin or the b-t ■Iniit has heeu ciriied nwav : he 
will prosper it the coin or the betelnut is allowed to remain. If the 
cake has in'cn eatiut or leniovcd hy some anim.d, the people will 
starve, and if the booth has boon injured Ijy catthy the village to 
which the catrli.’ belong will be visitml bv some grievous evil. A 
north-west wind at dawn on the third foretells a gnod harve.st. At 
seven on the nig-jit of tin* Chtidro (.Vpril) fuliinoon tlie wagon- 
slaqii'd cluster ot st.-irs called Xd]itan(.s/imn ffi'n/n, the Fiiglisli (.Ireat 
Beat or ( liarlcs Warn, is examiiir’d, (Jno star among them, wdiieli 
IS believed to cliange its place, is called rcjidri or the merchant. If 
the merchant is in front of the cin-ter grain will rise; if he is in 
the leaf |H'i<'C''w ill tall j and if In* is at one side prices will remain 
steady. If slight ram falls within four hours nrtcrTlie lire is lit 
on the Jlijh holiday (March), the nqiee piucc of the stapio giain of 
the (lisiri,-t will be ten jiounds. The crops will lie injured bv a 
t|' 0 '-i i| rain falls on ilii> briglit seventli of \i'i r.i r,i,/ (Vngii.t).' It 
the I,light sixtl, „f tFebriiary) is cloudy, there will bo a 

‘ ''e'elen.Me t,d! m ll-e priia.- (if col I on daiing the se:is,,n. If (hen 
1 (lownipcr o| lain oil the daik llmtcinlh of I T/./ ci lor-eii. 
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if on the (Ink fourtc.'iitli, sosame oil, and if on the no-moon day, 
clarified butter will be cheap. 

Rico is tlie most sacred of grains. The cultivators worship the 
rice plants iti A'so (October), and on its fullin ion pounvle 1 rice is 
offered to the house gods and e iten with milk. Rice is offei-ed to 
Shiv and Ganoari in their dady worship, and is used in all religions 
ccretnoiiies. In the Air nlh or menioiial service rice balls are offered 
to the spirits of the dca 1. The favourite offering to Loddes-.es is 
cleaned rice b died in milk. Rice, both husked and nuhiT-ked, is 
stuck on brow-rnarks on all lucky occasions, husked rice forms a 
part of the payments which are then made to potters and gardeners. 
It is '^acred to Shiv and to the moon and is much used on ^Mondays. 
Curds and cooked rice are the favourite offeriugs to Shiv after an 
attack of fever. 

Whtat is sacred to Ganparl and to the planet IMars or MangaL 
Sweet balls of wheat fl'iur are Ganpati’s fa\'ouri*‘e offering, and those 
who are under the evil iutlueiice of the planet Mars eat unthing but 
wheat. It is worshipped along with Ganpati on all lucky occasions 
and on the MuL'iw Sa/iknhif in January, 'Wheat is used along with 
rice in all religious coreinonies. In some villages two Lahul trees 
are festooned with blades of darhha grass. In the evening the 
village cattle, among them a red cow belonging to the headman, are 
driven under the festoon. If the red cow runs ahead of the rest, the 
wheat crop will be injured by rust. 

To ensure a good harvest the cultivators worship millet stalks in 
the mouth of Bhadarvo (September). Married women also worship 
the plants on the bright fifth of Shrdcitn (August). The grain is 
worshipped on the Makur Sankrdiif- in January. 

The Rewa Kiintha Bliils and N.iikdas worship the maize plant 
before cutting it, and in the hope of a rich harvest, offer a goat to 
their village god through their lu adman. 

Barley is a sacred grain, and is used in all religions and memorial 
ceremonies. On certain fast days barley cakes or barley boiled in 
milk is the correct food. 

Gram is sacred to the planet Venus, and is much used on Fridays. 
Boiled grain is a favourite otfering to goddesses, aud on the Makar 
Sankrdnt in January gifts of gram plants arc made to Brahmans. 

Adad Pliaseolus luuugo is sacred to the planet Saturn and to 
Ilanuman. To got rid of Saturn’s evil influence people make gifts 
of ad'td to Brahmans. Though it is unlucky to look at, adad is 
much used iii all .spirit-scariii;,^ rites. To prevent the spirit of a man 
who has died iii an unclean .state from troubling his friends, and to 
sever all connection with a man who has become a pervert or has 
renounced his religion and caste rules, an image of adad flour is 
made and over it death rites aio performed. 

Sesame seeds are believed to bo the einhloiu of \ islmn, to whom 
they are mostly ofiered. The seeJs are worshipped along with the 
basd plant, and are much used iu all memorial services. The effects 
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f)f a bad dream are said to be averted by worsbiiiping sesame and 
giving it to Lirahinans. On the Mahir S,iiiL-niiif in January the 
gift of sesame balls is so meritorious that the day is known as Til or 
Sesame Sankrant. 

Wh oat, barley, turer, vil , sesame, rice, and juvar arc also 
Worshipped together as a goddess. On the first of the j\\i-ritfri in 
Mdgh iFebrnaiyX Chaiirn (April), Aslidd (July), and A'H') (October), 
a corner of the god-room is covered with a layer of earth and 
cowduug three or four inches thick. On the surface grains of wheat, 
barley, facer, r(/7, sesame, rice, and jurat- are dropped. The earth 
is kept moistened with water, and flowers and sandal-pastc are laid 
before it. By the tenth day the seedlings, which are about a foot 
high, are worshipped as representing the goddess. A lamp fed with 
clarified butter is kept burning near them for nine days, and an 
unsheathed sword is laid close by the lamp. When these plants 
are grown by an exorcist in his osvn house he becomes po-^sessed by 
the goddess on the eighth day. He walks about the streets followed 
by women singing songs, one of whom bears a basket containing 
the seedlings. People suffering from spirit seizures sit on the road 
and are believed to be cured if the c.xoicist kaqis over them. The 
basket containing the stalks is thrown into a well or into a river. On 
all marriages, thread-girdings, and pregnancies these grains are sown 
in bamboo baskets and the family goddess is a.-ked to come into 
the seedlings. The seedlings are worshipped every day, and some 
days after the ceremony is over the baskets arc thi’own into a well. 

Gujarat Hindus reckon nine planets or grahas literally seizers. 
These are the Sun Stny/a, the Moon Cli.andni, Mars Ahnigul, Mercury 
Budh, Jupiter Brihasjhdi, Venus Slnil'ra, Saturn Shatii, the Earth 
hdhu, and the Comet KefuA Each of these planets has a friendly 
or unfriendly influence on every man, according to its ]io^ition a"t 
the time of his birth. All or some of them are wcirshipped by 
almost all classes of Hindus generally with the object of warding oif 
their evil influence and sometimes with the object of securing bless¬ 
ings. High caste Hindus, that their iutlaeucc may be friendly, 
worship all the planets at thread-girdiugs marriages and prognaucios, 
and also to remove sickness. When the planets are to bo worshipped 
a low’ four-legged wooden stool is set in a sguaro marked with lines 
of quartz powder. The stool is covered with a white cloth and on 
the cloth heaps of rice are piled. On the rice heajis an earthen jar 
full of water is .set with its mouth stoppcil with malign leavt'.s and a 
cocoanut and a cotton thread is wound round it. At a marriage 
the parents of the bride and bridegroom, at a thread-girding the 
boy’s parents, and at a pregnancy the husband and wife facing east 
or north strew flowers and .saudul-pa.ste on the earthen water jar 


Baku is gfnpr.ally huW to lio th,- hea.l aiol Kehi the tnnih (.f the giant Rjhu who 
stole a share of the oceau-w-on lifekeeping nectar. The sun s.aw Rihu m the act of 
stealing the nectar and cut him in two with his discus, lint the sun was too late, the 
parts of Rahn were deatliless and ever since they at times attack tlie sun ami the 
moon and dim their light. Tlie belief that R4hu is the earth auggests tl ai, Hindu 
astronomers knew that the earth’s shadow was the Cause of moou-eclipses, 
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find spritiklL* ovoi-it a mixtiu-e of milk, curds, clarified butter, honey, 
and .sugar. A fire is lit near the water jar and into the fire are 
dropped clarified butter, barley, sesame, and nine-inch lonsf sticks 
of the mango. sJiami Prosopis spicigera. khukaliro Bntea frondosa, 
iimardo Ficus glomerata, and aakdo Calotropis gigantea trees. 

Almost every high caste Hindu house has copper masks or round 
polished stones of the size of an egg repre.senting one or more of the 
seven planets, that is all except the earth and the comet. These are 
daily worshipped along with the house gods. To please the planets 
gifts are made to Ijralimaiis, hymns are chanted in honour of Shiva 
or Mdta, or milk or water is poured over Mahadeva’s li}ig. 

Among the nine planets the Sun or Surya holds the first place. 
The sun is a red man, with a quoit and sometimes a lotus in his hand 
seated in a car drawn by seven horses. The sun is the father of 
some of the heavenly beings, and, among men, of the Kshatriya or 
warrior race. He is the eye of God or God himself, Brahma in the 
morning, Vishnu at noon, and Mahadeva at night. He is worshipped 
by almost all classes of Gujarat Hindus immediately after washing 
the face in the morning, at prayer time, or on leaving the house. 
The sun is worshipped under several forms. Sometimes the sun in 
heaven is worshipped; sometimes a three-cornered copper-plate 
called surya ijantra ; and sometimes a stone fouud at Broach in 
the Narbada near the liermitage of the sage Bhrngu. Among all 
high caste Hindus the .siin is one of the five house gods or 
Panchdifan Devs. In addi-ossiiig the suu the worshipper holds 
before him his joined Imnds and either stands on his right leg or 
lies on his front on the ground. The suiFs favourite flowers are 
the rose, the shoeflower, and the oleander. These fliiwers are laid 
before the sun or his image along with a handful or a potful of water 
called anihij'i and .saiidal-jia'-fe. Sumlay, known as Kavivar, Aditvdr, 
Rhanuwasar, or Hhiiiiiivar, is s.acrc(.l to the sun. Some Blnls, Cho- 
dhrtis, and other wild trilies of south Gujarar wirship the sun either 
solely or before any other god. Among Solar Rajputs the sun is 
the special object of daily worship and is saluted before the morning 
meal. On a cloudy day a Solar Hajpul. will not bre,ik his fast till 
he catches a glimpse of tlie smi. On very cloudy days when there 
is little chance of catching a glimpiso of the sun a copper or brass 
plate full of water is sometimes set iii the open air in tlie hope that 
a reflection of the sun m iy be se.ui in the water. Brdlimans and 
other high caste Hindus cunsider no daily worship complete with¬ 
out saluting tlic “iun. The fjdi/ah-i or 'un hymn, which none but 
Brahmans may say, ‘ Let u.s tliink the wor.sliipful liuht of the suu, 
may it lighten our hearts ' ^ is repeated bv all Brahmans in the moru- 
ing, and hy a few thrice a da\, at moruing noon and suuspf. The 
Kathis wor.ship the suu and use it as a symbol in all formal papers. 
The symbol is mucli like a spider, the rays forming the legs. That 
there may be no inisfake underneath it is written '' The witness of 
the holy sun.’ They adore the : lui and invoke its protpction and 
aid in all their undci-fakings. 
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Besides. tLe everj-day baliitatiou the; snu is worsliipped on various 
occasions to secure liis favour or with the object of warding off hi.s 
evil influence, which the sun aeejuires in certain star-chambers or 
when he is aflected by other planets. To ward oS the sun’s evil 
influence people wear a coral ring or engage a Biahnian to repeat a 
prayer to the sun in a Shaiv temple seven tliousand times. To secure 
the sun s goodwill every woman worships him on the twelfth day 
after childbirth. omen to ensure male oft'spring, and widowed 
girls that the}’ may not be widowed in the next life, worship the 
sun on Sundays, sometimes for twelve years. In vvoitshipping the 
sun the} clress in white or in red, fast during the day or eat only 
\^hat is white, milk and rice. Sometimes a woniaii vows to worship 
a .'ilver image of the sun for one year beginning from the first Sun¬ 
day in Mttgh (February), in J aishdkh (May i, or in Shi dvan (August). 
During tlie year of her vow the woman keeps all Sundays as fast 
da}s and uudergnes special penance on the first Sunday of each 
nionth. On the first Sunday of the first month she eats nothing but 
a mixture of cow s urine and dung; on the first Sunday of the second 
month nothing but milk ; on the first Siiiiclay of the third month 
nothing but curds. On the other days of the week no food can be 
taken before the sun has been seen and tvor.shipjted. During the 
ridtiy months the .sight of the reflection of the sun in water is enough. 
-It the weather is so cloudy that fuv tliree days not even a reflection 
can be seen the people in Native States on the fourth day look on 
t- fell f ^ break their fast. At the end of the year the vow is 

tulfilled by worshipping the imago of the sun, by feasting twelve 
■couples of married Brfihmans and by presenting them with twelve 
lass 01 copper ladles called dc/inutiiift, twelve woollen bags called 
cow-mouths or aavmtikhts in which rosaries of nulrdhska that is beads 
ot the aixs/ia tree are kept, and twelve woollen coveis of wooden 
stools called o.icwni.v. Another sun-vow or ftnri/n rnit with varving 
practices us kept four years both by men and women. A person 
who lias taken the four-year miii-vow .-oim-tiinos dailv worships the 
sun and the hieiis rcligiosa, and takes food hut once a day. 

.mmetimes he wr.r.s]iip,s the sun eveiy day during the first year, a 
jjijM tioe cicry day dining the second year, a Hrahniau every day 
(uiiiig t le third your, and a cro.ss of cleaned rice every day during 
e ouith }ear. J he twelfth of January, wlieu the suii enters 
e .sign ol C.'ipriconi or ma/iur^ is called {W' m'lkur-xnnlrdnl, 
as le sun tlu’ii first clearly passes to the' north it is also called the 
It rn^a)! Ol northing ^aiikrunf, ()a ,].iy nijnbi>s, sipgarcanc. plaii- 

uns, g"!.!!!! Cicer arietiiium plants, a mixture of rice and eno/ Plia- 
seo lus ladiatiis, balks of white scsttme and coarse sugar .and a, copper 
com arc given to at least tliirtecn Brahinaiis. Besides these gifts 
the well-to-do make prc.seut.s to the poor and take vows to fecdAlie 

for one year on boiled y'ardr or jnrdr 
s a s and the sti-eit dogs on a imxlure of rooked nee and i/nry or 

e-u}" ui ''‘■''’“'■n call thirteen pregnant women and present 

teen mil i 'vomeu who have no elnldren alive rail thir- 

and eto-nipresent each with a coeoaiiiit : and lioth harreu 
css wninen sometimcfi present elorlio- t,n thirteen married 
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couples. Sometimes iilso tliey cull thirteen BralitiianSj feed them 
on milk, and present each with cocoa-kernels, coarse sugar, a pound 
of ynag, a ball of mag flour with a coin hid in it, and a pot of whey 
and butter. Beginning with this day married girls sometimes vow 
for a year to apply kanka marks every morning to the brows of at 
least thirteen married women or gor/iis. Other girls vow on each 
day of the coming year to take to the priest’s liouse a handful of 
rice, a beteluut, and a pot of W'ater. Among Nag.iv Bralimans the 
marriage season begins from Mitkar Siinkrint. Among these 
Brahmans all unmarried girls to be married rluring the year are 
taken to a river bank, have some of their hair washed with water, 
and have a Hower garland thrown round their necks. 

Except Shravak Vanias all high caste Iliudns hold the suii and 
moon in special revercn -e during an eclipse or grahaii that is a seizure. 
The practices at solar and lunar ecl pses are almost the same. In both 
eases the day of the eclipse and a day before and a day after the ec-lipse 
are deemed unlucky. For twelve hours b.dore a sun eclipse begins and 
for eight hours before a moon eclipse begins no cooked food is eafeu, 
Frequent eclipses are believed to foretell grave political dangers. An 
eclipse of the sun aud the mcon liappmnng in the same mouth is also 
dangerous. An eclipse on the Chuilr-t (April) fullinoon foreshows an 
earthquake. If the moon i, eclipsed in Vaiskakli (May) the year 
will bo one of dearth, particularly if the c<'lipsc falF on a Tuesday or a 
Saturday; and if the eclipse falls on a Alonday or a Friday sugar and 
butter will be specially s<-arce. If the sun i.-; e-dipsed between six and 
fen in the morning of a d’uesday or a .Saturday m FnisIfU-h (May) 
there will be a general dearth. A total eclipse of the sun on a Monday 
Wednesday or Friday in Fuishakh (May) foretells a cheap year. 

In every high caste Imuse before an eclipse begins all water jars are 
emptied and the stovs of pickles and wafer biscuilsare carefully locked. 
The famdy p!'ic>t xisits the Imnse and leave, a bl uic of ihirhlia gras, 
on the thiv-hold of the Inui^e, of the god-nnun, ami of the room in 
which pickles and wafer lusciii^s arc stmed. 1 mmedlately befor.. the 
eclip.,.. begins some bathe. .VU iiu huling the household gods are held 
tube impure so long as th' erli[»-.e lasts. Tin' people explain tins 
impurity by saying that IMliu was a Bhaiigia or sweeper aud that 
his touch d'tiles the sun and moon. Dining the eclipse gifts are made 
to Bhangias. Some spend llie whole time of an cidipsc iu [cayer 
Kxorcists and chaian u's count the beads of a rosary, burn lucc'wc, an.l 
repr'at cbai'ins. Some make g Its of frie 1 y'(/-d/-or rice, of a mixture of 
lice and pulse, an 1 of <'lot!i"sand copjier coins to low easlc b'ogar,,, 
esj'ccuillv to Bliang'ias who, men women and eluldivn, go from dooi to 
door begging-grain ("t[>per silver gold ainl clothes, and shouting' />c ddn 
i'h/inli' i/riihiiii lliai is (live o-ifi, and the '-ei/airc will lx- lm,eucd. Some 
visit Vaislinav temples which are kejit open duruig . cliji.s's, and look 
at the gods who arc drcssi-l iii then plainest fobs, and s ime of the 
voung III spil.e of being impu'T in.iko inerri. \ woman far gone m 

pregnaniw is locked in a looni an l evi'iy enfian-a- to lier ro iin is elo.se 
revered -o that iio rav of I in- dimmed sun or ino,.n in:i\ lea h her. 
M'hilc thus locks 1 up tin' woinan nn"'’' d-'- any work ^he i annot 
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dress vegetables or even break a straw or she may maim the liml)S of 
the ehild in her womb. 

If she sees any of the eclipse the child will suffer from eclipse- 
madness or graJiun-ghflH. Al iien the eclipse is over every one bathes 
either at home or in a river or in the sea. I'hey fetch fresh driukiuo- 
water, purify the house-gods by going through the regular daily 
worship, take a meal, and present gifts, grain and copper or silver coins 
to the family priest. 

Sunday is sacred to the sun. Except that a ehild is lucky whose 
sixth day falls on a Sxinday. Sunday is unlucky and a cause of I'vil. 
A year tha*; begins on a Sunday is disastrous. In a month with five 
Sundays some epidemic is sure to break out and if Mdgh (February) 
has five Sundays the king is sure to suffer. If the bright fifth of 
Kdrtih (November) falls on a Sunday a Tuesday or a Saturday there 
will be cholera in INIalwa, war in the Uoccan the Konkan and Kajpxi- 
tdna, and uneasiness in Gujarat. If a Sunday falls on the bright 
eleventh of Kfh'tik (November) there will be cholera or some other 
calamity; if on the Kdrtih fullmoou within the period when the moon 
is in the hratihi star-chaml):'r there will bo forty-tlnve rainy davs m 
the year; if on the bright fourteenth of Chaitr,i (April) there will Ix; 
disunion among kings ; if on the bright third of Vuish'ihh (May) there 
will be a scanty rainfall, and if on that day the wind blows t'r. m thj 
south the drought will become famine. If a Sunday falls on the bright 
second of Jshdd (July) the year will be extraordinarily hot and the 
rains will be late; if on the briglil eleventh of Aslidd (.Inly) theie will 
be an epidemic, a general panic, or a Hood ; and if on the fullmoou of 
Fagan (March), on the bright fifth of Shrdciin (August), or on the 
no-moon of Ashvin (October) there will be war, panic, and poverty. It 
is very unlucky if the ninth or the twelfth day after a maids death 
falls on a Sunday. If a man bocoiue.s a widower on a Suiubi}' lie will 
hardly find a second wife. On Sundays barren w’omon in the hope 
of becoming mothers get liold of .'.omi.* neighbourbs or fiiend’s infant 
child and Lghtly brand it on some part of the body with a needle which 
the mother is not likely to notice. If on a Sundav night a man takes 
cotton threads and goes to a jilacc where an owl is liooting, strips 
himself naked and makes a knot on tiie threads each time the owl 
hoots, the thread, if tied on the right arm of a fever patient, w'ill drive 
away the fever. A clotli worn for the first time on a Sund.iy will be 
burnt. To set out ou a journey n.ii'tbwaids on a Sunday is unlucky 
and no journey in any other ilireclinn should he aftemjited without 
first chewing Udelnut. 

The IMoon is a male 'leity, large gentle and kindly, young ami 
sweetfiiced, a warrior with four arms, a m.iee in one and a lotus in 
another, seated ou a wliite antelope. I'lie moon Inis more intlueuco 
ou inuii than the suu. lie is hilled and vespi'cted b\^ all Euiiar 
liajputs who daily wor.dii]) a representation of the moon. The Phils, 
Kolis, Duhlas, and other wild trilies of south Gnjara.l worship the 
moon after tile sun and before any other god. A I'aneh-.Mahal Phil 
swears liy harbij or lArdhIj, that is the iin on, saying ‘ .Mav L</4// 
eat me if I lic.^ High caste iliiidus do not rank llio iimoii uini'in* 
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the house ^’ods who are daily worshipped. The moon is the lord of 
all veg'etable drugs or a/tsliailhipafi and is so styled by old Sanskrit 
poets. The moon has a more powerful influence on diseases than any 
other planet. I.unaey that is moon-madness, hydrophobia, consumj)- 
tion, and other clisoa-es are believed to lie keener in the briglit fort¬ 
night than in the dark fortnig-ht, aiul are at their highest when the 
moon is in oppositi > 11 , that is on the bright fifteenth or in coi'.jimetUn 
that is on the dark fifteenth of every Hindu month. The sun an 1 
the moon appear on deeds of gift rvith the expression 1 nnirchcliaiiilra 
diivdkaruu ii, so long as the sun and the mum endure. On all 
festive occa.sions the sun and moon are painted on the houjo wall, one 
on each side ot Gaujiati. Shiv is represented with a erescout moon 
on his forehead and is called Glnuidra nianli or the moon-erow'i:ed, 
Monday which is sacred to the meon is also sacred to Shiv. The 
Hindu month is a limir month of 2dt days during which the moon 
completes its revidution round the earth. Everv Hindu month there¬ 
fore begins on the first day after the u -moou day. All classes 
esitecially traders look with special interest on the first dr.y of each 
month and year. '1 he goodness or badness of the first bargain on the 
first day foretells tlie eharaeter of the month or the year. The last 
or no-moon miins of eaidt mouth is unlueky for all undertakings and 
is kept as a day of rest by tralers, shopkeepers, and craft'in, n. If 
the last day falls on a Monday the dav is saciwl and people h.ithe in a 
river or pool and mak'e gifts to Braliaian.s. The days ot the month 
sacred to the moon are bright secmds, all fourths htu especially dark 
fourths, and bright fifteenths. On the briglit seconds the moon is 
bailed by most high caste Hindus, ]iartieularly by traders aud shop¬ 
keepers. People when they look at the moon on this day uncover 
their heads and feet and jon the palms of their Itatids, so that the two 
first fingers may tuiteli the .space between the eyebrows. Tlt -y then 
bond tlieif heads, mutter some words, loosen their hands, and gently 
press their cheeks. Th'V tltvow a cot ton thread towards the moon, 
hoping to get a silver thread in return, eat something sweet, and, on 
turning from the imion, take care that the first jiersou they lo('>k at 
is one who is innoc-nt or lucky. If their neighbours are ne;th-r 
lucky nor iiinooent they look at a rupee. The moon is hell parti¬ 
cularly sacred on the bright second by all who belong to tlie Bij 
and Miirgi sects which have many followers among the Ahirs, Bluiv- 
sars, Baharias Bhangias, Charans, Darjis, Dh.ds. Golds, Kathis, 
KoLs, Luhtrs, Mochis. Babaris, Rajputs, and Sathvaras. Among 
the followers of tlm Bij and IMargi sects the bright second of Md //t 
(Eebrtiarv) is sp.M'ially holy. t)n tliis day the Rabtiris anil Ahirs 
never turn their milk to butter, but either drink it or give it away. 
Other bright seconds are aUu sacred. Some fast all day and break 
their fast by a meal of rice and milk tifter bailing the moon. Some 
Kolis bow to the new-inouii aud U'k three blessings, a cooking pan 
that is daily bread, a pair of bullocks, and a cow.* In some jnirtsof 
Gujarat Kolis are sworn on a two-day-old moon. If tlie new moon 

* The Ouj.udti ruii' JSij ,u funli !!• 'jlivl’ia, m 'L '/iidi 
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when tii'bt seen uu the hrii^ht yecuinl of hurfiL' (November) is red 
or if the right horn is tlunner than tlie left liorii on the bright 
second of ('aish^ikh (May) tlie year will be rainy. It on the bright 
second of Jt!h (June) the imxiu is first seen in the west the year 
will be middling, and if it is lirst seen in the .south-tvest the year 
will be bad. If it thunders on the bright .second of Jcth (June) 
the year will be dry. If the bright second of Ashail (July) falls on 
a Sunday or a Tuesday the rains will be late, if on a Thur.sday the 
year will be ra'ny, if on a IVednesday or Friday the rainfall will 
be good, ami if on a Saturday dire (wil is in store, 

The bright fourths are called Gainxh clmlnrlhi or (faup.iti s 
Fourths and the dark fourths are called An,ika^ht chahii’ihi or 
Trouble-clearing Fourths. On the bright fourths women generally 
eat wheaton bread and avoid s.lit. The moon is not WL>r.'hippcd. Of 
bright fourths the most .sacred is in Bhi'nliirpi (.September). On 
this day Gaupati is worshipped with much ceremony and wheateu 
balls mixed with sugar or imJasses are eaten. Though the bright 
fourths are sacred to thu mom, the sight of the imsou on this night 
is unlucky. Any one who .see.s the moon will he falsely charged 
with theft. After sun'^et pc'iplo shut all windows. If by chance 
any one ha[)[)mis to .see the moon, ho throws .stones on Ids neighboiu's 
roof till, which is not usual, some one in the neighbi.mr's house gets 
angry ouongh to abuse the sti.methrower, when the ri.sk of a false 
charge of theft passes away. From tlii.s stoni'-thruwing tho day is 
called Biujada Cholh or the Stone Fourth. On dark fourths men 
and women, especially women, fast all day long and at moonrise at 
nine in the evening worship the moon, and break their fast either 
by drinking a cup of milk or by taking a supjic'r sometimes with 
wheat balls mixed with .sugar or coar.se sugar as a chief dish. 
Besides fasting during the whole day some forego water and some 
stand all day on one foot or '.m l)Oth leet in an altitude of prayer. 
Of dark fourths four are held jiarticulaily saereil hy dd'fcrem 
classes, the dark fourth of Miii-ji.i/iirslin (Decemher) liy traders 
and craftsmen, of /'ib/aa (iMarch)hy ycuiig ho\' ami girls, of [ in'.shiikli 
(.May) hv hnshaiiiimen, and of jlx/n'ui (Octoher) l)\ mo-t high caste 
women. All of these fourths an' kept as eomplete fa-ts and 
nothing is eaten until (he moon h m lieen seen and worship).eil. Ou 
the dark fourtli of Auhnn (Oi-toher) women nlld.ii ami dnuk 
DO watei' till the moon has heeti worshipped. \fti'i' woi siii])|Hug 
the moon sonn- 1a.ke only se\en mo”.-els of iooi,|..| or nncooked 
food, some take only a en[i of niilk, and some eat a full supper of 
wheat hall'., sugar milk, and tlie (onunon gourd vc'/.-n ('iieimil.-- 
sulcatus. Sometnne.-, heeaiise water is poni'ii out lo the mu.m 
from a s]jouted jar and sometime.- hccniise watci- i-. drunk I'rom a 
tponted jnr, the day is cdled h/indilti I’/m/fi (u ili,. .stp.niir.i.jai 
Fourth. Hciaii'-e the common gourd forms one (d the nece sirv 
dislies, the da,\' is aisf) eaUed < !iif I,'ii Cli'if// nr the I I oi| i-,F. ar t li. The 

bright tiffeenths or fullliio.iii.s, (,ili.'d f'o,/ . ah neie.l In the 

moon anil to all gondes-e.s or iljiiTi.s ()u jimt eniai tidlmo iis tlie 
tenijiles of the dilfeient godde.- es are thr.mgrd Im |,iio,|.|i (,'odde.r, 
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woi'sliippers fast all da\" and after moonrise wor.-liip an imau-e of 
the goddess and the moon. If the Kurtik (November) fnllmoon 
falls on a Sunday there will be forty-three rainy days in the year, 
if on a Tuesday sixteen rainy days, if on a Saturday eight rainy 
days, and if on a Monday Wednesday or Fridiy one hundred rainy 
days. On the Paii.</i (January) fulhnooii unmarried Brahman 
Vania and Kanbi girls fast all da}' and at n'ght make a millet or a 
wheat cake. A round hole is cut throug-h the middle of the cake 
and the moon is looked at through the hole. 'I'he cake is afterwards 
eaten. The Paus/i fnllmoon is worshipped to secure long life to 
the worshipper's mother.‘ From the fnllmoon of Magh (February) 
to the fnllmoon of Fagan (March) some women bathe early in the 
morning in river or well water. After bathing the clothes are 
changed and food is eaten only when they are asked to do so by 
friends. During the wlnde month gifts of sesame are made to 
Brahmans ; if the wind is changing and blows from all the ((uarters 
of the heaven, it is a sign of the king’s unsafety and of a civil war. 
If the dav falls on a Sunday Tuesday or Saturday there will be 
general poverty and far-reaching danger. On the Ashdd fnllmooa 
(July) if the wind blows from the east all new crops will be blighted 
and if there is a dead calm there will be an earthcpiake. 

The SJtrdvan fullmoon (August) is kept as a holiday by all classes 
of Hindus. On this day sisters tie silken threads called rakhsha or 
guardian on their brothers’ right wrists and present them with 
sweetmeats.' The brothers in return make money presents to their 
sisters. On this day all the Brahmanic threa<lweaiiug classes change 
their thread after 'worshipping Vishnu and offering handfuls of 
water to deceased ancestors. The object of this worship is to be freed 
from sin arising from in-egularity in performing the strict Brithmanio 
rituals. The river god or the sea g'xl is also worshipped by all, parti¬ 
cularly by traders, bv throwing in the river or sea llowers and eneoa- 
nuts. If' on this day the sky is clear, sesame oil will rise in price. 
The A'so (October) fullmcou is also kei>t as a holiday by all high carte 
Hindus wlio take their supper in open moonlight. As the rice crop is 
reaped before this time, pounded rice and milk, after they are offered 
to the moon, form the chief artiidcs of s.ipper. Bei'ause the moonlight 
on this night is peculiarly cool and refreshing, or because if a rain-drop 
on this night falls into the mouth of an oyster it is believed to turn 
into a pearl, the day is called J/dnekthdri Fnnem or the pearlmaking 
fullmoon. On the other hand clouds on this day are believed to injure 
the standing crops. On all bright fifteenths .some women keej) a 
day-long fa.st, and. when the moon is seen, break the fast by a supper 
from which all yellow' articles such as pulses of all kinds are excluded. 
A white circle ov ja/hnndn round the moon on tuis night or on any 
nii>'ht in the year is a sign of heavy rainfall. 

{-5 J >• 


1 The is: ./<' hnr po^/ii Irm iinhi doth' : tVho jK-rforms the j>osh (worship) 

licr iiiotliiT u ill not ilif. . 

-Thee thr.tcP aiv kept 011 the wrists till Tl.Xsara Itdy ((t'tohorl when they nre 
uiitiol lei'l UiisoMi im till I’l.uopi. -p.i iltci.i Ir.-c. 
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Be.^idos on thi; sei'oiuls foiirlli' and lii'UM'iitli.'-, tlio iiionn is 

worshipped on other occ.ifioiis. i-'or ten da\.« iVoiii tlie biio'lil tenth 
to the dark fourth of A'so (OetoLer) some iiiith caste married women, 
to lengthen their husli.ands^ lives, fa.st clnrino the whole day and a\oid 
drinkina- water till the moon is worshipped by otieiing- him among' 
other things ten kinds of elay, ten kinds of flower.', ten kinds of jdg- 
ments, and yvater from tea wells. After the worship is over the women 
break their fast liy a su]iper of rice and wdieat breail. Salt is not 
eaten. (Jn the la.'t day, that is on tlu; dark hnirth of J'sn, twelve 
shallow’ bamboo plate.s or cliliahd 'i each containing a piece of sdkeu 
cloth, a eocoauut, a white pnnuikin, a tubular cojiper-.spouted jar, a 
looking "loss, a comb, a eollyrinm box, and a box A\ith lac forehe-nl 
marks, ari» given away to twelve Brahmans. On the last day tlie 
mother-in-law or s<jine other married w’oman is gdven a rich dinner. 
This mode of worship called damti'dl is performed for ten years with 
the same details. The vow ends on the eleventh year when ten 
women are feasted and presented each with a hamhoo plate filled 
with the ahoA-ementioned articles. Tlie mother-iu-law is a'so feasted 
and presented w’ith a copper plate containing' thy same toilette articles 
made of .sih-er. To enrh (h.sire some widows, and all devi nt rayinhers 
of the Sviimlniriiy.in sect, vow once in a year for a full month in 
Miirjs/tirsh (December Mdi/// (.March), fb//••?/( d/ii/i (May), ov Shed van 
(August) to eat only egg-sized mor.sels of wheat or liarley flour 
mixed with sugar ami elarilied butter on the condition that during 
the first fortnight the niimlicr of inor'cls on any day .'hould eorrespoud 
with its immher in the fortnight, that is one mor'Cl on tlie first day, 
tw’O on the second, three on tlie third, ami so on till themiralier rea(.'he.s 
fifteen on the fullmoon day. During the dark fortnight of tlie month 
the sen'e.s is in a discending order, that is fourteen mor^els on the first 
day of tiie dark fortnight, thirteen on l!io second dav, twelve on the 
third clay, and so on to one mc.i'.'el on the fourteenth d.iv nml .n com¬ 
plete fast on the la-t ilay of the month. A.s under it the mimlier of 
morsels keejis pace with the motion of the moon, flu' vow is called 
vhdndruijan or going with the iiioi.u. ISome women lake a vow for 
one year never to eat food t 11 they h.ice seen the moon, am] as the 
moon is not seen id all on the la.st day of eaeli month, tlu‘ last da\' of 
each month is kept as a fast. dav. 

Persons tii wliom tlie moon is unfriendly, to w-ird off Iii-, evil 
influence, wear a w’hite diamond or a pearl ring or engage a Hr.'ihniaii 
to rejieat a prayer (,<> the moon eleven ihoii'aml timef-. A man dving 
under the meon’s evil iiilluem-e wo1'1l['.s 1 lie iiiomii in the sk\ bd'ore 
death, saintiiig it, and throw ing flowers ,and sa'idnl-pa.'te towards it. 
The praeti.ces observeil during imMui eclipses ai'c the same as those 
de.scnhed for .sun eelip'cs. 

■Mondays, which are sacr d to tlie momi, and, from Ihe creseenl 
moon on Shiv's forehead to Shiv, are kept as hist ihics bv all high 
caste Hindu men and women. Tlie .Moinlaysof the four rainv months 
particul.arly of Shi'drim (August) are generally kept as fast day :! 
Except on Mdrgahirsh (Deeember) Mondays when the eat ing of fo’od 
cooked on the previous dav is meritorinu', ,vho are uiuh-r this 
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vow eat but once at sunset after worshipping Shiv. On each of flic 
sixteen Mondays of the four rainy mouths the Mardthas in soutli 
Gujarat make three equal sized balls out of 1^ or of 5^ sers of wheat 
flour. Of the three balls one is offei'ed to Shiv, the second is presented 
to a beggar, and the third is eaten by the maker. All the Monday 
nights are spent in hearing holy recitals. On the sixteenth Monday 
Brdhmans are feasted. On the first Monday of Shrdvnn (August) some 
married women tie on the right elbow a cotton thread with five, seven, 
or eleven knots' on it. Some women on Skrdcan Mondays eat only a 
handful of rice cooked with milk and sugar, the number of handfuls 
corresponding to the number of Mondays in the month, that is one 
handful on the first Monday, two handfuls on the second Monday, and 
so on. When a Shrdvan Monday falls on the thirteenth of the bright 
or of the dark fortnight the Marathas in south Gujardt make two clay 
images, Shrimantani and Chandraugat. After they are worshipped 
the images are thrown into a river or a pond. All the Mondays of 
the year are lucky for wearing new clothes, and if a man is childless 
for shaving. On Mondays childless men ami women squeeze out anti 
drink juice drawn from the leaves of the bel ^-Egle marmelos tree. If 
the bright second of Ashdd (July) falls on a Monday the rainfall will 
be seasonable. Among the wild tribes of south Gujarat all marriages 
and remarriages are performed on Mondays and Wednesdays. It is 
unlucky on Mondays to set out on a journey towards the north-west; 
in other directions at the time of setting out looking at oneself iu a 
mirror or eating a few grains of rice or barley will make the journey 
prosperous. 

Mars or Ildngal, who is sprung from the sweat of IMabadev’s brow 
and the earth, is four-armed, short, and fire-coloured. He is a warrior, 
quick-temj^wred, overbearing', and fond of excitement. He is more 
feared than respected. Except by those who are under his evil 
influence he is not generally worshipped like the sun and the moon. 
His evil influence, unless balanced by the good influence or friendly 
planets, ruins a man. His obstructiveness makes all Imman effort 
fruitless and makes women barren. Tuesd.ay, called Mangalvar or 
Bhomvar, is his sacred day. To ward off his evil influence and 
to quiet him people worship him in the form of a three-cornered 
copper-plate on Tuesday mornings. As red articles are sacred 
to him, people put on the plate red flowers and red pigments, 
and eat wheaten articles and coai-s." sugar only once a day in tlio 
early morning. Gifts of wheat and coarse sugar are also made to 
Brahmans. Barren women worship Mangal’s plate every Tuesday 
morning foi- one year beginning with the first Tuesday in 
(F'ebruary), FaiAidJch (May), or !i/irdvan (August). On Tuesdays 
they wear red clothes and offer i-ed pigments and red km'eiui or 
oleander flowers to MangaT.s three-cornered copper-plate. During the 
whole year of the vow they never leave their town or village. At the 
end of the year the plate i.s laid on a hoa]) of wheat and worshipped 
with the same rites as on Tucsilays and twelve married women are 
fea.sted. People who are under the evil influence of Mangal also wear 
a i iibv or a coral ring, and engage a Brahman to say a [irayer to him 
ten thiiiisand tiiiii'S. Tucsda\' is an unlucky 'lav for -liaGug, t'nr 
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wearing new clothes, and for journeying north-west; a journey in 
other directions will prosper if before setting out a few grains of wheat 
or coriander seed are eaten. A month with five Tuesdays especially 
if that month is Magh (February), or a month or a year beginning on 
a Tuesday foretells loss by fire. If the bright eleventh of Kartik 
(November) is a Tuesday there will be an outbreak of cholera; if the 
bright third of Vaishdkh (May) is a Tuesday and the wind in the 
morning blows from the east or north-east, there will be a drought in 
the early part of the rainy season, and if the wind blows from the 
south there will be a famine. If on the first Tuesday of Ashdd (July) 
the sky is clear at sunrise the year will be a famine year; and if 
the bright eleventh of Ashdd (July) is a Tuesday there will be a flood 
or a dire calamity. If the last day of A'so [October) or the Fdgaii 
fullmoon (March) falls on a Tuesday there will be general poverty. 

Mercury or Buclha is the son of the moon and a star. He is 
middle-sized, young, clever, pliable, and eloquent; he is dressed for 
battle and is seated in a lion-diawn car. He is not an object of 
general worship. The day sacred to him is Wednesday called 
Budhvar. Those who are under his evil influence wear an emerald 
ring or engage a Brdhman to say a prayer to him four thousand 
times. Wednesdays are unlucky for a journey towards the south¬ 
east ; in other directions the journey will prosper if coarse sugar or 
a few grains of mag (Phaseolus radiatus) are eaten at starting. A 
man who is in debt gets himself shaved on Wednesdays, in order 
that he may be free from debt, and therefore Wednesday is called 
bandkivar or bondsman’s day. Among Bhils and Dhankas in south 
Gujardt marriages and remarriages must take place on Mondays or 
W^nesdays. If on the first Wednesday in Ashdd (July) the sun 
rises in a cloud there will be fifteen days of continuous rain before 
the end of the month. If the bright second of Ashdd (July) falls on 
a Wednesday the coming year will be extraordinarily cold. 

Jupiter, called Guru or Brahaxpati, is the teacher of the gods. 
He is a wise old Brahman, large, yellow-skinned, and four-armed, 
seated on a horse. Thursday, called Guruvdr or Brahaspafvdr, is 
sacred to him. To secure his friendly influence over young childreti 
a lamj) fed ivith clarified butter is kept burning in the house on 
Thursdays and is worshipped by throwing flowers and sandal-paste 
over it. If his influence is unfriendly adults wear a yellow topaz 
ring, eat gram flour but once on Thursdays, make gifts of grain, 
yellow clothes, and gold to Brahmans, and engage a Brahman to 
say a prayer to Guru 19,000 times. As Jupiter is the teacher of 
the gods, children are first sent to school on Thursdays. Thursdays 
are also lucky for going to a doctor for the first time; they am 
unlucky for shaving and for a journey towards the south. If curds 
and split gram are eaten at the time of setting out iu other directions 
the journey will prosper. 

Venus or Shukra is the Bnihman teacher of the giants. Ho is 
gentle, ease-loving, and middle-aged. He has four arms and is 
seated on a horse; but is not wor-^hiijpeil much. Friday called 
Shukandr or Bhraguvdr is sac re 1 to him. Those to whom his 
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influence is unfriendly wear a white diamond ring, or engage a 
Brdhman to say a prayer to him 16,000 times, or on Friday evenings 
eat milk and rice without salt. The grains sacred to him are sesame- 
and fried gram; his favourite dish is boiled milk mixed with sugac 
and raisins. On Friday a journey towards the south-east is unlucky. 
Friday nights are also unlucky for any new project. Among high 
caste Hindus no marriages can be held during a year in which a transit 
of Venus occurs. 

Saturn or Sham, who is a Chdnddl or Mangby caste, is four-armed, 
tall, thin, old, ugly, and lame, with long hair nails and teeth, riding 
a black vulture. He is sour-tempered and bad, the patron of 
evildoers, who on Saturdays make offerings at his shrine. Like Mars 
Shani is very cruel. The day of the week sacred to him is Saturday 
called S/tamvdr or 3Iandavdr. ShanFs great friend is the monkey- 
god Hanumdn, and therefore Saturday is also sacred to Hanumdnv 
People to whom Saturn^s influence is specially unfriendly wear a black 
diamond ring or engage a Brdhman to say a prayer to him 23,000 
times. At times when his influence is peculiarly deadly people on. 
Saturdays make gifts of black adad Phaseolus mvmgo and black sesame, 
or throw on the monkey-god adad, redlead, sesame oil, and dnJcdo’ 
Calatropis gigantea leaves. When Saturn is in the first second fourth, 
eighth or twelfth mansion from that occupied by the planet which 
was in the ascendant at the time of a man's birth, the influence of 
Saturn is most deadly. This deadly influence called patioti lasts 
sometimes for a number of months. A man who comes under this 
specially evil influence eats notliing on Saturdays but adad. He visits 
Hanum^n's temple and offers the monkey-god adad redlead and dnlcdo^ 
leaves, and pours on the image a cup of sesame oil. He also engages 
a Brahman to repeat a prayer to the monkey-god 21,000 times. He 
feasts a number of Brahmans and presents his priest with a she-buffalo 
or her e([uivalent in cash, and with adad, iron, sesame and sesame oil, 
and black flowers. On Saturday, which is called chiknovdr or the 
sticky-day, it is unlucky to shave, to journey east, or to visit a doctor. 
A person starting in any other direction wifi prosper if before setting 
out he looks at himself in a mirror. If it rains on a Saturday, it will 
continue to rain for a week, and if the west is cloudy at sunset it will 
rain within three days. A month with five Saturdays, or a year or a 
month beginning on a Saturday will be imirked by epidemic a fire or 
plague. Five Saturdays in Paush (January) foretell a famine. If 
the bright eleventh of KdrtiJc (November) falls on a Saturday there 
will be an epidemic of cholera ; if the bright third of Faishdkh (May) 
falls on a Saturday there will be a drought, if the morning wind blows 
from the east and south-east and a famine if the wind blows from the 
south; if the bright second of Ashdd (July) falls on a Saturday the 
year will be disastrous; if the bright eleventh of Ashdd (July) falls 
on a Saturday there will be panic, war, uneasiness to kings, poverty, 
or a flood, and if the Falgiui fullmoon (March), the bright fifth of 
Shrdi-nii (August), or the no moon-day of A'so (October) fall on a 
Saturday there will be general poverty and panic. 

The plauot Earth is called Kahn. Those who ai’c under the evil 
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influence of the planet Earth on Wednesdays or Saturdays engage a 
Brahman to repeat prayers to her 18,000 times, or wear an emerald 
ring. The Earth or Balm is not separately worshipped as a planet, 
hut as one of the five elements of the universe she is held in high 
reverence by all classes of Hindus. As the nourisher of life she is 
looked upon as a mother. She is a type of forbearance and long- 
suffering, pure and holy herself, j'et allowing both the pure and the 
impure, the just and the unjust to live on her. It was to lighten 
her burden of evil that Vishnu underwent his nine incarnations. 
IVhen the Aveight of the accumulated sins of the wicked is too much 
for her the earth quakes. An earthquake therefore is a sign of wide¬ 
spread sin and wickedness. The material body is regarded as a lump 
of earth or matti destined to be united with the earth of which it 
forms a part. The earth is also regarded as the king^s consort. On 
rising from bed before setting their feet on the ground all religious- 
minded Hindus say a prayer of forgiveness to the earth. Before the 
daily worship of the household gods and before the shradh or memorial 
service the earth is sprinkled with water and strewn with flowers. 
Brdhman men immediately before meals sprinkle water on the ground 
all round the dish or on the right-hand side of the dish and drop three 
pinches of cooked rice on the ground. Before a Brdhman ascetic or 
a Dheda or Bhangia is buried a copper coin is dropped into the earth. 
Before the foundation stone of a house or a temple is laid, the earth 
is sprinkled with water and flowers are strewn over it. In the spot 
where the foundation stone is to be laid, a copper-pot containing a piece 
of coral, a pearl, a silver coin, a betelnut, red cotton thread or ndda, 
some nvoss, and a few blades of daro grass are laid. The pot is covered 
with earth and the earth is wetted by ten or fifteen pots full of water. 
The happiness or misery of the dwellers in the new house is known by 
the time the earth takes to soak up the water poured on it. When 
the ground is completely dry the foundation stone is laid and the 
superstructure begun. This is called klo'itjmja or earth Avorshij). 
AVhen a high caste Hindu dinner is given the articles are cooked in 
])ots laid niff on the ordinary hearths but in trenches called 
Wlieii these trendies are dug, they are strewn Avith flow'crs dipped in 
saiidal-jiaste. Ou the hootli-orecting day, from three to eight days 
before a marriage, or a thread-girding day, the parents of the bride and 
bridegroom or of the hoy who is to he girt Avitli the thread with the 
help of the family priest, worship the ground near the front veranda liy 
Sprinkling it Avitli Avatcr and strewing it with flowers dipped insandal- 
pasfo. A twig of the Ihirhda tree Avith an iron ring or a red tliread tie<l 
III it is iilaiited under ground near the veranda. hen at tlie bride’s 
house the inner Sijuare or ^•havl■^ is raised, in the marriage hall the 
ground is a'so similarly Avor.shi]iiied. In .some parts of riortli Gujarat 
among Brdhmaiis Vanias and Kolis, when the parents of tlie bride and 
bridegroom live in the same village, on the night before the marriage 
day the bridegroom goes on liors'haek with friends and the family 
I'l’icst to the houndary-stone between hi?, and the ncighbiHiring village. 
When th'i boundary-stone is reai-lied the bridegroom alights fniiu the 
hnix.j sprinkles Avater on the ground beyond (In' holder of liis own 
Aill.ige- and streus it with llowcre dipped in tunneiie-iiubte. AVheu 
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this worship is performed by the bridegroom, the people of the village 
within whose limits the worship was performed cease to encroach on 
the land of the bridegroom’s village. 

All husbandmen worship the earth on the bright third of VaisJidkh 
(i\Iay) by sprinkling their fields with water and by strewing them 
with flowers. Ploughing begins on a day fixed by the village 
astrologer. When the day is fixed before taking it to the field an 
unwidowed woman of the family imbs the plough with turmeric and 
unliusked red rice, applies l-mil u or red marks to the bullock’s brows, 
wraps red cotton threads round their horns, and feeds them with spices. 
In a corner of the iield chosen by the astrologer the husbandman digs 
a hole with a hand hoe, lays in the hole a betelnut a copper coin and 
some rice, and covers them with earth. After bowing to the earth 
the husbandman begins to plough from the corner of the field where 
the hole was dug. Except that some Brahmans are feasted after the 
crops are reaped, and that a small quantity is given away in charity 
among Brahmans and other dependants, the better class of huaband- 
men perform no Other field rites. Among Bhils, Kolis, Dublas, Dhfinkfis, 
Nfiikdas, and other early tribes, field rites are performed after 
sowing, at weeding, and before and after reaping. After the seed is 
sown in a corner of the field four or live clods of earth are heaped and 
encircled by a cotton thread. A wheat or millet cake is laid over the 
clods and near them wheat is spread in the form of a cross. A lamp 
fed with clarified butter is kept burning. In the Rewa Kantha when 
the maize crop is to bo weeilod the Bhils and Niiikdas through their 
headmen kill and offer a cock to the village god. Those Dhondias 
Dublas Chodhras and other wild tribes in south Gujarat Avho work 
in the fields, before the grain is reapal throw on the field or on the 
boundary of the field rice and redlead and make offerings of betelnuts 
and the tlesh of a cock. In the Rewa Kaiitha after the grain is reaped 
the Bhils. Koli:-. and Naikdtis of the village meet on any day in 
Bhinhrro (Se[)tonrber)- and through their headman, offer to Bava Dev 
and ChAmunda Dev. represented by roiuid stones under a teak tree, 
earthen or wooden hor.ses and the llosh of twelve goats and twelve 
cocks and sprinkle over them hloixl from the ears of twelve buffaloes. 
All the milk in the village is boiled with rice and drunk. Moha liquor 
is also drunk. Before taking the grain to the threshing ground a cross 
is marked with cowduiig ashes that the grain may not be removed by 
some iinfrieiidly god or sjnrit. Before removing the grain from the 
threshing yard for sale or for prhateuse or in fulfilment of a vow taken 
to avert some calamity to the crops offerings are made to the boundary 
god (U-Sinuididdev and to certain goddesses. These offerings consist of 
a liglited lamp, a cocoanut, redlead, pounded rice, dates, spht gram, 
eoai'sc sugar. Hags, the tlesh of a goat or eoek. and moha or palm liquor. 

Tlie comet or kctu is not generally worshlp|)ed. The day of the 
wetfic sa'ivd to him is Saturday. AVlu'u his influence is unfriendly 
])Coi'le engage a Brahman to say a prayer to him 17,OUO times. A 
emnet is destructive to the wHwe/nihis or mustache-wearers that is to 
iiKMi, if its tail is downward, a.ud to the ^ii'iichhdlds or tailwearers 
that is to aiiiiiials, if its tail is upwards. 
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All stars are considered divine beings who have risen to this position 
by meritorious acts and who will keep this position for a destined 
period. Meteors or falling stars are also considered divine beings. 
Some religious-minded people utter the word Shiv ! Shiv ! when they 
see a meteor fall. Some women after looking at a star take a vow 
to bathe for one month every morning. Newly married couples on 
the night after the marriage are shown the pole star by the Brahman 
priest. The appearance of new stars or the disappearance of old stars 
foretells dire calamity. 

Almost all the gods and goddesses who are worshipped daily or 
on special daj's have offerings made to them. Offerings are either 
bloody or bloodless. Blood offerings are made to goddesses by 
A'hirs, Bharvads, Bhats, Bhils, Bhois, Charans, Dhdnkas, Dhedds, 
DharaMs, Dublas, Khavas, KhAlpds, Kdthis, Kolis, Ods, Rabaris, 
Rajputs, Ravalias, Vdghris, and sometimes by Parsis and Musalmans. 
The goddesses to whom blood offerings are made are Amba, Avad,. 
Bahuehara, Bhavdni, Bhut, Chdmunda, Chond, Devh Mata, Gel, 
Govclldevi, Jhampdi, Jogni, Kali, Khubad, Khodiydr, Kumani Mata, 
Matri, Meladi, Pddardevi, Posri, Radhh, Shikotari, Verdi, and Visot. 
Blood offerings are made even by high caste Hindus, sometimes at 
regular intervals on pain of incurring divine wrath and sometimes 
in fulfilment of a vow taken to avert or to cm’e family sickness or 
cattle plague or to secure the favour of some goddess. Blood 
offerings are also made for general good health and agricultural 
prosperity by villagers as a body or by some wealthy or respected 
villager. The offerings are made on the days or periods sacred to 
the goddess wlio is worshipped on the bright and dark fourteenths of 
Bhddarvo (September), on the dark fourteenth of A'so (October), 
and during the whole of the Navratri or Nine Night festival, but 
chiefly on the bright eighth and the Dasara. Sundays Tuesdays and 
Thursdays are also sacred for making offerings and in native states 
the dark thirteenth of A'so (October) is set apart for offering a goat to 
the state banner. The animals offered are male-goats buffaloes and 
cocks. The particular animal to be sacrificed is determined by the 
nature cf the vow, by the taste of the goddess, and by the opinion 
expressed bjv a holy man or bhagat w'hile possessed by the goddess. 
The mode of making the offering is not uniform; it is elaborate with 
the more advanced tribes and simple with the more primitive tribes. 
Among the more advanced tribes when a goat or buffalo is to be offered 
the animal is taken in front of the goddess’ niche or temple. Its fore¬ 
head is marked with redlcad, some hel leaves, red karoia or oleander 
flowers, and a pinch of cleaned rice are laid on its head, a flow'er gaidand 
taken from the body of the goddess is put round its neck, some water 
or moha or palm-juice liquor is poured on its body, and a wdiite cloth is 
thrown over its back. It is fed on some preparation of wheat and adad, 
and stands with its face turned to the east within a circle drawn by a 
mixture of ninha liquor and palm-juice. Exorcists sing the praises of 
the goddess, play on musical iustriuncnts, and with loosened hair shake 
their body to and fro. If the animal moves out of the circle it is 
unsiulcd for an offering and is let loose; if it keeps within the circle the 
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moment it shakes its head or body it is thrown on Its side and its 
head is ent off with a single sword-stroke. At the temple of 
Bahucharaji a different mode is used for testing whether the animal 
is acceptable to the goddess. There the animal stands in front of the 
goddess near a stone called chdchar. Over the .stone is set a lamp 
which is supplied with clarified butter from one of the lamps 
burning near the goddess and brought lighted from inside the temple. 
If the animal, generally a buffalo, when let loose goes and smells the 
lamp it is considered acceptable to the goddess; if it refuses to 
smell the lamp it is let loose after one of its ears has been cut and 
a drop of the blood offered to the goddess on a flower. The neck 
of the sacrifice is cut by one of the exorcists, or by the chief, or by 
the village headman, or by the man who has offered the animal, or 
by Dubla Chodhra or Nayaka hirelings, or by a temple servant, 
or by a pagi that is a man born feet foremost. The first gush of 
blood is gathered in a jar and some of it is sprinkled on the 
goddess, and on the floor and door-posts of the temple, and, if the 
offering is made for general welfare, on the gates of the city or 
town and of the chief’s palace or visiting hall, and on the foreheads 
of bystanders. One of the exorcists and one or more barren 
women drink a cup or two of the blood and a cupful of the blood is 
taken home by the person who has offered the animal. In the cup 
of blood which is taken home some jovdr, mag, math, tuvar, and 
chola grains are dropped, and the grains are scattered in the difiPer- 
ent rooms of the house aud in a corner of a field. This blood is 
the sure source of strength and good luck, aud even Brahmans 
at Bahucharilji keep cloths steeped in the blood of a victim as 
spells against natural and spirit-sent diseases. The head and 
sometimes the legs are buried deep in the ground where the animal 
is offered or where four roads meet. The remaining parts of the 
body are taken by Dhedas or by the exorcists, or the flesh is cooked 
and after offering it to the goddess is served among the assembled 
people. If the offering is accompanied by a fire sacrifice the 
animal is killed after the fire worship at which a Brahman 
sometimes officiates. The animal is forced to walk up to a lighted 
lamp and as it looks down and smells the lamp its head is cut off. 
Some blood is poured out, its tongue ears and liver are dropped 
into the fire, and its bead is buried deep near the fire-place. 

Some high caste Hindus who scruple to kill an animal simply 
lay before the goddess a live cock, sometimes with one of its legs 
cut off, or an ear-bored goat aud allow the animal to roam at large. 
With a swoid they also cut a pumpkin, or sprinkle on the goddess 
the blood that oozes out by having the animal’s ear lopped off or 
its body scratched with a knife. 

Among such early tribes as the Bhils, Kolis, Chodrds and 
Giimtiis, blood offerings are made to their gods and goddesses, as 
well as to the spirits of their dead ancestors who are supposed to 
dwell in the rude or dressed stones called Jehatrds and paligds. 
Blood offerings are made to each of these guardian gods and god¬ 
desses at least once a year on days sacred to them or when a vow 
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taken in their name is to be fulfilled. On a Sunday or Tuesday 
fixed for making the offering which is kept as a fast day the floor 
on which the stone is laid is freslily cowdunged. Milk is poured 
on the stonOj redlead is applied to it, and a lamp is kept burning 
near it. The holy man or bkngaf, through whom the offerings are 
made and of whom each caste has one, then steps in. He mutters 
some words, makes some small heaps of rice, and lays a beteluut 
on each heap. A cocoanut is offered and the animal, which is a 
cock for a less powerful and a goat for a more po^Fe^ful guardian, 
is brought close to the stone. The holy man himself kills the 
animal, and takes out its liver which is baked on the fire and then 
minced. The worshippers hold a pinch of rice in their hands, and 
together bow to the stone over which the pieces of the liver are 
dropped and mnha or palm-jiiice liquor is gently poured. The wor¬ 
shippers then break their fast and with friends and neighbours all 
sit in a row and along with unfermented palm-juice and ynoha liquor 
eat bread and the cooked flesh of the sacrificed animal. The holy 
man then hands to the worshippers the betelnut and the cocoanut 
which were offered to the stone. The cost of making an offering 
among these people is about Rs. 4, including what is spent in 
eating and drinking. 

Bloodless offerings consist of grain, fruit, flowers, and tree leaves. 
These offerings which are made both in every-day worship and 
on high days differ for different gods. To the stone image of 
Shiv are offered all flowers except kerda or kdaki sweet pandanus 
Pandanus odoratissimus, champo Michelia champaca, and cinkdo or 
mi Calotropis gigantea. Of these the kevda flower which is under 
Shiv’s curse is offered only on the bright third of BMdarvo 
(September). On that day all woinou worship the kevda flower 
and the cow, do not eat vegetables that have seeds or the products 
of the cow, and offer the flower to Shiv. Shiv’s pet flowers are 
the dhantura Dhatura huinmata, the water lily kamal Nelium 
specio.sum, the sunflower siirajphul, and the agalhio Agati graudi- 
flora; of the leaves offered the most favourite are those of thu 
bel HUgle marmelos, dmli Taiuarindus iudica, nagod Vitex bicolor, 
damro, pado pdadadi, and the young shoots of the mango. The 
only grass offered is the daro grass Cynodon dactylon. In temples 
where the surface of Shiv’s stone is carved into five human 
faces, one on each of the four sides and the fifth on the top, 
water lilies and the leaves of the basil plant are offered to the 
northern face, daro grass to the wc.storn face, red karena or 
oleander flowers to the southern face, all offerahle white flowers to 
tilt.' eastern face, and bel leaves and other offerahle flowers to the top 
face. The other offerings are cleaned rice, cocoanuts, betelnuts, curds, 
milk, water, and cowdung ashes, and in the hot season sugared 
hempwater or bhang. Some Brfihmans object to use the food offerings 
made to Shiv which are eaten by the teinjde servants, Gosdvis and 
Tajxidhans. Among household gods is the conch shell from which 
Vi’ater cannot be jioured on Shiv’s image. The day most sacred to 
Shiv is the dark thirteenth or fourteenth of every Iliiulu month called 
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Skivi'dfri or Shiv’s Night. Of these twelve days in the year the 
dark tliirteeuth or fourteenth of Mdgh (Febniary) called Makd 
Shivndra is the most sacred. On that day besides the usual 
offerings^ slabs of congealed clarified butter in the form of water 
lilies are laid over Shiv’s ling. To Devi or Mata, Shiv’s consort, all 
red flowers are offered especially the oleander karena, the shoeflovver 
jams, the rose, and the guilds Mirabilis jalap. Dhantura and 
galgata flowers and the leaves of the hel and khichodo or shami tree 
are also offered. The leaves and flowers of the dnkdo swallowwort, 
the hhdngaro, and the daro grass cannot be offered. The other 
ordinary and special offerings, in addition to blood offerings if made, 
are redlead or siudur, vermilion or hinglok, red turmeric powder or 
kanku, cocoanuts, clarified buttor for the lamp, boiled rice and milk, 
cooked gram, fried adad cakes, wheat flour mixed with clarified butter 
and sugar, lemon syrup, and a woman’s silken robe or glidtdi. Tbe 
use of sesame and castor oil in some of the goddess’ temples as 
at Amba is strictly forbidden and in cooking and oiling their hair, 
pilgrims are forced to use nothing but clarified butter. 

To Vishnu in his form of Krishna are offered all white flowers. 
The special flowers offered are sweet pandanus kevJa Pandanus 
odoratissimus and gidchhadi French marigold, and on the Dasara 
young barley shoots ; the special leaves are those of the basil plant 
tuhi and the fculopaudadi, usopdlav Polyalthea longifolia, and 
kadconb Nauelea kadamba trees. The other special oft'orings are 
sugarcandy, chdroli Buchanania latifolia nuts, and peacock’s feathers. 
Ketaki, dhantura, dnkdo, and miichkuiid flowers, and daro Cynodou 
dactylon and lemon grasses are never offered to Vishnu. 

To Ganpati are offered the rose, jasmin, oleander, and shoefiower, and 
the leaves of the mango, hhdngaro, hordi, dhantura, shami, agaihio, 
sadado, piplo, dmli, hel, and nagod, and the daro grass. Wheat and 
coarse sugar are Ganpati’s favourite offerings. The leaves of the basil 
plant are offered only on the bright fourth of every Hindu month by 
women under a special vown 

The offerings made to Ilanuman are dnkdo and dhantura flowers, 
the leaves of the bet tree, and redlead, sesame oil, turmeric, and adad 
I’haseolus muugo. 

To the sun are offered all red flowers, among them the rose oleander 
and shoeflower. The dolar flower and the leaves of the hel tree cannot 
be offered to the sun. To the moon all white flowers and to the planet 
IMars all red flowers are offered. The offerings made to the spirits of 
the dead and used in all shrddh or memorial services are sesame, barley, 
cleaned rice, sandal-paste, aiid the leaves and flowers of the shami, 
agathio, bhdngaro, tnlsi, and dmli. Of cooked articles the spirits’ 
favorite is fried adad cake. 

Almost all classes of Gujarat Hindus believe that the result of 
every undertaking is foreshadowed by certain signs and hints. The 
business of the day will prosper or fail according to the nature of 
the object first seen after waking. The objects which the people 
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are mobfc anxious to begin the day by looking at are the household 
godj the pipal tree, the basil plant, a Brdhman. a cow, or a lucky 
man. Traders and shopkeepers are very particular about the first 
bargain of the day and in the first bargain a troublesome customer 
is avoided as much as possible. Ponis, Chdrans, Eajputs, Kolis, 
Dhtdfis, and Bhils havm particular faith in the truth of omens, which 
are much looked for when one starts on a journev^ or when one leaves 
the house on important business. Omens are not much heeded, when 
one goes cut for every day work. Brahmans, Vanias, and other high 
caste Hindus hold noon or a thunderstorm to be the best time for 
going out, as bad signs are believed to be then powerless. Unless the 
signs are favourable no new work is undertaken. If the first signs 
are unfavourable Brahmans sit down, repeat the sun hymn or pdi/atri 
eight times, and then start. If the signs are still unfavourable they 
again sit down and repeat the prayer si.xteen times. If the signs are 
still unfavourable the bu.sine.ss is given up for that day or is taken 
in hand at noon. Vanids and other high caste Hindus sit down on 
the appearance of bad signs and await the appearance of good signs. 
Dhedas, Gbadvis, and Koli and Bhil highwaymen are very caiefiil 
about omens and wait the appearance of good .signs on the village 
outskirts. Before they start on a new undertaking or on a plundering 
raid sometimes as many as fifteen days pass. 

The goodness or badness of the signs is determined by the appear¬ 
ance of certain living and lifeless objects in a particular form, in a 
particular way, and in a particular state. The following objects are 
considered good omens to a person leaving his house. These are 
grouped into two main classes, men and animals. Under the head of 
lucky men come a chief; an armed man ; a cavalier ; a niacebearer; 
an old man, if a hundred years old the better ; a friend ; parents ; a 
newly married pair; a forehead-marked and head-covered Brahman or 
a group of Brahmans, if the family priest or an astrologer so much 
the better ; a schoolboy, a merchant, a trader, a shopkeeper, a l;anker 
or a moneychanger if with some arti<de.s of hi.s calling so much the 
better; a cultivator returning from the field ^ith Iris plough; a 
weaver; a barber with his bag or with his looking glass or after 
shaving ; a musician with his instrument.s ; a Bbai vdd with a stick 
in his hand ; a w.-islierman with a pack of clean clothes or on his way 
to the washing-place ; a gardener or Mali with a tray or basket of 
flowers ; a fisherman with fish ; a butcher witli flesh ; a snakecharmer 
with snakes in his basket ; a Dhed with a stick in his hand or with 
a pack of clothes ; a Bhangi with a basket and a broomstick or with a 
basket containing human ordure ; an unwidowed woman provided sho 
wears a bodice, has a forehead mark, hair smooth, and is not barren ; a 
woman, if a daughter so much the better, with two red earthen pots 
filled with water on her head and with her hands by her sides ; or a 
woman with a load of green grass on her head, or one leading a she- 
hu5alo from the river bank , a milkmaid ; a dancing girl seen to tin? 
left ; a virgin with a fresh earthen jar on her head and some /uvdr 
grain in her lap. It is also lucky to meet a Miisalm^n corpse, a man 
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or a woman carrying curds, fruit, sugar, a bag of all grains except Section XIV- 

aJud, cooked articles, cocoa and betelnuts, a hubble-bubble, liquor, a 

leathern waterbag, flowers, red clothes, diamonds, pearls, rubies, 

silver, gold and copper coins or plates, a lighted lamp, smokeless fire, 

a looking glass, a shield, a kettledrum ; a flag, a flyflap, a litter, an 

umbrella, a conch-shell, fragrance, paints, a basket filled with cowdung 

or earth, and a woman or man sneezing if behind or to the left. 

Under animals come a cow on the left; a bull, if pushing with his 
horns so much the better j white bullocks yoked to a gra nladen cart 
or to a driving cart ; a caparisoned horse or a horse neighing to the 
right ; an elephant ; a running black or red dog or a dog barking to 
the left ; a cat to the left of a man and to the right of a woman, or a 
cat crossing the road from right to left ; a donkey passing or 
braying to the left or behind ; a herd of deer moving to the right ; a 
swarm of monkeys whooping and jumping to the right or to the left ; 
a fox or a wolf howling or passing to the left; a mungoose passing 
from right to left; a serpent passing from right to left or moving on 
in front ; and a frog croaking to the left. Under birds come a calling 
or a flying peacock with its feathers outstretched ; a crow croaking to 
the left or while perched on a green tree ; a lark or bhdradvdj singing 
to the left; a crow pheasant or kdicario kutr.bhdr ; a calling cuckoo; a 
kingfisher or chns moving from left to right in the morning and from 
right to left in the afternoon; an owl hooting to the left ; an owlet or 
chihdi hooting to the right; a partridge or tetui' moving to and fro 
or making three sounds at a time; and a stork or sdvas moving to. 
the right. Before undertaking any new business some keep their 
hand under their nostrils and it is considered very lucky if the air 
breathed out passes through the right nostril. Eating of curds 
before going on a journey is also lucky. A journey is avoided to the 
north on a Sunday, to the north-west on a Monday, to the west on a 
Tuesday, to the south-west on a M ednesday, to the south on a Thurs¬ 
day, to the south east on a I riday, and to the east on a Saturday. 

Except iu the forbidden directions, the journey will prosper if the 
traveller before starting eats a betel loaf on a Sunday ; eats rice and 
barley or looks into a mirror on a Monday ; eats wheat or coriander 
seed on a Tuesday ; eats coarse sugar aud ntag on a Wednesday ; eats 
split gram aud curds on a Thursday ; eats gram- sesame, and raisins oh 
a Friday ; and eats adad or looks intou mirror on a Saturday. Other 
signs of good luck on occasions unconnected with a journey are making 
an ink blot while writing ; oversetting an inkstand or a pot of sesame 
oil ; black or snuff-coloured moles or Idnchhdn on a part of the body 
unseen by the person himself ; and the throbbing of a man s right 
and of a woman’s left eyeball. The luckiest present for distribution 
is coriander seeds and raw sugar, and the luckiest dinner is wheat Hour 
mixed with sugar and clarified butter. 

Besides the contraries of the good omens the bad omens am : A 
group of three men ; a man who is bareheaded, naked, or w ho has 
the ends of his turban loose ; a man who is haldhcaded or who has 
las hea'.l freshly shaved ; a man who is cat-eyed, or who has no Uau 
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on the breast* or upj)er lip, or who has a recklish mustache ; a man 
who has a scar near the mustache ; a man who has no brow mark ; a 
traveller ; a jihysician; an ascetic ; a miser ; a drunkard ; a spend¬ 
thrift ; a goldsmith; a carpenter with saws ; a blacksmith j an oil- 
presser; a potter j a Garuda ; a woman who is untidy* or who has her 
hair dishevelled, or who is pregnant, or who is in her monthly sickness, 
or who is barren, or wdio is a widow, or who has on her head three 
black earthen pots filled with water; a Vdgri woman with a toothbrush; 
a man or a woman who is deaf, dumb, blind, lame, harelipped- slit¬ 
eared, hungry, or famished ; a leper ; a lunatic ; or one yawning, 
vomiting, coughing, or sneezing to the right and in front ; or one in 
black green or wet clothes ; or one weeping, quarrelling, or stumbling ; 
or one canylng w'et earth, a black earthen-pot, coals, fuel, ashes, hay, 
match-boxes, lampblack, aclad, sugarcane, coarse sugar, sesame seed 
and oil, castor oil, cotton seed, chaff, flour, water, milk, whey, clarified 
butter, salt, medicine, house-sweepings, thorns, honey, lemon, soap, 
lime, knife, bones, bide, and blood. Besides the animals in a state 
contrary to that given under good omens, there are bellowing or 
fighting bulls or buffaloes, a goat, a ram, a camel, a tiger, a bear, a 
hare, lighting eats, a howling dog twitching its ears, a squirrel cros.sing 
the road, the sound and flight of a ringdove, a crow croaking w'ith 
its face to the south, and a falling lizard. It is unlucky to go out 
while it rains, and aftir eating milk, macaroni, a mixture of rice and 
split pulse, or any article of food that is offered to a goddess. The 
omens dreaded by thieves and highwaymen are the sound of a 
trumpet at sunset, the hooting of an owlet or cJubudi, and the finding 
of cooked articles as the first booty. To see a broomstick, a lamp 
past, and a heartless and childless man or woman immediately after 
waking is held jiarticularly unlucky. It is also unlucky if one 
(juarrels while eating or leaves off food in anger or if one finds gold 
and loses silver. iNIixtures of salt and milk and of curds and raw 
sugar are hcdd unlucky by some Huilimaus. It is unlucky after 
iiiglitfall to sell catechu or to look into a mirror or to comb the hair. 
It is unlucky to gaze at one’s shadow; to daub with coal; for a 
married woman to sleep with her bodice on ; to place the sole of one’s 
foot upon the foot of another ; to wave the legs to and fro ; to laugh 
in a dream ; to sleep at sunset, or with the head turned to the north. 
To pass salt from hand to hand is followed hy a quarrel hetween the 
persons who passed it and the quarrel is heightcncMl hy turning back 
an old shoe, A man is afflicted with boils if he thrusts his head into 
a .sieve or into a winnowing fan or if a lighted lamp is passed over 
his body. If a man walks over the body of another, the person 
crossed becomes stunted unless lie is ro-crossed. If a man or woman 
stumbles it is because somebody is abusing them ; if one finds a hair 


* The Gujariitl saving is : Mfokadnmchho nr mdn-jro jnip hanj*‘ nnhi vdl ; tc nar jo 
'fJmo/na/e', that 13 Ku'fvv tliut it is a sure -jitm of ruin if on tlu* 

way you meet a man who has a redfliali mustache, vvlio is cat-o^td, and wlio has iiu 
hair on his chest. 

Tile (iiijarati sayinj; is : Thuad n(h » nuth^ fainno Hukh ■ m ’ 'hiknnr chdl.'^o^ 

to ifhar tjhar m/itjhsho ^/uA7/, that is V»»u will h»’g from d‘»or to door if vou go out aftc!; 
meeting a slattern with undressed luiir- 
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mixed with some cooked articde it is because somebody remembers 
him ; if a feoiale crow croaks on a roof or if two persons utter by 
accident the same word at the same time a »uest will vi.sit the house ; 
if one belches it is because he has eaten something stealthily ; if one 
does not succeed in carrying a lighted lamp after several attempts 
it is because his body is not clean. A dream in the early dawn will 
come true if one gets up after the dream is over. To build a house, 
to set up a central rafter or mohh on the roof or to make a terrace or 
a water cistern, is believed to be followed by the death of one of the 
family. 

Except by Shravaks epidemics are believed to be caused by a 
goddess or INId-ta, that is mother, whose wrath requires to be appeased 
by offerings. The cerenipuy with which these offerings are made by 
high and middle class Hindus is called the sliauti or quieting rite. 
Besides to stay epidemics, s/id/iU' ceremonies are performed when fires 
are unusually frequent or destructive, when the rainfall is scanty or 
excessive, when the fields are attacked by locusts, when a child is born 
under an unlucky star, and when any lucky occasion such as marriage 
is beset with obstacles. In all these cases the rite.s are almost the 
same. The ahunti < r quieting ceremonies are generally performed by 
a whole caste, by the chief in a Native State, or by the people of a 
street or of a village. The ceremony takes place near a goddess’ 
temjile, in the street, or where four roads cross, in the village market, 
or on the village border. After the outbre.ik and before the ceremony 
has begun Brahmans daily offer prayers to the goddess, and the village 
headman or the chief in a Native State takes a vow to wear a bracelet 
and cover his head with a woman’s silk robe or (j/idfdi. The ends of 
the street or of the maiket are festooned with coeoanuts, and wiw, 
(is'i/Hilii, and mango leave.s, with at each end of the fe.stoon two earthen 
jKits one over the other. At the spot set ajent for the quieting 
ceremony is built a three-feet square altar or chamber of plastered and 
whitewa^hed brickwork. Near th,‘ chamber an earthen mound or altar 
about two feet square is raised. On the appointed day the people 
meet near the chamber and a Brdhman. g,-neral!y either the village 
priest or gltuhiot or the caste ]iricst or nidtijur. is called to officiate, 
d’he headman of the caste, the chief, the man who has subscribed most 
to the ceremonial fund, or the village headman or accountant, acts as 
leader of the ceremony. If tiie ceremony is to be ])erformed according 
to strict A'edic rites none but a Brahman can act as leader. On the 
mound or altar small heaps of rice of various colours are piled as homes 
for the intluenccs of the jdanets and while the leader wor'liips them 
prayeisare offered by the llrahmau pri-jst. Except when the ceremonv 
i^ h’Id near a temple, a eocoanut ora silver image to rcpi'csent the 
Mata or mother is laid with an unsh athed sword near the chamber, 
)iraycr.s are rej>cated, and tlowers and >andal-paste arc laid before the 
image. A tire is lighted in the chamber, and to the sound of music 
rice, sugar, barley, lajicsced, sesame, lotus-seed or kamal kdl'ili , twigs 
of the (Uikdo, pip/o. umar, k/u r, khdklirn, x.iniifo, and jniijrt'i tr. e, 
sugarcane cuttings. ])omegranates, guavas, custard a]>ples,//</ apples, 
raisins, betel leaves, diy dates, aloes, s;u\ihilwood, milk, and eurds aie 
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offered. Clarified butter is poured into the fire, a cocoaiiut aud a 
bangle wrapped in a silk robe are set before it and lighted camphor is 
waved round it. The leader of the ceremony then sits under a jar 
from a hole in the bottom of which water trickles on his head. When 
no animals are sacrificed the leader pours into the fire a few drops of 
blood drawn from the ear of a goat, or cuts with a sword a pumpkin 
rubbed with redlead and lahl near a wet flour saucer with a wick burn¬ 
ing at each of its four sides. Formerly in Kathidwar a Bhangia's 
tongue Was cut and blood from it was droppied into the tire. After the 
ceremony the guardians of the ten quarters of heaven are invoked and 
the villagers leave their homes and live outside the village feasting and 
pi'a 3 ’ing and feeding the village dogs. 

Besides by s/iuitti or quieting rites a village is cleared of cholera 
and other plagues b}" performing a car ceremony. In a Bbil, Koli, 
DuUa, or l)hanka village, that is in a village whose people belong to 
the early tribes, the headman or other leader takes a vow not to wear 
a turban, or shave his head, and sometimes to put on a woman’s dress. 
He calls on the exorcists or hadciU and the hol^^men or bhagats to say 
Avhich of the g’ods or goddes.ses are otfended and what should be done to 
quiet them. One of the exorcists hits upon the offended goddess 
.and to her shrine the exorcists and people go. The exorcist offers rice 
and turmeric to the goddess and throws them on the people round. 
He directs the people to choose the animal to bo offered to the goddess. 
The animal chosen is generally a goat, and sometimes a buffalo. Tlie 
exorcist tosse.s his head, lets loose his braid of hair, shakes all over, 
heats himself with his hands or with a chain bristling with iron spike,s, 
mutters some words, and is believed to be possessed with the goddess 
and therefore with the plague. Near the goddess is laid a four-wheel¬ 
ed ear about a foot long uith a bamboo canopj’ to the outside of 
which several small flags are stuck. In the car is a cocoanut or a 
lighted lamp. The chosen goat or buffalo is then brought, its brow 
marked witli redlead, its neck adorned with a cocoanut and a flower 
garland, and its body cover.d with a red silk robe. The plague is 
believed to pass from the exorcist in some places into the goat and in 
other places into the car. The plague is believed to pass into the goat 
when till exorcist laj's his hands on the gnat’s head; the plague is 
believed to have eutereil into the car if the car begins to move of itself 
while the exorcist mutters prayers. When the plague has entered into 
the goat or into the car, the exorcist hfts the car and th ■ goat and 
leaves the tem})le. JSoraetimes the car is yoked to the goat with a red 
cotton thread and the exorcist leads the goat nodding as he goes. 
Overjoyed at the idea that the plague is leaving their village the 
people follow, most of them dancing slinuting and drumming, and a few 
hearing liquor and other off Tings for the goddess. The proces-.ion 
passes through the centre of the village from one end to the other. 
Whenever the car stops the exorcist propitiates the iilacc-spirit with 
lemunjnice and a cocoanut. Along tlie road which the car takes sick 
lieople are hronghl, some in tlicir cots. As the proco-sion ]iasses the 
exorcist rubs from head to foot tlu' bodies of thos(> attacked with 
tlioleia, and leaps over the bodies of tli'e-.e w liu are suffoiing fruni other 
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d’sea^es. The procession halts on the north-cast border of the village 
and the people go to their homes. The exorcist takes the ear and the 
goat within the limits of the next village and is accompanied by a few 
musicians and others bearing offerings. Hearing the noise of music 
the people of the next village come with music to join them and take 
charge of the animal and the car. If no people come from the next 
village the first villagers leave the ear and the animal and this village 
then has the plague in it. This rarely happens. The people of the 
second village take the animal and the ear to a third village and so on 
till the animal and the car are left in a forest or in a deserted village. 
In th's way the animal and the car are often taken forty or fifty miles 
from village to village. After handing their eliarge to the people of the 
second village the first party return to their own village. The offerings 
which they took with tliem are eaten by the exorcist and others who 
drink liquor. As an additional offering a goat or a cock is sometimes 
killed and its flesh is eaten. Before re-entering his village the exorcist 
pours round it a mixture of milk and water or drops a mixture of wet 
mvcj and gram and encircles the village with a doubled cotton thread. 

A village may be cleared of a jiague in various other ways. In 
parts of Rewa Kantha a buffalo is gaudily decked, is paraded through 
and round the village, and is then tiumeil loose. Some Rewa Kantha 
Bhils and Kolis leave their village in a body and offer a goat and 
liquor to a wooden image underneath a tree. They drink liquor and 
return home. Some Bhils make clay horses and clay images of their 
goddess and take them in a body to their village temple. In some 
C’hodhra villages in South Gujardt the doors of the huts are festooned 
with mango leaves. The Chodhnis make merry for two or three days, 
consult the village exorcist, offer cocks to the stones which are the 
homes of their simddiddcv or boundary-god and hJiatra or their 
ancestor-god, sprinkle liquor over the stones, and tie charmed plain 
roots to the wri.sts of the sick. In some Bhil Koli and Dhanka villages 
two opjwsite houses ou the main road are joined by a string from 
which hang either five or seven coeoamits, the legs of sacrificed goats, 
and a bunch of dim leaves. At the ends of thi‘ string a small eaitlr n 
])ot and a s.aucer are tied one over the other Under the string all the 
sick people are taken. In some Koli, Dubla, or Rajput villages four 
buH'aloes are killed one near eac h of the four city gates, or one goat' 
or buffalo is killed for the whole village. The head of the sacrificed 
animal is buried at the village border and the blood of the body is 
allowed to trickle into a brass plate. Turmeric water and jm-dr are 
mixed with the blood in the plate and the mixture, which is called 
amikupo or nectar shower, is sprinkled over the houses. In parts of 
Mahi Kantha as a preventive against cholera the caste or village 
people, on the first Monday of hhrdran (August), jaescut a Jogi with 
clothes or offer cocoaiuits during the four wet months to the goddess 
Kdlka. 

If a person causelessly keeps ou crying, laughing, or weeping; 
if he s[)eaks wildly with staring eyes; if he falls on the ground 
foaming at the mouth; if he suddenly glows dumb, faints, eats 
nothing for days or over-eats without indige.stion; if he shivers, 
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tosses liis arms, and appears to liave lockjaw ; and if he feels pain in 
the side or is attacked with fever, jaundice, rheumatism, or epileptic 
fits, the person is believed to he possessed by a spirit. All people are 
at all times liable to spirit attacks, but spirit seizures are less common 
among men thin among women and children. They are least common 
among Brahman men who are believed to be spirit-proof because they 
daily repeat the s icred sun hymn or iji'fyntn, because they wear the 
Brahmanic thread, and because they mark their brows with cowdung 
ash s. IMen of the lower classes do not escape spirit attacks 
particularly if they visit unclean or spirit-haunted places bareheaded 
on a Tuesday Saturday or Sundav. It omen are specially open to 
spirit attacks during their monthly sickness, in pregnancy, and in 
childbed. A woman during childbirth when her hair is not properly 
tied is particularly liable to a spirit attack. As a safeguard her head 
is tightly covered by a piece of black cloth and a line of whitewash 
is drawn round her. Sometimes halves of lemons daubed with redlead 
are scattered about the lying-in room and a nail is driven into the floor. 
Children are apt to be seized by a spirit if thi'y are taken to any 
fmpt}' open space at sunset. Those who ilie a sudden or violent deatli, 
by suicide, by hydrophobia, by lightning or fire, by a fall from a high 
place, or by drowning; those who are gored to death by horned cattle; 
who die with some wordly desire ungratilied : or those among high 
caste Hindus whose after-death rites, particularly the twelfth day rites, 
have been neglected or carelessly performed, become unfriendly spirits. 

Spirits are of two classes, males or and females or pislmchnis. 
The males or hJiuts arc the spirits of dead men, the females or 
pishachnis are the spirits of dead women. These are again classed 
'\x\to Qharnu binds or pishdekui that is family spirits and laJturnu 
hinds or pishdeJnds that is outside sjdrits. The influence of the house 
or family spirit is confined to the house or family to which it belongs. 
They do not trouble outriders. A family spirit is generally the ghost 
of a member of the family who died with some desire unfultilkal or 
tvhose after-death ceremonies were neglected or improperlv performed. 
As they retain the nature of the jiersons whose ghosts they are, some 
family spirits arc quiet and others arc trouhlesoine. The quiet spirits 
tell their wishes to some members of the family in a dream and have 
them satisfied. The troidilcsome spirits harass the familv, terrify them, 
and create much mischief in the house. .Married women are very 
liable to he ])ossc.ssed by the spirit of a husband's former wife. To 
guard against this kind ol seizure the man’s second wife always wears 
round her mck a charmed cotton thn ad or a gold ornament called 
soyahpjayln, the former wife’s footprint, 'which is sometimes marked 
with mystic letters or figures. Among high caste Hindus all 
troublesome family spirits are quieted by performing sporial .after-death 
rites. Among Bhils, Kolis, iJuhlfls, Choilhrils, and other wild tribes 
each dead member of the family should Ivave a stone or a stone figure 
under a tree outside the village. These stone< arc called Ihdris that 
IS warriors and pdlnyU that is guardians. If a stone is not raised the 
spirit proves troublesome. On the death da 3 s of the persons for 
whom they have been raised and on holidays‘the stones are rubbed 
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with red’ead and sometimes e;oats and fowls ar; saorificed to them. If 
these offerings ai’e n'glected the spirits harass an-.l plagiu the members 
of the family, destroy their cattle, and bring on si-kness. The chief 
outside spirits are among males Bhmsasnr, Bhimadio, Brahma, Gatrad. 
Jham[jdo, Jiu, Khavis, Miimo, Rakshas, Bhikotar, and Yir; and aunng 
females Chudel, -Jhampdi, Jogni, Melahi, Bari, Bhikotari, Vantri, anil 
Visot. Of these female spirits .Ihampdi, Meladi, and Shikotari aie thi 
favourite goddesses of most low caste Hindus who avert their evil 
influence by offerings. 

All these spirits live on phlegm, food-leavings, human excrement, 
urine, and human entrails audbr.iius. Their favourite haunts are empty 
and tumhledowu houses, cesspools, hiiiming grounds, or bdhul 

trees, wells and otlier plai-es for drawing water, the crossing of four 
roads, the roofs and thresholds of houses, auvl lulls. They enter the 
bodies of those who annoy them by visiting their haunts with their 
hair hanging loose; by cjmmittiug a nuisance in or otherwise deiiling 
their abodes : by uprooting or otherwise destroying a pijtal tree; by 
swearing falsely in their name; by leaping over the circl; within which 
offerings are lai.l for them at the crossingof four roads, and by working 
with an exorcist for their discomfort or ruin. Men and women who 
are fond of using scents are liable to be seized bv the Jin, a Musalman 
spirit who lives in mosques and who ap ears on newinooii davs and 
Thursdays in human form or in the form of a serpent; tine-looking 
children are liable to be seized by puris or Musalman spirits, who live 
in tlie hills, water, and gardens. '1 ho days most favourable for spirits 
entering human bodies are the NaM'atvi festival which lasts for nine 
day's in October, the dark fourteenth of A'so (Octoheiv,and all Tueslays 
and Sunday's; the hours of the day' when they are most likely to 
enter are sunset and midnight. For fear of spirit attacks some 
parents do not take out handsome children during the Navratri 
holi'lays as this is the busy' siamii of the Vaghvi and Bhoi exorcists. 
'I'hc dark fourteenth of A'so tOetober) is the greitest spirit d.ay of 
the Gujarat year. On that day ail high caste married women rise 
early, wash their hair with soapnut, rub their eyes with lampblack, and 
going to a road crossing make marks with salt and husked rice. 
Fried ailad or Bhaseoliis mungo cakes form the chief article of food on 
that. day. 

Dumbness and a vacant look arc warnhigs of a spirit attack. The 
tirst tiling done on the appeaianco of tho-o symptom.; is to put a 
Irellmetal plate in oowdung, c hillijs, mus'ard, an iron nail, hair, and 
live (liarci'al. Over these articles a Ijedmetal cup is turned uirh its 
lini down, and over the bottom of the cup a mixture of cowdung and 
water is jioured. The plate is then waved over the heal of the sick 
seven times by a woman. If after some time the cup sticks to the 
})lato the spirit is believed to have left the man and to have gone inside 
of the enp. iSometimes a tire is lighted and over the lire human hair, 
gum-resin, and a little hog dung or horse hair are dropped and the head 
of the suffeivr is held over the fumes for a few minute;. Sometimes 
also charmed threads are tied to his right wrist or to his neck, or a 
cupful of charmed water is ^iven him to drink. Brahmans are 
2 -JlSl—03 
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engaged to repeat sacred verses in a goddess temple. If the spirit is a 
weak spirit it gets frightened by one or more of these processes and 
makes off. If it is a strong spirit and cannot easily be got rid of or 
when the disease does not yield to medical treatment, an exorcist or 
spirit-scarer is consulted. The exorcist, who is called bhapo, hhopo. 
badro, or Ihar/at. may belong to almost any class and any faith. He 
may be a Brahman, Khatri. Hajdm, Habari. Bharvad, Vaghri. Saravia, 
Dhardla. Gdmta, Bhil, or Bhoi; he may be a ShrAvak priest or Gorji; 
or a Husalman Maulvi or Mulla. 'I'he power of scaring spirits is 
not hereditary. Some gain it by studying spirit-searing books j others, 
though the practice Is fast dying out, by mastering a spell, which, in 
the hands of a man proof against ghostly threats and terrors, forces a 
spirit to become his servant. To !>ain control over a spirit the Hindu 
exorcist goes to a hurial ground alone at midnight on the dark 
fourteenth of A'so (October), unearths the dead body of a low caste 
Hindu, and bathes in the river. After bathing, -while still naked, 
he carries the body within a circle cut with a knife or formed by 
sprinkling a line of water. Outside of the circle he drops some adad 
Pliaseolus mungo beans, drives a few nails into the ground, and lays 
near the body halves of lemons daubed with redlead and some offerings. 
Harking his brow with redlead the exorcist sits on the body with his 
legs folded under him and mutters charms. 

As he mutters his charms fantastic and horrid spirits of all kinds, 
male and female, appear outside of the circle, cat the offerings, and 
by every means in their power try to draw the exorcist out of the 
circle. If the exorcistks heart fails him and he tries to run away 
he is devoured by the spirits as soon as he leaves the circle. If he 
remains calm in the midst of these dangers and continues to repeat 
his charm -without a mistake at daybrc-ak, the spirits retire baffled, 
and one of them, the spirit required by the exorcist, binds himself 
to be the exorcist’s servant. An exorcist who has a familiar that 
is a servant-spirit always keeps his forehead marked with redlead, 
abstains f.-om eating brinjals radishes carrots and snakegourds, 
and fasts for twenty-four hours, if, while eating he hears the voice 
of a Bhangia or sweeper, or if the lamp goes out. On eclipse days 
and on the dark fourteenth of A'so (October) he mutters charms, 
and during the Nayratri holidays in October makes special offerings 
to his familiar spirit. Thi> 1-nv cast; Hindu exorcist is believed 
to be the favourite of one of the local goddesses, Bahucharaji, 
Khodiy^r, Ghadachi, .Shikotar, or Hcladi in whose honour he keeps 
an altar furnished in his house. Before he ventures on a spirit¬ 
scaring performance he consults his ]iatron goddess by throwing 
dice or by counting grain in front of her altar. Among Bhils any 
one who has learnt to repeat certain charms can become an exorcist 
or badco. To control the Husalindn spirit Jin a Musalman must be 
employed who has to perform certain rites on the twenty-seventh day 
of Ramzan. ^ 

When he is consulted the exorcist’s first care is to ascertain whether 
the sick person suffers from spirit-possCssion or from some other disease. 
Ihis 13 done either by the Hindu method of counting grain or by the 
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Musalmiin method of examining the reflection of a lighted lamp in a 
liquid. To ajcertaiu the presence of a spirit by the grain te^t the 
Hindu exorcist gives a member of the sick person’s family some rice, 
wheat, jiivar, maize or admi, a nail, a piece of charcoal, seven clods of 
earth, seven particles of salt, the middle of the three leaves in a khakhva 
Butea froudosa twig, and a copper coin. These are wrapped in a 
cloth, are silently waved seven times over the sick, and the bundle is 
laid under his pillow or is tied to his sleeping cot. On the next day, 
which must be a Sunday or a Tuesday or the bright eighth or dark 
fourteenth of A'so (October) or one of the nine days of Navratii 
(October), the bundle is opened and the exorcist takes a pinch of one 
of the kinds of grain. The grains in the pinch are ranged in twos 
on the lower half of a handmill, or on a footstool, or on -x pi pal leaf. 
If when so ranged one grain remains over it is called vadhdvo and 
shows that a spirit is in the sick man’s body ; if no grain remains 
over it is called vdcka or veu and shows there is no spirit in the siijk 
man. When the exorcist is satisfie I of the presence of a spirit ha 
names a spirit and arranges a fresh heap of grain to find if that is the 
spirit with which the man is possessed, and goes on counting fresh 
heaps until he comes across a he.ip with an odd number of grains. 
Sometimes instead of laying the bundle under the sick man’s pillov 
the exorcist waves seven times over the head of the sick who sits with 
his face turned to the east three and a half handfuls of Juvdr or a 
basket containing wheat, adad, salt, eai’th, and an iron nail, and 
determines whether the sick man is possessed by a spirit by ranging 
the principal grain, ^iivar or wheat, in twos. The lamp-reflection test 
which is called hdjnit is practised by all Musalman and by some 
Hindu exorcists. It is also performed to discover stolen property and 
to ascertain how and by wliom it was stolen. The nights of all week 
days except Wednesday and Saturday and the bright seconds of every 
Hindu mouth are suit ’d for the lamp-rcflectiou ceremony. The usual 
way of applying this test is to wash with cowdung the floor of a qu et 
room, generally the goil-room, and on a footstool, a cross, or a green 
cloth to lay a plain brass or glass plate. A potful of water drawn 
from a well and brought to the spot without uttering a word is poured 
in!o the plate. A lamp fed with elaritied butter or with sesame, 
jasmin, or rapeseed oil is lighted and so placed that the flame is 
reflected in the centre of the plate. Some fragrant flowers,fruits, and a 
cocoanut are laid near the plate and aloes and frankineen.se arc kept 
burning. \Vhen his prejiaratious are completed the exorcist calls his 
medium, a Khatri or a Dubla, or a pa^i that is a man or woman born 
foot foremost, or a young boy or girl. Sometimes the medium drinks 
charmed water anil has his ears and eyes smeared with siilph.ite of 
antimony. The medium sits before the plate and is asked to look 
intently on the reflection or the flam’ in the plate. The exorcist 
repeats charms, as he repeats them throwing jasmin flowers one aftp 
the other into the ]>late, and asking the medium if he sees anything in 
the plate. After some time the medium begins to descr.be a palace in 
a grove. A Bhangia is sweeping the yard and a Bh sti watering it. 
The reception hall is open, seats are arranged in it, and lamps are 
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Possrsnox. enters the hall, and sits on the throne while the courtiers stand round. 

i:xoi\-;sTti. He ii fanned hy at'endant-;, and flywhisk-beai'ers and mace-bearers 
stand near him. When the kin"’ is seated the exorcist tells the 
mediiim to ask the king to produce the spirit who has been troubling 
tiie sick man. The ceremony then ends. Money is given to the 
exorcist and to the medium and offerings are made to the spirits at a 
jjlace where four roads cross. Sometimes several IMusalmrtn beggars 
are feasted. Other modes of employing the lamp-retlection test are in 
use. Sornetiir.f-s the medium is seated in a circle drawn with a black 
substance and looks at the tiame reflected in a looking gla'S, or in a 
blot of ink or lampblack marked on a finger nail, on the palm of the 
hand, on a pipal leaf, on a brass or glass plate, or on a blank sheet of 
])aper. Sometimes the medium looks intently at an oiled finger nail 
or at the palm of his hanl; sometimes at a small heap of cowdung 
ashis on the palm of U s hand; sometimes at mystic words or signs 
written on a leaf or on a paper with the help of a lamp whose wick 
has been rubbed in the a-he.s of the nut of the midhal or Randia 
dumetorum tree; and sometimes at a mixture of milk sesame oil and 
lamjibiack in a cup. 

M'hen by one of tlmse processes thi exorcist has ascertained that 
the siek man is j;iossessed by a spirit he at first recommends mild 
measures. .4 fiveeoloured I'black, green, yellow, white, and red) woollen 
silken or cotton threail, with several knots in it, is held over tlie fumes 
of resin or frankincense. This thread and a roll of paper bearing 
mystic letters and cased in a copper or iron phite, is tied on a Tue.sday 
or a Sunday to the sick man’s r'ght elbow, wrist, or neck. These 
charms mxist oa no account hi' either wetted with water or he laid on 
the ground. A charmed lemon is also tied to tlie siek man’s cot or to 
his right elbow or his nei'k, or tii ■ sick man is fumignb'd with a roll of 
paper called bearing I’ersian letter^. Rrahmans are engageil to 

sit opposite the sick man, c,-p'cially on Sundays and Tu'sdavs, and 
pray without ceasing to \'i.-,h!m or to the godde;?s Cliandi. AVhen 
mild measures fail to dislodge the spirit liarsh measures are tried. The 
exorcist ties cliarmed threads all roun 1 the house; he sprinkles round it 
charmed milk and wat -r; and drives a cliarm, d nail into the ground ,at 
each corner of the house and two at the door. He tli. n purifies the 
house and sets a Dev in it beside whom li" lays a drawn sword, a lamp 
of clarified butter, and an oil lamp. Thus fovtifird he hogiiis to drive 
away thesjiirit, before a spirit can he forced to leave hiin the sufferer 
must sway his liody from .side to side and must speak. To make 
the siek man sw.ay his body three devices are in u^e. First, amono’ 
high caste Hindus a Brahman who is learnel in the book of Durga is 
engaged on a Sunday or a Tuesday, lie bathes, dresses in freshly 
washed clothes, and sits on a carpet. He lays a new red cioth on a 
wooden stool, and with gr.dns of wheat tracis on the cloth the ei«-ht- 
• leaved yanlra or charmed figure composed of eight circles rnumrone 

c.rcle. In each of these nine circles he writes Durga’s nine names and 
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makes a small heap of wbeat. L^pon the nine grain heaps he sets a Section XIV. 

vi s^el filled with water ami a cocoaimt or sometimes merely a cocoanut. Si^it 

On the coeoamit he lays flowers and red and white powder, and in Possession. 

front of it hums gum-resin and lights a lamp of clarified butter. The Exorcism. 

sick man dressed in clean clothes is taken and seated opposite the 

Brahman. The Brahman repeats the charm of nine letters, holding 

rice or water in his hand with which when it is charmed he sprinkles 

the possessed until he begins to tremble. According to the second 

mode the exorcist goes on a Sunday or a Tuesday night to the sick 

man’s house. He drives an iron nail into the threshold of the house, 

jumps over the sick man, or drinks water after it has been waved over 

the sick man’s head with his face turned to the east, the sick man 

sits opposite the exorcist within a circle drawn with a knife or 

within a square, covered with nim leaves and twigs and its boundaries 

formed of cleaned rice or juri'ir coloured with redlead. Five copper 

coins are laid, four at the corners of the square and the fifth in the 

middle. The exorcist then gently brushes the sick man’s face with 

a nim jMelia azadirachta, an nmar Ficus glomarata, or an asinilra 

Bauhinia raeemosa twig, or a peacock’s feather, or sprinkles water 

over his eyes with a uim twig. This he does till the sick man 

begins to move his body to and fro. According to the third mode 

the exorcist goes on a Sunday or a Tuesday night to the sick man’s 

house accompanied by an assistant who is generally a Vaghri. The 

exorcist orders a small footstool to be brought to him, covers it with 

a cloth, and draws a turmeric or redleal cross in the middle of the 

cloth. Several heaps of rice, wh-'at, and adad are made near the cross 

and a copper pot filled with water with a cocoanut in its mouth is 

laid near it on the stool. A lemon waved over the sick man’s head is 

cut in half and the pieces covered with i-edlead are laid on the stool. 

Gum-re.-in or fiankinccnse is burnt and a lamp fed with clarified butter 
is lic'hted. When th<‘se arrangements are completed the exorcist 
drinks liiiuor or palmjuice. The sick man is taken near the footstool 
and is seated on another stool opposite the exorcist who begins to 
sing in a loud voice songs composed in honour of his patron goddess. 

While he sing.s his Vaghri assistant strikes with a wooden roller the 
rim of a bellmetal plate placed on an earthen jar containing some 
mag or adtid grain. When much excited the exorcist still sitting 
opposite the sick man begins to shake his body to and fro to produce 
the like effect on the sick man. The exorcist continues to wave his 
body to and fro till the desired effeet, whieh is sometimes long of 
coming, is produced. Sometimes a whole night passes without any 
result; and as the night is the best time for spirit-scaring the same 
process has to he repeated on the next night. 

When the sick man has begun to move to and fro the exorcist’s 
next anxiety is to make him speak. When the sick man plainly 
answers every que.stion put him the exorcist’s task is easy. AVhen 
no answers are given or where the answers are not satisfactory the 
exorcist is forced to adopt harsh measures. The sick man is made to 
chew charmed ada'l ; charmed water or juidr or adud is dashed in his 
eye-.; a mil of paper hearing mystic letter' i' burnt : a fresh lemon 
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is cut; a piece of cloth is coiled round ; and the sjirit is threatened 
■with the help of Agio Vaitdl or the Fire Demon that he will be 
reduced to ashes. An image of adacl flour is held over aloe fumes and 
pierced wth a needle. A drop of honey is poured into its belly and 
the image is buried. Holding the hair of the sick man's head with 
one hand the exorcist beats him with the other or sometimes with an 
iron rod. His hair is tightly tied with a thread, the little finger of 
his right hand is squeezed or screwed, and his eyes are smeared with 
an irritating ointment. A fire is lighted, a few chillies, mustard and 
cumin seeds, turmeric, salt, vdl, the dung of a dog horse monkey and 
donkey, and a piece of leather are dropped into the fire and the fumes 
blown thi'ough the sick man's nostrils into which sometimes pepjier 
|X)wder is puifed through a tube. To impress the sick man with his 
superhuman power the exorcist beats his own back with an iron chain. 
Sometimes he prepares a torch, dips it in oil, lights it, sucks it while 
burning, and allows a few drops of burning oil to fall on his hand. 
Sometimes, especially among Bhils, an old broomstick dipped in oil is 
lighted and is held so near the sick man that a mouthful of water 
poured over the broomstick throws out a number of sparks which burn 
the uncovered parts of the sick man’s body. When the sick man is 
thus teased and annoyed he begins to speak with an accompaniment 
of spirit-like nods. He replies to every question put by the exorcist, 
gives his name, explains why and how he entered the sick man's body, 
what he wanted, and after receiving a solemn promise from the sick 
man’s relations and friends to satisfy his demands he agrees to retire 
to his old haunts, promising unless provoked never again to harass the 
man. If his demands are exorbitant the exorcist cajoles the spirit to 
moderation. If the spirit has been very troublesome or if he breaks 
his promise, the exorcist confines him in a glass bottle. The mode of 
confining him in a bottle varies greatly. Sometimes a tuft of the sick 
man’s hair is put in an airtight bottle and the bottle is shaken ; some¬ 
times one end of a thread is put for some time in a bottle and the 
other end is tied to the sick man’s hair ; sometimes the little finger 
of the sick man's right hand is so pressed into the mouth of the bottle 
that it is blistered and the water of the blister is dro])ped into the 
bottle; and sometimes a charmed cork held over the sick man’s head 
while his hair is tightly squeezed is forced into the bottle. A small 
lemon is also sometimes put into the bottle. The mouth of the bottle 
is stopped by a leaden cork, or is scaled. The bottle is taken by the 
exorcist and is buried deep outside of the village. Sometimes the 
exorci.'t orders the spirit to pass into a lemon wh.ch the e.xorcist, by a 
horse-hair fastened to a stick, makes to hop about the room. When 
the sick man sees the lemon moving he leaves off trembling, being 
.satisfied that the spirit has left his body and gone into the lemon. 
The exorcist makes the lemon turn out of the house by the eastern 
door, and whenever it goes off the road puts it right with his stick. 
iMustard and salt are sprinkled on the track of the lemon and in this 
way it is taken to the border of the village lands. Here a pit is dug 
ten and a half feet deep and in it the lemon is buried, over it are 
thrown mustard and salt, and over these dust and stones, the space 
between the stones being filled with lead. At each corner the exorcist 
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drives in a two-feet long iron nail which he has previously chamied. Section XIV. 

When the spirit has without trouble told who he is and has promised siwix 

to go the sick man is taken to a crossing of four roads or to the border Possessiojt. 

of the village with an old shoe or a blade of grass in his mouth, the Exorcism. 

exorcist leading the way and friends and relations following. On 

reaching the crossing of the four roads of the village border the 

sick man is made to stand within a circle of water. The exorcist 

draws the blade of grass or the shoe from h':- mouth, and the sick 

man falls prostrate, a proof that the spirit has left him. The man 

is given cold water and when he regains his senses he asks his 

friends why he was brought there and is, cr seems to be, amazed 

to hear all that has passed. To guard against a second attack, 

before entering his house the patient puts an iron ring on his right 

wrist. Six nails are driven, four into the ground one at each corner 

of the house, one into the threshold, and one into the door-post. 

The exorcist and the Vaghri receive cash presents besides all the 
articles used in the ceremony. The exorcist is also given a hen 
which has been W’aved over the sick man’s head. Among some 
Kolis, Vaghris, Rajputs, and Sathvaras, after the spirit has agreed 
to leave the sick man’s body, the exorcist becomes possessed of the 
spirit by knotting together a lock of his own and of the sick man’s 
hair. When the spirit has left the sick man and entered the 
exorcist, the friends and relations of the sick man call some Raval 
musicians and other exorcists of the village. Torches are lighted, 
music is played, and the assembled exorcists begin to move their 
bodies to and fro. Four members of the sick man’s family bear the 
po.?sessed exorcist on a bamboo bier, or in a litter, to the crossing 
of four roads, or to the village border, or to the burning ground, the 
musicians beating cymbals and singing, and the other exorcists walk¬ 
ing and shaking before and behind the bearers. On reaching the 
appointed place the possessed exorcist is laid on the bier within a 
circle drawn with water. The bearers and others w ho accompanied 
the procession retire leaving in the circle eatables as offerings to the 
spirit. The other exorcists continue to move their bodies to and fro 
round the circle, which brings into their bodies and by so doing 
lessens the strength of the spirit in the possessed exorcist. All the 
exorcists then eat the offering and go to their homes. 

After the sick man had been freed from the spirit steps are imme¬ 
diately taken to satisfy the wishes of the spirit which the members 
of tlie family pledged themselves to carry out. What the spirit 
generally w’ants is an offering, and if it is a family spirit, a memorial 
service in a holy place. The offerings are generally made on the next 
Sunday or Tuesday. Until they are made the ne;irest relations of the 
sick man abstain from milk, curds, and sugar, and from wearing new 
clothes and new ornaments. On the morning of the day fixed for 
making the offering an uuwidowed woman, provided she is not preg¬ 
nant, is feasted. In the evening the head woman of the family waves 
the offerings three, four, or seven times over the head cf the sick man 
while he sits on the threshold of the house, and lays them within a 
circle made with water at the spot where three or four roads cross, or 
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in the villag'e market, or at tlie village boriler, or in th ■ Vnirning groun.l. 
High caate Hindus do not pa'S close to these offerings or step into the 
c'rcle for f, ar of catching disease. ihve kinds of offerings are made : 
The first kind consists of boiled rice and gram, buns, frie<l a(l 2 'l cakes, 
sweet-balls, milk, curds, a copper coin, an iron nail, a cloil of black earth, 
a pi-ce of coal, several half lemons, a flower chaplet, ash-balls- and, 
among blood-offering Hill Ins, flesh an 1 wine. The whole is covered 
by a pipd^ leaf-plate. In addition to the.-.e a wet wh-aten flour saucer 
is laid with a wick burning towards each of the four quarters of 
heaven. All these are set in thj shallow bottom of a broken earthen 
vessel the outside of which is marked by four lines of redlead and 
four lines of lampblack. The seiond kind of offering consists of a 
mixture of boiled rice, juv'ir, hpiri, mnij, adrid, and tnrer. The 
mixture is waved over the sick man’s head, is liquified with curds and 
water and ash's, and is made into three balU, which are offered. The 
third kind of offering consists of a man-shaped image of wet aTad 
flour. The imafc has its forehead markel with redlead, is covered 
with a white cloth, and is waved by the exorcist scvm times over the 
sick man’s bo ly from head to ffint. It is tlien buried deep within a 
circle of water at a road crossing m- on the village border. The 
fourth kind of <ifferiug consists of a log of hipa wood of tho length 
of the sick man’s be'glit. The log is marked red is v/rappel in a 
black eloih, an<l along with otlier offerings promi-e 1 to the spirit is 
laid within a circle marked by water. The fifth kind of offering 
consists of a small earthen pot lilled with water and with live or seven 
red marks on the outside and with a cotton thread tied round its 
mouth. I'he mouth of the pot is closed by an earthen saucer in which 
liUrns a wick fc<l with claritied butter. As .'-he goes with the offerings 
and as she returns, the woman neither speaks a aord nor looks behind. 
l?('fore entering the liou-ic she wa.-hes her ha'ids and tect and rinses 
her mouth with water. The offering- are >omctimes taken and eaten 
by low caste exorcists, l>y low ca>ti“ Hindu-, or liy animal-. WIk'h a 
family spiiit a-ks to have memorial rites pciformeil one of the follow¬ 
ing jdaees i- generally ilio-en for tiie j'ciforiuancc of thorite. I’rahha- 
I’atan on the -outh coa-t of Kfltliiawar, Samliiji in Main Kiintha, 
tsidhpur in the (iaikwar’s territory in north t.iujarat, Clianoii, 
Kaniyali ami laec-hvar on tho Naihada, Mora a-mall village in tlie 
Olpad suh-ilivi-ion of Surat Na-ik and Trlmhak in north Ik'ccan, and 
Allahabad in iNorth India. To obtain rcleas ■ from a Mu-a'min 
spirit the patient i- taken to the Piraiia Roza in Ahincdahad or to the 
Daria Ihiza near \ ir|)ur in IJcua Kiintha. Sometimes tho sick is 
taken to tho -hrincs of tho god'lesse- liuhnehar.iji and Amhnji. Of 
the holy jdaces inentioiicd above, I’rayag or Allahahad and Oaya are 
particularly suitable for rites in honour of male ancp.-tors seventy-one 
degrees remote. Gaya is therefore ealle'l I’itrigaya as opjiosed to 
Sidhpur in north Gujarat which is similarly called Md/r'g.ii/ 1 , because 
It is particularly suitable for the peiforinancc <ff s/irnilk rites in 
honour of dead mothers or of women generally. Laeb i.f these jdaces 
has days of special spirit-cleansing |)ower, at the same time at all of 
them two sets of day-, the last five days of the bnglu half of Kurlil- 
(Novriubei) and C-hailnt (April) arc partieularh -miable fur i’Crform- 
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mg' memorial rites. After the spirit lias gone from the siek man’s 
body a cocoanut is kept in the god room and is worshipped dailv along 
with the household gods. Some of the vows promised the spirit 
are also rigidly kept for fear of displeasing him. According to the 
nature of the spirit and according to their convenience the members 
of the sick man^s family go with the sick man and with the spirit- 
cocoanut to one of the sacred places mentioned above. The party 
proceed on their journey shoeless or bareheaded, or in w'hatever other 
way their vow may direct. At Patan, Chanod, Kaniyali, Ndsik, 
and Trimbak, the party are received by Brahmans who claim them as 
their guests and patrons, on the ground tliat their ancestors had at 
certain times visited the holy place and apjxiinted them or their fathers 
their priests. In proof of their statement they produce books eoiitain- 
ing entries in the writing of some relation or ancestor of one of the 
parly. Next morning the male head of the party has his mustache 
shaved, bathes in the sacred river or pool, the husband and wife, if 
such be their vow, wearing one long garment. Before they and 
others of the party begin bathing the Brahman priest mutters prayers. 
After bathing the party make cash presents to some beggar Brahmans 
and go to a tree round which they walk and lay tlie spirit- 

cocoanut near its roots. When the person who was formerly possessed 
beholds this tree, through the spirit’s influence he begins to tremble 
and roll his eyes. The Brahman priest addresses him and says, 

‘ Now do you remain here, and whatever good deeds you may wish 
shall be done for you.’ A promise to feast 108 Brdhmans or to 
marry a bull and a heifer is solemnly given, and the spirit is coaxed 
and flattered into promising that he will never leave his cocoanut and 
his pipal tree. Rice balls are offered to dead ancestors, and the bull 
and heifer are married with the same rites as if they were human 
beings. At the close of the marriage ceremony one man takes in his 
hand the tails of the two animals, and the family make offerings of 
milk, water, and sesame seed. In the evening the pilgrims, who on 
high days generally number thousands, offer flowers, milk, cocoanuts, 
and copper coins to the sacred river or pool. Lamps of clarified butter 
are placed in leaf pots and the pots are set afloat on the stream so that 
the whole river is brilliantly lighted. This completes the pilgrimage 
and the party return home. Low caste Hindus do not go through 
all these ceremonies. They content themselves with bathing in the 
sacred pooh with offering rice balls and throw'ing them into the well 
or river, and with eating and drinking. The spread of European 
ideas and of European medicines is slowdy weakening the belief of 
high caste Hindus in evil spirits ; among Bhils, Kolis, and other wild 
tnbe.s the belief is as strong as ever. One of the popular reasons given 
for the decline in the number and in the power of evil spirits is the 
sound of the English drum. Its pig-skin end. so they believe, scares 
the Jlusalmdn and its cow-skin end scares the Hindu spirits. 

Dll'kins or witches are either born with the power of bewitching 
|)eople or gain the power by performing certain rites. Born witches 
are women whose birth happens either when the moon is in the Chiha 
(October !Sth to 20th) and Utfara (January 9th to 21gt, March l.'ith to 
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Section XIV- and SepUnnher 11th to 23i-d) nalsJiah-as or star-mausions, or on 

■— the (lark foiuteenrh of A'so tOctober). Made witches are those wlio 

?VirCH''RAP" . ^ 

have piojiitiact'd tlie spirit called Yirthatis hero. 'I’o gain the favour 
of ’’i'ii' on the night of the dark fourteenth of A'so (October) the woman 
goes to a liver or pond containing alligators. By some mystic wor.sd 
the woman calls an alligator to the river bank, and sitting on his back, 
repeats the name of Vir a certain number of times, and thus becomes 
possessed Ipv ^rir and commands his services. The glance of a woman 
[ic.ssessed by ^ ir is one of the aeutest forms of the evil eye. 

Among high caste Hindus the envious woman whose glance is 
iielieved to cause loss or damage is regarded as a witch, while among all 
dasse.s women skilled in sorcery or the black art are looked on as 
witches. In reference to her knowledge of sorcery Bhils, Dnblas, and 
other early tribes say of a witch that she has studied three and a half 
letters. All hags or withered old women are also suspected of being 
witches. To find out whether she is a witch the suspected woman was, 
and in wild parts of the country still is, subjected to a number of 
ordeals. She is hung by the arms or legs commonly by the heels to 
the branch of a tree and rocked to and fro. While she hangs if the 
branch breaks or if her body suffers serious injury such as dislocation 
of the arm, she is not considered a witch. But if the branch is not 
broken and the woman suffers no injury she is considered a witch. 
Sometimes powdered chillies are rubbed on her face, and if she suffers 
no harm she is held to be a witch. Sometimes with the rolling pin of 
a hand-mill fastened to her neck and a long rope tied round her waist 
the woman is gently lowered into the village well. If she floats she 
is a witch; if she sinks she is an honest woman. Sometimes she is 
thrown into a fast stream and if she is not carried away by the current 
and without much exertion comes safely to the opposite bank she is a 
witch. In some Native States the common ordeal is to take the 
woman to the elephant which is specially worsliipped on the Dasara 
festival in October. At the sight of the woman, if she is a witch, the 
elephant roars if he is tethered, and runs wildly away if he is loose. 
If she comes close to the elephant he will turn on her and cut her in 
two. If the woman is not a witch the elephant remains quiet. Accord¬ 
ing to the Bhil belief witches alone are able to eat fowls. No 
right-minded Bhil woman will eat a cock, or hen, or eggs, or even any 
article brought In a vessel along with a fowl. A woman whose eyes 
poinl in a direction different from that in which she is looking* the 
Bhils consider a witch- In all these ordeals if the woman is adjudged 
a witch she is severely punished; if she is adjudged no witch she is set 
free and is given presents. 

B itches are found in almost all castes, but thej' are specially 
numerous among low caste Hindus : Bliarvilds, Bliils, Charans, Dhedas, 
Bubld,s, (xarod^ls, Haj/lms, KamSli^s, Kolis, Konkands, Mochis, 
Ndyakds, Rdv.alids, Vagadids, and Vasdvds. Chodbra, Ndyaka, and 
Dnbla witches are .so dreaded that for fear of them some Panch Mahal 
moneylenders will have no dealings with these early tribes. The 
headquarters of ivitchcraft in Gujarat are in the Panch Mahals and 
Bewn Kdntha ; iLs town of Godhra is noted for its witches. 
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"Witches work mischief either by their glance or by seizing people. Sretieii XIV- 
The influence of the evil eye is not confined to witches. Children are WneiiLE^n. 
so liable to this evil influence that they are believed to sicken under 
their own glance or under the glance of their nearest relations whenever 
their mind is filled by a feeling of affection, admiration, and surprise 
at the chikFs conduct. The influence produced by the mixture of 
these feelings is called mi!hi najar or sweet look and is by no means 
wholesome. The glance of an inveterate witch of the Dhdnka, Ndyaka, 

Dubla, Chdmadia, or Dongri Bhil castes, particularly when she is under 
excitement, is believed to be very deadly. Kindly feelings lesser, bid. 
never entirely remove the poison of her glance. Even her own children 
and husband do not escape unhurt. W^heuever they fall under the 
influence of jealousy, the sight of an ordinary witch or of any ill-lncd 
or envious woman or of any unclean and idiotic person is always moie 
or less hurtful. If the glance of an ordinary witch falls on a haud.'-omc 
richly-dressed child the child sickens; if it falls on a man’s head he also 
sickens, unless liis head is completely shaved; if it falls on rich clothes 
they are soon torn to pieces; if it falls on a tine vessel or other house¬ 
hold article it gets broken or otherwise destroyed ; if it falls on eatable.-- 
such as grain, milk, condiments, or wafer biscuits, they arc so spoiled 
as to become useless. If the articles do not at once become uneatable 
under the influence of the glance they prove more hurtful after they 
are unknowingly eaten. The eater cannot digest them, purges or 
vomits them, and falls sick. The glance of a witch is so far-reaching 
that the pait already eaten becomes indigestible if on her approach the 
uneaten part of any food is hidden from her gaze. 

The two chief guards against the evil eye are iron articles and black 
articles. To turn aside the evil eye, handsome and beloved children 
also generally wear a necklace of square copper or silver plates. On 
these plates numbers are marked whose total when counted horizontiillv 
vertically or diagonally always comes to the same either iifieen nr 
twenty. Sometimes the child also wears a i-ojiirgotn that is a liglitnuiu 
guard or a hajarbatuy or a tiger’s tooth or claw set in gold and hung 
by or strung througli a thread. Sometimes he wears a bismi horn 
bracelet, or a horn of rhinoceros ring of khadagi^nhii, and sometimes 
an iron ring is tied to one of his neck ornaments. Whenevtu- he goe- 
out and when he is richly dressed, a lampblack mark is made either mi 
his right cheek or behind the top of his right ear, and if he is old 
enough to wear a turban a lemon is thrust into it. Sometimes also a 
picture of Haiinmdn’s, his banner bearing mystic numbers and words 
is drawn on abircb-bark Betula bhurja. The jiictuie isplaied 

with copper or silver and is either worn on the neck or is i led t.i the right 
elbow. Sometimes five silken threads red, black, green, yellnv, m 
white, or cotton threads spun by an unmarried giil. .uc gneutonn 
exorcist, who on the night of the dark fourteenth of (("),! .dier- 

Novemher) or on any Sunday or Tuesday lies -even I not- on tin 
threads, and the threads are then plated with < oppei or oilvet Sumc 


’ 'I'hr hi< b w in 1 jj*'form «>f d .^oipniit i'. v*l'l por-nn MiiiiHr,;^ 

bFar'' Ird n^nnil th*"* '’fiuntiv t.>r pUtv oi . Wlx. b-tff*'. i in tin Hr ,4. . 

iHOi’th bctoie it is to the pci sun tvlm « mts it. 
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persons beat into a ring' an iron nail found by chance near a burning 
ground or purposely buried on a Tuesday night and kept under ground 
tor eight days. On the dark fourteenth of Aslivin, (Oetuber-November) 
or on an eclipse day this r'ng is taken to an exorcist who holds it for a 
time over the fumes of frankincense. By these means the ring gains 
great po-wer and is worn on the arnr either unchanged or after it is 
plated with silver or gold. The influence of the evil eye is prevented 
from enter iig into eatables by a p’ece of coal, or by a nail or lemon 
beiiig laid on or near them; into grain by waving a pinch of the grain 
over the hearth and throwing it into the tire; and into house furniture 
and eluthes by tying a black thread round them. 

Except when it is the work of aeknowleilged witches the cause of 
sickness is generally unknown to the sick child and his relatives. 
I'wo modes are used to determine whether a particular sickness is the 
result of the evil eye or is due to some other cause. According to the 
first mode live charcoal is put in a bellmetal plate. Seven mustard 
seeds, seven particles of salt, seven ad ad grains, a pinch of clay, a piece 
of black cloth, and some v(d are waved seven times over the child’s 
head and thrown into the plate. On the plate a cup of bellmetal is 
turned rim down and when it becomes red-hot, the mother prays that 
the evil eye whether it belong to the child itself, its parents, members 
of the family, strangers, or thieves of the road, the place where four 
roads meet, the village or its boundary, or a mad or unclean woman, a 
witch or any one else may eontine itself within the cup. After mutter¬ 
ing these words a pot of cowdung and water is waved round the child’s 
head and poured over the cup. If the cup sticks to the plate the evil 
eye which caused the child’s sickness has gone into the cup ; if the cup 
does not stick, the child’s sickness was due to some other cause. 
According to the second mode of testing the existence of the evil 
influence, a copper or brass pot filled with water is waved round the 
chfld’s head and the water is poured into a plate. A bundle of lighted 
hay is thrust into a fresh earthen pot and the pot is turned rim down 
on tile [ilate containing the water. If the water from the plate rushes 
into the earthen pit, the child’s sickness was due to the evil eye which is 
now being Inrnit out; if the water does not enter the pot, the child’s 
fcickacss is nrit due to the evil eye. Besides destroying it by these 
two modes, the influence of the evil eye is removed by waving a pinch 
of salt and musl ird seeds over the child’s head and throwing it into 
flic fire. '1 he influence of the evil eye is also destroyed by putting 
live ch ireual and a red-hot iron nail into a fre.sh earthen jar. Salt 
IS thrown into the jar whicli is then turned rim down in a bellmetal 
plate or in an earthen b.uiccr. A pot filled with water is waved 
round the child’s head and the watir is poured over the jar. The 
c\i! iiifliieucc is de.stroyed as the water dries on the outside of the 
jar. 'I'i.xeept the eatables which arc laid m a space enclosed by a 
cne'ic of water wlicre four roads cross the various lifeless objects which 
wii',- under the iniliicnee of the evil eye are given to the witch. 
Unices t iii'sc arc given to the witch or laid at a road crossing, the 
1'ek |ic:'soii grows ivor.se and sometimes dies. The sick also recovers 
if the witi h fioiii whose glance he has sutferod gently rubs his l^nly 
"il!i her hand oi < omnianih. t.hc siekues-b to leave him. 
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When stirred by jealousy or a grudge witches generally enter the 
bodies of children and women. When seized by a witch, the 
victim cries, laughs, sways her body to and fro, feels heaviness in her 
sides head backbone and ankles, yawns, thirsts, faints, vomits blood, 
becomes feverish, refuses food or longs for rich dishes, and grows 
paler and leaner day after day. The witch delights to feed on her 
victim^s liver, which she is said to draw from her victim’s body by 
merely heating oil in a caldron in her own house. In place of the 
liver she imperceptibly puts husks or other refuse which people 
say do not take fire when the body of her victim is burnt. In a 
witch-stricken village people always rub redlead or clay on the left 
side of the upper part of the body or tightly pin the clothes which 
cover that part of the body. The first sign of witch-seizure is 
numbness in the victim’s backbone or a heavy sweat. Fever, heaviness 
of the neck, and heaviness of the whole body regularly follow one after 
the other. When signs of possession begin to appear the victim’s 
friends and relations bring an earthen or a copper vessel and fill it 
with water and drop into it the leaves of the date-palm, asitra 
Bauhinia racemosa, hordi Zizyphus jujuba, and nim ihlelia azadirachta 
trees. Seven pebbles and a little salt are added to the mixture and 
the pot is waved seven times round the victim’s body. The pot is 
then set on a brisk fire and the victim is warmed with the steam of 
the boiling water. If this process brings no improvement an exorcist 
is called. The exorcist must like the witch have propitiated the Vir 
spirit by riding an alligator. The exorcist comes, and puffs while 
holding a lighted torch ever the victim’s backbone. He beats the 
victim with a cane, presses the little finger of her right hand, knots 
her hair, burns a roll of paper bearing charmed letters, passes the 
fumes of chillijs turmeric horsedung and val into her nostrils, a worn- 
out shoe or some dog’s dung into her mouth, and lays an earthen 
saucer containing live charcoal on the village boundary. Among some 
of the early tribes in south Gujarat a clay woman is waved over the 
victim’s head and laid at the crossing of four roads. By one or other 
of these means the witch if mild and jdelding leaves her victim’s body 
and disappears in the form of a cat. Offerings are made to the witch 
at the crossing of four roads after driving an iron nail into the 
spot, or the woman who is believed to have caused the injury is made 
to drink the warm blood of a buffalo or a goat out of the vessel in 
which it was collected when the animal was killed. Among the Mahi 
Kantha Dongri Bhils the woman whom the exorcist points out as 
having done the mischief is seized, chilly powder is rubbed on her 
eyes, and her head is put in a bag. She is tied to a tree head down and 
is swung by the assembled people, sometimes for two or three days 
together, during which the swingers take no food but drink liquor. 
For some time a hardened witch docs not mind this treatment and 
sings death songs. But when much pressed she asks forgiveness. 
Oil giving a solemn promise that she will never harass the victim or 
do any mischief in the village she is taken from the tree, and the 
assembled people run for their lives as the first man she looks at after 
undergoing this treatment dies instantly. 
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Besides by her glanee and by seizure a witch has several ways of 
working mischief. She sometimes appears before her victim when 
asleep, puts a bridle in his mouthy and by the power of certain spells 
for es him to carry her long distances. Of all this the victim is 
unconscious, but when he wakes he finds his knees brui.sed, and 
knows that he has only a short time to live. The witch is also said 
to put rice husks and bones into her victim’s body. 8he assumes 
horrid forms, terrifies her victims, drinks up or spoils the supply of 
milk, and plays the nightmare. She makes women barren, interferes 
with the milk-yielding power of cows and buffaloes, destroys stand¬ 
ing crops, and lurking within the churn prevents butter from forming. 
Small worms and insects in curds and whey are believed to be due to 
a witch or to the spirits of dead ancestors. 

Her supernatural powers bring gain as well as trouble to the 
witch. Through fear of offending her the village people supply the 
witch with all articles of every-day use. As even things praised by 
a witch do not thrive, presents are made to her to secure her absence 
from marriage and other festive occasions. She is also free from a 
share of the articles collected for the u.se of travellers and money¬ 
lenders. To take away her power of doing mischief, the witches head is 
completely shaved or shorn, she is beaten with an unkdo Calotrojiis 
gigantea twig, and water out of a tanner’s jar is poured down her 
throat. Her nose and ears were, and in some native states still are, 
chopped off. She is rebuked by the village headman, is excommuni¬ 
cated, and is debarred fromhohliiig intercourse with the village peo 2 fie. 
The village community force her husband to divorce her and she is 
sometimes driven to desolate forests to die of hunger or to fall a prey 
to some wild animal. Formerly she was put to hard work, was 
drenched with hot spring water, or was burnt to death by hanging her 
from a tree above lighted hay. In the Panch Mahhls, where the belief 
in witchcraft is universal, high caste women have several times 
suffered cruelly on susjiiciou of being witches. In some Rewa Kantha 
villages the dread of witches is as strong as ever ami the people are 
dissatisfied that the old strong measures are no longer allowed. 
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A I'HIF.F point of interest in tke kistoi-y of Guiarit is that from being 
a holy land it fell to be a land of stranorerR and again reco\ered it.s 
ancient honour as a land of virtue ' To what inflow of evil was the 
darkening due : by what outflow of virtue hag the goodly land regained 
its brightness. The darkening seems to have been due to Buddhism, 
and to the success of Buddhism in gaining as converts the Yavanas, 
Pahlavaa, Sakas, KushanB, and Kedaras who conquered in western 
India from about b.c. 2.10 to a.p. 400. The brightening bas been 
since the fifth century when the great White Hiina, Jnan-Juan, or 
Gujar horde, and in thesi.xth and seventh centuries the innnigrant Turk 
in tribes and in driblets, aided the Brahmans to regain their long-lost 
ascendancy over Buddhism. These .services the Brahmans freely reward¬ 
ed by admitting the newcomers to the highest position and honours 
among Briihmanic Hindus. Kindliness to foreigners is so opposed to 
the received views of Brahman policy as to make it seem impossible that 
Br.ihmans ever adopted a system of honouring strangers. In spite of this 
objection there seems no reason to doubt that, until advances to Musal- 
man.s were found to be hopeless, Briihmans were ready to welcome 
strangers to positions of honour. It was by admitting the local populn- 
Hon in detail by marriage and in mass by adoption that Brahman 
ascendancy was originally established throughout India. Though it was 
not always at work and through long periods may have lain forgotten,the 
kindly and discreet tictioii that warlike neighbours are rusty and easily 
jiolishod Ksliatrix,as is a rule of ]>ractical wisdom as old as the earliest 
struggles between the Brahman and the fighting fringe in Bengal and 
the north Dakhtui. To eiiitble newcomers, whose names ilul not 
appear in the old lists, to take their place as Kshatrivas nothing but 
Brahman teaching was wanted. Xeither Buddhist nor Jain found it 
difficult to admit foreigners to tlic higlicst jihiccs in their communities. 
And hy adajiting their iilcals to the gav tind life-lovitig Yavatttts Sakas attd 
Ktishaus they seem, in spite of the popularity of the young Krishna, to 
have more thati held their own against Brahtnan effort. In the leaders 
of the great horde which entered India duriiig the secotid half of the fifth 
century the Brahmans at la.st discovered keen proselytes filled with a 
hatred of Buddltisiit attd a devotion to the worship of Fire attd of Siva. 
The discovery of these lung’-songht titmlilictiiions led the Br.ihtnans to make 
the Ht'inas and the iMihiras their champions and freely adtuit them to the 
highest place among Kshatriyas. The special chatnpions were the tribes 
who passed through the tire-baptism on Mount Abu. an initiation which the 
Hutta respect for tire wotild mtikc pleasing and which would add to their 
ill-will to the Buddhist who according to ^lusalman accounts had recently 
prevented the worship of tire.' The initiation of these foreign tribes to 
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Brahtnanism has ihe special interest that all seem to be branches of the 
great Gtijar horde •which, for the reasons submitted in the following 
Gujar note, seem to be Khazars, and therefoi’e the same as the White 
Hunas and Mihh’as the names by which the great fifth century horde is 
generally known. 

If it can be shown 

(a) that even during the period of Buddhist rivalry, that is from 
B.c. 300 to A.D. 700, Brahmans were admiited to be the highest class in 
India ; and 

(b) that during those thousand years foreigners wore admitted to be 
Brahmans, 

it may fairly be held to follow that during that period foreigners were 
welcomed into the general mass of the Hindu population. Buddhism 
has always respected the high position and chai-acter of the Brahman. 
At first admission to the Buddhist order was confined to Brahmans and 
Ksbatriyasd That even during Buddhist ascendancy special honour was 
paid to Brahmans is proved by the account given in a.I). 530 by a 
Buddhist embassy from Udy^ua or Swat to China. The embassy 
described the Brahman as the highest class among the Indians, vereed ia 
astronomy and in calculating Incky and unlucky day.s. Without 
con.subing his Brahman no king could do anything.^ A century and a 
quai'ter later (A.ii.tldO - 64.3) the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang'5 notices 
that the Brahmans, from whom India is called the land of Brahmans, aro 
famous for nobility and puiity. Hiuen Tsiang found the Brahmans of 
Ohind near Attok ‘ of high renown for their talents, well informed, of 
vigorous iutelloet. At Hidda near Jeh'iHbad Brahn.ans were in charge of 
Buddhist records.^ In a forest near Lahore Hiacn Tsiang mot a BiAhman 
of divine understanding and snpenabundaut reason, 700 (perhaps 170) 
years old, of first class form and complexion looking about thirty.® In the 
tenth century the Arab writer A1 Alasudi (a.D.SIo) speaks of the Brahmans 
as the noblest class of Indians.' The.se passages may be accepted as 
establishing the high place which the happy osvncr of the birthright of 
Rr:'ihmanhood, whetlior or not ho was a Buddhist by religion, continued 
to hold during the Buddhist ascendancy. 

Before bringing direct evidence in support of the second point, namely 
that during the Buddhist period Brahmans admitted outsiders to be 
Brahmans, it is advisable to note what has been the practice regardino- 
the admission among Brdbmans of foreigners both before and since the 
ri.se of Buddhism. Before Buddhist times no strict rule was enforced 
again.st the admis-sion of outsiders into the class of Brahmans.*’ Throngh 
the wide gate of niindborn sonship passed the demons or foreigners 
Havana and Vrttra, the Kshatriya Visbvamitr.a, and the royal Risliis 
Vena Pururavas and Janak.a.** The hi.story of Visitv4miti-a’s sons shows 
how easily the position of Brilhman could he assumed and aliandoned. 
One of the sons founded a tribe of Brahmans, a second was a Kshatriya 


• Roekhill’s Life of Bmhllia, 55 note 4. - 8yke.s in .lour. Roy, As. Sor. 'VI. 279. 

^ Real’s Bmhlliist Kerorils, I. G9 : Life, 75. •• Re.-il’s linddliKt Iti conisj I. 115. 

^ Be.il’s Buddhist ReeonLs, I. 96. ® Betti’s Life of Hiuen Tsiang, 75, 

t Masndi in I’cinaud’s Mdnioire Sur L’ lude, 4'^. 

Compare Muir’s ^.auskrit Texts, 11. 372. 

^ Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, I. 21, 297, 305, 306, .310, 427. Tlic Ilarit-.ansLa (L.an"lois’ 
F.dn. I. 1'23) describes VishvAiiiitra as a mine of pouitenee instnicticti iind iintiPi-.e.^M ho 
bname a BrAUman and raiseil himself to the dignity of a Rishi. Jlanu refers to Vena 
the eminent Royal Rishi as causing a confusion of caste. Muir’s .Sanskrit 'texts [. 'i<i7 
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king, a thii'd was a Vaisya, and a fourth a Sudra.* That these were 
not mythical or ideal cases but were in accord with the rule and 
practice of ordinary life, is shown by the Mahabharata verse that a son 
begotten by a Brahman on a woman of any of the three upper classes 
is a Brahman ; also by the law laid down in Mann that a woman of 
any of the four castes can be the wife of a Brahman.® So the Brdhman 
Gautama had sons by a Sudra wife® in agreement with the rule that 
a woman bright as a jewel may be married from the basest family.* 
More than one Mahabharata Brahman marries a snake-girl and the 
son of at least one such marriage becomes a priest.^ In one of the 
Panchatantra tales a Brahman woman marries a snake-man.® In the 
Mahabharata the Munis, who had begotten sons in an indiscriminate 
way,^ conferred on their sons the rank of Rishis by their own austere 
fervour. That this indiscriminate pr-ocreation was the practice among 
ordinary ascetic Brahmans is shown by the statement of Megasthenes 
(b.c. 300) that a certain class of religions Brahmans cross the river and 
form settlements begetting offspring from the women of the country;® 
and also by the Saka or Parthian Nahapana (a.d. 130) presenting women 
of his palace, probably Greek girls, to be the wives of Brahmans.^ As 
late as a.d. 9SO the well informed Ibn Khnrdadba states that Brahmans 
took the daughters of Kshatriyas in marriageHow greatly in 
EajputAna and in Gujarat Brahmans, Rajputs, and Viiulas have mixed with 
the lower classes is shown by the division into Visa full, Dasa half, and 
Pane ham quarter, which the writer in the Rajputana Gazetteer (Vol. I. 
page 71) is doubtless correct in explaining as marking the proportion of 
ontside intermixture.it 

On the skirts of India the practice of Brahman marriage with women 
of the lower classes is still common. In Kumaon when a Brahman mar¬ 
ries a hill-woman the children are Brahmans by courtesy.i® In Kangra 
the Brahman and the Rajput differ little from the local Kanet: the blood 
is greatly mixed ; both Brahmans and Rajputs marry local girls.i® In 
Lahanl iti north Kangra Brahmans keep Kanet and local women in their 
houses, and the sous are legitimate.n Among the local hill-tribes as Brah¬ 
manism spread.s the chief takes the first place among the priests.!® In the 
island of Bale, off the east end of Java, the higher castes take concubines 
from the lower.!® These instances suffice to establish the fact that, under 
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• Wilson’s Vishnu Farina, 69. * Muir's Sanskrit Texts, II. 466. 

^ Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, II. 492. ■* Mrs. Manning’s Ancient India, II. 238, 24,0. 

® Mrs. Manning’s Ancient India, II. 69, 73. 

® Mrs. Manning’s Ancient India, II. 231. 

' Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, I. 132. ® HeCrindle’s Megasthenes, 121. 

’ Trans. Sood, Intn. Congress (IS 7 4), 327 ; Bombay Gazetteer, XI. 

Elliot’s History, I. 76. Within the next eighty years, apparently part of the increased 
exclusiveness of Brihmans, this marriage with Kshatrisas seems to have ceased. 
Albernni (a.d. 1030) says (t'aehau’s Edu. 11. 166): In our time it is allowed that Brah¬ 
mans never marry any woman unless she is of their own caste. 

'* That a Brihmau wife docs not sit in her husband’s presence and does not mention 
his name seems to have its origin in the intermarriage with loral women. Compare 
Rawlinson’s Herotlotiis, I. 236 : Even those who came from the Frytaneum of Athens and 
reckoned themselves the purest lonians brought no wives to the new country. They 
married Carian girls whose fathers they had slain. Hence these women made a law that 
none would ever sit at meat with the husband or mention his name. [The law as usual 
would he husband-inade and the basis be respect not hate,] 

Kiiugui li.a^ottecr, Fart 11. 40. KAngra Gazetteer, Part 11. -43. 

'* K.ingr.i (i.izetteer, Fart 11. 119. “ KAngra Gazetteer, Fart II. 15. 

Asiatic Ileaoarches, .XIII. 131, 
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suitable conditions, individuals who are not pure Brahmans have been 
and are freely admitted to rank as lirahmiins. Further individual cases 
are recorded which snow that without any claim to Brahman blood a 
stranger may be raised to be a Brahman. In Southern India during the 
second century A.d , a Palliava prince, a foreigner and the son of a 
foreigner, was given the gotra or clan badge of the ancient Kishi 
Bharadvaja.^ The further question remains ; Is evidence availalile to show 
that entire classes have been admitted to the name and the rank of 
Brahmans. Under this head examples may first be cited which are not 
directly connected with the great inroads of northeru conquerors- In 
Bengal in early times Viswaphurji i.s .said to have driven out the Khattri.s 
and in their place to have put men of the lowest class. He is further 
said to have driven out Brahmans and to have raised to the priesthood 
men of thelowest classes Kaivartas or ti.-^hcrs.Madraka.s.-Patus andPuliudas. 
In north-east Bengal, 400 to -300 years ago. youths of the country 
were chosen taught rites, and girt with the sacred thread.^ In Nepal in the 
early ages people were all of one caste. Afterwards they divided into 
four Brahman, Kshatriya. \ ui.sya, and Sudra * In the Himalayas on the 
Kaijgra border between Tibet and India the peasant i.s changing into a Jat, 
the noble into a Rajput, the priest iiii-) a Brahman.’ Either at or after 
their acce.ssion the Xair RaJ.is of Traiaukor are made Brahmans by being 
passed through a golden cow or cased in a golden cylinder. After the 
ceremony the twice-born cannot dine with his own 1111161)'.“ Thu Arama 
Kudagas of the Kaveri river are apparently local priests who were at one 
time raised to be Brahmans but have iigain lost iheir jiosition." Among 
the Brahmans whose origin is traced to the great Briihinan-raaker 
Parshuram, some, like the Tulava Brahauins. were low ehi.s.s loctil tribes'*: 
some like the Cbitptivans Karbades tuid Bhenvis of the Bombay Konkan 
are said to have been shipwrecked stniugers.'' Again Brtilimans seem to 
have received stranger-s of the warrior clas.s to be Bivilimans cither by 
their ceasing to be fighters and gdving their life to stmly.*" or hv allowing 
them to use Brahman got rati while continuing to live as Kshatriyas.^^ 

The great influ.v of strangers during llic early centuries after the 
Christian era affected the position of Brahmans in three wavs. Tlio 
priests and medieiue-mcn or ghuninns of the newcomers were aeeejitcd 


• Jounial K<.yMl Ao.itic Soek-U, .XXIIt. The h..l,liu-of Br.ilui.an ,,olras by Ksl.iUriyas 

was probably oripiiiiillv .a badpe of Bribin.aii ..I. tlio ]ir,u tieo wa.s cxpl.diu.d^,-is 

the wearing ot a name in token of respi-et for some Br.Uiiniii Ki,bi. In sonic cases tin- 
gotm seems to have bee, th- Brahm.ui s,,i| of th,- clucfs riglitas rnlei-.|,n,-.st. Van,,a 
or Bappt (V u mil) one ,,t the tra,hli..u,il fonmlcrs of tli,- Itohils i- eii.l to li.u,- pass!-, I 
the rank of^ Brahman an,I t, , have l..-en receivcl int,, the rank of K-'aatriia. Asi.iti,- 

K WrW ■ "'tr ] ’'‘■C' *"-• B'.vt, Bappa uasa i-nl,a--p, i. st l„ lnr,- Im nas a 

Ksharina. The .taini , ..nfnnnn,-,! t„ tl„- K-l.atr'n.i ,,f tli,' t,.p,no-t I'la,-,- in tin-ir 
luera.cln must have t„r,..,| ih , onvert-sc-king I'.r.ilinun t„ sl,cw r,.-p.vt I,, the early 

‘I'*’ an,l thi, ,tuin,ty of th,- Uana are stii'l 
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as Brahmans; the newcomers adopted as their teachers and priests local 
tribes or families who were not Briihmans : in their wanderings through 
India these stranger tribes carried witli them large bodies of Brahmans. 
The Buddhist definition of Brahmans as men of detached minds and 
diseased bodies who go t; the wood to meditate,^ might be easily extended 
to the seers and medicine-men that accompanied Central Asian conquerors. 
The true Brahman is in the main a magician when he is chanting his 
Vedic spells and performing his religious or god-binding ritual not less 
than when he is driving evil spirits out of the sick, sitting on air, or 
entering the bodies of the dead." In Central Asia the magical skill 
of the Indian Brahman was little less famous than that of the Hyrkanian 
wizard.-^ In the early sixth century the Chinese pilgtim Sung-Yun, 
in the Tzung Ling hills north of Ladak. found under Bi-ahman spells a 
lake-holding dragon turned into a man.‘ The charms of the Udyana 
or tSwat Brahmans cured Sung-Yun of an attack of home-.^ickness.’ 
This same school of Udyana Brahmans were the teachers of the great 
Buddhist -wizard Guru Padma Sambhava who in the eighth century 
brought LamaiBiii into Tibet.® In the far east, as at Udyana and 
elsewhere, the astrological and magical skill of the Brahman covers 
almo,st the whole field of his priestly functions. Tn Burma the Brahman's 
iuHueuce is limited to the palace: in Siam he has charge of fixing certain 
festivals : in Cambodia he is consulted on many points of good and bad 
luck." Besides by their magical powers certain classes of the invaders 
would he qualified fur admission to he Briihmans because they fulfilled 
Yudhisthira’s test. According to the wise ho is a Briihman in whom 
virtues are seen.*^ This test would pass such classes as the ancient 


1 llockhill’s Life of BmUllia, 17. 

= Compare the Brahman ludr.itta who ptssed into the boily of the dead kin;? Nanda 
of llagailha and inaile grants to Bralmiau'out of the dead kind's montli. Tumour’s 
Jlahilwaiiso, Ixxix. The account of the Bratimaiis that (A.n. 380) reached tlie soldier- 
historian Amniiauus Maroellinus (Youge’s TruiisUitlon, 470) was that they inoted in the 
air among the altais, 

3 Compare Eiicy. Brit. IX. Edition Persia 503. In Khorasln as late as A.p. 1821 
tlie travtllcr Frahr (Klioraslii, 301 note) found tliat Indian enchanters were inueh 
dri'adcd. 

■* Beil’s Huddhist llecords, I. Ixxxix. Beal’s Bnddliist Piocords, I. xeviii. 

'' W.iddeU's Tibet Buddhism, 2l>. As a mag’u'ian the Buddhi-t was little behind the 
lir.iliinan. In Persia in A.n. i2.')0 tin' sh.iveii-lieiuhd lellow-roliod Tiirt.ar ni.igieiau 
worshippers of iSakyaniuiii and Madri (Maitreia) could make felt hoises camels and 
d<»'s talk. Khnlagu the Mongol comjneror was civiller to the Bnddliist nicdieine-man 
than to any one. He prostrated daily iH'forc their chiefs. He halted mounted and 
inarehed when they said it was lucky. Howorth’s MoutroK, HI. -dU. 

'Jour. Amar. Or. Soc. VIII. 377. 'I’he secret of Hratim-m power over the warrior 
mind is sliown in their dealings with the casU-levelliiig Sikli OurnUoNind (A. o. 1680) 
who professed to despise Br.ilimiii iivetens'ons to ho len.lers. GovimI consulted a learned 
Brahman reg.ivJiiiir the me.aniiig of tin- saying. One arrow may- heeome many, thio 
man may slay a hnudied. In such eases, said the P.r.ihman, ilie gods are present. 
JIow can the heli> of tiie gods ho gained ? A Ihaliman in B.in.iras ran secure the lielp of 
the gods. The Ban.ir.is magieian was c.illcd : a house wasbuiit for lum ; and during two 
I ears he pcrfoi mod ineaiitat'ions. At last the eight-armed Del i appeared. The Brahman 
said to (iurn (iovind : 1 luie done my part. Yon must now take my pl.ico. Fear not. 
Coviud armed liimself and waited. .So terrible was the Deii, tliat Goiind swooned. He 
rei'oyered hut was speeeldess. The Devi scl/.ed his sWord, marked it, and disapiaared. The 
Brihman said ; This mark is a sign of rom|ne.st. Your vow- is complete. But e.i.st your 
head into the sacred fire. Goiind said : What g.tin to me tlieii is tins eouiiiiering sword. 
\ our sun's licad w ill do, snid tlie Br.ihman. ( loiiiul trUd to get the head of one of his 
sons but <injarii (ioiiiid’s mother prevented loin. S.i^Guru Govmd killed one of his 
f.illuivers a'.d oliored his head Maegregors Mikhs, I. 72. 
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Skythian Ai-gipprei holy men and harmless nho never carried arms and 
Avho stayed femlsJ The same test would pass among Sikhs the gentle 
Niinak Putras travelling chapmen and beggars who were at peace with 
all men,- Other classes of newcomers who may have gained rank as 
Brahmans were devotees like the Sikh Akalis or Immortals, indiiferent 
to death, dreaded in fight, who divided the shewbread and managed 
religious meetings;^ or sneh a Levitical class as those who pass the 
fighting Pathan under spears and perform other tribal ceremonies^ 
Under certain conditions such champions as Bhats and Chdrans would 
with little difficulty pass to be Brahmans.’ The h'rench writer DeHarlez 
says® : ‘ In the early spread of their power Brahmans admitted into their 
number priests of the conquered race. It was these local priests who 
changed the Aryan religion.’ So also daring the period of Skythian 
ascendancy (b.C. 100 -A.d. 700) priests and magicians of the conquering 
peoples were admitted to the name and position of Brdhmans and 
introduced certain new phases into Sun, S'iva, and Mother worship. 
Kalhana (a.d. 1148), the author of the Rajatarangini, himself a 
S'aiva Brahman, speaks of the priests of Nagas as Brihmans and of 
Astika a leading Naga chief as the best of Brahmans.^ Similarly the 
author of the Dabistan calls Gujarat Brahmans Uaga Brahmans,** and 
seems to incline to trace the special class of Nagaras to a foreign 
origin.” Another somewhat doubtful admission is the case of the famous 
Chitpavan or Konkanasth Brahman including the allied local tribes 
of Shenwis or Saraswats JavMs and Karhades. According to tradition 
these are the offspring of shipwrecked strangers whom Parashuram 
purified with fire. Their fairness and the commonness among them of 
gray eyes have been always considered to show a non-Indian element in the 
Chitpivans. The name Shenvi which is still a title of respect in Kachh, 
the numbers of Saraswafc Brahmans in Kachh whose local traditions point 
to a non-Briihraan origin, the name Javla which may be a trace of 
Jauvla the leading stock name among the sixth century MTiite Hunas, 
and the fact that the bulk of coast Karhildes have the surname Gurjjara 
combine to make it probable that these may have been early (b c. 300 - 
A.D. 100) foreign colonies strengthened by settlements of Hiinas or other 
northerners who fled or planted south during the sixth and seventh 


* Heroflotn.s, IV. 23. 2 jralcolm’s Sikln, 135. 

^ Ibbetson’s Par jib Ccnsiio, 192. 

’ It is doubtful if Bluits were not styled BrAhmans. 


Malcolm’s Sikhs, 135. 


— - -— --Tod (Annals, 3rd Edition, 602- 

604) mentions a BhAt village named BAinania. 

® Jour. As. her. VII. Tom. XVT. page 175. 

^ Troyer’s RAjatarangini, I. 46.S. The Gaddhs or shepherds of the KAngra liills, a 
fpank merry comely race, apparently Sakas (KAngra Gazetteer, I. 92-93) are mainly 
Khatris including Brahmans and a few Rajput.s. Thc.se Brahman- may hi' out.-ider's 
who have been employeil as priests. But as they associate with the Khatris and men of 
other_ castes (Ditto, I. 82) they seem more likely to be their old imdieiue-mcn or else 
families of Gaddis set apart for religious duties. 

* DabistAn-i-Mazuhih, II. 142. 

** Tile meaning of their name which the NAgarasof GujarAt approve is city or courtly. 
Forty years ago (A.D. 185.5) in a list prepared for Colonel Jacob (Gov. Sel. New Scries 
XXIIl. 29) of a total of 1263 Nafgaras only 343 are entered as BrAhmans. The facts 
that there are NAgaras among Gujarat WAnias; that NAgaras are 50,000 strong among 
he Gur 3 jaras of Bitlandshahr (N. W. P. Gazetteer, III. 48); and that NAgaras appear 
.e ^agyes among Jats (SiAlkot Gazetteer, 45) add to the doubt of the correctness of 
‘iM'" B>-Ahmans. Another class of BrAhmans apparently -of 
^ ujar origin arc the Pokarnas, See below under Oujar, ^ ^ ^ 
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centuries.1 The Arab references to the white descendants of Turks and 
Chinese at Cheul one of the Chitpdvan head-quarters, to their fire 
temples and to their company of comrades, hahUahriyah, who, in White 
Hhna fashion were bound to sacrifice themselves on the death of the 
king, as well as the fame as sailors and merchants of the people of Goa, 
the ancient seat of the Shenvis, agree with a northern migration by 
sea to those ports.® It is further worthy of note that the fact of a sea 
migration from the north is still fresh in the traditions of the Haiga 
Brahmans of north Kanara. This view of the origin of the west coast 
Brahmans has the support of the Brahmans of northern India who hold 
that the Mardthas are Persians and the Chitpitvans are Persian priests.* 
As among the Sesodias or Gehlots of Udaipur this Bra'hman tradition of 
a Persian connection probably has its origin in the Sassanian coins and 
in the form of sun and fire worship which were introduced by the White 
Hunas with whose settlements along the western coast the Brahman date 
of A.D. COO agrees.'*' 

Two established instances of outsiders being admitted to be Brahmans 
are the priests of the Bahikas apparently the S'akas of the second or 
first century before Christ and the priests of the Mihir.ts or White 
Htinas in the late fifth and the sixth centuries after Christ. Though 
the writer in the Mahabhdrata denounces the Bahikas and shews them 
to be wanting in all the characteristics of Brahmans he still honours 
them with the name of Brahman.“ In the late fifth and early sixth 
centuries the horde of Mihiras or White Hiinas were accompanied by 
Mihira Brahmans. These strangers, who, according to the Rajatarangini 
were under the special favour of the great White Htina conqueror 
Mihirakula (a.d. Ibo - 530),® obtained recognition as Brahmans and still 
under the name of Magha Brahmans form one of the leading priestly 
classes of south Marwar.^ Many of these Maghas are Shevaks or family 
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* The strange practice among the Namburi Brahmans of the Malahir coast, where 
the eldest son alone marries and the younger sons have connection with Nair women, is 
so like the irregularities charged against the Bahikas as to suggest an origin in a 
settlement of refugees from the Sindh coast. Among the senseless Gandharas, Mailras, 
and Bahikas, says the horrified poet, one Brdhman only is horn in each familv. 
The other brothers act as they will without restraint. Muir^s San.skrit Texts, 
II. 488. The suggestion that along the Xonkan coast White Hiij^ p’antations became 
assimilated with earlier stranger settlements is based partly on Bhinmdl traditions that 
the Agnikula Parihara include two layers an older who are described as Girasias of 
A'bu who were raised to be Kshatriyas at the Agnikund and a Uter described as 
KaJkshas sprung perhaps from a seventli oreiirlith century Turk, A second detail which 
supports the suggestion is that when in a.d. 1178 MularAja II. of Anahilavada distri¬ 
buted the captives of Shahdb-ud-din Ghori’s entrapped army lie allotted the Afghans 
Mughals and others to certain castes in a way that suggests a choice based on tlie 
knowledge that the castes in question were cr contained an element the same in 
origin as the foreign newcomers. 

^ A1 Masiidi’s {A.D, 914) Muruj Arab Text, II, 57, 

^ Wilford ill Asiatic Researches, X, 91. ^ Wilford in Asiatic Researches, X. 91, 

^ Vivien de St. Martin Geographic Grecque ct Latine de LTnde, 409. Compare the 
pas'^ago quoted in Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, If. 483. In Baliika, the Panjab, dwell 

degraded BrAlimans, A Bahika born a Bixthman becomes a Ksbatriya, a Vaisya, a 
Sudra, and eventually a barber. The barber becomes a BrMmian and again a BrAliinan 
is burn a slave. Among the GandhAras Ma^li*as and Bahikas one Brrfbman alone is 
born ill a family, the rest act as they please. A trace of tlie^'e R.ibika or Biillnka 
Brahmans may remain in the 60,000 Valkels who were created by Braluiia to live in 
Bet and Dwarka and of %vhom 86 are returned as Guglis or funeral priests in Kaclib, 
Cutch Gazetteer, 47, 48. 

^ Trover's Rajatarai;gini, I. 307 -309, 

* Keinaiurs Memoire Sur L’Inde, 99, 391 ; Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, I. 497. 
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priests to Oswal and other Marwt'u Shriivaks. They are aef|naimed with 
the story of tlieir origin given in the Bhavishya PimYna. Alarriage 
with local women has blotted out the special characteristics of most, hut 
a few have long narrow faces with high features and sparse lank hair and 
beard which at once attracts notice. These strangers,^ whom the 
Bhavishya Purana specially calls Mihiras, occur iu Multan Dwrirka 
Marwiir and Kashmir, that is, wherever a leading division of the great 
Mihira horde settled. The admis.sion of .stranger priests required exjfana- 
tion and the tales invented to explain their admission disagree with each 
other. According to the Bhavishya Purana Gaura-Mukha or white 
face, the family priest or of Ugrasena of Mathura advised that 

Maghas should he brought from Sakadwipa as priests.i According to the 
^Multan legend they were brought by the eagle Gariida and were of three 
classes Ma'gasas Ma'nasas and Mandagas.- At Dwarka twelve Miigasas 
received daughters of the Bhoja prie.sts and so were called Bhojaks. a 
name which the jii-iests of Jvala-Mukh also bear.'^ Darmsteter remarks 
that the details- the use of thearmup'i (aivanguin), the five daily worships, 
the varshhia or sacred brush and the .silent eating, all seem to point to 
these priests being Zoroastrians or Moheds,* though they were perhaps 
really priests of the Mithra wawship which was then in vogue. In India 
the ifaghas .seem to have started either the worship of a combination of 
the Sun and of S iva under the name Mihireshwar or a simpler sun worship 
as at Multa'n Dwa'rka and Somuath. 

Of the second type of Brfthman connected with the Skythian invaders, 
namely local non-Bra'hman classes chosen by the northern invaders to he 
their teatchers and ]iriests. exainjiles seem to (X'cur in S.'iraswats. Pit'liwa'Ls, 
and other Ma'rwa'r and Kaehh Brfdimans who are said to have been .S])ecially 
creati-d to hold a .saei'itice or for some otht.T .similar ])nrpo.se.'' Colonel 
Tod’.s details of the desert Brfdiinan .seem to belong to a local un-Brahiiian 

class raisi'd to he i)rie.sts, as the local Khati’is )ia\e 1.. raised by the 

iSiklis, rather than to citlier a str.inger or a degraded class of Brahmans. 
'I'lie desert Brahman is a Vaishnava, He does not ohsciae the rales of 
Mauu lie wears the tliread hut is not eleriral. He tills, tends cattle, 
iuid barters ijhi or granulated butter. Hi- does not e.at tish (jf smoko 
tobticco bur eats food e4>okeil by a liarber .and does not Use a hearth. He 
buries his dead near the threshold, raisi's a small ;dtar, and sets on the 
tdtar an iuttige of Si\a and a water-jar. 

Of the tliird influence of the northern neweotners on Brfilimans, the 
e.arrving with them in their wanderings large bodies of Brahmans, tv\o 
instances may I'O cited ; tlio 10,oU<t Brahmans brought into Orissa b\ the 

* TuiiBiHi]'" inolr.', 

- lifiriiiutr'' ; r)arni''trt<T Joiir, gV's. X. G^. 

iCfliBiHtr'* Mt'-inoiif. ‘.'yO') ; KjiMprra (Hi/.tt.tor, T. s'i. 

lifiruiud .Giur. A''. X, G9. 'iln- i j.itaninLriiii (Tri'Ni-r, F. -309) tlc-scrilx tlirin 
a> OaiidliaiM iU’almiaH-- l>i tnicxht ])\ Milnrakula the ItiM ( "t nf o cliililiH h 

of Mlt i hrliha> ^\llo ninrn their «.\vn uihI iiitiihruo with tlnir suhs' 4\ivrs. 

TliP'f (1. tails M‘e)H t«* ajiplv to Muirh or Persian ]iriest^ ainoni: whdiii accmnliiiir 
tt) the Dahi-t;in (F. Xotel) eoimeetion with dauirliter'. was adniitl-'fl as fr.n' fn.in 
ohjtg'iion. It is iHftahle that, aueonlin^^ to the same uiithoritv (Ditto, I, Per-ians 

stsled tht ir Ma^dis orexctlh neh‘s Perman or F^rahman. 

' Amoi!}; these rhissj*-, are the Kanthilias (vIG,00’>) said to hr Tiaineil after tlie-vacre F\aHva 
and to ha\e been ereated in Saiira^itru t»v Pralima iCiiteh (Jazetleer. 4Sj and the 
Sar.isv.its of Karhh. Bikunir, and Kiin^'ra (Gazetteer, I. SL^ wlios,- name and apparent 
ahaencf of eoHne«-tion witli the Sarasvati river sutr^rest the\ ma\ lia\e (ntere<l Br.iliman- 
i'^m throuj^h the Firoad gate (»f uihid-born sonship. 
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Yayati Keeari line of Yavanas at the Ijcginiiitiw of tlie fifth century, and 
the 2'),too to othOOl) brought by the .sister of Jayadratha to teach Hin¬ 
duism to the Jats and Medsof Sindh. The command of such large ma.ssea 
of Brahmans explains how the Sakas in the first and .second century and the 
Juan-Juana and Hunas in the sisth and seventh centuries were able to 
introduce Buddhist and Brahman details into the literature and into the 
architecture of their settlements in Java Siam and Cambodia. The gap 
between the Brahman and the Kshatriya is. as has been noticed, crossed by 
the Kshatriyas who posse.ss Brahman gotras. In Guiarat and Kachh this 
gap is further filled by the class of Brahma-Ksh.atris saved according to 
tradition from the Kshatrh a-slaying Parshuram and who, perhaps, 
have an historic origin in the conversion of Buddhist Kshatriya.s or 
Kshati-apas to he Brahmans to escape the attacks of Mibhaknla or other 
Parashuram-pos.sessed iirahmanists. 

Many difficulties which stand in the w.ay of admitting e newcomer to 
be a Brahman disapptar in the case of admission into the rulinsr or warrior 
class. Even if he did not belong to the sect of king-worshippers, who 
delighted in the text ‘ He who humbles himself before a great ruler 
humbles himself in adoration cf the Almighty,’* the Brahman met the 
conquering king at hast halfw.ay. Inscriptions may (.t.D. BBC) refer to a 
Brtlhman whose feet kings adored; or (a.d. 973) to the Bnilimau as the 
lord of the earth, but others tell (a.u. SOh) of the Brahman who serves the 
c(juntenance of the king." The Kangra Valley salutation to the ruling 
chief Jai Deva, illay the Guardian Live, expre.ssos the feeding of most 
Hindus to their Jiaja.'^ 

Two Hindu theories unite to help the admission of a conqueror to bo a 
Kshatriya. According to Hlanu a king is made of panicles drawn from 
the es.souce of the god.-j. A groat divitdty lives in a king’s body. ^ Tlie 
trihe.s of the Lower Indus accepted Alexander as a go<l-horn conqueror. 
Asoka (ii.C. 2.50) according to Hineu Tsiang,*’’ gained kingly authoiity 
in return for merit acquired in former biiths. Kanishka, the great 
Kii.shan, A.r>. 73, before Ids fight with tin' Diagon jtrayed to the Three 
Precious Ones : ‘ -My abounding merit during foi-mer births has brought 
me to ho king of men. By my imwer I have r>-strained the strong and 
conquered the world. Now the on.slaught of the Uragon proves the 
jxiverty of my merit. Let the full power of my merit appear.’ Elaines 
biiist forth from the king's shoulders and the Dragon inculonee was at an 
end.^ So the statue of Avalokitesvara (a.i>, ('>U7 told Sliri Harsha of 
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' Daliii>t.’in-i-Maz4liib, II. 60. An Arab »bo was in India .about A r>. 7.50 (KitAb-al- 
Fihrist ipioted in Ileinaud’s M^inoire Snr L’Inde, 2.tt) dc-crilies the Hindu sect of 
Kej.ibhaktis or kiiig worsbippers .as believing that the divinity liernini's incarnate in 
the princes of the age and that if a man pleases the king be will gn to heaven. Another 
Ar.ah writer of the early eleventh century, whose patron was tlio hretlicr of Mahimid of 
(iliaznaii, mentions a sect who argued that king-worship was in agreement with the 
action of Providence in placing kings over other men (Ditto, 294), In Udaipur during the 
rains when the guardian snn is hidden by elonds and food camiot he eaten, the guardian 
Rina shows his face from a window in his palace and evil is dispelled So the Mughal 
emperors appeared on a veranda and were worshipped. Reinaiid (Ditto, 294) further 
notices that in a.l). h71 the king of Arachosia made his people worslnp an image of 
himself seated on a golden throne. The C®sars and the Arsaks el.almcd and enjoyed the 
worship of themselves. In ancient Inin the last of the Djeins, tempted of the devil, 
ordered his people to worship images of himself (Gobine-an Histmre Dcs Perses, I. 112), 
- .lonrnal R iy.al Asiatic 'so.’icty, VI. 402-40.'!. ^ Kingra G.>zettier, I. 8.6. 

‘ Troyer’s Ka).it.ami'igini. I. I'lT. .\irian, VI. liv. “ Peal’s Buddhist Records, II. 88. 
^ Btal's Buddhist Records, 1. 05. 
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JIagadlia (A.D. ('.07-C)41) that Sr! llar.siia in liis funner existence hud lipen 
a hermit and as a liermit hud amassed a [lOwer of merit ithicli led to his 
being born a king’s sonJ So, like f- ' a tlie emperor Akbar, the former 
Hindu ascetic, dug from the floor of ins former hermitage at tlie meeting 
of tlie Ganges and Jnmna hP old appliances for pienance.- Tliis action 
of Akbar and his desire to be the t\<dder of Hindu and lluslim illustrate 
the position of many foreign riders who gained a high place among Hindus 
Such VI as the position of the Gtirijar king, of the eighth and ninth century, 
described in the Rus Mala as a worshipiper of Dcos, that is still at heart 
a foreigner who had ndejited none of the eiahorate systems of Hindu ritual, 
a heliever iii luck, interested and amused hy the mrstic and magic powers 
of rival Buddhists Jains and Brahmans, patronizing one or other form of 
faith as jjolicy counselled, as whim promjited, as the cliarm of woman 
persuaded, or as the power of some inspired teacher and wonder-worker 
compielled ; or still more closely like the genial astute Knblai Khan the 
great IMauchu empieror of China (v.I'. 1-bU - iL'&U) playing one against 
the other, the jade-stone weutlier-doctor Shaman or Devuiiin, the Buddhist, 
the ilusliin, and the Christian in search of the luck element and of the 
softening civilising power in each faith/^ Like Kublai and Akbar tlie 
•strong shrewd Chinese-Turk Ka<Iphises of the century hcfore or Kani^hka 
of the century after Clirisf, failing to find in Greek Zoroastrian or other 
foreign faith, a bond uUo to weld lii'i old Baktrian subjects with his 
new Hindus, souglit among local Indian helicL vliat form of Ihahman hull, 
trident, or man-god, or what jdiase of Buddhism would estahlisb the 
strongest and kindliest union between his Central Asian Kushaiis and 
his Hindus. Kadphises remaineil uneertain. In his fdd age, under the 
commanding genius of Nagdrjutm, Kanishka worked out a broader 
Buildhisin which more than any jirevioim local faith united himself and 
Ids followers with the people of India. Tliat the third in descent (A.n. 1 ’lO) 
from the Kushan Kanishka boro the Hindu name Vasudeva, tliat the 
son-in-law of the S'aka Xahajiana (A.n. 120) wa.s Ushavadiitti. and that 
the srei of ('liashtatia the SAka, foutidcrdf tlu- Kutliiiln lir I'C^llal rapa>. was 
Jauid.iiuiin M ii. lj(..)shc»w nitli u hat ci | taiuty foreign cum|ncrors became 
Hindus, Abuiu the same lime i a.Ic L'.oi the I’alhas a chief 8'ivaskanda of 
Kahchipiira or Conjiverarn forty-siv mile^ snuth-v\e^t of Jladras, thrmgh 
a foreig'iin'and the -on of a fi.reianer, wa-. admitted a member of the 
saei'ed elan of the aneient Bishi I’duiradv,ija ' (ieneial Cunningham, \\ lio 
Could net accej.t the view that iorcigners might he, ome high caste 
Hindus, admits an exception in liuonr of the great M'hito Iluiia 
comj^ueror ^lildrakula t\.D. - .'.To j who patronised Brilhniims and used 

the Vrishadhw.'ija or Bull Ftandard- a recumbent bull on the top of a 
stufF.’’ 'I'lie .Mar.'iiha chiefs .^hiviiji ami .Simlhia aro modern extimjiies of 
how individual sin-c.-ss in war is admi'ted to oterndc the laws of caste.'' 


' Tjiulil',!-! IWie.rUs I. L'l.'l. * T 'if- ef l!n j i-lh.i 11, I, 'J.Tt i. 

’Yuli'S Mill ro I’e!", 1 . xIm. It hunre a.'i’enlii.g ti I I!utinii|'ii' 'A.n. 12r>ri tin .VI.iiih'.I 
vinpevni' Muiicu sii\ in- that all iia-ii \v..i'shi],]ii <1 tla saua- ce.l arj -In iiij I..' aili.wtil to 
Wershir hilii ill the w:i.\ 1 l.i Ilk. (1. ' 11.lUei tli’-. M.inuei' 1. 1 'jn. 1 .S(, 1 he ‘ln|..rei'.re]ii[|eii' 
1 ii. 11) I 7i- jm! - u. r. .'fall o liifieijs. 111. .tliihaiiiiri iihir 1 el e li.ii n III. I li, I'liintiun 
i- z-'" il, the 1 , -t me U'l.il. iT'-ll,'" Vexare tl-.l On On ill.; h.ilil like the ttr, lit 
VYhio II leni M ilii: a 1 .11 a ulieheu.'l t.in.i ei.el.r.t s^.i .1,, i , 1' _ ■ a, i hai Dtri'i. 

the-lai ef Aurang'/i'Ii wi-ih.-}uai.f Ku.ha. U ine, ~ Ili-teiiiaj Ih- 'aei. lUs, gl,'", j 

’ I'eulk.", 111 n il l.'i.ia! A'-iit' Seeieti, \.\l. 1 ' go e .\\tll, Is'ig 

' Niuiiiaiiiati.' ()i 1, iit.il t’l.iiui’i t. g.‘»n. 

" The It.C r.i_li i - leiel. ' ri! . the -e.Ila III Kiel. t . 111 . 1 II , 11 , flUi. I'S ()M 
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Inscriptions cstalilisli instances of jirivate foreigner.^ being received an 
Hiudu.s. Rudr.Rlaman s Pnhlava engineer (a.d. l.jUj at Juuagadb lias a 
Sanskrit or Sanscritised personal name. Snvisiikba, while his father’s 
name Kulaipa is foreign.' In a cave in.scription at Udavagiri dated a.ii, 
400 is a son Vishnixdd.sA of a father Chhagalaga.- 

During the period of northern invasions it may never have been difficult 
for an individual foreign comjiteror. or for a private foreigner of good 
position, to be made a Kshatriya or a Rajput. How far was it feasible to 
allow the conqueror’s tribe or horde to find a place in the upper ranks of 
Hinduism V Cases can hardly have been uncommon in wbieli the 
conqueror left to the Brahman little choice of action. Apart from 
compulsion and apart from the working of the great law of successful 
invasioQ, namely that victors niarr}' the wives and daughters of the 
conquered.2 instances remain which seem to show that at least for the 
upper class of foreigners the door of admission was thrown wide opeu. 
Prom the details given below it will be seen that even the Scsodias or 
Gohels, the highest tribe of Rajputs, were foreigners apparently of the 
Mihira or iMed tribe of the great Gujar or White Huua horde i.A.i*. - 

550), In addition to the case of the Agnikulas, to which reference is 
made bdow, several important instances of admis.sion of foreigners have 
been recorded. Early in the eleventh century when the Sindh Jats took 
the Musalmiin cajiital of Mansur.i, .seventy miles north of llaidardbiid, 
they forced the Masaliuaus to foreswear their religion.' Siddhartija 
Jaisingh (a.d. 1UI>4 - 1 l43j had great trouble with the Bhuta or demon 
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Ui'Alim.an famiUe, in suutli Katiu'igiri keep one or two Kunbi women or Mar itba women 
to do lionsework and as coiicnlnnes. Xh.> women are called Kmibins. Tbeir eliildren 
are known bv tlu-ir personal name followed by )ii.ib(/f, depending on, and the surname of 
the Brahman family not the name of any one of the family (A. M. T. .Jackson Esquire, 
I.C.S) According to AVilford (Asiatic Re.^earelies, X. Ul) the case of the Maritbas 
was a practical illu>tration of the l’andit\ rvde ‘ Who act' a, a K^hatri\a him you 
inii.st eoii'idei a Ksiiatriya.’ AVhatever the origin of the Alarath.i, the Brfilimans of north 
India believed them to ho l’( r.iaii'who ha.l come into Indi.i about A.t). POP. In spite 
of this the Br.iliman, admitted the Mai.-lth.!'to be Kdiatrivas and their piic'tly class 
to be Braliinaiis. On the strength <d’ tho JIar.Ulia and other e.vampies the p.s't ami 
scholar Leyden wrote in 1SU!I-1'I Alort m's Life of T. .ydeii, Ivvii.' ■ ‘ The reproach of 
Pariar is what we have tamely and strangely siihmitttsl t*‘ for long. A\ e might with 
equal facility liavo assumed the resjieetahle eliaraeter of Chatriya or Kajaputra, 
Leyden’s personal force of mind might have gaineii for himself nu after-death niche 
among the intelUgeuees or di v.i. Ills overweening spirit failed to see what Wilforil 
(As. Res. X. 90) is careful to point out that only by eoiiforinity to Hindu ways, with 
perhaps the addeel merit of load'.'o assault on I'Uin, can a European gain a 
place as a Kshatriya. Tlie greater political value of his championship the freer 
would the new-come Rajput he from orthodox restrictions, 

' Bombas (d'l/.ette. r, 1. 3.’u 'Hie defeat of the S'.ikas by the Guptas at the elos,. of 
the fourth and the i p .1 ig of th.' fifth centuries, and also the evil reputation for cruelty 
of the great ilrahman champion Mihirakiila 'V.I>. fSO - .1+0), perhajis made tin IlrAlimaus 
eoneoct a i‘ouuttu'-ehargt' of eq'p.'ession against the lluddhist .'sakas. To Alheruni 
(A.B. 1030, Saehau's Edit, II. 0) the S'uka w.is described as tyrannising India from 
hetueeii the riser Sindh and tlie oeean t.s the In-a-t of Aryas-,irta interdieting Hmdns 
fium eonsid..nng or rei'-eseiiting themselses as anything hut Sakas. Dtlier traces of 
the belief tiiiit the Sakas did assniy ssitli easU a-nl eiiforeed the Sak.i as the lughest anil 
ruling class occur in the t'hola or f oroman.n ; ‘ .I'nirnal Ben. .Sue, \ 11. 1 ait 1, 

.171',) trailition that Shiilisahan. that is Kanishka, ..se...'-esv all caste prisihges and so 
long as his posser lasted aih.ssed no disision int.. e.tst, s. 

■ Early Gnjar.it Biinhas ila/c tti’er, I, (it not,’ 0.1 ; Gi'fp Inl. Ind 111 Ins. .1. 

■Coiiiini. Bunn s' Bnkliaia, I. I'.M. It is eomm ni among tlic Turks to marry the 
sMs.‘. ,.f , in niies ( aj-t nr. d in battle. 

* Kamil al J 'saiikli in Ih maud's sK inoii,, 77J. 
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Baibara and his followei's who were Mlechchhas or foreigners. This 
Barbara was perhaps a mercenary chief under Muhammad Bahalim who 
in A.D. 1118 built the foi’t of Nagor in the Siwalik Hills. Bahalim 
marched against his master Bahram Shah of Ghazni (a.d. 1116-11-57) 
and near Multan was defeated and himself and his ten sons were 
slain.1 After this defeat Siddharaja seems to have overpowered 
Barbara’s followers and forced them to become Hindus and join or 
form the Babria element in the Kathi tribes of south-east Kathiawar. 
Fifty years later (a.d. 1173j the suixender of the bulk of the army- 
of Shahabaddin Ghori, caught in the ravines of Abu. gave the Gujar.it 
king Mularaja II. (a.d. 1177-1179) an unusual chance of turning 
Mnsalmans into Hindus. According to the Tarik-i-Sorath the female 
captives, Turkish Afghan and Mughal, were disposed of in agreement 
with the [aveept of the Kuran (xxiv. -.5) ‘ The good women to the good 
men.’ As regards the male prisoners the respectable men were compelled 
to shave their heads and were enrolled among the Chakavid and W.idhel 
tribes of Kajput,s. The lower men were allotted to the castes of Kolis, 
Kln'uits, Babrils, and Mers. All were allowed to keep their own wedding 
tiad funeral ceremonies and to remain aloof from other castes.® These 
tletails are valuable. They probably roughly show what was done with 
such of the hordes of northerners as suft'ered defeat from Chairdragupta II. 
tA.D. d9(J-415), Yasodhar.uiaan of MalwainA.D. oJO. and Prabhakaravar- 
(Ihana and his son .'j'ri Har.ihaat the close of the si.xth and the beginning 
of the seventh centuries.^ Reudines.s to accept the foreign comjueror as 
worsbi[)ful is shown by Indians eomiug to Sindh in a.d. 713 to get 


' Elliot’s History, II. 279-^0; Has Mila, I. 175. 

■ Harbara tlie loader of tlie Itikslia-as or Mlecticlilias, after bis conquest by Siddharija 
(a.d. 1140), ^oive valuable presents and .servesl biiUlliaraja like other Kajputs. [Indian 
Antic)iiary, IV. 2.J Tiie liabrii. form fourof the sulxlivisious of the Avrati^a section of 
the Kitiii.s. The Kithis aie called Hib'-i.i.- in the lejfeiid of the fire temple at Kaiidoba 
ill K.iclili. [Journal Iknnb.iv (teogrinihical S icietv, II. for Angist ISJS.] The.se 
JialirWs seem to haw b,'en Hindus or at least temide-bnilders and idol-uorshiiipers. 
[Compare Elliot, II. 237 note 1.] Tliat mans detaeliments of invailers must have hioken 
liom the main hordes fd foreJ;rii liiv.ideis and like the Harhara started on their own 
aecoiuit and \vei\‘absorlied i,. loolsvble. The p.iraiiel ea>e of the 17,000 tents of the 
Oiriul vvlio deseited Cdi.i/.m Kl:a:i of IVfsia in A.D. 1205 is interesting. The Oirails 
made their n.n to D.imasens and neio well received. Their lieatlieii praetiees gave 
trouble and tliev were inovid to tlie co.i-t of l*ale>tine. Many dieil. Tile rest einbraeeil 
J'lam, sjiiead aiiil were ab-oilsd. Their sons and ilauphters were iulmired for their 
IsaiiU. Vnle'.s Alaico T.do, r. 272. ' Ikavley’c Gn jaiit, ;j,7 note. 

‘Certain d. t.iils in Hiueii T-i.me’.s n.arrative of S'li H.ir.slia, tlie [Jais or Vaishya 
1 iiler ot .Maoadlia, amoaa' tln-in bis le.idine.ss to do bom.ige to tiie Chinese emperor .as if 
to an old suzei.iin, bis uiiloe.v! view uf t lu* ditlcrent Hindu relii^ious, bis want of an 
auee.stial teriitory, and the f.iet tli.it .ill the nations be overcame sulmiitted with face 


to the iiortli, raise die .n'[>i,ioii ih.it, in .spiteoF tlie Ionjr-est,il)lis]iod air, in tfie accounts, 
S il llarsii.i s lather Prabh.ikairivaidnaiia may liave lieeii a foreifrii invader, d his is in 
.iy;i t enieiit with the details of hi- fathei’s op, luno cam[»aitfns which seem not tlie 
exp.Uision of a loeal Hindu kiii“doin Inn the rapid pron'esS of a succe.ssfiil invader 
1 rom the vve.st ot the Imlms into ibe In-ai t ot Nortin rn Iiaiia, In further siip)Kvrt of tiii.s 
view It may be nolle, d tliat aecoulin.; to IPamett (Indian Antiquary, J, (1872), 26.5 and 
Madr.is .11. ol bit. and .Seiem-,-, l‘>S7-s, |iaoe7b m eastern (bidb in former limes S'rl 
Haisha s caste bai.s was the opeiiest ir.vte for the pa.ssa^e of foreigners into tlie frater¬ 
nity of Kajputs. As iLgaids the descriiition of his father’s eoiique.sts as tliose of a 
local (hiet or thanqiioii nsistino invaders the siiiin; device is adopted in tlie Kaja- 
>.inihyiiii (1 1 ny ,'i, I. :]-2) a.coiint of th,' ,loini;s of the great fuieioiier .Mihiraktila j 
tieii Kiishmu vva- rava^od by lionh-s of tor, |oiiers Miliiiakiila aro.se and by his 
vieinir-e. in'd liki 1 learn.’ A1 .Mitsmirs i v.ie mime Konrt.s, li llb-man.l’s MCinoire 
mijjht s. i-m to l.ivoiir lomi.s tmn uitli a u. -tei n tnlm wbn b aftervvardi 
■■■■hra.cl Isd.nm K,n AI Ma.u.b’s K,„nesvl. i= only mi.vvntino Par Hat., ha. 
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pictures of their new Arab conquerors,^ and by the great Solaiiki Siddha- 
raja (a.li. l()9d- ll43j when he had finished his new shrine at Siddhpur 
Betting up images of horse-lords and other great rulers with a statue of 
himself praying them even if the country was laid waste to spare the 
ternpile.- 

Alexauder sacrificing to the rivers, the kindly but somewhat confused 
identification of Hercules Bacchus and Apollo with Indian deities, made 
it easy for the all-knowing Yavana, whose strength was greater than 
the strength of other men to pass into Hinduism.® Menander (b.C. 120) 
wiiose power seems to have spread as far south as Kathiawar was so 
dear to the Buddhists that seven cities fought for his ashes. Under their 
leader iS'ivaskanda a large body of Parthians or Pahlavas for several 
centuries continued to form a separate and widespread class of Hindus.* 
lu mauing easy the reception into Hinduism of many of the conquering 
foreigners of the centuries before and after the Christian era the Buddbist 
may have had the advantage of being able to point to the S'akas Mallas 
and Lichhavis who, at that time recent arrivals, are supposed to have 
played so leading a part during the life and at the death of Gautama.’ 
The Brahmans seem to have met objections to the admission of 
foreign tribes by mixing the names of the newcomers with the 
na ues of tribes in south and cast India and classing them as Kshatriyas 
w'ho had become impure from failing to perform Brahman rites.® In 
certain cases the form of name made admission easy. Kshatrapa was close 
in sound, perhaps seemed close in meaning, to Kshatriya.' Kushan 
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1 beladm-i (a.d. OoOj in Rciiiaud’s Fragments, xjcUi, * Ris Mild, 1, 116, 

® Mahibluputu in St, Martin’s Ktudo Jiur la GoograpUie Groeque et Latino de L’lndc, 

11 ) 2 . 

* The wide spro.'ul and also the extreme wildness and low t}pc of many classes and 
tribes in Mmlras who boar tbo name FalU or Pallavaarc probably duo to the existence 
of other local words similar in sound Falhava. Some of these lower cla.ssos may have 
adopted the name Falhava hecaiiso they wore dependent on some local Palhava ruler. 
These and the other Pallas were so entirely st)Uthern in appearance and character that 
the claim of any class of Palhavas to he iu»rtheruers w.is long disputed. The fact that 
the leiuUug Palhav.is of the Uakhau diew their naiiie and a share <*f their blokfd from the 
innth is innv admitted. .See Journal Uo\al A-iiatie S>)e. Xlll, 1111; Indian Antiquary, 
II. lob and V. oO - lo4 ; Fleet’s Kina, e.se I)\ ua'.tie.*', ^516-317. 

° Aecordiug to the Maliiwaiiso tlu ing Gautama’s life certain newcome S'akas or 
SkN thiaiis and Lichhavis took a leiuling part in tlie first sprea^l of Buddhism, Though 
ill the case of the S'aka-. this is not iinpossiblo tlie accuracy of the account Seems open 
to question, Tlie Mahiwaiiso was not written till the fifth century A.u, when the older 
works on which it was based were lost and when the autlior w.as in a jx>sition to 
iutr»)fluce such details as in his opiniiui ought to liave Irappeucil (Fergusson’s Indian 
Architecture, JTD). It was natural that in pi-aise of Kanishka the great reviver of 
HmldliiNin, stories should be iiiveiitcTl in wliich S’akas figure as close Lieiids of Gautaiua 
Buddha du.ing hi-? lifetime. 

Ai cordiiig to Mr, Hewett (.Jtmrnal Uoyal Asiatic Society, XX. 3o2) as far hack as 
sav H.c. lOOO imu-Ar^an rulers were atlmitteil a-s twiceborn at first under the name of 
llajausa or royal and later as Kshatriyas, According to Mr, Hewett (Ditto, 338 • 331)) 
the e\ideu»‘eof early and continuous intermixture between Aryan and earlier races is 
ove. whelming. 

'The late Dr. BhagvAnlAl continue*! (Karly GujarAt, Vol. I, Part I. 21) to hold that 
the true meaning of K>hatrapa was the ruler I'f the K.diatra or warrior class. That the 
Indian Ksliatrapas almost from the first clainunl to be Kshatriyas is supported by the 
itann* Kshatriya given h\ the Saka GshavaflAta (A.D. 330) to a tribe of the kin of the 
Kdiatrapa ('lta.-^Una (BhagvanUl's GujarAt, pages 26, 29). It is further supported by the 
(piarrcl In-lweeri the Mahak^hatrapa UudnwUman (A.P, 143 - 170 ?) and the Yaudheyas 
I'f icrtlieiH India whieh wa--due t<'the Yandlieyar» a''suining the title of heroes among 
till, K'hatii\a^ whieh ^eenl 3 to impls a refusal on the part of tlie Y'audhoNas to admit the 
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suggeEteJ ivlatioiibhip with Kiima sun of Rama : tbe -worship of fire, the 
worehip of the sun showed solai’ descent, perhaps the moon-meaning 
of the Chinese Ynotehi suggested a moon origin. To the Buddhist 
the willinc Saha was acceptable as of the hoiuinred i^akva family of 
Gautama.* Hither Jiie-Jue or Khazar was easily Indianised into 
Gurjjara nr Gnrchara the Co^vhl■rd.- Pala the word for a foreign 
nomad with the name of a. guardian placed before it became good Hindu.-’ 
For other names and tribes there remained the genial theory of a home 
return. That the leaders of any of the invading tribes the Sakas, Ktisbans, 
Redaras, Avars, Hiinas, Kbazar.s or Turks were the descendants of 
Indians wbo had ]'assed west and north into Central Asia is unlikely. 
Still Indian influence both Buddhist and Brahman had spread north of 
the Javartes : Indian trade was the mainstay of the marts both to the 
south and to the north of the Oxus : and north-east, far down the Tarim 
valley, Indian lettens and to some extent the use of Sanskrit had been 
adojited, Considering tbe mixed ebaracter of all iuv.ailiug borde.s, how 
the peaceful conquered is forced into the front of tbe mass, it does not 
seem improbable that every invasion brought with it an element Indian 
in language letters and religion perhajis to some extent Indian in race.-* 

The lists of tribes of rusty or degraded K.shatriyas contiiin many Indian 
southern and eastern names. The northern tribes whose names most 
frequently recur are, in tbe libt.s in Manu,^ Chinas, Daradas, Gandharas, 
Kambojas, Kaukas, Kiratas, Ksbatriyas, Pulbavas, Paradas, Sakas, 
Savaras, Tiisharas, Varvaras, and Tavanas. The iMahabhdrata lists 


Ksluitrapa oluiiii to rank a> K.diatriyas. Tlih claim of the K^hatrllpa« to lie called 
Ksliati'bii^ ceiilaiiis Ptolemy’s (a. 1>. J50) Khatrioi settled on belli banks of the Indus, 
JIcCriiiille’s Ptolemy, 341. 

' I'l'oni tile first the lliiddliist seems to liavc m.ade little dilfionlty about admitting 
outsiders as Ksbatriyas. Aiiioiig the converts who claimed a share of liuddlia’s relics were 
four of apparently iin-Indiaii oilgln, the Ikiliika-, Krodtias, J.ieliliavis, and S'akias. 
KockliiiPs Life of Buddha, 14.5. 

- Compare Upport (Madias Journal of Liteisature and Science for i&sS.,S'j page 196) from 
tile country Kera tbe people would be ealled Kerawii'. The ruling e.a-te if they accepted 
Lrahnianisin would be traeeil to the Isiinis ■ the lower if they refiiseil to leave their obi 
priests would be ilegraded into Kurils or Dwarves. So the Kaiivs of Cbbota K.igpur 
though iiltra-earlv affect to be remiiants of the Kurus (^Hitto, 1S7 note). 

Tod’s Annals, I. 119, 

* According to the trailitioii of tlie Lunar or Somvaiisi race after the defeat of 
Krishna in Dw^rka his people retired w-est and north to Clajni and Saniarkaiid. Tliev 
Were driieii haek into India and jiassino through the Pan,iab settled in the desert and 
founded Jes-alniir (A D. 1167). TihI’s Annals, Third Edn, I. 7S. T'o this legend the objection 
is that the bsiding A'adavas wlio claim a return to India as a home are the last-comers the 
llhattis the Chudasaiiias and the .lliadejiis all of whom are proliabU of 'J'nrkish origin, 
sAinong the^ references to Indiiiii settlements and influence to the west of tile Indus and 
north into Central s\sia, tbe following may be t[Uoted, The Chinese traveller of It.i;. lf'8 
describes the Indians as holding Swat Poshtiwar and Bannu (Cunninghani’s Anc. tleog. 
page 17,i. Rawliiisoii (Henulotiis, IV. 017, has a doubtful note about warlike ladians of 
tile KAbiil valley sending colonies to north Sogilia, In A.Ii. 516 (Parker’s A Tlioiisaiiil 
f ears of the Tartars, 166) the leader among the Jin'in-.Iiiaii in I'eiitnil Asia was l alled 
Pobimeiior Hrfihiiiaii. llinen Tsiaiig ( v.l>. (bKIj fonial at Kliotan ui the Tarim valley 
eniigraiits from Takslnisil.i in the I’aaj.ib wlio were Imliansin letters and dress (Beal's 
Huihlhist Uei-orils, II. ]„ Tokli.ira, that is liaktria, he found ( Be.al’s Life, 47) a 

I'rdhnian who had come to reeite charms to remove the siekness ,.f the jiriiu-e. Still m 

sjnte of ti-aees of distant id.int.ilions in tin- ... lliueii Tsiang, as in the first and m 

•,r <’enlnries 1„ f.,re Chi ist, the.xistiiig Frontier was roiighK tlii' l„.nbrof Imlia. 

Jl.r-lunrl furthr-r »-,-_st w.a- Ml,.,.h. hha (Mi I, kni. Hal's of Umen Tsiaag, 07, 
ilunHj X. 13, 13 ; Muir’s JSaU'kut Texts, I 1^1-;,*, 
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give the same names excejjt that they omit Gandhuras, Kankas, 
Kshatriyas, Palhavas, and Paradasd Some Puvauic lists omit Gandharas, 
Kankas, Kshatriyas, Savaras, Tusharas, and Yavanas.- Others include 
Gardabhins, Naunas, Sakas, Turushkas, and Yavanas.’* Number five of 
the Asoka edicts (b.c. 225) gives Gandharvas Kamhojas and Yonas. 
A Nasik cave inscription of the second century a.p. notes three northern 
tribes Arsaks, Miitidas, and Su.s * In the eighth century a.d. the 
Mlechchhas mentioned in the Mudrarakshasa are Chedi.s, Gandharas, 
Hunas, Kambojas, Khasas, Kiratas, tiakas, and Yavanas.' 

Besides the teachableness and modesty of the Saka, the difficulties in 
the way of receiving into Hinduism these and other northern tribes were 
lessened by the fact that certain of the invaders entered India as allies 
and not as conquerors. The creating, that is the calling in as allies, of 
numerous tribes of foreigners both by Yasishta the ecclesiastic and by 
Yishwamitra the warricjr priest was repeated by the Brahmans of Patna 
in their struggles with the Nandia kings. These t.actics were again 
prominent during the early centuries after Christ in the contests between 
Brahman and Buddhist, a revival, if not the original, of the early 
quaiTel between the ecclesiastic and the warrior priest.'* The enemie.s of 
Skandagupta (a D. I.'iT-470) called in the Hiinas as thtir allies. It 
would seem at first that in the Brahman and Buddhist competition for 
foreign proselytes the Brahman started heavily handicapped compared 
either with the cosmopolitan Buddhist or with the Jain who maintamed 
the old theory of the warrior pontiff.*^ Still in certain respects the 
Brahman had special facilities in accepting the newcomers as Kshatriyas. 
The strong fire-reverencing element among the Knshiin. the Jitiin-Jufm, 
the White Hiina, attd the Turk separate them from the wild Ana,gnitra 
or Fireless and would enable them to join with the Brahman in his 
prayer ‘ Agni drive from us tribes who keep no sacred fire.' ^ The 
newcomers would thus rank as neighbour worship])ers of Agni, aitd 
w'ould therefore be alien neither in race nor in worshiji.'* Further in 
his coinjietition with the Buddhi.st the Brahman could bring forward 
traces of ancient friendliness to furtigners and adduce evidence that 
the hand of brotherhood had once been stretched forth so freely that, 
according to the .Mahabliarata, tlie Amts, Druhyus, Purns. Tnrvasas and 
Yadus, whicb between them cover at lea^t all neighbouring nortliern 
tribes, .are declared to be, If not Aryan, at least not alien.'" Again the 


* Muir*''? Sanskrit Toxtt', I. 4.®2. 

^ .Tourual Knval A-'iatip Sopift), VI. ; Iml, Aiit. TV, 1G*i. 

^ Tod’s AniiaK, 'Ldiu-d Kiln. I. 11't. * Bombay Ga/ettoor, XVI, 030, 

® AVilsoii’s Works, X.II, 171*, 227. 

Vi-sliWciinltru's foi-fi^ni •'UpportoVs, spokt-n <»f aw Ids woiis, Aiidhraw. Muiil'.Tsj 

Pulindaw, Pauudras, aiidSabaiMs (Muir’w Sanskrit To\ts. I. 3.78). VuwlwUta's foiviuu allipw, 
creaU-d or oolloptod partly by tlh'bollowinL*’of liiw cav partly nut «»£ tho iw^ut-s ,tf tlio 
cow, Wore Dra\ Idas. K.uiidiiw. Kiratas, Palhavas, Paniidniw, Sabaras, Sakas, Sarabaw, 
SinluUas. A'a-a.-', and Ya\ anas d>itto, I. 301, 3 ii 7 , *lps). Acrordiinr to the Mndrarilk?liasa 
of tlic contur\ tlio Pntiia Brihmaiis fadod tt> koi-p to thtir ao'ivomont nith tlio 

Yavanas and wero puni->li.Mn)Y an invawiou h-d hy Mahuaki-tu tiu- son of tho Yavaiia 
leader. 

''I'hat for.'i^nn'rw miiilit li^' to the hiijhewt ptwts in Buildhiwin porhaps hardly 
retjuirt'w proof. To tin- cas,' id Manandu* Itoing \vnrwhip])e<l us a Huthlhbt saint may he 
athhd the ehoiee by Aioka (B.e. 2.‘0) of a Vavana to be the apowth- to Apain'intika that is 
tho Konkan. 

” Muir’s Sanskrit '!'e\ts, TI. .SlMh '* Journal Bo\al A^lalie Soehty, XX. PJd. 

^".ionrnal Potyal Asiatic Society, XX. P2b. 
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Mahabbai-ata ranks Dasyns or strangers among the classes to whom 
may be preached a high i-eligions life, the performance of Vedic ceremo¬ 
nies, the sacrificing to the fathers, the building of wells water-houses 
and rest-houses, the making of gifts to Brahmans and of offei-ings 
at sacrifices, the cultivating of a mind innocent true meek pui-e and 
harmless.i India says, ‘At present strangers (JDasyus) may be found in 
all castes living under other garbs among men of tbe four orders.’ This, 
he adds, is the golden age. A time will come when hypocrites will 
Bwarm and the excellent path of duty will be forsaken. The true way of 
life was pi-eached to Andhras, Chinas, Gandharas, Kambojas, Kankas, 
Kiratas, Madras, Palhavas, Paundras, Pulindas, Eamathas, 6akas, 
Savaras, Tusharas, Varvaras, and Yavauas, equally to meu spi-ung from 
Brahmans and Kshatriyas and to persons of the Vaishya and ^udra 
castes. On such broad lines of duty and of privilege it is easy to 
understand how large classes of conquerors adopted forms of Brahmanism, 
and, taking Brahmans with them, conquered and settled in Burma, Siam, 
Sumatra, Java, Cambodia, and Borneo. To only two cases were the 
Brahmans unable to apply this wide law cf brotherhood, to the case of 
lower class immigrants who refused to give up their coarse practices and 
beliefs and to the case of the Musalman whom no beauty of doctrine or 
I'itual, no higher ideal of conduct, no proof of kindlier government could 
bring to tolerate the notion of becoming Hindu. 

In India foreign conquerors fell into two leading classes : 

(a) Those who kept to their old names and either never made use of 
or else forfeited their po.sition as Kshatriyas. 

(b) Those who by performing cerfain rites and by devotion to Brah- 
maus were cleansed from the dust of their ignorance and obtained a place 
among or succeeded to the empty room of the early Kshatriyas. 

Among the class who failed to t.ake advantage of their chance of 

becoming Kshatriyas the Brahman writers would probably include all who 
had become famous for their staunchness to Buddhism as Gandharas, 
Kambojas, Kedaras. and Sakas. Also under this class would come those 
whom later conquerors or local revivals of power had driven from rule. 
The Pahlavas, Sakas, and Tavanas, broken by Gantamiputra about a.d. 
1.50 in the Dakhan and perhaps in Malwa ; the Sakas overthrown by 
Chandragupta II. in the North-West Provinces and in the Panjab a.d. 39d- 
41.!); the White Hiinas defeated by Tasodhai-mman of Malwa near MultAn 
about A.D. 530; and Turks and White Hfinas beaten by Sri Harsha early 
in the seventh century. Some one of these local champions is perhaps 
introduced as Sagara who made the earth admass of mud with the flesh and 
blood of thousands of Kambojas, Kiratas. Sakas, Savaras, and Varvaras.- 
After each of these reverses sections of the foreign tribes who had ri.seu to 
the position of leaders must along with power have lost their chief claim 
to respect and so be fairly descril^d as degraded Kshatriyas. The result is 
the tale of king Siigara, possibly a reference to the victories of the great 
Samudragupta A.D. 370-395, who after recovering his father’s kingdom 
from the Haihayas was persuaded by his priest Vasishta to be satisfied 
with the destruction of the Haihayas and to spare the Kambojas, Pahlavas, 
Paradas, ^akas, and Tavanas provided they gave up their caste and all 
association with the twiceborn. Sagara agreed. He made the Yavanas 


Journal Royal Asiatic Society, XX, 42G. 


^ Muir's Sanskrit Texts, 1,483. 
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sliave their heads, the Sakas shave half their heads, the Paradas wear long 
hair, and the Palhavas wear the beard. Brahmans deserted them and they 
became Mlechchhas.^ It is remarkable that neither Hiinas, Gurjjaras. 
nor Turks are among the tribes who forfeited the high place they once 
held among Hindus. The explanation seems to be that the bulk of 
the lapsed Kshatriyas represent those foreign conquerors who adopted 
Buddhism. This certainly is true of Yavanas, Sakas, Kambojas, and the 
earlier Palhavas and Paradas.- Those tribes which, like the White Hiinas 
and the Turks from their first arrival opposed Buddhism and favoured 
Brahmanism, do not appe-tr in these list-s because they did not forfeit their 
rank as Kshatriyas. The highest of them as the Hiinas gained a place in 
the royal list. With some it was enough to endow BivUimans with gifts 
and to follow the Kshatriya rules of conduct. Others, chosen to be thi; 
special champions of Brahmanism, were admitted as Kshatriyas only after 
purification by fire. The leading instance of such admission is the case 
of those who are known as Agnikula or Pire-clan Rajputs. Though the 
evidence is neither complete nor free from inconsistency the result seems 
established that the four tribes of the Agnikulas, Chohan Parmar I'ariiu ra 
and Solaiiki. belong to the fifth and sixth century horde, of which .ho 
strength were Gurjjaras, probably Khaz.ars.® and of whom under Dadda 
III. (.\.D. 680-700) the Broach division was raised from Gurjjaras to be 
Kshatriyas.* It is worthy of remark that in the Bombay Konkan the 
Briihman name Chitp.ivan is supposed to mean Pyre-Pure and that in the 
south of India a .similar purification by fire has been adopted and a 
corresponding set of outside tribes, including Pallis and others, have been 


1 The Hai'ivauslia and the Vishnu Purana quoted in Muir's Sanskrit Texts, I. 486-487. 
Alberuni (Sacliau’s Ed. II, 60) nctices tliat this is the proper way for each of the tribes 
named to wear tlieir hair and is not tile result of tlie order of an Indian king. We 
should be thankful, he says, to the good .Sag.ira for not forcing us to adopt Indian 
eustoms. Other tribes who were eonipelled to give up tlieir position in ca^tewere (Jhoras 
(Ooromamlel), D.irvas. Keralas, Kolisarpas (JJagas't), and Mahishas. With the tale of 
SAgara enforcing the varied cutting of h.iir compare tlie Mughal Bahiidur rdiah's order 
(A.D. jTIOj to annoy tlie 8 ikhs, whom Xiinak had coiiinianded to grow both the head b.iir 
and tile beard, tliat Hindus of every tribe should cut olT tlieir hair. Eorster’a'i’raiels, 
I. ■265 (A.D. 178''). 

■ The time to wbicli tliis great ehauge seems to apply is during the seventh and eiglith 
centuries when in the decline of Buddhism the reformed Brahmanism started in the pride 
of its strength, when (A.n. 642) the BrAhman or r.ither BrAhmaiiist C'liaclih (probably a 
Turk conqueror from Chachli or tasli tliiit is Tashkand on the south hank of the .Taxarte.s) 
drove Buddhism out of the south PanpAb and Sindh : when Br.dimuiiisiu heeaine supreme 
in Kabul; and when, in Magadha, Viswasphatka (Vishnu PurAna, IV.‘24, Wilson's Works, 
IX. 216) established Kaivartas, Puliiidas, and Yailus, raised BrAlmiaus to power, and 
extirpated the Kshatrii as. 

One cliief ground for the BrAlunan dislike of the Buddlilst religion was that it was 
based on tlie teaching of a Kshatriya and not on the tcaeliiiig of a BiAhman. How, 
asks M.aiiii, can a Ksliatriya devise a pure system of eonduet if he transgresses liis own 
order and assumes the function of teaching, Muir s Sanskrit Texts, I, 50D. 

■'According to Tod (.Viinals of Baj.istliAii. II. 2 note 3) no trace of a E-ajput remains 
earlier than A.n. 400. Tlie st.itcmeiit, that in the distribution of territory the Indra-ralsed 
ParamAra gets .-Vbu DliAr and Ujjain ; tlie Brahma-created yolaiVki Anhalpur; the 
isiva-sprimg ParlliAra, MarwAr ; .and tlie Vishnu-formeil Ohanhaii MakAvati Xagari, shows 
b\ the mention of the tulanki at Anlialpur tliat this distribution cannot he older tiiaii the 
tenth century. ^ 

' Bhagvanial's Early GiijarAt, Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I. Part I. II 6 -II 1 . the strong 
element^of fire worshippers in tlie tiftli century horde would make a fire baptism a popular 
initiation. Tlie rite would also have a special signitieance if Ahul Fazl’s (Gladwin's 
Ain-i-Akhari, II. 43; t.ile is true that before this the Buddhists had put a stop to fli« 
vvoi'ship. 
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rai.sed to be Rajputs under the name of Vanniyar or Fire-sprung.^ Either 
the Agnikula or a similar reception of foreigners is mentioned in an xVbu 
inscription which states that after the original sun lineage was worked 
out the lord Vachha of the exalted Again, race, in combination with the 
moon,- started the Chandravansa and Vachhya clans. "Wilson seems 
to make Vachha the head of the Sakhambari or Sambhar Chohans. 
Hinen Tsiang's account of Kshatriyas somewhat doubtfully suggests 
that some of them were foreigners. The Kshatriya caste, he says, have 
for ages been the governing class. At the same time the actual kings are 
people who by usurpation and bloodshed have raised themselves to power. 
He adds: " T hough a distinct (separate or foreign?) caste they are regarded 
as honourable." The name Kshatriya adopted by the Kshatrapas or 
S'aka.s and probably by "WTiite Huna or other later conquerors survives in 
the Khatris an important class in Northern India and in Sindh and to a 
less extent in Gujarat. They are a fair and handsome people priests of 
Sikhs though seldom themselves Sikhs, officials, traders, and skilled crafts¬ 
men who traveU to Afghanistan and Central Asia. The Rors or Roras 
common in south Panjiib, from the old White Huna capital of Aror, are 
Khatris and are not unlikely to be of "White Hiina descent.^ In Kashmir 
the Kakkas and Gaddis are mostly Khatris. The Khakas who hold the 
Pishin valley are also Khatris,* and a trace of the tribe survives as a 
surname among the Brahma-Kshatris of Kachh. The local name for 
Kanishka’s (a.d. 78) great Vihar at Peshawar Gor-Katri, a name known 
to Abul Fazl (a.d. lOOO) and to Babar (a.d. 1500), is generally translated 
the Trader’s House.® It seems probable that the name is a trace of the 
great Kushiin builder either as Kshatrapa or Kshatriya an adaptation on 
which as has been shown the S'akas were careful to insist. 

In spite of the development of exclusiveness which accompanied the 
Brahman restoration to power (a.d. 70U-1000) the jHnciple of adopting 
strangers to be Kshatriyas was too useful to Brahmans to be abandoned.^ 


* Madras Jour, of Lit. and Soience for l.'87-S8. 

- A'iatic Ikseari lies XVI. 131. MaUev (SAiichi. (>1 note 1) names the additional or 
fourth class the NAgav.insi a convenient and probably correct term as there is evidence 
ta) that foreign tribes were vaguely called NAga,s; aiu((6j that NAgas were admitted to 
be Rajputs. * Real’s Buddhist Records, I. b2. 

^Compare ll,l,et.on’. RanjAb Census Paragraphs 539-,o41. 

’ Cunningliiim’s Anc. Cieog. bH. C'unningliani notices a trace of Khatris in BAglialkami 
or Rewa under the name Dev Parsas or Kslietri.s. Arch. .Survey, XIX, 3. 

^ Cuiiniiigliam's -Vnc. Geog 81. 

' The e.\elu.iveiie.ss whieh (Reiiiaud’s MemoirvSur LTnde,24, 31) Ibn Haukal (A D.960;) 
and Allierniii fA.ii. ’030) notice as the chief ohariieteristic of the Hindus of their time 
was due j.artlv ti> thi' Braliman a>ceudaney in India and partly to the contempt and hate 
of Dieir Jliih.unniad.vn neiglibours. .So long as the Ihiddliist and the Br.ihman were at 
tire grapph-the n,111,1 that guidi'il the ee.iin.eL of the HrAhnians wa. the politir'al divine 
sati.fuil with till- general iidmis.ion of the overlurddiip of Brahmans. In the day of 
their local >urtc.s the teclesiastic became the guide, magnifying the pa^ition and elaims 
of Br.dim.aijs, lay ing on their follovvers burdens whieh no bigh.spintid stranger wonlt 
stoop to liear. (Jn the side of the invaders the change was still gnater. Senrn and 
eontempt reiilace the f. inner worsldp of BrAhman.s and tlie longing to learn how to hecoine 
a Hindu, Albeniiii (bjaelian. I. IrO) with all his Hindu leanings and learning sa\ s ; ‘ Manv 
lliuilu enstoiiis differ from those of our country to a di gree wliicli seems monstrous. 
One iiiiglit suppose thev had intentionally changed them into the opposite for our 
mistonis do not resend)!.; their, l.ut are the reverse. If i ver a Hindu cu-tom resembles 
ours it has certainly the i.piiosit,. meaning.’ One of the ‘monstrous cu.tonvs’ detailed 
by a contemporary of Alheniid’s (ReinauiPs Meinoiro, 2<J.o) is that when an Indian was 
made prisoner or became a Mu.alm.An liefore he eonld be let back into llindni.ni, ids head 
ind laiclv w,.re .haved a>; 1 he vs cover-.d from head to foot will) cow-dung cow-urine and 
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The practice is still in favour. In the Central Provinces the Garh- 
Mandala Rajas (near Jabalpnr) though claiming a Rajput origin and 
marrying with Rajputs are half-Gonds, and in Chhota-Xagpur Kol and 
Munda chieflets claim to be R.ijputs.i In East Bengal the Raja who 
governs Hill Tipperah calls himself a Hindu of the Khatri caste. The 
people are not Hindus ; they deny that their chief is a Hindu. If he was 
not bone of our bone and blood of our blood, how should we pay him 
tribute." In the Chittagong hills the Chukmas, a non-Hindu tribe, as well 
as the chief have come under Brahman influence. They have abandoned 
Arakanese as their dialect; they observe the Hindu Lakhi and Durga 
Puja festivals ; they consult Hindus and begin to find they are of the 
Hindustan caste of Khatri.s.^ In Java in the early sixteenth century (a.d. 
I,5l0j Parameshwara the king of Sumatra was a Hindu. His son by a 
Chinese woman was called Raj put. t 

In the north of India in the KJngra Valley till comparatively lately 
the population had not stiffened into fixed local layers. Formerly the 
power of raising a low tribesman to high social position lay with the 
chief. But since the spread of Brahmanism, the rank of Rajput is gained 
either by forcing a way into power or by being the son of a hill-woman 
by a Brahman father.’ In the neighbouring state of Lahoul no special 
qualification seems wanted. The landholding ilongol Botis are 
beginning to assert a Rajput origin.® Similarly in West Assam the Koch 
Bodo and Dimal of the Bhutan and Sikkim hills have adopted Hinduism, 
They have cast off their old names of Jllechchha and Bodo, and become 
R4jbansi and their country Bihar. None but the low and mean of the 
race tolerate the name Koch. Most of the lower class, not being offered a 
decent status among Hindus, chose Islam rather than helot Hinduism.^ 
In the case of Nepdl, the old principle of admission which these examples 
illustrate, has been proved and the process explained in detail by the late 
Mr. Brian Hodgson.® The stock of the Nepalese is Turanian. Their faces 
forms and languages place this beyond question. How then did the 
ruling tribes become Hindus ? Since the twelfth century Brahmans have 
pas.sed into west Nepal to avoid the Musalmans. They found the people 
illiterate and without faith but fierce and proud. The Brahman saw that 
though the tribesman had a vacant mind ready to receive doctrine he had 
a spirit not apt to stoop. To the earliest and highest converts the Brahmans 
gave the rank of Kshatrh as. Again the Brahmans kept Nepal women 
and their children were Kshatriyas. From these two classes sprang tho 
Kh^s. the military of NepAl, originally a small clan. The Kshatriya sons 
of Brahmans took their fathers’ gotras. The practice was in use when 
Mr. Hodg.son (a.d. 1836) was in Nep41. It explains how, at other times 
and in other places, Kshatriyas have BrAhman gotras.^ The result reads 
like a description of the Brahraanised Khazar or Hiina. The Khas (or 
Agnikulas) thu.s favoured became entirely devoted to the Brahmanical 
system. They agreed to put away old gods, to employ Brahmans, and 
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* .lour. Bpiipjal Sue. (Part II.) 6'-2-S2!. 

® Lewin’s Hill Race;, of South-Ea^t India, 100. 

’ Eewin’s Hill Races of t^outli-East India, 170. 

* Commentaries of Albuquerque, III. 73 -74. 

’ KAnftra Gazetteer, I. 7.5. ” K in^rii Gazetteer, II. 11?. ^ Ilod'tson’s Essays, I. 109. 

* See Government of Inilia Remirds, XLVII. 142. 

®See.Jouin:il As. Soo. Ill. II,-21,?. It follows that actual anil imt mystic sonship as 
pup^csted by Or. Biilber is the source of Kshatrlva gofnis. I- not this sam*' actual 
• orulnp tlic ba-is of lie ancient rivalry between Brahmans and Ksb.itriia- i 
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to bpare the cow. For the re^t they ^vere not scrujiulottb.* The Khab 
lang-uage became Hindi. Their habit.s idea.s and speech merged in those 
of the Hindu.” Other military tribes the Guriiiigs and the Mag'or.s 
became less completely Hindu than the Khas and were not allowed to 
wear the thread. In all practical aiiel soldierly respects the Hindni.sni 
of the Khas is free from disqualifying juinctilios.'* These Gurkhas and 
Kh;is seem an object lesson from which to learn what manner of man 
was the Buddhist Kushan or the BrahTiian Hiina who spread across 
India to the sea and across the sea to Sokotra. East Africa, Ceylon. Java, 
Sumatra. Siam. Cambodia, and Borneo. Hindus mainly because Hinduism 
was in fashion, because their leaders, glamoured by the magic skill of the 
rival evangelists, had adopted Buddhism or Brahmanism, in all practical 
and soldierly respects they were free from disqualifying restrictions, 
seeing in foreign service nothing but the prospect of glory and spoil, borne 
along hy the indomitable confidence in each other which gro-^vs out of 
national integrity and gnccess.t 

The view that the Rajputs, and among the Rajputs even the Gohels. 
the highest of Hindu wawlors, may he foreigners of not more than 150n 
years' standing, though not new, is doubtless strange. Still it is to be 
remembered that for Hindus the fight with I-slam has been the history of 
northern India from the eighth to the eighteenth century. This fight was 
fought by the Rajputs and among the Rajj'Uts. since in the early eighth 
century (a.d. V2o'-7dO) they marshalled under the hill of Chitor to with¬ 
stand the Arabs,* notably by the Gohels with whom in dai'iug, in devotion 
to Hinduism, and in .success no tribe of Rajputs can compare .Similarly 
the enthusiasm of the Sikh ennobled the Jat. the success of Shivaji rajsed 
the JIaratha, and the victories of Nepal bare brought honour to the Khfis 
and the Gurkha. The following remarks of ]\lr. HodgsoiJ' regarding 
the modern Gurkha champion throw light on the jiosition of the earlier 
chiV’-'ijiiou the stranger Raj[rtit : ‘‘The Hindus of Nepal, lull ol hate atul 
defiam-o of Islam, regard themselves as the only remaining (lepositorics ot 
undeti’ed national Hinduism. Hence their enthusiasm which burns all 
the ,._--L’cer for a secret consciousness that their particular and as it were) 
personal pretensions as Hindus are anil rnnst be but lowly rated at 
Benares." To the higher ruling families of Rajputs these remarks have 
ceasetl to apply. But among the tribc.s of the Jlfirw.-lr desert in outlying 
parts is a freedom from Hindu restrictions little less coinjlctc than that 
of the Kha.s of to-dav or of the victorious Khazur or Huiui of the fifth ami 
sixth centuric.s. 

The infusion of foreign blood into the merelinnts or traders is not less 
marked than into the fighters. In ^Ve.steiri India tlu' Osvfds and other 


Hiio. Ilf Iiiilia K'-i'iii'iK, XI.VTf, Ifg. 

’Gov. of India Itei-oiiK, Xl.VII. It.'. Hodirmiii iii-t.-, Ditto 11-1 11010 “: » f 
K-iliat-.-i,. a Im- a child hy a Klia- woman tin- child i- called a KBhatii.ta, Inn laiiks 

Its moth.-r, -i'liis ntav ho r.iie soiin-o of tho many Uajput-Jiamed snlidit i~ioiis of 
of ilic lu-.o-i-chiN^ca, Th.j ,1.11 of a Solanki hy u Giii,i|ain worn,111 may haM- hi-oii o 
S-.lanki tlmu.di ra' kin-/ a^ a (Inrjj.ira. ’ Gov. of India Kci-iiriK, XI.\ 11 l-( 

t Guv. of India Itccoi-d^, XLVU. lid. To the-oxanipl.-. in tin- toil niav ho ad 
In Xiii-th .lainii in A.I>. JlIOO "li.-a Chatai-.ingh i-omiu.-nd r'ldar the army -.e 
m irrwiiir local woini-n. The child,.-n among nImm -onn had Hr ihnian,'onie Ila 

- nie'i,t:,or I'aUier', toir. thei- fill med tin- c hu- of Tli-ikars ' I Mew'c ..id GasI 

IJl:, Ilih.tai.n (I’aiiiih Ce-isim paras. t,1] - dd'l'. show-, Imw foingn ti-dea G 1 ' 
Ivixii.'gai-', and Khokkara, were fir^t made Ka.ijnits, -altrrwaiiK ntidii- I-'.-ni ela 
a-d fi'iind a Koreidi onirin. and tinall' iinih 1 Sikh i ule di-eoM-iiil that th'-y 
.hits. 
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leading traders are beyond queetion Rajputs, -rvlio, on tbeir conversion 
to Jainism, gave np figliting for trade. It is not less certain that as 
Rajputs the Osvals and others belonged to the Solanki and other foreign 
invaders of the fifth and sixth centuries. It is almost as fully established 
that the Khatris of Sindh and Multan are strangers, either of Saka or of 
Htina origin. Besides these the trading classes of western India in the 
Bhatia and in the Lohana have tribes of Turk and Afghan origin, who 
only since the beginning of the present century have adopted any show of 
conforming to the leading Hindu rules of life.^ 

If since the seventh century so large a share of the fighters of northern 
and western India have been partly or altogether foreign it would seem 
to follow that among the lower classes the foreign strain must be little 
less strong. The large share of each horde which at its coming already 
held a low position, for as is shown below every horde is a notable 
mixture of classes, would settle as herdsmen cultivators and craftsmen. 
More traces of the original tribe-names may be looked for in the lower 
than in the higher classes as followers are neither so worth converting 
nor so easy to convert as leaders." This trait has been noted above in 
NepM Kangra and Assam. In Assam none but the low and mean 
tolerate the old name Koch. So also with the Gurjjaras of Bombay 
Gujarat. The ruling Gujar families and the soldier element have become 
Rajputs; the cultivators have become Kanbis. Only among the wan¬ 
derers and the Sutars Lohars and other craftsmen does the name Gurjjara 
survive. 

So was it with the Panjab Jats till the religious genius of Nanak and 
the political genius of Ranjit Siugh made the I'lame Jat more honourable 
even than the name Rajput.'* Another influence which increased the 
foreign clement in the lower classes was the defeat of stranger leaders. 
In the Uakhan Gautamiputra about a.p. ISO,-* in Miilwa Siigara about 
a.d.400 (?), in the North-West Provinces Chandragupta A.n. oStb-41;j, in 
the south Panjiib Tasodharmman about a.d. o30. and Srf Harsha in 
Central India and the North-West Provinces between a.i>.(>07 and 617 all 
gained credit from overthrowing, either invading or settled, northerners 
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’ In A.U. 1810 the Loliaiuis are described as Af^bdns whose bcjul-qiiartors were the 
hills between the Indus and Ghazni, The men made their purclui'^e'^ iu the Indian 
market’^. On their return to Bannu thev found their familu"^ and h*‘rds, and started 
for Ghazni, Kabul, and Bukhara. They n turned bringing hor>C'. madder and fruit. 
Burnes’ Bukhara, II. 416. It is strange that men of the same tribe should now {a.i>. 
180!h he so numerous in Boinltay, both as Vaislinava Hindus and Khoja Musalmiins. 

-In Kiingra ((hizetteer, 11. 31) the Sidhs or mi^Mouarie" gained great 

influence over the rtjts though not over the iieojfle. 

Though iu RajpiitAna are many Jat-^ and a few ,Tat-niled state'i the superioricy of 
the Rajput over the Jat is admitted in that h-nue of fifth and sixth century emupierors. 
In the Tanjab where the later Gujar has freely mixed with the elder Jat. even in the 
northern Raiijah where the Sikh influence is weak, no line divhhs the Jat from the 
Uajput, (Gurjaranwala (.Tazetteev, 31.) The hoine-iarth of the isikh i'. in the soulh- 
(a^t I’anjah the land between the KAvi and Sutlej Oximes' Bukhara. III. With the 

ri^c of the Sikhs to power both Mn-alm.in and Hindu heeame Sikh. Sir A. Burnes 
imlices With a'-tunishmeiit the develupinent of a''poeial hikh t_\p.‘ of faee, llu-, was 
douiitlr>s duo to the nia-'teriuij: Jat element. How mueh the Jat asceuduiiey lias 
helped the luixturo of cla-es is 4iown hy the faet that a w-man of an\ ea-te may 
b\c with a Jat a^ hir. wife, (Raj. Gaz I. 161.) In Kaiiuu'a, prohaldv hu au^ehuthnames 
are I’ljuaUv a'-smiiption'-, no di’'tim’tiiin i? made hetwts*n Jut and lvaj\'ut. ^ 

^ SiCunil Tnieruational Congres-, 311. (huitamiputrabroke the ^'aka-, Yaxauas, and 
Hahuivas au-l ?lemnn'd the confusion of the tour ca''te'?. 
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and preventing or putting a stop to the confusion of caste. After each 
of these reverses a certain number who had risen to high positions 
would be lowered to be helot craftsmen,i be drafted or seek refuge among 
hill and other unsettled tribes, or be forced into the lowest layers of the 
unclean.* The beauty of the Dakhau Chambhar, the fairness of the 
Gujarat Dheda, and the swarms of Chamars or leather-workers in the 
Panjiib suggest that these classes have been largely recruited from 
defeated foreigners.® With the northerners leather work must have been 
a great industry as leather was used both for clothes and for hangings. 
The Chinese ti-aveller Suug-Tnn (a.d. 519 ) in Bolor, that is Balti or Little 
Tibet, found the people wearing leather,* Of the drafting of beaten 
northeners into hill and forest tribes examples have been given above. The 
skill of the Gurjjaras as bowmen, which appears in Chapotkata Strong- 
bow, the Sanskrit form of the Gurjjara stockname Chavada, would seem to 


’ Mr. Hodgson notes and is surprised at the low or helot position of craftsmen in 
Nepdl. The "feeling that a certain degradation attaches to the practice of a craft is wide¬ 
spread prtjhahly it is universal. Its basis is the fact that prisoners taken in w’ar and 
other slaves are generally set to work as craftsmen. Originally all craft work is slave 
work. The helot craftsmen called Tajiks in Samarkand and other Central Asian towns 
are Persian slaves (Jl. Royal As. .Soc. XX. 42(>). In A.n. 1221 on the conquest of Khiva 
or Urgandj the Mongols sent the arti.sans and skilled workmen to their head-quarters in 
Karakorum in the north centre of Mongolia (Howorth's Mongols, I. So). In the Kdngra 
hills most craftsmen belong to the degraded class of Kolis (Kdngra Gazetteer, I. 98-98). 
Among the Xilgiri Todas the only craftsman is the Kota, a degraded beef-eating 
blacksmith (Jl. Madras Lit, and Sc. (1888-89), 169). Koli in some places means weaver. 
That a brass-worker is a Kdsar (Jhelam (iazetteer, 74), that Jhelam carpenters are 
Turkhans, that Kachh and north Gujardt carpenters and calico-printers are Takkars, 
and that a weaver is a Salli or Sdlwi or a Khatri are traces of the law that after defeat 
foreign tribes formerly in command were forced to become craftsmen. This experience 
seems to be the recurrence, perhaps it is the basis, of the legend that the original 
Kshatriyas, abandoning the struggle as hopeless, sought safety as craftsmen from the 
religious persecutions of the antique Paraslmrdm. The slave stain explains the feeling 
of degradation that attaches to the Jingars or saddle-workers apparently foreigners of 
the Sangdr tribe, and, in spite of their claims to be Brahmans, to the Panchdls. The 
widespread slavery of a mild household t\pe, the residt of famines almost as much as of 
war, must have helped the mixing of foreigners and locals Tod (AnniilN of Rajasthan, I, 

1 77) say.s the hussie {rust or settler) is a slave in the mildest sense, one who in distress 
sells his liberty. The master cuts off his slave’s top-knot as a mark of bondage. These 
slaves can be pa-'sed from one owner to another like cattle. The custom is commonest 
in the desert. Every great man in the desert has bis husste. Shidm Singh of Pokam had 
200 hitsstps who died fightingthc Slar.dthds. All cla.sscs including Brahmans and Rajputs 
become hussies (coinjiarc Ditto, II. 2.>6). Even witliout the loss of liberty the Brdhinan 
books laid down that any one who made a living by the practice of a craft forfeited his 
place among the higher classes. According to the Maluihh.nfrata (Muir’s .^anskrit Texts, 
I. .307) ‘He who abandoning his own work does the work of a Sudra is to be regardeil as 
a 8adra and is not to be asktd to a fe-ast.’ 

-Compare under Chaehli the Brfdmian or Brahmanist ruler of Alor (A, u. 610 - 660) 
the .lats Were degraded so that they had no distinction of great and small. They were 
nuule to work as menials being jilloweil neither to ride nor to wear ricli clothes. Elliot’s 
History, I. 1S7. This degradation of the .lats was still enforced in a.p. 712. 

An abiindunee of Chamars is not eouHned to the Panjih. Large mimhcrs are (Kaj- 
putina Gazetteer, III. 200) found in Alwdr in Rajpiitalna, a place it is to bo noted suited 
for Kushdns overpowered by Chandragupta (A.D. 396 - 416) since it is only about fifty 
miles west of Mathura. That a large mmiber of the deflated e'akas hecaine Chandals is 
suggested by the fact that one of the low- dialects or vihdshas is called either Sakdri or 
Chrinflnlikii. Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, II. 46, 

'•Bears Buddhist Records, I. xc. Marco Polo lA.D. T290) notices great exports of 
leather from Gujardt. Yule’s Edition, II. 328. Compare in Lithuania in the south-east 
corner of the Baltic a colony of Tartars who were brought from the Crimea in A.D 1395, 
almost all of wi,om are tanners, also the great Tartar population of tanners up the Volga 
in south east Russia. How-orth’s Mongols, Part II. Div. I, page 22, 
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have led to tteir being nicknamed BhilB,^ and tbe surnames and tbe 
appearance of several of the Mewar tribes of Bhils seem to point to an 
infusion of Gujar blood. Over great part of western Gujarat and of 
eastern Kathiawir the Kolis, especially the Talabda Kolis, are known to 
have been Meds or Mihiras who belong to the same horde as the Gujars.® 

Between the time of Alexander (b.c. 325) and the time of the Arab 
Musalmans (a.d. 713) seven leading hordes entered India from the 
north-west and west. These were the Yayanas mainly Baktrian Greeks 
from about b.c. 2o0 to 125 ; the Palhavas that is Parthians from about 
B.c. 17iJ to 100; the S'akas of two main hordes the Su-S'akas who 
passed in principally through Sindh from about b.c. 150 to 100 and 
the Yuechis or KushAus who came down the Kabul valley about b.c. 130 ; 
the Kedaras or Little Yuechi who seem to have entered by the Swdt 
valley to Peshawar about a.d. 380 ; the Jne-Jue or Ju4n-Juan, algo called 
Avars, who came down the Kabul valley in the early fifth centm’y; the 
Yetas or Ephthalites that is the White Hiinas or Khazars, apparently 
including the Mihiras or Mers and the Gurjjara.s who entered India 
both from the north-west by the Swat valley and from the west by 
Seistan between a.d. LdO and a.d. 500 ; and the Turks both by the Kabul 
valley and across Sindh between a.d. 550 and a.d. 650. 

Any account of the distribution of the masses of invaders who con¬ 
quered in India, from the Yavanas of b.c. 2U0 to the Turks of a.d. 700, 
requires a statement of the elements that go to make a horde and of the 
travel-changes which affect the horde before it reaches its journey’s end. 

Even before it staris the horde is complex. It includes at least two 
elements a higher and a lower, sometimes lords and commons, in other 
cases free and bond. To these two elements are genei-ally added 
neighbour tribes and outside slaves mainly prisoners of war. 

In its start and progi'ess the horde illustrates two forms of motion, the 
swarm and the snowball. Except in the case of the smaller and unsettled 
units, the horde, when it begins to move and dui-ing its progress, does not 
represent the mass even of the fighters of a country. A contingent or 
swarm move.s. the hive remains. This law seems to explain how countries 
over which waves of conquest have passed keep a name which belongs to 
and is known to belong to a layer of long-conquercd inhabitants. In the 
accounts of the classic writers, from the companions of Alexander n.c. 337 
to Pliny A.D. 77, the same tribe-names remain in the same localities. 
This may bo partly due to the large extent to which the later writers 
compiled from earlier sources. Still the same result appears in Indian 
writers. Soghdiana is Soghd, Baktria is Balkh, the western Gaudhtira is 
Kandahar, INIaigiana i.s hlerv, and xkiiana is Herat. So also in spite of 
the floods of conquest that have passed over them the names Tokharisttin 
and Kushdn remain in use. Again iu India the Gnjars and other 
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' Compare Blulmrfl the M.irw.ir cajiital of tlie Gurjjaras and Charapa Bliil that is the 
Gnrijai'.a CiiApa or Chavada the founder of Cliampanir. 

- Of tlie many posjihle and aiqrAreiitly tnie deriviitions o£ the name Koli one in use iu 
Kangra seems to c.xplain a portion of its meaning iu Gujarat, In the Kan^rra hills 
tlie term Kola or Koli uieauiiig a bastard U applied to the lower classes (Gazetteer, 
Vart II. 42 - 431, who have to some extent adopted Hindu ways especially in the matter 
of refraining from eating the cow. It is also applied in Kulu to people from Hindustan 
who have lo.-t caste by marrying low caste local women. The Jleds may have lost 
their name iu oonspqieuice of marrying with women of unsettled local tribes. Among 
tribes whoso position is on the herder bttw*etn Kajputs and Kolis may be noticed in 
Ktthiiwur tiie Vahis .Tetvas and Mei-s. KAtUidwitr Gazetteer. 130. 
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tribes of Rajputs have passed south and east but mainly as swarms 
leaving traces in tbe Panj:ib and in Sindh where they made their first 
settlements. The continnance of portions of tribes in their original seats 
increases the complexity of the later hordes who generally carry on with 
them a share of what remains of the earlier settlers. The practice was 
the same in the case of the more northern tribes. In a.d. 37.5 when the 
Huns conquered the Alani on the Don, though the bulk of the Alani 
joined the Huns and p.issed on, a share remained.' In a.u. 7.30 when 
the Patzinaccs were driven out of the Volga country by the Uzes part 
stayed and mixed with the Uzes, part marched west." So in India the 
great Kushan horde (B.c. 50) brought with them from Baktria S'akas as 
well as Kushans. In the passage through Kabul they were joined 
both by Greeks or Tavanaa and by Palhavas or Parthians. Pinally 
an Indian element was assimilated either from Soghd or from the 
Kabul valley.^ The great fifth century horde was even more complex 
than the Kushans. White Hunasof Khazar race, but known as Yetas or 
Ephthalites, from the north of the Jaxartes joined with a swarm from 
the long settled Kushans of the Oxua valley, together leading the 
discomfited Juan-luans or Avars, who after advancing from Central 
China in the late fourth century, and driving Kitolo the last of the 
Kushans out of Baktria had recoiled discomfited by the strength of 
Behram Gor’s (a.d. 420 - 410) defence. In addition to these, after the 
ruin of Sassaniau power by the White Huna emperor Khttshnawaz 
(-4..D. 470-48U), came an army of Khazars or Mihiras from the south-west 
of the Caspian, and finally, after entering the Swut valley, contingents 
were received of Kushans from Kabul and of Kedaras or Little 
Yeuchi from Peshawar. 

Snowball-like the horde rolls on gathering to itself the beaten and the 
shelter-seekers, so that when in warm India it stops to melt and to spread 
the snowball adds many elements to the local population. If the 
leader of the fresh armies defeats the local rulers he takes their place. 
As a rule, aftes' the needed baptism of Hindu sound, his own stock-name or 
the name or title of the tribe he leads becomes the name of the ruling 
tribe. But in certain cii-es prudence or religion may suggest tho pleasing 
of the conquered, and the name, or at least the ancestry, of the conquered 
is adopted as the conqueror’s own. Of the tribes that have coine under 


' DeGtiiL'iK'’ Hun-, Ilf. H)2. - Ditlulgiu's’ Hun-, II. ,")10. 

- IliXlU'. Aci'onhnir to a .-omewliat <lnu))tful -tatenn-nt in StralaiT tiim* (n.C. 60) 
O.'uiimneliaiii in Nnmi-niatir 1,’luoniclt*, VIII, lanvuatrt* of the peiijile uf .Sughii 

hafi atiiiiits with the dialM-t- ef nerth India. I'he euin- uf .Mua- (u.e. IZd) the fuiinder 
uf the i’aitl.i.ni dwia-ts uf Taxda in the I’anjAii lia\e a Tali leveiid and an elephant 
huinpol I’ull and luer Fiidu- iDittu. X7, 3S, and 103) and thu-, uf .Muas’ -ueees-urs Aze- 
and - h. ar the llind\i name A-j.a Varma .Dittu, llO). I’ARi IIIAX ; Tlie I’arthian 

eleim-iit i- the name- uf Zurua-trian uudde—es un th(‘ Kn-h.in (uiins e-i>eri:ill_\ uf llu\i-hka 
(A.II,I Ui (C'uniiiiivham Aridi. Mirv. l!ej>, lll.lii. IlllEEK ur VavAX.V iuHneiice mu-tha\e 
alfeeted the Ku-li.i’i- liefiiri' they started -uulh trum Bidkli (IS.C. Igin. I’ruhaldt Greek- 
Were with tin m and muie Greek- wunM juii, prum the two eumpiered Greek state- un,' in 
Kahnl ah-uidied uhuut \,0. 0 hy Knjul.i Kadphi-e-, the uther in the I’antAh ah-urhed 
aliunt A.I) 1)\ Vema Kadphi-e-. Tlie Greek intlueni'e i- -hewn h_\ the adujitmn uf Greek 
cods and Greek ruin legend-e-peeially by Kaidshka (a.d. 7S). (Gnnniiieham Arch. Sur. 
Kep. HI. 3 ; Kuiii. Chrun. 'Ihird Series, 110-11 I.) A Greek element i- also -hewn by the 
fact that in la-tern India Kushan invasiims are known as Vavana invasions. S'akvs : 'Ihe 
S'akas and Knslian- were practically the same even in Baktria and wlien tlie KuslnViis 
overcame tlie earlier or Sn-S'aka conquerors of western India they seem to have been 
more j'enorallv known a- Sakas than as Ku-hlins. (Guuninebam Nmn, Cbron. Tliird Seri, s, 
VIII. 213.) 
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the invader’s power some ns allies or Ijecanse their submission is im]ierfeet 
may keep tlieir old names. Some, perhaps most, will adopt the conqueror’s 
tribe as their own tribe preserving'their former tribe or stock name ns a 
subdivision. Again detachments of the conqiiei’ing swarm will start on 
their own account and perhaps pass under the overlordship of some 
neighbouring chief and accept his tribe name cherishing their own as a 
subdivision. Or, once more, others of the newcomers may prefer their 
own stock or leader’s name to the horde name and form what seems a 
separate tribe though admitting their relationship to the whole horde. 
It is the importance attached to stock names that has made it so easy 
and so common for smaller divisions to adopt the name of some newcomer 
or of some waxing local tribe while still cherishing their stock name as 
their true name. 

When the new horde is melted and spread change is by no means at 
an end. Famine war and slavery the three great shifters are seldom idle, 
and the intermixture of men and women of different classes is ceaseless. 
The weak seek shelter under the name of the strong. Fugitives arrive 
and enter the tribe of the ruler. A young tribe waxes and gathers 
recruits; an old tribe wanes and its members desert. What traces of so 
confused a blending and interv/eaving of strains do the tribes preserve ? 
What traces do the people preserve even after the tribe loses itself in the 
caste ? The trace is the subdivision. Except in the case of irregular 
marriages where the son takes the name of his mother’s tribe the sub¬ 
division as a rule is a correct guide either to the original tribe or to the 
stock of the holder. The tribe subdivision is not always a correct guide 
since a stock or a tribe may lower its own name to be a subdivision and 
adopt the name of its overlord’s tribe as its own tribal name. In such 
a case a new overlord may come and the name of his tribe may be adopted 
as a new tribe name. Then the name of the last overlord’s tribe becomes 
a subdivision ousting the trace of the original and true stock or tribe 
name. Unlike the tribe subdivision little certainty attaches to tho 
meaning of a caste subdivision. When a common calling welds a group 
of tribes and stocks into a caste its virtue passes out of the stock or 
tribe name. The new calling name takes the place of the tribe name and 
the subdivision may ho either the oi'iginal stock name or the name of 
the tribe of the la.st of a set of overloi'ds. It follows that in the case of 
a caste subdivision, even when it is a tribe or stock name, the chance is 
not great that tho name of the subdivision is the name of the original 
tribe or stock of its members. Though his subdivisional name may fail 
to establish the original tribe of the holder the record of subdivisions is 
a work of the highest value. Such excellent tables of subdivisions is 
are published in the last (a.d. 1891) census reports for the Panjab and tho 
Central Provinces illustrate the distribution of tribes, restore old 
ruling names of whom all other trace has disappeared, and establish 
early tribal relationships which later interest or rivalry has blotted 
out. 

Objection has been taken to General Cunningham’s identifications of 
several of the invading hordes of the centuries before and after the 
Christian era on the score of the variety of names he associates with the 
same tribe. How far General Canningham's identifications are final i.s 
di)uhtful. But the principle he accepted that the same tribe may be 
known by sev'eral distinct names is correct. Among the main causes 
why a tribe is known by more than one name are neighbours' names, 
nieknaines, leaders’ names, uuJ luck names. Neighbours know the 
B Zlbl-jS 
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portion of a tribe or nation whic-li lives next their own border and they 
apply that name to tribe.s whose proper names are distinct.^ Thus the 
Tibetan tribes, who have no general name for their country or people, 
are called Gjuirungs a word that means in Tibetan alien-leading ; to the 
Chinese these same tribes are known as Sifan that is Westerners.- The 
wanderers between tho Caspian and the Altai Mount:iins tvhom the 
Russians call Kirgiz, are (except the Khokand Kirgiz) known to them¬ 
selves as Kasitks and to the Chinese as Bouronts."’ 

Again neighbours or strangers in whose lands a tribe or a horde 
settles change the triltes’ original name so as to give it a meaning in 
their own language. The law of meaning-making works by the help 
either of tho pun that is sound samenes.s or of translation that is sense 
sameness.^ Or tho neighbour cither gives the newcomer a name 
dc.scriptive of what strikes him as the newcomer'.s spcL-ial characteristic ; 
or applies t<J him the name of some legendary tribe which in some 
leading feature tho nowcomcr resentbles.' Again a name may be 
imposed upon and adojited by a tribe which is little more than a 
nieknarnc. 8o the ilarathas were known as Gheniras that is robbers 
and Chavadii the softened form of Chapa was easily smoothed into Chor 
or thief. The widely applied term Kasak seems to have its origin in 
the Arab for a robber or wanderer.'' Once more a tribe may take as its 
own either the personal or the stock name of its leader. In this way 
the Marathas were c.alled Shiv.ijis, the Wliite Hun.as Yetas or 
Ephthulites, a division of tho Cusses or Os were called after Scljuk, and 
a brauch of tho Scljiiks were called Osmanlis.’ Similarly the Zagatais 
are mamed after the second son of Changhiz Kluiu (.\.n. 11G3 - 1237), the 
biogays alter N.agaia (\.i>, 12t)0), .and the Uzbeks after Uzbeg Khan 
(a.li, loOo).'’ Even a dream may ehange tho natne of a great tribe. 


’ CompaTo Hfiwm-th .Tour, Ktlui. So.-v. (K. S.) I. if?. 

* Horlg'oii ui Giiv. Sol. XL\ II. 170. .Jour. A-. S'W. VI. Tom. II, page 310, 

^ The rliange of IvUazur or other trihe iiaiu.* iiit.t Gurjiara horil-ineu ami the twUt- 
ing of Oh.'ipa, Cholaiu, asid ot.hor Aguikul.i -took nam.'- iiitowonb yith Hindu iuo.uun;;8 
are example., of thi- priietioe. Alla-runi kv.D. lOill, Sarlmn’- Kditiou, I. 2'.>S / notes 
that name- rhanir,. undi-r tiro., inllurnees ; traii-killou and natural and artitkn.il altera¬ 
tion. Hindu-, hr -:nintriitioiiallv rh.uivr nanir- so a- to hair a- mauv uords as 
possible on which to tier thr rulr-and art- of thrir rt\lUologv. Snhandhu's Vasa- 
vadatt i (Hall - I.dltion. 2.)) in which inrrv wind has two iiuanhigs is an example of 
this Hindu innrnuiti. I’unmng name rliangr- were as popular with thr Cliine-c as 
with the Hindu-. About A.n, /-(I a Cldur-.' riu]H’ror in reward for their da-h in battle 
changed the tribe name < tuiitour into Houighour the Sweeping Hawks. I'arker's A Thon- 
eand \ ear- of the TaHars, 277. 

^ ‘ S‘i the old name k uk'iia wa- applied to Hunas and to Ka-lm'- S\rlan-Vrahs (A.D. 
G3) beeau-e like the leg, iidari I ak-ita thev were f.ilr-skiutu (1 lior-emeii. Similarly the 
fifth eeiituri inead.'rs -, em to have been e.ilh d Natrk- j'erhap- maiidy from a tiereoness 
of temper and ;i Ut structivi ues-wlih h were the charaete'in-ties of tlie legendary snake; 
people. 


The word Kazak has no rare sign’ifirance. It is a|)plied to Tnrki-h tril),‘S and to 
felaisoftln 1 kranie Dou and \ olga. The O.-tte- rail tlie t'iria-'ian- Kaz.ak, Kirgiz 
Kazak- wa re T -1,, who on the d, ath of .Mud Khair vetin d to the TVhite Horde eaUing 
tliem-elve- Kazak- or waiides’er-, Howoitli'- Mongols, I'art 11. l)ii. I. ji.ige (I. 

^ Kphrhalite 1- 1 e-ta i-U-lo. f,f whieh N'etti t.he tlr-t half i-the leniie of theroial 
family. ^ In Arable Haiathal Ina- the seii-e of rohher. In ihi- ea-e the tiihe eharaeter is 
the original of the g.-neial word, 

* Howorth .lour, Etlin, Sor. 
biv. I. page n. 


(N. K). I. 29-30 .and II. SC, 91, 92; Mongols, Pt. 11. 
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Among the Afghans in consequence of a dream the Ahdallis took the 
name of Duranis.^ 

The simplest horde has two main divisions corresponding in some cases 
to Lords and Commons and in other cases to bond and free. Among the 
Rarthians the Parnians or Dahse wore a royal tribe who formed a rigid 
aristocracy.- Of the ordinary Parthlans oidy a small portion were free, 
the rest were slaves.^ Among the Kirgiz near lake Issykkul north of 
the Jaxartos a lower layer stays near the lake throughout the year and' 
a higher class go to the hills in the hot weather.* ** So in the Ktingra 
valley in the Himalayas the lower class Gttjar stays in the plains ; the 
higher goes to the hills.® A similar distinction is the origiu among the 
Kiigiz and other tribes of the White and Black divisions, those who have 
and those who have not a noble class.'’ Besides these main divisions 
the tribe includes many clan or stock elements. Among the Kirgiz 
wanderers between the Caspian and the Altai mountains these family 
stocks are carefully jireserved. From generation to generation they serve 
as a guide to mark the many and separate elements of which the tribes of 
the Altai are formed." Changiz Khan (-\.d. Hs 7 -1236) raised the name 
of the Bida his own clan or stock to the highest rank.^ Western Indian 
history furnishes two examples of the leaders’ stock cr clan name gaining 
importance, the Chiipa or Chaura a leading Gttjar stock, and Jiivla the 
family name of the great Toramana (a. n. 4.50-512) and Mihirakula 
(a.d. 612-575 ?), the leaders of the White Huaas. 

Unless under special pressure from famine or from war the horde is at 
starting the swarm of a single tribe the bulk of whom remain in the hive.* 
After the first success the swarm is joined by at least a section of the 
conquered and by shelter-soekors. It then passes on snowball-like 
increasing in mass as it moves. When Cyaxares (b.c. 633) canto from 
Khonisau he was at the head of a Skythian horde. He passed along the 
.south of the Caspian and entered Media then under another branch of 
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* Elphi>tonc’s Ktibul, Second Edn., II. 05. 

^ Kncy. liiit, IX. Ed. lVi’>ia, 58S. ^ Jour. As. Sor. Vf. Tom. II. page 327. 

** Ha\vlins*'irs Eartliia, -AO, • Kangra CJazettbcr. 

*Jour. A'i. ^or. VI. Tom. TI. ]iagc 321. The Kiwak call their own iu*l)les White 
and tlicir connnon petiplc Black Bones. Ditto ditto. In the Mongol empire the 
White Bones or upper classes were the descendants of Changiz. The\ wore the salt 
of the lump, the iron in the blood, the steel head of the wuoilen spear, lloworth*® 
Mongols, Part II. Div. I. page 13. 

^ Jour. As. Ser. VI. Tom. II. page 311. ®Dahistiu-i-MazAhib, III. 113 note. 

^ T his eontinuaiiee of the hive explains the persEtenee of triho names attached to place.s. 
Compare in A.p. 56 ) (Taiikh-i-Tabari (837-903 ?) Ml. 51S) XaushirvtOi (a.d. 537-579) 
advancing to Balkli and con*piering the countries of Hiatilah, Ghovjistan, and Tukhari* 
stan. As late as a.d. 743 the Getes (Yethus or Kusluins) de>iOendants of the old 
Yueehi from BaktriAua and the countries near the Indus sent trilnite to the emperor 
of China (DeCjuigncs’ Huns, I. Part II. page 502). In A.D. 7o0 the Pat/inaees ^rere 
driven out of the country of the Volga and Ural by the Czes (Ghoz/) and Kha/ars. 
Part stayed and mixed ^\ith the Uzes : part presse<l west (noGuigiies' Huii'', If. Part II. 
610). In A.D. 1236 the king uf Hungary >ent Julian a D'miiniean friar t«i Great Bul¬ 
garia or Great Huiiirarv iiortli ef the Ca'*pmn to see if it waj« true that it wa> the Huns’ 
country. Julian talked freely with the j)e«»ple who were* known as Ba-'hkirs or Heathen, 
knew the Hungarians hadiuigiated from them | they did not know- where they 
had gone. Howorth's MoinioH, Part II. Div. T. page 05, Compare (iihhon (Detdine 
and Fall, I. 325): The names iievmam ntly attached to numerous districts and towns in 
Germany prove that thr immediate assailant’s of the Roman Em])ire though called 
nalifms were generally *'nK armies or colonies of the tribes or coufedera’.iea Wkine<.l the 
parent jmrtion of which still remained at home. 
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Skytlis. These he partly absorbed partly drove on to Assyria^ In the 
great Skythian invasion of Parthia in h.c. 125 the invading horde included 
Massagetse Khorasmii and others from the lover Oxus : Dahae including 
Parni Pisuri and Xanthii from Hyrkania : and Tokhari from the Upper 
Jaxartes. The conquered came led by the conquerors.® In a.d. 240 
the Vandals passed through Poland and South Russia careless vrhom 
they met. The Bastai-n® and Venedi first opposed them and the flower 
of their youth either from choice or compulsion swelled the Gothic 
army.^ The great hordes that swept across Europe in the fourth century 
included Alans, Goths, Huns, Sueves, and Vandals.^ In a.d. 375 when 
the Huns conquered the Alani on the Don the bulk of the Alani joined 
the Huns and passed on.^ About a.d. 600 the Avars overcame the Sabiri 
and carried them west with them.® DeGuignes mentions about the 
eighth century a horde in the Crimea with Khazars as leaders, Turks 
as free followers, and Huns as slaves.'^ When (about a.d. 1180-1200) 
Changiz Khan conquered a province in Centi-al Asia he was careful 
to allow no harm to be caused to life or property. He set some of his 
own and some local men to keep order and took the rest with him. 
When they saw how well he protected them the conquered supported 
Changiz Khan heart and souU; the first to yield were the Turks and like 
a snowball the united forces rolled across Asia. Every tribe that was 
beaten joined Changiz’s army as the beaten joined Napoleon and in early 
days joined the Roman.* 

Not only did the conquered support the conquerors but p.artly as a 
precaution they wore placed in the van of the army. The descriptions 
of noseless hairless demon-faced Tartars in the great Mongol raids into 
Europe and also into India surest that swarms of the lowest class 
were sent ahead as scouts and foragers. The Russian General 
Skobeloffi’s (a.d. 1876) scheme for invading India by sending the Central 
Asian rabble contingent to meet the first attack of tho British is illus¬ 
trated by the Avars in a.d. 4.50 putting tho Winidi or Wends in front of 
them so that tho Wends were threatened in front and rear.i'* and, in 
a.d. bjOO, by the Kathayans forcing all Chinese guilty of offences to 
act as their skirmishers.* * An example of the mixed character of hordes 
occurs in A.D. 1141 in the army brought by the Khan against Sultan 
Sangar of Persia in which were Turks. Chine.se, Khataians, and others.** 
Similarly about A.D. 1300 tho Nukdaris, called after Nigudar grandson 
of Chagatai, arc describcKl .as a mbblc of all sorts including Mongols, 
Turkom.ans, Turks, and Shuls.*'* In a.d. 1825 tho Samarkand Uzbeks 
included Kipdiaks, Kara Kalpaks, and Chinese Muslims.** 

These details of the constitution of Central Asian hordes explain two 
notable characteristics of northern invasions of India ; tho large number 
of tnbes and the diverge types of men in the horde. These types vary from 
the rrgly low class slave and criminal who docs much of the skirmishing and 
foraging to the liandsoirre noble-miiidod loaders whurtr any people might 


1 llawliiison’» Hrroilotns, 1,408-410. ® R.wlinvin V P.irtlii.a, II 7 , [js, 

® (tiblHMi’s Drcline and Fall, I, 300. * YiiU-’s Cathay, 11. 310. 

Gihbiiii’s Dwliiie and FAill, III. I(!2. " Ilc.worth .1. U. A. .‘'oi-. XX 7 I 8 . 

^ DeGuifUii's’ linns, I. Part II. oOti, ."lOT, AOO, .0)0. Y'lilry Marco ro],,, 1 Uio 
’ Howorth's Mongols, Part II. Div. I. 13. 1" Jour. U, A. Soc. XXI. 7S7 

Parker’s A Thousand Years of the 'Tartar-., 330. 

*® .Jonr. R, A. boo. (X. s.) XIV. 144 note 1. 

** Ynk’s Marco Polo, I. Od. n Joni. Ro\. A,, bur. VII. 3.jt>. 
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welcome as their rulers.^ In the firet great horde (d.c. 150-100) whose 
highest representative was Kanishka, the glory of the Kushans, the 
founder of the a.d. 78 or S’aka era, were the S'akas of the Dahee and Su 
divisions and the Kushan or great Ynechi with contingents and leaders 
from the Yavanas, the Baktrians or Balhikas and the Parthians or 
Palhavas and Kshaharatas, and with Madras and Jartrikas or Jats, 
a varied horde hut on the whole larger fairer and greater-hearted 
than the Indian nations whom they conquered. In the second great 
northern inroad, which lasted from about a.d. 400 to a.d. 550, were the 
Jue-Jue or Juan-Judn. identified by some authorities with the A.vd.r8, 
a strongly Chinese tribe probably used mainly as skirmishers. With 
the Juan-Juan were associated contingents from the Kushan or Great 
and the Kedara or late Little Yueehi. Over these as leaders were the 
White Hunas or Yetas, also known as Khazars and Mihiras, among 
the handsomest most refined and fearless races that ever entered India. 
The third great swarm, beginning from the later sixth and passing throngh 
the seventh into the eighth century was the Turk with whom seem to have 
joined fresh advances of Khazars, Kediiras, and even Kushdns.^ So mixed 
a snowball in melting added many strange elements to the people of the 
land where it rested. Of the rule that the conquered should accept 
the conqueror’s tribe name and lower their own name to be a subdivision 
or a surname instances occur both in Central Asia and in India. In 
Ferghana the name of the dominant Uzbegs has been assumed by the 
various other Turk and Tartar elements which in successive waves had 
before the Uzbegs swept over or occupied this region for more than 2000 
years.® Similarly in south-west Rajputana Chapas, Chohans, Mallas, 
and Pai-amiiras are returned as divisions of the last conquerors the Rdhtors, 
and Mora and Sodhas appear as divisions of the former conquerors the 
Pai-amiu-as.^ This does not imply that all the tribes named are of the 
same descent. As these tribes represent successive waves of conquest, 
from the ^lallas in the first century before Christ to the Rahtors in the 
early eighteenth century, it seems reasonable to infer that, on their 
eoiKjuest l)y the newcomers, the caidier holders have been allowed to join 
the tribe of the conquerors as a sulxlivision. That the Mors and the 
Sodhiis are returned as divisions of Paramaras does not show that either 
of them is of the Paramara stock. All it proves is that the Mors and 
Sodhas at some time have taken shelter under the name of Paramara.® 
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1 The olomciits amt influourcs wliicli Barnes in .V.D. 1810 noticed (Bolli.lra, I. 273) as 
c.nising such variety among the people of Bohli.ira wore similar to the elements and 
influences which iitfectcda section of any one of the Indu-invading hordes. The Uzbek 
of Bokhara was hardly to he recognised as a Turk or a Tartar. The Kokandi was less 
ehanged. The people of Orgnnj, the ancient Kliarism were harsh-featured with foot- 
higli sheepskin hats. Bussian, Chinese, Hindu, Jew, Armenian traces were transmitted 
hy slates. 

- Of the trihos included in the gre.at hordes the Alahahh.irata mentions Sakas and 
Yavanas heli'iiig the king of Kanihija, ami Kir.Uas, t’alhavas S'akas and Y.ava;ia3 
arc inclmhsl in the tribe- cojaiucreil hy N.ikula. .1. ll. A. roc. XXI. 210 - 250. In the 
army of Nalidpana (A.D. 130), tlw irrcat S'aka or i'ahlava comiucror of M.dwa and the 
north Dakhan, were KshaharAtas, t'ahlavas, S'akas, and \avaiia.s. Jour. B. B. K. A. Soc. 
VIII. 23(:. ■' Enev. Brit. IX. Edn., Ferghina. 

' T.kI’-. .\imals, T. 800 and IT. 29(1 - 2ii7, 301 - 303; Has Mala, I. 291. 

® The Moris have been stipposcd to he a trace of the uiieient Maiirta- (n.c. 319-19/), 
The close conni'ction of tlu- sotcntli and/'ighth century Moris/if t hit'ir with certain 
hiam h/.s of Hunas and (inr j)iiiMs makes it prolud.le that tlaw belong to the Mods or 
Mihii.is who forme/1 :i Ica/iing elein/’nt in the great White Huiia horde of late fifth 
/’/ ntui'v in\.i/lei.'. 
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That the conqueror takes the name of the conquered may be due 
either to the complex constitution of the eonqirering horde or to the 
fact that the tribal and direct followers of the leader form only a 
small .section of the whole horde. So in Baktria the later conquerors 
(a.d. 380-G.50'), the Juan-Juan White Hiiua and Turk, seem to have 
been anxious to sink their own name and to continue the honoured title 
of Kushan. This persistence of the name Kushiin may have been 
because, though all the troubles and conquests between the fourth and 
the seventh century, the bulk of the people in Herat, Merv, Baktria, and 
Tokharistan or the Oxus valley remained Kushan. That conquerors 
Were anxious to claim connection with early rulers is shown by Alberuni's 
(a.d. 10:30) Pal kings of Kabul who though probably Turks the conquerors 
of White Hiinas, claimed descent from the great Kushan Kanishkar 
(a.d. 78). Soil! Bajputana the genealogies of the Sesodias, who are 
p)robably Mihiras of the .seventh and eighth centuries, go back to 
Kanaksen, A.D. Ho, the same Kaniahka. Similarly in Kathiawar many 
tribe histories, perhaps attracted by some traditional sameness of race, 
claim for the tribe an origin in the great Kanaksen who sat in Krishna's 
throne at Dwiirka.^ Certain tribes, among them the Malavas and the 
Kathis, have been specially successful in inducing their conquerors to 
ado]it their names. The Malavas seem to be Alexander's (inc. 32r)) 
!Malloi of ilultiln, who, in the first century before Christ, led by the 
iSu-S'akas who adopted the name Malava, conquered Malwa and founded 
the Vikrama or Malava era of u.c. 57. The Kathis seem to be Alexander's 
Kathaioi of the south Panjab, who, after remaining at rest for over 800 
years, seem, under late Hi'ina or early Turk leadership, to have passed 
south to esefnic the eighth ecntuiy Arabs. How many Northerners have 
sought shelter under the nante Kathi is shown by the list of subdivisions 
which includes Babruis, Cbohans, Chavailas, Ilunas, Jobaliyas Or 
Jattvalas, Khachers, Makwanas, Ilahtors, Vadels, and Walas.- The 
assumption by the conqueror of the name of the conquered seems an 
extieme case of the usual Hindu practice of the newcomer adopting tho 
history and the ancestors of the local tribe. The object seems religious 
to prevent tho STi or Luck of the conquered becoming hostile and to 
woo "he local fortune to be the newcomer's bi-ide. Insianctis of this 
beliet rtfc quoted below under Gnjar. Tlie Panjiib earth-brijther or 
hhwnWKt'i the name under which the strtniger is iidmittcd to a village 
community jn’obably has its origin in a similar scru])le. They settled mo 
ns a brother the stranger says.* 


^ Aiiimls (Third 1, 17^^. 

" .lour. (icit. Sue. II, 5^-00 ; Wc-'tt'ru Iiuliri, I.*)!. Tlio stroii" Avartlnya 

f'l* Avar, that •■IcTucnt in the Kuthi^ ]in>hahly datis from the tiftli eentur\v 

What •'tt, them nio\in;r stmth Mom'. to havr heen not the AMirthi\a elennnt hut a 
Koinan or Turk addition of the seventh or ciirhth eenlurv. The Koinaii strain is also 
I'rt'ordtd anions I’anjiik Doirars, tfujara-^, liolnir'^, and lolwaN. 

•* IhlM t‘'on\ Panjah Geii'-us Para. To the < \ain])le- of the ppr'ti'-tence of trilie names 
in eei'taln lornlitie^ the following ijHtanee>. nia^ I>o afliieil. Some of them, it will be noted, 
Reem due to the coiupp ror takin;i the name of the c<»n([Uered. In A.D. (>30. Hiuen Tj'iang 
found Tu-ho-lo or Tukhar.i iind of tho land on both hanks of the Onus though f<*r 
several eenturie-' the race of Tnkhiirans liad been extinct (Ijeal’N Bu<ldhi■^t JieoonU, I. 37), 
The name of the Gundlniraim lon«( clung to the Kabul \aUev. it ap^iears in I[rcata»u» 
(r.C. 5'20), Ileroflotns fn.c. ISU), and Strabo (u.c. 50) ; it oceurs in lliuen Tsiang 
(A.D. 6 o 0 ); and lasted tilt (a.d. 1020} the time of Mahmud of ( diaznavi. (Pompare 
3lunhurG> Ancient Gnigraphy, 1. 23S, 30.) < >ther iintaiiceB of the ju'actice are the Arsiks 
takiuix fB.c. 240) the name Parthian, the Yuechi (b.c. 14(1) taking the name Paktrian, 
the Mu-haU of south Kus^ia beoouiiiig Kaptcliaks or Kamaus, the Russiana taking the 
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Of the changes that take place after the snowball is melted those due 
to famine war slavery and conversion are perhaps the chief. That 
dependents take the tribe name of their patrons is a common Indian 
practice which may explain some of the instances of hill-tribes and 
degraded cla.sses bearing Rajput tribal names.^ Again the mixture of 
men of a higher class with women ‘of a lower class tends to form a new 
subdivision in the woman’s tribe. So the division Rathor or Sohuiki 
among Gujars may only mean that the divi.sion is the re.sult of an 
irregular marriage between a Gujar woman and a Rajput.- 

The Me war famine of A.d. 1717® may be cited as an instance of the 
confusion of caste caused by famine. In that famine according to Tod 
the ministers of religion forgot their duties; the Sudra and the Brahman 
could not be distingnished ; the four castes threw away every symbol of 
separation; all distinction was lost in hunger. Local anxiety to make 
proselytes sometimes enables strangers to claim an origin to which they 
have no title. So the S'aka chieftains of the Upper Indus valley were 
rewarded for their loyalty as Buddhists by being traced to the S'akas to 
which Gautama’s family belonged.^ So about a century ago the Loks 
of Mount Abu who had previously been considered as at least half-Bhils 
took Rajput got-s and about thirty years ago introduced the rule of out¬ 
marriage.’ Another result of proselytising or admitting foreigners into 
Hinduism is that those who continue to bear the name of the immigrant 
tribe come by degrees to represent the lower elements in that tribe. The 
highest Gurjjaras adopting Hinduism to the full arc cither Rajputs or 
Kunbis. The wilder cattle-dealers and the craftsmen alone continue the 
name Gurjjara and even with them the name is not popnlar. So the IMeds 
who under the name Mihiras were the leaders of the Yota or White Huna 
hosts have adopted Rajput and other names anil leave the title Med or 
Mher to a few of the wilder sections of their people in Sindh Kathiawar 
and Hajpntiina. Localit^^ says Tod, is a chief cause of change in 
tribe names.*' By the disu.so of its tribe name for some favourite place 
name the identity of a tribe may be lo.^t. Tims tlio distinguished Gehlots 
of Udaipur, who arc probably of lluiia or oilier high foreign origin, arc now 
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iianu’ Ilf tlii'ir prcd. i’iSior^ the t'ii«aeks (Uuworlli in Jl. Etli. SuO, (N S.) II. 91-02, ISo), 
anil the .tii'rh'-S.ixons heemninit Ilritniis. 

‘ Aiming tile I’niiiiUe-i tiMik the name of their patrons. Tims the 

enslaved .lelairs adopted the name of their patron Kiat Mongol (Uoworth in Indian 
Anthpiary for 1>S(), ’24(1). 

* Coinp.ir.' in Nep il (llodvsnn in CIov. of India Keeords, XI.VTT. 144*) the child of 
a Nep.d K'liatriia hi a Kliti- woman thonirli ealli'd a Ksh.Urlia ranks as a Kli.is. Under 
certain rules PFroier’s li.ij.ilaranvini. I. 294, 2i;.S) if a lir.dunan married a Naira (prohahly 
a foreign ItajpiitJ girl he hee.ame a Nav.a. It li.is heeii notieed that in unions of this class 
is proliahly to lie found the explanation of Il.ijiiuts with Unllniian t/ofnts or family names. 

Tixl's .\uiials, I. liOO. In Ihiijint ina, says Tod in another ]>issage (.Annals, I. 179) 
famine is tiie ehiif eanse of slavery. Coinp.ire Muirs Sanskrit Texts. I. OIil, in a twelve 
years' famine Ahsiivaiiiitra took tlie thnrh of a doir from tin-liatid of a Cimndala. 

■' Brnal's Hnddhist I’.eeonls, II. 20 21.290. The Tihetans did tiie same. Uoinjiarc Koek- 
hiU's Life of Ihiddlia, 204. So eouverts to Islitm are allowed to traeo their ii.ame to tlie 
trilic of Koreisli and Uhiisilaiis to the Virgin Mar.v a'd tiie AVise M,n of the East. Ditto 
ditto, A possible traee of tie* name Vuetehi is the name Yusitf/aior eliildren (if .Tosepli, 
The meiiiorv of an original settlement in Gandh.'ir and retreat to Kandali.ir .agrees with tlio 
passage wi'stnards rif tiie Lltth' Vnetchiahout .\,u, 410. And the ehange troni Ynetelii or 
Yushi to Yu.snfa seems within the limits of sueli pnnning derivations if, which may be 
questioned, in the fifth century the Cliiucse character xv.as pronounced Ihn' not Vo. 

Raipnta’na Gazetteer, III. 111. In the case of many Rajput.iiia Bhils it is to he 
remeinliered that Blii'l or arehcr may liide Gurjjara hlood. 

Annals, Tldrd Kdn I. 178. 
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better known as Aharyas or Sesoilias from Ahar and Sisoda, the sites of 
two former capitals. Again the weak takes shelter behind the name of 
the strong. Under the influence of a stronger neighbour a tribe may 
adopt the neighbour’s name, its own original tribe name sinking into 
a surname. ‘ Even in races ’ says Mr. Ibbetson ‘ where purity of blood is 
the chief pride, sections of other races enter and are given the position of 
common descent if only they show willingness to accept authority.’ In 
this manner in the Panjab, aboriginal, Mongol, and other elements have 
been absorbed into the tribe or caste organisation of the Aryan stock.’ 
In outlying parts, on the borderland between two tribes, the people seem 
to take the name of the more prosperous tribe. In the Rajputilna desert 
the same communities have been known at times as Jats and at times as 
Bhatis. In its place of honour a tribe may prefer its own name: while in 
a strange place it chooses to be a subdivision of a strong local community. 
In the Panjab the Jat has no wish to be a Rajput: in Central India to bo 
a Rajput is one of the Jat’s chief ambitions.® That among the Chohans and 
the Bhatis of the caste-preserving Salt Hills in Jhelam some are Rajputs 
and some are Jats is probably due to the existence of two sections among 
Chohfins and Bhiitis one belonging to the country where Rajput and the 
other to the country where Jat is the more honoured title. These 
divisions like fragments of the Awans, Ghakars, Gurjjaras, Janjnas, and 
other tribes have probably i-etreated before invaders to gain the protection 
of the Salt Range.® That two tribes claim the same descent is no proof 
of blood relationship. Both Bhatias and Jats claim to be Uadavas. 
But Bhiitias are probably Turks and seem to have no claim to the name 
Yadava.^ 

The readiness of waning tribes to adopt the name of the stronger commu¬ 
nity is shown by the remarkable speed with which in its time of prosperity 
the Riihtor tribe spread. It is also shown in the case of the Labor Jats 
whose connection with the Sikhs h.as given them a place of honour and 
furnished them with two sets of subdivisions one Rajput the other Afghan, 
both of them traces of tribes who tor shelter have adopted the name of 
Jat.’ This theory of the origin of subdivisions is open to the objection 
that it conforms neither to the Rajput tribal rule of out-marriage nor to 
the caste rule of in-marriage. In practice the difficulty was probably met 
according to local conditions. Where brides and bridegrooms could be 
obtained from other sources the subdivisions may har'c been treated as of 
no consequence and the tribal law of out-marriage be enforced against 
all the subdivisions. On the other hand in outlying parts where brides 
and bridegrooms were scarce the subdivision would continue to be 
treated as the tribe. At the beginning of thi.s century the small commu¬ 
nity^ of Vagher Rajputs of the out-lying tract of Okhiimandal near 
Dwiirka in west Kdtliiawar included as separate tribes Chavadus, Heroles 
(Parmars), Luhunas, and Wadhcls (Rathors).® On the other hand in 


’ The 1881 Panj.'lh Census Para. 372. ’ Rajputiina Gazetteer, I. ICl. 

^ Compare Jhelam Gazetteer, 06, 67, 69. * Tod’s Annals, I. 107-108. 

Panjab Gazetteer, III. 65-67. The readiness to take a now name so long as the 
new na^me is likeiv to carry cither honour or shelter is shown (lidietson’s Panjhb Census 
for 1881 paraa. 430, 463) by Gakkars, Khaggars, Khokkars and otlier foreign tribes, wtio, 
under Hindu ascendancy, became Rajputs, under the Musalmdus found a Koreisb , and 
under the 8ikhs a Jat origin. So Ihni Sumiir, the founder of the Sumra d\ nasty of Sindh 
i though a Paratnara Rajput, claimed a Koreisb descent.' 

! Tod’s Annals, I. 590-91. 
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well-peopled districts wlien tlie tribe spreads to be a nation the names of 
the ilifferent tribes which are incladed in the nation bear the same relation 
to the whole that the clan or family name bore to tbe tribe. Or the 
larger body into which tbe tribe passes may be not a nation but a caste. 
Tbe caste differs from tbe tribe mainly in the feeling that while all of the 
same tribe are of one kin not all of tbe same caste are of one kin. In the 
caste as in the nation kinship narrows from the tribe to tbe original clan, 
and, as kinship ceases towards all portions of the caste except to the 
original family stock or clan, marriage with all other portions of the caste 
becomes possible.^ 

When a tribe like tbe Jats is so wide spread as to be almost a nation 
any low-born man of uncertain origin may pass ns a Jat. On the in* 
trod action of a new horde the higher invaders may join the Rajputs and 
the lower the Jats. Or if a ruling tribe is broken some of its fragments 
may sink to bo Jats, helot craftsmen, or unclean outcastes.® Again on the 
introduction of a new tribe the children of tbe men who marry the higher 
class local women may rank as Rajpats, while the children of the men 
who marry lower class women may rank as Jats. Finally a Jat or a 
Maratha may be born with a genius for war or for religion and may like 
Nanak or Shivaji raise his tribe name to be a name of honour. That hill 
and forest tribes and others of tbe lowest classes bear Rajpnt surnames 
is probably partly due to those classes seeking protection by adopting the 
name of their overlord’s tribe. At the same time it is beyond doubt that 
by outlawry and defeat individuals and hands have passed from the 
higher to the lower tribes, After defeat bodies of foreigners have been 
allotted to the wild tribes. And the name of Bhilmal the Gurjjara 
capital suggests that their skill as archers led to the Gnrjjaras l»ing 
known as Bhils.® 


' Compare Jhelain Gazetteer, 69; KajputAna Gazetteer, I. 89. 

" Among Mult.tni sweepers occur the sarnamea Gnjar, HAda-Hui}a, and Her. 

US. Note, Tlie Multini Khatris of Bombay. 

^ Compare Malcolm in Trans. Boy. As. Ooc. I. 79-8(). 
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(■e) Jne-Jao. 

(/) Khazar. 

III. —History. Traces: (i) Ou Way to India. 

(ii) In India. 

(iii) Beyond India. 
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((>) Special Gujars. 
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GO Lost Gujai-B. 

(«) Fanjab Surnainos. 
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(3) CultiTatois. 

(4) Craftsmen. 

(.^) Traders. 

(b) Sailors. 

(7) Soldiers 
t,8) niabmana. 
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THE GUJAR. 


The name Gurjjara or Gujar seems an Indian adaptation, with the 
sense originally of cowgrazing and later of cowstealing, of the name of 
some Central Asian tribe that entered India from the west during the 
first 500 years after Christd Regarding the original tribe two suggestions 
may he offered. The first is that the tribe was Skythian or Turk and 
that the name comes from the Persian gurg or the Turkish hurt a wolf,- 
and that of this tribe a trace may remain in the Brahui Gurgauanis or 
Wolves.* 

The second suggestion is that Gurjjara is the altered form of the name of 
one of the more important invaders of India from the north: the Kusha'n 
or Great Yuechi (b c. 100 - a.d. 390), the Kedara or the late Little Yuechi 
(a.d. 390-5C0), the Jue-Jue (a.d. 400-500), the Khazar or White Huna 
(a.d. 450.550), or the Gazz-Gazz of the ninth and tenth centuries. 
Finally the Gurjjaras have been identified with the people of Georgia 
whose Persian name is Gurjistan.* Gnrz the Arab form of Georgia 
corresponds so closely with the Jozr used for the ninth century Gurjjara 
dynasty of Mkrwir by the Arab merchant Suleiman that in a.d. 1860 the 
derivation was viewed with favour both by Dr. Glasgow and by Dr. Bhau 
Dkji.5 Their support of a Georgian origin of the Gurjjaras may have been 
strengthened by the Georgian legend that their great king Vakhtang 
(a.d. 469-500) snrnamed Gonrgasal Wolf-lion, the lounder of Tiflis the 
modern capital of Georgia, after subduing the Ossetes and Abkhasians and 
overrunning south Armenia made terms with the ruler of Persia and 
invaded India.® Georgian traditions carry little weight. It i.s difficult to 
suppose that towards the close of the fifth century, with the great power 
of the White Hiinas blocking the way, a Georgian king could have led or 
sent an army into India. The story may be the dim recollection of the 
movement of the Kbazars of south Armenia and north Media to join their 
relations the White Hfinas of Badeghiz near Herat and with them 
invade India. In this connection it is to be noted that the writer in the 
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* In the North-West Provinces Gujar is taken to be either Go-char Cowgrazer or 
Go-cbor Cowstealer. North-West Province Gazetteer, V. 291. A similar instance of 
meaning-making occurs in Gohat'a or Coweater the twisted form of Kota the name of 
a cowkUling tribe on tlie Nilgiris, Madras Journal of Literature and Science for 
1S88-S9 page 171. ® Yule’s Marco Polo, I. 59. 

’ V T-'s Beluchistin, 70. Pottingcr also (page 57) notices Beluch Gnrchanis in the 

hliU iiuivh east of Kachh-Gandevi. Lassen (Ind. Alt. II. 805) notes one Vrigi (Sanskrit 
vrtJia a wolf), a ruler of Miilwa, who introduced new divisions into the old castes. As 
Vrika is the Sanskrit for a wolf this story may be a trace of the conne.vion between the 
Gurjjaras and the admission of foreigners as Agnikv\las. 

Mkvwlin.soii Trans. l!oy. Geog. Society. IX. 51*. Compare D’llerhclot Bihiiotheque 
OrienLale, II. lo8, 

•Jour. Bom. Hr. R. A. S. IX. Proceedings XXIV. Compare Gurjak the fourth class 
among the Ossetes of the Catieasus who arc the dcseeiidants of tleorgiau captives in 
w'ar, .four. K. So,-. .\\, 971 

Knt V. Bnt jittnn .t i Ai tn le <!• ot .^uV X, 432. 
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Eiii.*yL*lof)jei]iA Britannica favoiu"- tlie view fiij.t the Kliazars are near 
<akin 1o the Anjieiiiun.-' and Georgians in wliieli he says he lias the support 
of the Arab ^''eu^iaphcrs who knew the Kluizars bestJ 

The (ihozz. the ancestors of the Seljuks and Osmanlis. may be dis- 
ini.-5se(i li.itit rhe imndjer of possible elaiinants, as tliey did not pass 
-oiirh ('it the. Ova.-! until the eleventh century.' Ttiere remain the 
Kushans (ts.c. loo - A o. the Kedaras (a.i>. OfcO ' 5-ji >), the Jue-Jues 

(a.d. 400 - 0uO)j and the Khazars or White Huuas (a.d. 400 - GOO). 

Cunningham takes the Gujar back to the Yuechi either the Great 
Yiieehi called Kushans or Gushans’^ who entered the Kabul valley about 
E.c. 120 or the late Little Yueedii called Kedaras who about a.d. 890 
passed down by Chitral and Swat to Peshawar. One chief ground 
on wliich Cunningham favoured the identification of the Gujars with 
the Great Yuechi was the second name ot the tribe. This was then 
read Kors but the true rendering has since been shown to be Kushari.^ 
The difiiculty of accej/ting Kushan or Gushan as the original of Giirjar 
is not only in the changes from sk to r and from the final 71 to r,^ but 
also in the fact that no reference to Gurj or Gurjjiira occurs in India 
until alter the close of Kushan posver (a.d. The Kusane division 


* Kik'V. Brit, XIV. -30. One of thc'^c Arab writer-? was Abulfiraj (A.D. 1218) wlio 
lu'ld ih'it tile < er people of tieor^ia were the same a-5 tlie Kliozars or Kliazaf'?, 

D ID-rl>elot (Bib. Or. II. la's) coii^ulcrod the tw<i races very diti'erent. One point of 
re-iciuiilance mas be noted that libo the White Ilunas and Khazars, and the Shrimalis 
of south Kdthiawar, the Georgian^ cut their hair sliort, like churchmen, says Marco 
polo. Yule’-? Kdition, I. 50. 

- In the time of Ilju llaukal and of Al Ma^udi (a.d. 940) FCushdn the capital of tl^ 
Gozzes was in Fary:hana on the Jaxartos, (ReinaiuTs Abulfeda, ccclxvi, ; Howorth’s 
MontroU Div. U. Part I. pa;io Ma'.udi { Prairie.-) D'Or, II, 19) calls tlie Glnzzi the 

Ik-douins of tlie Turks raiding into the U-rritory of the Khazars to the nortli of the 
(’aspl'in. One early reference in Sacy’-% Tr.ui-lation of Mirkond, .311, that Hehraiu Oor 
(V’’arah!.in V. a.d, l‘jU-440) inandied into the country of the Gh«>zz !•) apparently a 
ini-'iake for Kha/ar. The Ta-O.iz-G.iz arc even later tliau tlie Ohozz. In the tenth 
century Mu'-udi (UeiuaiuKs Ahulfeda cc\.\ix, ; Prairie> D'Or, I, descrilie-' the 

Ta-Gaz-Gaz a-* rulers of the city of Kuslmfn in the Tarim valley to the ea^t of tlio B-dor 
liills. No tribe of Tuik>w.if) more p uv^-rful brave or majestic tiiaii the'fa-Gaz-Gaz. 
The -same kinLrdom is ivlerrcd to in the IVhlevi writers ot the ninth century. 

(onnpare Kaiiika that is ivanishka king of (the) Guslian. K'ekhill\ Life ot 
Buddha, 2 10, 

^ \Vil»on\ Aiian.i Aiitiijua. 309, 3.39, 300, 370,37.3; Giuiningliam’s Arch. Ke[). II. 
0 b O.b. A trace or tiic Kor- w.-is f.iund lu the Kors Banians of ^iudli wln» vi.Mt Central 
A-^iii and St. l'eter-.htngli. IHtto ditto, 73; Burton's Sindh, 314: GampimU’s 
Kthnology .four. A. S. XXXV. il. 13- 

‘ Cuniiiugliam Aiieient Geography, 40, mUices that Turki languages change r into 
s/i. The change of n into /’ mu->t he considered a serious dOUculty, The rcathng 
of the A I), 1 U»9 inscription at Sonm.ith in which KuniaripU i 1-3 called Lord ot 
Gurjen Mandala (Tod VVe-^turn India, 50.3) 1ms not been vuntied. 

'’Cunningham Arcli. Survey Keport, It, 72 say.s : No reference lia-^ licen traced to 
KusliAu-- after a i>. Still tlm Saka-’, Sh.ihis, and Shfioin-u-Sh^Biis c-ndiniiotl in 

pi'U er till ine eiol of th* toui th »‘eiitnr\. (’01 npare iMg npGi'' I ’il’ u* i n (■ ript ioc 

al'out A.D. 3 !)it. Blmg^ anlai’.-) Lai I y Gujai .it, Of. (Oic lea-in v\li\ <’nninii-l,:! m 
acecj,t.-d rill- Ka-,l]an onuin of the Gnrjj.wa was tint Kuum iml Br-' o-h m • 1 !jiti(>n-> 
seeiin d to [tr ove tlic Wcstei n Indian (hii) jaras to liave eii m ]>o\v. 1 a-; <m t K i> 

4U0, I’iii-) impln d an entry into India of ]»roh.ahly at h a-l fifty y* ai < -u In i, .1 d.if r 
■it u hieh so t.ir as i.s know ii no f ie-«h lioide h.ad mitei » d ! ndi.i >ui> i tie l\ii'lian~.. I he 
< \ ideiue . Ill w 11 n h (f cnci .il < ’nnnniL^ham’s po-'itioii w'a-' b.oeil )ii> Be. n -lirwn to I* 
mi -.h'.idin^ pai 11^’ )>ei .ui -.e '-i n,.,iu t lie t ai 1 \ < »lh j |.u a ciMut , uo r*- I' i _o lo p.i rt 1 V 
i'c* an * tie ejioi li dat* ol i he t? in uraiit w.t- not t he > ak.i A . i>. 7 ' foil tie I i a’o t iba 

' ’ - f I ‘b a ■ ’ 1 hi I - l , u ini al - .<‘1 ,in.l 17 1 . i n ? Ii t o 1< i , I, . d. .Uo . i .w 
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of the (Inrjjiirns on the Indus and Jamna^ and the Curjjara legend that 
Kush the son of Rama was their founder need not imply more than 
that on tlieir overthrow a section of the Knslnins sought protection 
under the shelter of the GnrjjaraB. 

When the argument liased on the name Ivors lost its force by the 
correction of the word Kors to Knsban, General Cunningham, being as 
shewn below forced to choose a tribe which entered India not later than 
the middle of the fourth century, fell back on the Little yuechi or 
Kedara. But the Kedaras had little in themselves to support the 
identification, and with the removal of the necessity for placing the 
airival of the Gnjars earlier than the close of the fifth century the 
Kedara claim like tlie Kushau claim seems to fall to tlie grnuiul.- 
The probable claimants are therefore reduced to two theJiic-.lue or 
Avars (a.d. 390) and the Khazars or White Hiinas (a.d. 450 - doO). 

One difficulty in the way of identifying the Gnrjjara with the 
Khazar or White Hfina is that in the accounts of the Huna conquest 
of India the name Khazar does not occur. It may be argued that if 
so well known a tribe as the Khazars took part in the invasion some 
trace of their name must remain. So far as this argument carries 
weight it would be satisfactory to find for the Gurjj.iras a position 
in the great White Huna invasion subordinate enough to account for 
the absence of their name. Such a position suits the Jue-Jiie or Avars 
the tribe of eastern Tartars who driven from Central China by the 
Tukieu or Turks about a.d. 350 apparently passe<l north across the 
Hustilgh range, and, about A.D- driving Kitolo or Koddra the last 
of the Baktrian Kusbans out of Balk attacked the Persians at the close 
of the fourth century. They seem to have been worsted by the 
Sassanian Behram Gor (a.d.Il’U - 440). But, after the close of Behrain’s 
reign, reinforced by the White Hiinas or Ephthalites. they seem to 
have returned, conquered Persia (a.d. 460 - 480), and swept into India. 
Two objections stand in the w.vy of accepting the identification of the 
Gnrjjara with the Jue-Jue. First the wide diflerenee in the name and 
second tliat the importauci' of the Gurjjaras ever since their arrival in 
India shows they must have been a leading tribe either the Hiinas or 
the Khazars. Reasons are given below for explaining the absence of 
reference to Khazars by the fact that the early inscriptions refer to 
them by the complimentary title of Mibiras or Maitrakas. 

What is known of the early history of the Gurjjaras in India point.s 
to their arrival during the last quarter of the fifth or the first quarter 
of the sixth century (a.d. 470 - 5-20). That is the Gurjjaras seem to 
have formed part of the great horde of which the Juan-Jnan or Avars, 
and the Ephthalites Hyatilahs Yetas or White Hiinas were leading 
elements. The question remains; How far does the arrival of the 
Gurjjara in India during the early si.xth century agree with what 
is known of the history of the Khazar ? The name Khazar appears 
under the following forms. Among Ghine.se as Kosa, among 
Russians as Khwalisses, among Byzantines as Chozavs or Chazars, 


tlio a,jul'ttul Gnrjjara iiiscriiaioiis to lie genuine tliat Dr. Hiililer sam (Iml. Ant. 
X V 11 , 285 -the Clurjjaia race must have eiitertHl Imlia shcrtly ut'tt r tlii' 

(’hri^tiiin ert\. ^ 

M’unninuli-nn Xrcb. SHrvcv H 59. , ,, 

■-■(){ tliri GUntitHRition NMth tl.e editor of the Jlodnm ‘^az-t-eer. sa-^ ; 

'Aciv recondite and did not sati-fy (iciteral vinniu^haiu hiiu^elt. 
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among Armeuiaua as Kbazirs, and among Arabs both as Khozar 
and under tlie somewhat doubtful plural forms of Khurlup and 
Khazlaj.i Other variations come closer to Gurjjara. These are 
Gazar the form Khazar takes to the north of the sea of Asof ; 
Ghjssr the name for Khazars nho have become Jews; and Ghusar the 
form of Khazar in use among the Lesghians of the Caucasus.’^ 
Howoith and the writer in the Encyclopmdia Britannica follow Klaproth 
in holding that the Khazai's are the same as the White Hunas.^ The 
White Hunas who entered India about the middle of the fifth century 
seem to have passed from northern settlements in the Kirgiz steppes 
through Samarkand to Balkh. In the Oxns valley these White Hunas 
seem to have overtaken the Jnan-Jnan, who had crossed the Jaxartes 
about fifty years before them. The White Hunas seem to have found 
the Juan-Juan weakened by the successes of Varahran V. (a.O. 420-440) 
(Behram Gor) and to have led them to a fresh onslaught on Persia, 
which, under their great leader Yu-chin the Happiness Giver, at the 
close of the fifth century resulted in forcing the Sassanian to pay 
tribute. That he was overlord of Persia may explain why Ynchin adopt¬ 
ed Khushnawaz the Persian rendering of his Chinese title Shulo-Puchin 
that is Happiness Giver. Still the few years between their arrival in 
Balkh and their advance into India seem too short an interval to admit 
of this section of the horde coining much under Persian influence. These 
eastern or Oxus valley W hite Hunas were known to the Chinese as Yetas, 
the beginning of Yeta-i-li-to the name of their ruling family, a name 
which the nations of the west altered to Hyatilah and Ephtbalite. 
Among Armenians Persians and Arabs the name Khazar, though it is 
soinetiraea used of the O-xus valley Ephthalites, seems mainly to belong 
to the sectious of the horde who remained north of the Jaxartes or who 
spread south to uorth-west Persia either by water or by the west shore of 


* Compare Encyclopedia Britannica Article Khazar. According to D’Herbelot 
(Bibliotheca Oiientale, II. 455) Khozar is the correct spelling ; DeGuignes says 
(Huns. I. Part II. 607) Khozar called by the Chinese Khoza Turks. It seems that 
the wild desert Rajput, the robber Khoza (compare Tod’s Annals of Rajasthan, II, 
307) may be a trace of Ktiazars who came with the Ju4n-Juan and so being more 
under Chinese intiuence than the bulk of the class has held himself aloof from 
Hindu influences. Another branch who entered India as Khazars but have rejected 
the Hindu version of their tribe name seem to be the Chhajra Jats and Rajputs 
in the west Punjab (Muz,affai Abid Gazetteer, 34 and 67). With regard to the form 
Kimzhij, also written (Yule’s Cathay, 1. clxxxvi. note 7) Hazlakh, Kazlakh, and 
Klnzilji, Masudi’s details (Prairies D’Or, I. 288-0) that they are the best of the 
Turks in form and grace and stature and complexion and beauty ; that their capital 
in his time (a,d. 040) was to the north of the Jaxartes in Farghina and Shash 
(Tashkeiid), and that their head wai the highest ruler among the Turks, agree 
with the Khuziuj being Khazars though it seems strange that Masudi should fail to 
notice that the Khuziuj and the Khazars were the same. The description of the 
Khuziuj as the handsomest and best made of Turks is in agreement with other 
description of Khazars ; Kh.azar settlements at Farghina and Shash coincide with 
White Hui)a settlements : and that their Khikhan is the highest of Khakhsns 
bears out Howorth’s remark (Jour. Ethno. Soe. [N. S.j II. 1S2 - 192), that like the 
Aisaks or Parthians the Khazars (or Circassians) supplied the princely and 
governing caste to all tlie northern Caucasus. It also agrees with Parker’.s statement 
(A rhousaiid Years of tlie Tartars. 270) that the Khikhan who made the treaty with 
lam.e in A.n. 5oy W.IS a Khazar; .and with Firdausi’s (*.r>. 1020) application ofthc 
word Khazar to all tiie leadinc iiiirtheni Turks, (('ompare Kiich P.rit Art Khazar I 
^^y^lloworths Jour. F.thiiol. Sue. (N.S.) H. H.S; .lournal As ter. VI. Tom V page 

Torn!'Y"■ ^ ^ 
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{lie Caspian. In {ho Indian i'ofei*encos to the foi-tanes of the ^reat White 
Hiina invaders the name Khazar does not appear. Indian writing's 
describe these invaders either .as Hnuas or as Mihiras that is ileds. It 
is known that a White Huna host crossed the O.^as and passed south to 
Indi.a. The qno.stion remains : Did the horde that crossed the Oxiis on its 
way to India unite with any other body of White Hdnas or Khazars 
before they entered India. Admitting that the Khazar and the 
White Huna are one it follows that the Khazars included two distinct 
elements, a fair or Ak-Khazar, the Akatziroi or Khazaroi of Byzantine 
writers, and a dark or Kara Khazar.^ The Kara Khazitr was short ugly 
and as black as an Indian. He was the Ugrian nomad of the steppes 
who formed the rank and file of the army. The White Khazar or White 
Huna was fair-skinned black-haired and beautiful, their women (in the 
ninth and tenth centuries) were sought after in B.ighdad and Byzantium. 
According to Kl.aprotb, a view adopted by the writer in the Encyclopedia 
Brit.annica,’ the White Khazar represented the white race which, since 
before Christ, has been settled round the Caspian. As White Hiinas, 
Ephthalites, White Ugrians, Sarogons, and White Biilgars this wliito 
lace were the carriers between Eni'ope and east Asia ; they were also the 
bearers of the brunt of Tartar inro.ads. Erom this white race tow.ards 
the end of the second ceutary after Christ, the Khazar comes to the 
front. Between -t.D. 178 and 198 aecciding to Moses of Khoreue 
(.\.ri. 4.10) Khazars, mixed with Bazilians. attacked the Armenians'^ and 
were beaten. Armoninu writers mention a Klmzar invasion through 
Darbiiud on the west Caspian in .\.d. 3o 0.‘ In -i.D. .319 Constantins or 
Ijothaiius the son of Constantine the Great (a.p. 320 - 343) collected 
Khazars and Arabs to tight Sapor the Sassanian (A.iv 3uy . 379) who had 
lately (A. 1 ). 350 - 3.17) come to terms with tlic Jiian-Jiutu or Avilr 
invaders from the north-east.® Four years later (a.D. 3o 3) the Khazars 
aided the Emperor Julian in his war with Sapor.*’ Shortly after this 
alliance with Rome the Ugrians or black Huns of the north Caspian 


’ Eiicy. Blit. Art. Kh-izar. It seems doubtful if .Vk-Kha?..ar is more than the -\rali 
liUn-al Atlm/av. 

- Klap'.'Othin .Journal A'iati |ue Scr. I. Tom. III. p.a"e K13-4, 

” Ki.iiiiotli iu Jour. As. Str. 1. Tom, IIF. p.acrp 153- lOO. 

’ .Ir. As. VI. Tom, V II. page 1.53 ; AviIalTs Armenia in Jr, As. .'scr. VI. Tom. 
VII. 153. A point wliioh confuises Khaz.ar ami other inv.asions of B.aktiia (Balkh) 
ami Persia is the reference to Caspian G.ato.s. There are tliree sets of Casjiian 
Cates ami two of the three are each near a DarbAnd and also a Djor. Tlie three 
gates arc : (il in the north-west of the Caspi.an at the end of the Caiieasiis, known 
as the Alan Albanian or Huna g.ates, with, in the ueiglthourliood a Darbaml and 
a Djor ; (ii) at the extreme north-west of P.arthia to the south of the Caspian 
the detiie wliieh is called cillier the Caspian gate.s or the gates of the Kusluins ; 
(iii) far cast ne.ar the great desert, with a Darbdnd and a Djor in the neigh- 
liourhood, near Kos ami .a hundred miles south of t*am.irkand, were iron-clamped 
gates of wood to keep out invaders. Apparently tlu-c last iron gates were constructed 
by t he Knsli.in-. and were at first (A. to 480) known.as the Yeta ami .afterwards (t.D. 530) 
, 1 - Die Turk g.ates. Comp.aiv Be-al's Buddhist Kecoids, I, 3G note IIP. 

’ Tiinl.b-i-4'abari (A.n. 838 - O'd'J), I. 840. S.apor in the e.ast near the Oxns met 
ami (Ttioc to terms with a tni.xed horde ,app.arent]y the harbingers of the Jue-Jue 
or JiiAu-JuAii. Among them were the CliMnites apparently Hiin.as, tlie Knseni 
that 18 ttie bluo cyed red-liaircd Wn-.8iiu from Sungaria north of the Miist.'igli hills, 
.ami the Vcita- piidiably the AvAr.s or YtiAii-YuAn. To these new allies 8apur added 
the famous S'.ikas of Segesti'ni or Bakastene on the Heltnaml soiitli of Ilcrat ami 
the (ielani the (l.ae'.s or .Taels of M.a-udi a.d, !M0 (Prairies D'Or, 11. 7, 14, 10) iu the 
niorasscs of the south Caspi.an. Kawliusou’s Sassanuus, 109 - 170. 

*' Kiiey. Blit. Art, Kha/ar. 
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steppes rose to power and ,-,0 suddenly ovo-swopt the Khazars that 
Armenian wiuors record an invasion of Hens Virtwoen a.p. 37o and 
Sr&'d The Khazars bowed and for a time the Black Huns overlorded them 
peacefully. In a.p. 434 the discovery by the great Attila that the 
emperor Theodosius was stirring the Khazars to attack the Black Hiinas, 
led him to ermh the Khazars (a le 44>) and make his eldest son their 
king." The Black Iluna grip on the Khazar was loosened by Attila’g 
death in A.D. 4-34. Apparently this Black Hiina ascendancy (a.i>. 370- 
4d0) exjilains why, in the tarly fifth century, to the north-east of the 
Ca.spian the Ephthalites or Yetas b. min to press from the Kirgiz .steppes 
on the Juan-Juan. The defeat of the Juan-Jiiauby the great Bchram 
Gor (a.D. 420-liO) turned this j'ressm-e into .support. The Ejhthalites 
met the retiring Juan-Jttiln .stoppeel them and setting them=elves at their 
head led them back to the conqtte.st of Persia, The same withelrawal 
from then' Black Hnna conquerors seems to have driven the Khazars of 
the north-west Caspian, be.th by water and by laud, doivn the west coast 
of the Caspian into south Armenia and north Media where they continued 
in strength till at least as late as the tenth century.® Towards the 
close of the fifth century fresh inroads seem to have begun a.s it is 
recorded that in A i'. 40O Kohad defeated the Khazars and built a town 
at Amid to keep them in chcckd About t wo years later (\ d. 41*2 '?), driven 
from Persia becau.so he supported IMazdak the communist, Kohad retired 
to the Hayatilah, that is ;q>parently to the eastern MTiito Iliinas whoso 
capital was Badeghiz about seventy miles north of Herat. With their aid 
and with the help of the army of Khora.san Kohad defeated his brother 
Jaraasp.® The.sc details seem to show that towards the close of the fifth 
century two divisions of White Hi'iuas were .settled in nonh Persia. Of 
these one was the Khazars® of Amanah and Azarbaijan in south Armenia, 
Tabari's (-\.D. 838 -1*22) country of the Khazars,’ who ruled the Caspian or 
Khazar sea.® The other settlement, with their capital at Badeghiz north 


^ Jr. As, VI. T<.>in. VII. V*)J, 

“Klaproth Jour. A-s. Scr. I. Tom. Ill, pagos : Kncy. Brit. Art. Khazar, 

•' Compare Ency. Brit (Art. Kliazar) pairo O'h The Khazar's ''Wept forward in a mas'4 
oyeiTuuning Ihcria Gcoriria and Armotmu They wore ii'ft driven north of DarhiVnd till 
A.D. ^1^7. jhc wiiter inoutitUis an attack on tlio Khazars hy Ju^n-Juans and AvArs 
soon after Attila^s death (A.U. 151). 'IhoM* Avars must ha\e remained north of and 
distinct from tin- Imiah* of Jnan-Jiians or A\Ars wlio p-issvd soutli to the Oxus and 
defeated the Ku''hAns of Balk about A.P. On tht* (-ast coa-'t of the Caspian tlic 

Jiian-Judn preceded the Wliite Huiia hy at lea^t fifty years A.D. 35U - 40U. In holding 
both the east and west shores nf the Caspian the Khazar repeated the performance of 
tlie Parthian or Dahae the rnlinc- caste of ihu'thian.^^ (b.c. 24u • a.d. 210>, 

Kawrui»'''n’s ^^eventli Monarchy, 342, The a(‘counts of tin- poriod are rompMi'ated hv 
tlic apparently mistak*'n .•*tateriu-nt tliat about A.D. 400 an Ephthalit** c<*inTnander n tired 
w.'-t from Badeghiz with loo.OOO men. CnmiiTiL'liam Ninth Inter, (-'niio-re--, I. 223-224, 

^Ahul Fida’s ( A.D, 1321) Histor\ of the KJiazar-, Arab Ti \t page hS. 

''The IN rsiaii and Armenian refen nees ^ay little with rt gard to thi>'grcat MedluTi 
settlement of Khazars. Tahau{A.l>. ■''3‘'-022, Tarikh II. 312) sn])pncs the omixston. In 
A.D. 5s0 whim eiieniii s arose on all sides au’^iin-t Ilorma/il 571*-oOn) the son of 

Naiishirvan the Turks came from tlieia-t, the Homans from tlie we-t, and the Khazar'^ 
from Ainauali ami Azaihaipin that is south Armenia and north Mtdia. 

' Tarikh-i-Tahaii, I. ''I'i. 

®Aeooidliig to D’Ihrhelot (Bibliothetpie ()ri«’ntale, If. l.“5) t]),' niim*' tin sea of 
tlic Khazars was adojiti d fiom the ^•aJ^itul of the Kha/irs to the iioi f h * f t lie ('asplan. 
But as the Khazar a is maiidy an Arab name it seems pr**hah].' thil the name was 
adopt.d fnnn the control i,ver tile se.amijineil by the Khazars of tin Kha/ar (oimtiv of 
zVUuheUe and IK'sht to the north of Media at the south-west couu r of the lake, i'lus 
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of Herat known as Hyatilahs or Yetas, were tlie White Hunas, who, 
soon after the middle of the fifth century, had passed south and west 
of the Oxus valley. The question remains : Did the Khazars amalgamate 
with the Yetas and together pass conquering into India.i To this 
the answer is they did amalgamate. According to Rawlinson in a.d. 
480 when the Kushans, that is really the White Hiinas though they 
doubtless had assimilated a Kushan element, defeated the Sassanian 
Peroses (Firuz a.d. 459 - 4S4) in a great war they held the whole of 
tlie South border of the Caspian from Astarabui in the south-east 
comer to Darband in Albania in the north-west. With this Tabari’s 
(.A.D. 838-922) details of events a century later agree.- Tabari says; At 
the accession of Hormazd (a.d. 579-590) the son of Xau.shirvan the 
Khazars from Amanah and Azarbaijan, that is south Armenia and 
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origin is supported by the other Arab name for the Caspian Gurjan %vhich is called after 
Ourjan the ancient Hyrkania the modern AstardbAd at the south-east corner of the 
lake. 

• After the close of the fifth century the history of the western Khazars show? no 
further connection with India, In tlie early sixtu century a.d. 507 they are said (Enc. 
Brit. Art. Khazar) to have been forced from south Armenia nortl> to Darband. But as 
is shown below this can apply only to fresh immigrants. In a.d. 56’2 Chosroes 
Naushirvin (a.d. 537 • 579) defeated the Khazars and on one of the Caneasus spurs built 
« wall and tower to defend the city Bah-ul-Abwah against the attacks of Khazars and 
Alan. (Ilawlinson’s Seventh Monarchy, 122; Masudi’s I’raii ies D'Or, II. 2 ; Kla])roth Jl. 
As. Ser. I. Tom. III. 152). Khazars again invaded Armenia in a.d. 5S'J (KauUu-ou’s 
Seventh Monarchy, 407) finally allying themselves with the Boman emperor lleiacrms 
in a. d. C2D. They, four years later (a.d. 024), iiivtided lVr^iahy the ne-t Darb.ind. It is 
in ooimcctioii with this aUiauce that (.t.D. G271 tlie Byzantine writers first refer to the 
Khazars. (Howorth in Jour. Ethn. Soc. N. S. II. 189.) From this date the terra of 
prospm-ity of the Khazars of the north Ca-pian begins and lasts for nearly 3U0 years. 
In A.D. 740 the north Caspian Khazai's heeame Jens. In the ninth Ceuitury Ihn 
Khnrdadhah (a.d. 800) notices that so great was the power of the Khaz.u-s in Astralan 
and in their capital Itil on the Volga that not only were both the Black Sea and tlie 
C'asjiian called the sea of the Khazars hut the Volo.r al-o came to be known a- the river 
of the Khazars; the eountry hetwieii the Cauea-u- and the Don was irreat Kluiza ia 
and tlie Crimea little Kliazari.i. l•Jom•, A-. Ser. VI. Toni. V. p ige g;!!, olii- 527 : Ma-udi 
I’lairies D'<>r, I.'J's.os'.t.i The Weldinv of tho Slav- by tlie Vaianvlui-ill SiVJ 
traii'ferred the I'eiitie I'f power fiointh.' Kliaz.lrs. In \.|) OO.'i the Hii'-iau' dc all them 
a eru'.hiiig di feat. And in A.D. lOlp, Klm/aiia "a- hl ttid lUit betuemi Be/.annum and 
Bu'.-ia, After lo-ing the Crimea tlie Klia/ar- retired to their old homea to the east of the 
t'a-iiian and the Bower Volga, tlvlaproth in .lour. A-. Ser. I. Tom. III. paoe l.'i 1.) Tlie 
importance of the Khazar settlements in .south Armeni.i and north Midia, whieh about 
A.D. o80 rose against Honiia/.d, the son i>f Naii'lili \ an f.v.D. .~)79-.'>90|. is show n he tlie know¬ 
ledge of Chinese writers of tlie T'ane: dMi.isfy of a s. ttleiiient of Khaz.ivs to the nortb- 
■nest of the Arab's, (Barker’s A Thousand Years of the Tartars, 279.) In A.D. 010 tlie 
Arabs airreed to let the Khazars eontimm in .Azarh.ii.j.in free fnnn tribute on condition that 
they trnardod the pa'-o- avain-t the Turks and other northern ta ibes. tTariidi-i-Taliari, 
IV. .'SI'.! ) 111 A.D. OS.", tile governor of Ba~”ah passed thronvh tin.' Khazar t. rritory to 

I!ah-nl-.\bw all eoUeeted booty but made litt!" histin-j; impivs-ion. ;Tarikh-i-Tabari, 
IV, 711-71.'),! In A.D. 721 tile Kha/avs d, f, ated tin .4:ab erenor.il .lair.ihand pas-od south 
pillaoimt and destroi iiio t o .Vidbel and Kkb.it.in.i, the eapit.il of -ba tin modern Ham ulaii, 
and were di-loda, d onl\ after a -evire eanijiai'A'i. (T.i'-.kh-i Tabu-i IV. 71i', ■ 71^.1 Tin) 
Aiabs folUiw.'d up. tin ir ad\aiit inre and di o\ e the b'.h.i/ars out of .limie.ali (.Crdaliii'r) 
and A/irbai.ian (l)nio 72D-7211. Berhips tin* la-t i.inl of tb.* iiortboin Eba/ai’s took 
place in V.D. 79’s (H. ISg,, wben tin- Kb.ilan w',l-t,d .\iin, ni.i in eonsoipionco id' his 
ilanahtcr bi iii'j* kili, d in i'a--''n; to ll.iainlid t" mairx one if thelinnuk fainitv of 
llanin's imiii-ter (Tab.iii's .Vioi.ils .\iab Text.. 111. 0 IS, 7. W'l. 1231. H -iiles 

the Median land I o 1 be -oul li we-i of t hi (',i-]i. in thi* .\i abs . ,ilied .1 iirjau vsr H \ 1 1 iiiia 
till' nto'b 1 n \ -1 .r ab;bl 1 bi la nil ot tin* I'ili.i/ai s. Ta. illi i 'I'.ib in, 1\'. oU 1, and ai'paieutly 
Ill'll hliii 1 dadb ill x.D, Slid, Join. Ser, \ 1. Tom. V. 231, 

- r 11 ik li 1 l all 111, 11.3 12. 
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noitli Mejia went again&t him. This statement shows that the 
Hun-scared Khazars of the fourth century had remained nnchallengcd in 
south Armenia and Media. It follow.s that Naushirvan’s (a.d. 536 - 573 ) 
wall (a.d. 562 ) of which ruins remain near Darband was not built to keep 
out the long .settled Khazars, but to keep back the Turks the oppressors 
of both White Hunas and Khazars.' The fact that well informed Arab 
writers believed the Khazars to be Georgians, a view which still finds 
support, may explain, by an eastward movement of the south Armenian 
and Aledian Khazars, the Georgian tradition that toward.s the close of the 
fifth century their great king Vakhtang (a.d. 409 - 500 ) led an army to 
India.2 If as is likely this tale has a basis in fact it follows that the great 
horde that entered north-west India in the late fifth century included 
three main sections : A Juan-Juan or A^-ar contingent, a coarser and 
subordinate element, and two sets of White Hunas the Ephthalites from 
the east Caspian coast and the Kbazars from the west and south-west 
Caspian coasts. Each of those White Hiina hordes would include a fairer 
class and a darker class. In the Merv and Herat contingent these two 
classes would be known as Hiinas and Kara that is black Hi'mas. 
In the south Armenian and north Median contingent the two classes' of 
Khazars would seem to be the origin of the two Indian tribes the Bad or 
Rajput and the common or low class Gurjjara. This difference between 
the north-east and the north-west coming(;nt may account for one of 
the most notable results of the invasion of tliis horde, namely the push¬ 
ing onward of two distinct worships the woi'slii]) of Siva iVoin the 
n(.irth-oast and the worship of Mihira, tlie Snn, partly from Balkh 
but more c.specially from Persia. A trace both of the' beautiful and 
ot the coarse clans seems to survive in the comjdimentarv IMiirwiir 
proverb ‘As handsome as a Huna ’ and in the abusive Gu'inrat pro¬ 
verb ‘ Yellow and short as a Hiina's heard.’ Further it may have been 
the south Armenian and north idedian Khazar who couinbuted the 
Christian element in the Huna In.rde which iiLt( rested Cosnias ft.!). 
52.5) as well _a.s the sixth century Creek .and Itonian areliiteel ure wliieli is 
found both in the Kflbid valley and in Kaslunir.S Einallv this doulilu 
Kh azar or White Huna element may exfilain how liidiaii inscriptions 
recording the victorie.s and the defeats of the great horde refer to them as 
Hiinas and as Maitrakas that i.s Mihiras. Tlie references to sixth eeiitnry 
Hunas seem to be to White Hunas. The IMihiras .seem to be new -i-onio 
Meds or Mers, suu-wor.shipper.s from Media the introdueers of the Median 
Magh Brahmans wlio.se name ilahar or Melier both in the Panjali and in 
Rajputiiua remains tlie term of respect for the Khazar or Clnjar.'i Under 
its Hindu form Gurjjara Khazar seems to have become the iiaiiie hv wliirh 
the bulk of the great sixth eentury horde was know n. I’ossil.lv liJeaii-e it 
implied that the bearer was a sun-worsliijptr, the ttrm or title hlihira 


.\1 ila-iidi (\.i). ilJO) Trahli-S D'Or, If enanl Tal.-iil-Aliw.sli fi- 

iiiaelilji uriiig f.iti- i.l' tin- Tuik- and Saii-s -ueli a., tlu- Klia/ai- and tlir Atm-. 
- O’liiparr Eiiin le.it. Art. G.s.rgia IX. Ed. X, -l.iZ anil x\it. Klia/ai XiV. .oi 
Oosmas in Aide’s C'atli.ie, I. clxxii. (17’-’); E.r.ru—.m\ 

Mr. V. A. Sinitb.r. A.S. T{,.. iii.LVIII. I't. I. 10S-K)'J admit- tf„ 

I'Mdii-id'the K,i-)iinir idllay-of .diimt A.n. 100. He dors not und. 

inUnems' came -o tit.. Ktipioih iiotii-c- that ii\ ,\.a. h'iO 
ehri-linn-. .lonr Soc, 1. rom. III. jiaoo I.7i, 

■ Moiito.imci \ (ti'itt. . 1 , ,‘,1. It 1 - 1 , „i n KaMc Ih.it It.t 
I. I7S) hold- tliat th.‘ Kha/u- arc of a Midi; 
tuwc lo eua iniiLh larUci tuim^ lluiu the In si eudiun. 
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£l 11 iuto disubc. By degrees as the new-comers rose to be Rajputs and 
K shati'iyas the name Gurjjai a passed out of favour among the higher clans 
and was mainly continued by, and is now almost confined to, the middle 
and lower class representatives of the great sixth century White Huna 
horde. 

It has been noticed that in Georgia the oriental forms Gurge and 
Kurge have been derived from the tribe of Gnrgis which Abulfarage 
(a.d. 1243) considers the same as the KhazarsI But the more usual 
derivation from the river Kur or Cyrus® seems more probable though it 
is not unlikely that the river gave its name to the tribe and the tribe to 
the country. The second place whose name seems a trace of the Khazars 
is Khiva, the Arab Khvarism the classic Chorasmia, which was known 
to the Persians as Gurgan and to the Arabs as Jurjanj and now by 
dropping the initial guttural is Urganj.^ According to D’Eerbelot it was 
from this Gurganj that the Arabs called the Caspian Georgian.* The classic 
form (Chora.smia) seems to point to some local origin of the name though 
it is to be noted that Arab writers placed Khazars in the neighbourhood 
of Khiva and that the coast near Khiva is one of the chief idaces of trade 
on tho Caspian.5 Again the modern Astaviihad at the south-east corner 
of the Caspian, which was also called the land of the Khazars by the 
Arabs and was a centre of trade, was known to the eighth and ninth cen¬ 
tury Arabs as Jurjiiu or Djordjan.® Compare Burnes’ ancient river of 
Goorgau and capital of Goorgan of which traces remained in the Gumbaz 
Kaoos near Astarubad." In spite of the suitableness both in tho form 
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■ D’Hcrliolot’s BililioUiciiuo Onomalo, II. leS ; Jour. B.B. R. A. iico. I,V. rrocood. 
iiuis X.klV. In its jia-sago from Armonla to ImVia tlie name Kliaz.\r nonld be likely to 
tome umhr tlie t'olloaing: cl'.anging iiiHuenccs. The initial guttural iniebt be ilroppnl 
as the Mongol Kh.mluku becomes Halaku .ami Gorgaiij tKhiva) becomes Urganj ; the 
initial K migbt became a 0 as Kusbau turns t‘> Gnsb in ; the J might hcoomo a a .as 
Jorjan(Kbha) turns to (iorit.uij and .fuiaj.iu (llu'kauia) hiio Garg.ui ; the K might 
ijeenme A z in agreement uith Turk! anil Mongolian practice; the J might beenme a z 
as the Ikrsiau jann liecomes zmi) in .Vr.abic ; tlic It miglit become' L as some rd’the 
Hindu Kusii and t'l.itia’ tribes o.annot distinguish hit.vocii / ami r, 

- Uawliiisoii's Herodotus, i. tioi note 41. At tho s.tmc time it is to be noted that 
KawluisOii (Herodotus, IV. 2'.Pg) thoinght the Goorguin element modern. The S.tspeire.s 
or s\beires lasted till a.d.OOO when they were overrun by Avars. H ina?, and modern 

Georgians. 

‘ llouorth’s Mongols Rartli. Piv. II. page SO,"). Albcruni (.v.D. 10301 S.aehan II. 
Sol calls l\h\.irisin-Iiirjan. Ahulfcila (.\.i>. 1312) Doelwell’s Gcog. Vet. Script, HI 
glees Kurkaiij as the I’lrsiaii ami sU .(orjanivah as the Arab feirm. 

^ D'Herliolot’s Bib. Or. II. 147: sVIberuni (A.i>. 1030; Sachan 1. So.S calls the' 
Caspian the sea of Jiirjaii. A1 Masudi (A.n. 940) Munij Arab Text C.aivo Kiln. I. HiS 
gives both the sea of Ixhazar and the sea of Jurjau as mines of iho Caspian and in 
addition til.'sea of Bab-ul-Abwab on tho west coast, the sea of .lahal probably Gev 1 or 
Gelaiioi in the south, and the sea Taharista'n hiirdering on Herkania in the south¬ 
east. All'eruni I v.n. llbltl), Sacluui 1. 238, mentions Jurjitu ami Ni/apur together 
.ijiparontly nnaniiur .\slar.ib.id. 

= liistanoos of tlie .\rabs caliing Gurganj or Jnrjan the I.iiid of the Khazars are to 
b,' found in Tarikh i-Tabari (v.ii.SliT 922 IV. 301 ami in Ibii Khurdudbah ( \. L>.81)0|,lo. As. 
Si r. \ I. Tom. V. page 231. It is to be noti-il that it is dilHcnlt to tell whether the 
dm j.iii referred to is Khiv.i (Chorasmia) or is Astar.ibad (ilyrk.iuia) at the south cast 
corner of the Ca.siuan. 

” .Vei'Ording to Hiui Khallikh.ln l»iog. Diet, c, YeZ-d ihui-3Iuhaltab, A.zid in 
A.n. 7H').71 7 was the first Av.ib to eoni|m r Taharist.in ami .Iur|.ui, Djordja’u apiuais in 
Ibn Khiirdabah's (\ n. SJI) tribme U'ts ai'parentli as Astar.'diad _or Uirkmla. -lo. As 
Sir VI Tom. V. page 213 ) Islj.')). Similarlv in MirUioml (."'acy's Trans. 3,2) fijoriljaii 


Is 11 yi kaiiia. 

^ I'lav, b 111 Hokbara, 11. U7. (JomparcItawliuson’s Ancient Muuarclucs, 
2 id; an I llorodolus, 1\ . 191'. 
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of the name and in the position of the country the name connection with 
Khazar or Gurjjara seems improbable. The origin seems the river Gurj 
or Wolf in Persian a derivation which is supported by the fact that Vrik 
the Zend original of Hyrk in Hyrkania also means wolf.^ A thii'd tract 
with a name suggestive of Khazar or Gurjjara is Gurjistan, apparently in 
the neighbourhood of the White Huna capital Badeghiz, which is described 
as bounded on the north by Merv, on the east by Gor, on the south by 
Ghazni, on the west by Herat.- Ibn Khnrdadbah's (a.d. 821) tribute lists 
show a Gordjistan next B.adeghiz.' This seems to be the tract referred 
to by Tabari (A.D.S 3 &-b 22 ) where he tells of Naushirvan (a.d. 537 -573) 
going to Balkh and conquering the country of Tukharistan Hiatilah and 
Gurjistan.^ It may also be Hiuen Tsiang’s (a.d. 630) Juzgana (Hu-shi- 
kien) doubtfully placed south-east of the valley of the Murghab.-’ 

A modern trace seems to remain in Ujanstan the initial c being 
dropped, beyond Arghandab west of Hazara. Another tract between Meiw 
and Balkh seems to have been known in the twelfth century (a.d. 1186) 
as Juzjan.o Fui^ther south on the Helmand Thornton has a Gujaristan 
and a Gujar-i-Khashi on the road to Seifctan.' A third Gujaristan is near 
Ghazni. Either this or the Helmand Gazar may be Hiuen Tsiang's 
(i.D. 640) Hosalo, the guttural dropped and I written for Again among 
the Brahuis, whose short thick bones flat features and hardworking heavy- 
eating genialncss buggc.st the Kara or lower class Khazar, are Mfngals (as 
if Jlins), Nngris a known Gurjjara subdivision, Merwari (Mers) and 
Mehrani (Mchira.s),'’ and the doubtful Gurgananis or Gurjjaras. As no 
other c-xplauation of these name.s has been offered they seem probable 
traces of the passage of Khazars or Gurjjaras both by Baniian and through 
Seistan and Afghanistan into India. This is supported by Dr. Bird (a 
rather un.safo authority)'” who says the intermediate branch conncctitig 
the Afghf.us with the European nationt; is the tribe of Khazars with whom 
during the seveiitli century many Jews and Christians wore a.ssociated. 
This suggests that the Hazaras, who are found west of the Helmand, cn 
the Upper Indus, and noith of Rawaljiiudi. and who.se character and typo 
of face leans to the Mongol, may be remnants of the Kara or inferior 
Khazars." 

On the authority of the Baj Purana Albcruui (a.d. lOlO) describes tlio 
Pallavas S'akas Mallas and Gurjjaras a.s northerners.'- The summary of 
the Indian history of thcGujjaraR, given in the neenunt of the ancient 
Gurjjara eajiital of Bhiiim:il, in Vol. I. P.irt I. of the Boiiiliay Gazetteer 


* Compare Uawlinsoii's Soventli Mniiaiehr. 317 nott- 2, - ITi't^ry, 11. .“7tl, 

Jour. ^er, VI. 'J'oin V. lMJ. [f '•pi in', fl.-uld fnl uli,;Iier Bdd-ulii/ 

UUP not (mIIlmI Gorifn, At Gi-r.linL''to I'roc.fpin^ \,i» Id M n- ioimI (’nii!iii'L''n.ini, Niiuli 
I HttTimt lonal (’oiitrn S", I 221) iIig capilal t)F tin \^ hil'■ i [ uioip u.iv ;it to iho 

north <>F the Ilollan ('aufU-n-, 

" Tarikh, Ill. :U-. ■ i: GuJaiii J H- I. Kllint'. Ui^toiw. II. 2.3U. 

“ Thoniton's Wi-t of rndn (Gi/otti-or. I. 20S, 

Conijiare Cumiin^jliaiii's Alibi. lit JU, 4-1. r>iu]i iit ar Glia/ni and in tlip 

r.injab Allii'runi {\.\>. lojn, Sa-*iiau II. 'JAI lia- > rat t - paio il J'lrj.in. 

•''I'otciiurt'r’'- Baluplii-taii, 71, T-A 7.“>. * ‘ Jour. ]*» mi A'*. >op, Ii. 1S7-S, 

** 'J here sptrub noiliin^ Imt tlio twi'-ttd i, iiuo fr'.in lia/ara inio Ha/.o-i niul ilia 
Alono-ol l\po to favour tlo Coiiunon GXjda’iation that tii'A aja or it i,dnii 

h ft hx Timur ().i>, j:u.‘b) or oih»r Moriuod t oi.quor-r. Jn-'ipiort mF fla/.ir.i )*miu^ 
I’^ha/ar ir i- \\..rtli\ of la-to tliat in tlio ratij.il* d'-tii \ oF i 1 ,i / i ra i ho hhlkoftlto 
p<'o})h' aif (iiiri jaia-. thiMnii.Lrliaiih-^ Ai< h. t'in v. \ !o p<-it -, 11. 1 ( ' .''f.L') I ho - pi 11 m- 

' F Kl.tj.nalt .11. \-.S.r. I. J.jiii Ill.paa. 1 ->‘l i * Ti r I I la / 11 i oi K I • l\ im f oiilil 
leniuvb tliL w I ul-diMibulU . ^.uiiuu’v 'J'' \i _ < luip. 2li 
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shows that the Gurjjaras j)i'ohably entered India about the middle of the 
fifth century. The view adopted by Dr. Bhagvanhil in hi.s Early Gujarat 
history is that the Valabhis who came to power either abotit a.d. 4'JO or 
52d were Gurjjaras. This view he supported by the ab.sonce of any 
reference to the family or stock of Bhautrka the founder (.t.D. 4S0) of 
the dynasty ; by the friendly relations .subsisting between the rulers of 
Valabhi and the Gur',jaras of Broach (.\.d. 5S0-dOS); and by the fact 
that other chiefs of KathiawAr during the seventh and eighth centuries 
were Gurjjaras of the Chapa family. A serious difficulty in the way of 
the Pandit’s explanation was an epithet of Bhatarka the founder of the 
Valabhi family (a.d. 4S0) which seemed to describe him as making his 
name by defeating the great armies of the Maitrakas. As Maitraka is the 
same as Mihira and as Mihira is the Sanskrit form of Med or iler it 
seemed a contradiction that a Gurjjara should rise to fame by resi.sting 
another section of the same horde of invaders. Since Dr. BhagvanlM’s 
history was written, Dr. Hultsch has published information which shows 
that the Valabhi.s were not only not oppo.sed to the Maitr.ikas but were 
themselves Maitrakag. It follows that the Gehlots and other Rajputs 
who trace their origin to the Bulas or Vitlas of Valabhi are also 
Mihiras, and therefore Gurjjaras since Mihira Is a respcctfnl name for 
Gurjjara.1 The earliest known mention of the Gurjjaras under that name 
is their defeat by Prabhakaravardhaua (a.d. ohO-COO) the father of the 
great STi Harsha (a.d. GU6-C41) of Magadha. The position given to 
the Gurjjaras in the list of Prabhakaravardhan.a’s conquests, between the 
king of Sindh and the Liitas that is the rukrs of the present Gujarat 
south of the Jlalii, saggest.s that at that time the Gurjj.ara head-quarters 
were in south ilarwar. This is borne out hy the description given by tbe 
C'hinc.so pilgrim Hiuon Tsiang in a.d. 640 that the Gurjjaras, Kiu-chc-lo 
whose capital was Bhiumal (nio-mn-lo), ruled a rich and populous 
country and that the king was a young Kshatriya. in religion a staunch 
Buddhist.- Inscriptions shew on the whole an increase in the power of 
the Gurjjaras of Bhinmal during the eighth centnry, their territories 
towards its clo.so including portions of Bengal. In the ninth century, 
thiingh they had suffered seriously from Arab raids, the Jnrj, also written 
.lujr, kings were the fourth in importanco of Indian dynasties, their 
territories including, according to a statement of Abu Zaid E^.d. 916), 
most of the country of Kanauj ^ 

Bhinmal was still the c.apital, but many important .settlements had 
been made by rulers of the sub-tribe or stock-name of Chapa. These 
settlements included one at Somnatb. a second at Wadhwan, and, towards 
the middle of the eighth century, a third at Anahilavada which was soon 
to hocome the capital of Bombay Gujanit. From before the end of the 
si.xth century a small Gurjjara dynasty flouri.shed at broach. It lasted 
till the beginning of the eighth century aud has the .special interest that 
Dadda III. (v.n. 675-TUd) shows how' by devotion to Brahman rules a 
member of a foreign tribe can be accepted as a Kshatriya and furnished 
with a descent from a Puranic hero.* The fact that after he gave up 
sun-worship for the worship of S'iva and obtained a jdaco as a Kshatriya, 


1 In tlir Panj.ib Giij'ir.it tlic Gnrjar title of honour is Miliir or Mali.tr. Gazftteer, 
5U-51. Si) also the cliii'f men among K ijputana Gujaro are called Jlilirs. Rajput,in.a 
tiaz''ttcer, T. SO. 

1 Boar- Buildliht Record-, It. 270 3 Ahu Z.iid in Elliot, I. 10. 

> Det.ilU giteii in Vol. I, i’.irt I. "f the Combay Gazetteer, 110-117, 
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DuilJa III. ntid Lis bai'i'i-ssi’iT, coiM'd to otill ilicmselvcs Gni'jjaras illus¬ 
trates the ajijiaivnt dislike of the K.sL:itriya rulers of Valablii to aihiiit 
an oriiriu in MiLiras or in Gurjjaras. Though aecorJing to the baids. 
nndei’The Chtiyadas or Chajias, a branch of the Gurjjaras (^a.p. 72G-lt5G), 
Anahilavaila is described as the centre of potver, that city seems at lea.st 
til! the tenth century to have been subordinate to the Gurjjaras of 
Bhintu;il. Of the rulers of the great Gurjjara settlement in the Panjtib 
iiu details hate been traced betore a.d. 8UU. In that year their power 
seems to have been on the decline as the Eajittarautrini mentions that 
Alakhana the Gurjjara chief, who is said to he of the family of Thakkviya 
and subject to the Shdhi of Kabul, had to cede the important territory of 
Takkadesa to S'ankaravarraman of Kashmir.' In the early eleventh 
centurv, though this notice also sliows signs of decay, the widespread 
power of the Gurjjaras all over Kajpnttiua is shown by Alberuni’s 
remark (a.I). lOoO) that the great trade centre of Xarayan or Barana 
near Jaipur had till lately been a Gurjjara capital and that on its fall the 
Gurjjaras had moved their capital to Jadwarh (Jaora?).- Meanwhile at 
Bhinmal also Gurjjara power was declining. About a.i>, UM u horde of 
I!--.000 Gurjjaras left Bhinm.-il and travelling in old Central Asian 
fa,shion in their wngoms made fre.sh .settlements in south ibilwa atul in 
north-ca.st Khaudesh.-' With the e.stahlishment f.i n. Of 1) of the Chfiii- 
liikyii orSoliu'iki family, who like the CTuiv.ad.is were of Gurjj'ara origiti 
the cafiital passed Iroiri Bhinmal to Anahihivu la. In a.p. OOU the 
Bliiiim.il chief tippeafs as !i .suliordiiiate ally of Miilariija Solanki of 
Anahilavil'ja, a clititige wliieJi t'tis the result of the separ.ation from 
Bhinmal of the Chatihatis of Sauibliar and of the Parauiaras of .Mtihvti as 
ivill as of the Sohiuki.s of-Vnahihivada. 

One chiif poitit of interest in connection with the Gurjjaras is tliaf tlio 
Agtiikitlii ti'ilxs who were r.d.sed to be Ibijputs by re-birth in ti lire pit 
on .Mount Aim wtae either Gui'jjai'tis t.r members of the great boiale of 
wbieli the Gurjiara was one of the leading elements. The e.xamplc of 
Dadil.a 111. of Hruiicb, the iiislauee of the Valablii dymisfy, and the ea'C of 
the Cha pa.s w liij had their origiti.al (iufjjar.i clatt-n.ame Sanskrit l^rd to 
(Tiapotkata that is stroiig-howinen and tlcveloiicd info the riilitig Kajpuf, 
tribe of (Tiavtiila or Cbattra remove all dillicuity from the sng'geslion 
that the .Ag'ulknla Rajputs are of the Gurjjara horde.' 


' KiLjiLtar.meinl, 745, 

- .Siu'lian, II. 317 ; IteinaiKlV rr.aemciits, 712; Arch, Survey (i£ Itiilia, II. 242 ; 
Altjcrimi ill Ivt iTKiuiTs Mt-innir, g.l.S, rail- it the <'nuittr,\ near Kar/at. 

A Iiuiian Aniii[nary, XIX, 23tt. It is reiiiarkabte tliat a elear memory ef this move- 
nient, wiili a rln-e api'ro.aeh to e'-)rreetiii.>- in (l.ites, remains amon;; the flnrjjar.is 
of nerth Klianilesh. .See the aeeiiunt hy Mr. .T. Pullen, LL D., l.C.s,, in the Kh.imlesh 
t la/ei teer, Xn. tl3. 

t 'I'he faet that the t'h.iva'lAs f \,t>. 720. 0 .Vfi) of north Gnjarit were Onrjjar.as 
fxi'lains that the Gurijareshwarto whom (Kas M.ala, I. lit) -lalslnhar of Paneh.isar l.uilL 
a t. m}.le in fJOO was him-elf. This al-o mak. s it jirut.ahle that th.‘ temple whieli 

the Whit.' Huna Mihirakula (A.n. 512 - 340) huill to Mihireshw.ir was al-o tu liim-elf. 
3 he praetiee is nut uiieoiiiinon. The temple of Samhha at MahUlakslinii In H.Miha\, 
the temple of Anihernhth near KaUAn, and the temple huilt to Takhate-lovar that is to 
himself l)y Takhatsinpdiji the late JIahSrajaof Bhavna;tar are eases in point. The 
following examples occur in the KajAtaningini. Yijaja ruled eight years ; he huilt a 
svmtiol of S iva called by his own name (Book II. S], 62). Matrignpta )iuilt a shrine 
calletl Matrlguptasv4mi (Book III. SI. 2.58, 265). Muraka the minister of PraearaMuia 
tniilt a temple railed after himself a world-wonder (Book III. 81. 355). Gokiirn riii-ed a 
.sacred symbol calhd after himself (Bo..k T, SI. 5 48) , Asoka iiiiilt two shrines to Aloke- 
svar (I, 1,3), .Miilarija C'liaulnkya (a.d, 561 -096) huilt a .lain teiniile nuninl .Miilava- 
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According to the 1S81 Census the total Gujar population is 1,410,887. 
The details are; Panjab (;87,d04, Kajputana 402,709,Central India 337,400, 
North-West Provinces 303,909, Bombay 04,009, Central Provinces 
44,2h9, Ajinir 32,690, Berdr 907, Haidarabad 502, Bengal 41 especially 
in the Panjab a large share of the Gujar population is returned as 
iluhammadans and Sikhs. 

The Gujar element in the population of North-West India may be 
arranged under four groups ; 

(a) Classes known to be Gujars. 

(5) Special classes of Gujars. 

(c) Divisions admitted to be of the Gujar stock. 

(<Z) Classes whose Gujar origin is either forgotten or concealed. 

The classes known as Gujars have their head-quarters in the Panjab 
General Cunningham^ estimates the strength of the Panjab Gujars at 
about two millions who are scattered over the Duabs and are found in 
greatest numbers to the west of the Ravi. They form the bulk of the 
population in Hazara in the north. They occur in considerable numbers 
south-east in Rawalpindi and Gujar-Khan, in Gujarat and Gujranwala, 
and in Hasan-Abdul and Shahdheri. The Sikhs are almost all either 
Jats or Gnjai-s. Gujars apparently have given their name to the little 
Gujal and to the Gujal proper on the south slopes of the Hindu Kush - 
In Gilgit and its neighbourhood are Gujars who keep by themselves live 
in rude hovels and pasture cattle.'^ There are large numbers in tbe Swat 
valley.^ They are scattered over the middle hills of Jamu.“ They were 
Unruly in Jehangir’s time (a.p. 1G20) in Kashmir and were planted out 
on the other side of the river.** In a.d. 1840 Vigne notiecs the Gujaru who 


satika and a Maliadova tomiilo calltxl Mulasvimi (Bliajivanl.ll’s Hi.story, ICO, 101), An 
inscription aliout a.d. 050 at Lovck in Canihixlia notes that the inini.ster wlio set up statues 
of Vishnu and of Shiv had the st.atuos carved in the features of himself and of his f.ulu r 
and mother. (Jour. As. Ser, VI. Vol. XiX. 145 and XVII. 19.) 

One more trace of the Gujar ni.ay he hazarded. In the Statiuieal Account of Th.ma 
(ItoinliaN Gazetteer, XIII. I'art H. 713) grounds have l)ecn sliown for holOinv th.it a 
consider.ihle section of tlie Gypsies of Kurop<‘ are of Jh'd orisriu and foiiml their nav to 
Kgipt by sea from tlu' ports of Sinilh and Krttliiaw.ir. The ri feri in-is alien in that 
note are mainly to the Saiiaoinians th.at is to tlie Sangars who sCi-m to he a Kajpnt trilie 
e'hisily connected ill sea enterprise «itli Jats M, ds and Cli.-tvadAs, Anmnirthe Kgyplian 
Gipsies, who Use auniiig llicmselvis many words clo-eU allied to Gnjaniti or .stiinllii aiv 
tiio small tribes, tile Ghugiir or Ghnjur and tlie Gliuz/is. Tlie men are hlaeksniitlis 
braziers and tinkers. The women tattoo and make blue marks. Many of the iiunien 
are fortune tellers, Tlici iro about the streets of Cairo earriing' a piece of g.izelle skin 
containing materials of ilii illation and eri ing “ I perfeirin divination. Wliat is present 
I show what is not present i show,” They throw shells piece's of glass and coins on tlie 
vroiiiiel and freini their p.)..itiijii tell what willhappen to those who eonsult them. [ I.ain-'s 
Slodern Kiriptians, Vol. 11. i lnip. VII. pace lt»3.J That l.ane is iinahle to olVi-r any 
eiplanation of the name tihiigar or Ghiijar sufoe-ts that these wauilerers Here oiiee 
memhers or haneeis on eif tlir gre.it Guj.ir horele. 

I Arehieoioeii al .^iiivci (tMiJ). II. 4, 

BielJiilph's Tiihe- of the lliinhi Kn-li, ?.'i. The local i u-fom of n-iim / I'm , has heeii 
noted ahove, ’ liiihlulph’- Ti iIm*.. of the HniiUt Kush. 4*'. 

^ Biddulpli’s Ti ihes of the Hindu Kii-li, ill, 'Ihi-Giij.irs on the litrenie nortiiiiest 
frontier seem to maintain the histoiie f.ime e.f the (Jnjai as a hiuehf.r. With the roaimg 
triijir an epithet in the Kap idi in j li.istitrakiita oiant of a o 9111(1- '^'>.') i Homl.e y 
Ga’efteer,! B.irt I. IC9) eoinpare the laiiehlike eheer- of the Bilti of l.ittie- 4,let 
I iieouraoine eaeli othei hi tone-, like the wihl di eor.lanl 1 ineht.-r of a minin' (\’ioij,^’, 
Ka'diinir, II. CJ-I, C .*;) A Gnjii t li im nt .urn poi'int iii the BiIil 1 an>t of fifes 
1 lai loiii f . and stran-ht -ly-fe.f imi ' hr'iz.ii trunipiet. like the triimpit of k'jine 'nai if 
N’lpoleon's funeral fDitto, CJOi a; 1 ile ..f th* i.iijii.it N'l.-ira ami crloi 1 n.iiy of 
j'.kneAya or 11 ollhig-pla' 11 " 

fir- i'. Ka-hnii' I''** K i. t - H'-t-' ' ^ T. >. 
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owns cattle and the Gujari who sells milk immigrants into Kashmir from 
Gujariit in the Panjah.' From Kashmir the Gnrjara country stretches 
south along the course of the Jamna thi-ough the North-West Province.^ 
where in the la.st century Saharanpur was Gujarat, on south-east past 
Dehli to the south of which is the Gujar state of Rewari, where the 
Gujars hurst in revolt after the 1857 Mutinies,- south-east to Agi'a with 
Gujar place-names, through Gwalior which has still a Gujargar district 
to Bandalkhand,"' then south-west through M:ilwa to Khandesh, east to 
Nagpur where they claim to be Rajput.s,^ back west across Bombay 
Gujarat to the sea. North of Bombay Gujarat they are numerous in 
Kaehh“ and in the north-west states of Rajputana, and occur in smaller 
numbers over the whole south of the Panjab.® The older idea was that 
the Gnrjar was a resident of untraceablo antiquity a cross between the 
Rajput and the Ahir. During the last thirty years, as language has lost 
its place as a final race-test, opinions agree in holding the Gujars to be 
immigrants of not more than 2000 years.^ In the plains the Gujars 
have lost much of their special appearance. In the Kangra hills the 
Gujars are tall handsome men and women with peculiar features who rear 
buffaloes and who sell milk and whose women are of easy virtue.® 

Of (6) special classesof G njars only two havebeen traced BadorBir Gujars 
and Bhatti Gujars. Bad-Gurjjaras are an important class apparently repre¬ 
senting a separate tribe of the original horde. The name Bad is supposed 
to mean hdi't'a or great. But it may be noted that hudn or b^de is applied 
to Turks and Uigars in the senso of north.'-' Another form is Bir-gujar 
which is supposed to mean hill-Gujar. The Bad-Gujars have the special 
distinction of being according to certain accounts the class in which the 
divine Krishna was born. Though Tod inclines to refuse in Rajputana 
the rank of Rajput to the Gujar he gives the Bar-Gujar an undoubted 
place among the thirty-six ro\al tribes. Tod further held the Bir-Gujars 
whose capital was Rajor to be undoubted Rajputs. They claimed descent 
from Lava or Lao the elder son of Rama.'" 


^ Vigne's Travels, I. oOO. - Jour. K. A. Soo. XXXV, Part II. 103, 

^ Further ea>t in Re^'a are the remains of an am-ient city Gurgimasan and near it a 
Gojara. Cunningham’s ArehieolGgical Survey, XIX. 85-lU. 

‘ Races N,-\V. P., I. 102. 'I'nd iWe'.tf*rn India, 3‘J-40) lictes a trace still further east 
in Srigujar a place near Chota rdepur. 

* In Kachh OhAva^la*^ Solunkis and VaghelAs are classed as Gujara rulers. Besides 
them are many classes of Gnj,ira>, Lt va Kanhis, SutliarSj and Lohurs, Cuteh Gazetteer, 
fi;, d9, 71, 72. 

Cunningham’s Areha’olopjical ^'iirvey Kepurts, 1 r. 71, In Rajputiina. which from the 
seventh to the eleventh century was the land of the Curjjaras, the\ are plentiful in Ajmir 
where they rank as Jats (Ka-j. iiaz. 1. 80,11. 3U): in Bhartpur where they rank as Rajputs 
(Ditto, I. 162); in strength in Biana (163) and in Dholpur (261); eulti>iitors in Marwiir (IT, 
245), in Mewartlll. 2>^),andin Ulwar (111. 206). There i-^ |K*rliBps a trace in Baluehi>tiin 
in the Brahui trib** of (’hirganani«s and in the Baluch triU- of Gurehiini'. Pottiiiger's 
B*‘luehi'*tan, 55, 57. 7*’), In B'unhiu harbour the name Gu/:ir or Gu/.ar ap[>ears 

among the commanders of nati\e eraft from tlu‘ Makran roa*<t, 

^ Of the local theory ''*■0 Sir 3, Malcolm’s Sikh>, 136 ; Thorntr.n in Punjiih Gazetteer, TIT. 
65; Beames in N.-\V. P. Races, I. 102 and P'^O. Tlu‘ new* \ iew-, w iIIIm' fouml m Cunning¬ 
ham’s Reports and in the Gn/ettcers of the Panjah and the N.-W. l’rG\ 

® K^ugra Gazetteer, I. 94-95. 

® How-orth’s Mongols, ]. 695. The corresponding term to Bodfi north i> Shura 
•outh. 

Annals, IT. 366, According to some accounts Bir means hill. In Kangra (Kan^a 
Gazetteer, I, 94', the hill Gujars an* a mueh purer and handsomer type than the Gujars 
of the plain. 'NVbfn resi-tanre wa-. hopeless the leaders wonld retire to the hills and* the 
low^r cUbs buhmit to the coiuiucrors ai.d remain in the pUm-. In part- of K.ingra the 
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In West M^rwar the Bhatia are said to be Gnjai's. In the Panjab 
Bhdtis are said to be Jats. The case seems one of shelter-seeking’ that is 
of a weak or a waning tribe for shelter enrolling itself as a subdivision 
of some powerful class. Apart from intermarriage the origin of Jats 
Gnrjjaras and Bhatis or Bhatis seems distinct; the Jat representing the 
Knshin or S aka horde (b.c. IOO-a d. 50), the Gnjar the White Huna 
horde (a.d. 450-550), and the Bhati the Turk (a^d 60 O- 8 OO). This 
arrangement agrees with the fact that in the North-West Provinces in 
Bulandshahr where Gujars are in strength Bhatis appear as a subdivision 
of Gujars, while in Bhatner a home of the Bhats the Gujars appear as a 
subdivision of Bhatsd It seems doubtful if the Bhatana Gurjars of 
Ajmir are Bhats. According to their own accounts they are Gujaras and 
are called Bhatina, because they moved from Bhatana in M4rwar to 
escape Rathor oppression.^ The patel of Ajmir is a Bhatana Gujar and 
his Bhat who is of the Dhidara division lives in Ajmir. The Bhatana 
priest is a Khakara Brahman. The Khakara is called when a child has 
to be named and a Gujar Gor frames the horoscope. Both a Khikara 
and a Gujar Gor are present at weddings. On the fifth seventh and 
ninth day after a birth Gujars worship the sun. Barley and mung 
Phaseolus radiatus are spread on the ground, a pot Jcalas is set on the 
grain, and a branch of the nim or Indian lilac is stuck in the pot’s mouth. 
The father and mother and a Brahman sit and worship Narayan-Vishnn. 
The mother rises and with the infant in her arm carries it five times 
round the sacred square or chok. At their weddings they worship 
Surya-Narayan. Gujar women wear a big silver human sun-face hung 
medal-like round the neck. The face is worshipped on Sundays and 
bathed in frankincense smoke. In some divisions nnmaiTied women 
wear a Bhairava face changing it on marriage into a sun-face. Huzfir 
or Mahdrdja was at such a height in the sky is the usual Gujar way of 
saying at what time of the day anything happened. The Bhatdna Gujars 
have four kuldevis or house-guartlians; Bandevi whose head-quarters are 
near Bikanir, Jinadevi and Kevai whose original seat is not known, and 
Nosra whose main shrine is about half-way from Ajmir to Pushkar. 

Of group divisions admitted to be of the Gujar stock, the chief 
are Agnikulas, Bhagaravats, Chandelas, Gharans, Chdvadas or Chdpas, 
Chechis, Jhavlas, Kalhenias, Khadvas, Kors, Kusanes, Lavas or Lors, 
Mers, Nagaris, Nekadis, Rajputs, Rinds, and Sesodias. 

The direct evidence is not strong that the four tribes of Agnikulas, 
which were re-born in the fire-pit of Mount Abu to help the Brahmans 
against the Buddhists and their foreign allies, were Gujars.^ The four 
tnbes are the Chohdn, Parihar, Parmar, and Solaftki. These names like 
the name Gurjjara are probably adaptations of tribe or stock Khazar or 
H lina names to Indian meanings.* 

Chohan is supposed by Tod to be Chaturhdn four-banded. The name 
may perhaps bo Chaghan which, originally meaning white, is applied by 
Hiuen Tsiaug (a.d. 6J0) to Chaghania or Hissar on the north branch of 
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nbl practice wiiicb prevails among the Kirghiz of Issyk-kul lake (Radloff Journal Ama- 
tiqne Scr. VI. Tom. 11. p.vgc 127) continues of the higher Guj-ars going to the hills daring 
the hot-weather while the lower classes stay in the plains. Kingra Gazetteer, I. 94i. 

' .Vorth-West Provinee Gazetteer, II. ISl and 111.-tS. . r. • 

2 MS. Notes April 1S95. The patel of A.jmir Haju »on of R.alji is a BliatAua Gujar. 

s Tod’s Annals, Second Edition, I. S6, II. 406. 

* Tod’s Annals, Second Edition, II. 407. 
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the Oxus. In Iliiicn Twang's time men of this country wore cmploj'od 
as soldiers of fortune in Samarkand and are described as brave and fierce 
meeting death as a refuged How much of the Skythian, at least how 
little of the Hindu, belongs to the outlying Chohan is shown by Tod’s 
account of the desert Chohan. Like most outlying Rajputs the desert 
Chohiin dispenses with the sacred thread and keeps himself altogether 
free from fJrabinanic hindrances. They do not commit infanticide. They 
have no prejudices in eating : they make no hearth clioha, their cooks arc 
of the barber caste. What of their food is left they tie up and eat cold." 
11 is remarkable, as showing how a waning tribe disappears into sub¬ 
divisions of more prosperous communities, that in Ajmir where they 
ruled 1000 years no Chohans are now to be found.3 A distinguished 
branch of the Chohans, who may be a trace of the Hara-Hunas, are the 
Hara Chohans of Bundi and Kota in Rajputana'* who also occur in small 
numbers in the North-West Provinces.® Chohans, claiming half-Rajput 
descent, arc with the Chechis the most powerful of sixty-two Gnjar 
divisions in the Panjab Gujarat.® The Cholnin was the last created of 
the four Agnikulas. Acconling to Chand the Choh.-ln bard neither the 
I’armar nor the Solanki had proved a marked success and the Parihar 
was almost a failure. Vishnu’s image, the four-armed Chohan, destroyed 
the enemies of the Brahman.s. His Luck or guardian Mother was the 
Hopefiller Asapui-ana. It is notable that without the aid of a Luck or 
Mother the Agnikulas failed to slay the enemies of the Brahmans. As 
fast as the demon was slain from his blood others sprung. The Mothers 
drank the blood and made the passing of life impossible. It is noteworthy 
that the worship of Asapurana seems confined to classes of northern 
origin.^ The adoption of these fierce blood-diinking mothers seems to 
be the result of a compromise between the Brahmans and the strangers 
the newcomers beitig unwilling to give up this part of their former 
worship. The tomtory given to the Chohan was Makdvatinagara that is 
Ghar-ilandala two settlements near Jabalpur. The accouiit is from 
Chand the bard of the Chohina and doubtless unduly exalts the position 
and prowess of his own clan. 

According to Chand the Chohin bard the Parihdr said by Tod to 
be Pritilmdwara or earth-portal, was the third champion. The usual 
Sanskritised form of the name is Pratihara or door-keeper. He was 
created by Rudra and rose from the fl.airie, black and ill-favoured biearing 
a lx)w. When he went against the Bnihm.ans’ enemies, his foot slipped 
and^ he was kept to guard the gates. The Luck or S ri of the Parihars 
i.s Gajan Mata. He received the de.scrt as his country and according to 
t hand never rose to liigh power. The evidence that the Parihai s were 


' Real’s Biiddhi.iit Records, I. .33-39. The form Cli.aehin .seems to remain in the 
iiijarit name Chafranl.-il which is imt uncommon aiiiong Kshatri.s, Vaiiuds, Sondrs, 
I.nfi-irs, and other craftsmen. 

‘ Tod s Annals, First Edii. II. 308. That they wear no sacred thread seems doubtful. 
I omp. Ditto, 321. 

^ Kajputana Gazetteer, I. 78. ' Rajpiit.Tna Gazetteer, I. .I.", 221. 

Elliot s Races North-West Provinces, I. It’S. In Kaslimir anil tlilyitllira meanv 
all. \ mne s K.i-hmir, T. d.-iO. » Gniar.-it Ga/.i tteer, ,70 . ol,' 

' Resiile, of the L'lioliaiis the W'lshfiller is the piiardiaii of the Meds nr Maliars. 
\'.'i' ‘'’ahar in K.irlili. (Elliot’s llistorv, I .723 , KAIlii.iaAr fiazetUer, 

AVisl "'i :‘7I.o8.-.).savsevM\ Rii ipnl ad-re. A','.pnMiia the 

'’MshhlW amn.cf..ie am mid. .Utm - pi.ie. I--..kaiiiMisi, 
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Gajars is complete. An inscription from north Rajput;lna dated A. d.9o9 
(S. 10l6) calls the same chief both a Parihar and a Gurjjara.i 

The Parmars were the first created of the Agnikulas. Indra made an 
image of dliil'ja Cyuodou dactylon grass, sprinkled it with the water of 
life and throw it into the firc-fonntain. On pronouncing the life-charm, 
Sitjivan Mantra, a mace-bcaring figure slowly arose from the flame shouting 
Mar Mar Slay Slay. He was called the Parmar or foe-striker, received 
Sanchair Mata as his Luck, and Abu Dhdr and Ujjain as his heritage. 
The saying ‘The world is the Parmars’ shows the wide spread of Parmar 
rule. Two accounts indirectly make the Parmars Gurjjaras. The first 
states that the Gurjjara Chapas or Ohavadds were a branch of Farmers 
the second states that the Gurjjara Osvals are Parmars.® Again Haja 
Hiina, by whose dynasty the famous Baroli temple was buUt, when (a.d. 
720) be came to help Chitor against the Arabs, is said to be of the 
Parmdra race.* 

After Indra created the Parmdr Bi-ahmd. framed an image of his own 
essence, and threw it into the fire-pit, and repeated the life-charm. A figure 
rose with a sacred thread round his neck a sword in one hand and a veda 
in the other. He was called Chaulukya or Solanki because he came from the 
palm ciilaka of Brahma. He was given Keonj Mata as his Luck, and 
Anahalapur as his heritage. Tod ® notices that the Gurjjaras, whom he 
styles the aborigines apparently in the sense of name-givers of Gui-jjaia- 
rashtra, claim to be of the same origin as the Solanki Oswdls the leading 
class of western Indian Jains, from whom the Jain hierarch is chosen.® 
As Gurjjara is a common surname among Oswals this claim supports 
the theory that the Solai'iki is a Gurjjara. Many other Rajputana classes 
claim Solaitki descent, the Gujars of Sonte and Kotario, the Sonars and 
other ci-aftsmen of Bonkan, and the Bhils of Maidanoh, Ogunah, and 
Panurwa.7 Inscriptions refer to the roaring Gujar, Oarjjarad Gurjjara, 
the Solaiiki. In poems Bhim Solaiiki is called the Gujar,® and, on 
account of his good qualities, the guardian or S'rf of the Gujara princes is 
said to have become of her own choice his bride.® Further when in 
A.D. 1240 they supplanted the Solaiikis, the Vaghelas are described as 
dallying with the Luck of the Gurjjara kingdom.'® Again the passage in 
the Ras ilala" describing how the headman of the Khadwa GurjjaraB at 
Unja near Anahilavtida called Siddharaja (a.d. 1089-1143) his uncle 
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1 Pr.tclitnalekhamAl.A, I. 5.3-54. = Watson in Ind. Ant. IV. 146. 

3 Trans, lloyal Asiatic Society, HI. 352. 

‘ TtKl’s Annals, II. 422 New Edition; RajputAna Gazetteer, III. 57. 


^ Western Indi.a, 20!) note. 

Compare ; The Jain Hierarchs arc chosen from Osw.Als. The Oswils are descended 
from the Solanki Rajputs of Anahilavarla. Tod’s Western India, 183, 465. 

? Tod’s Western India, 209 note. That the Solanki is a Gujar and the Dakkhan 
Ch.ilnkya (a.d. CIO-740) is closely connected with the Solanki or Rajputafna 
(’hanlakya leads to an interesting trace of the Gurjjaras in the eleventh century. 
AlWnini (A.D. 1031) tells of Karnitas who served as mercenaries in Mahmud GhaznavTs 
armies and accompanied him in expeditions against Merv Herat and even Samarkand. 
As the word Karn.U.i is used of the Dakkhan-Kaly.An army who were^ attacked by Raja 
Hhoj of MAlwa (Epigraphia Indica, I. 230) it seems to follow Mahmud s Karnatas were 
Gmjjaras. « R.is M.lla, I 22’3. 

“ KirKkaumndi, 11. 2 in Ejiigraphia Indic.a, I. 21. The inference that these references 
prove the Gurjjara origin of tlie Solanki i.s doubtful. MiilarAja in another passage 
(Kpigraphia Indira. I.2!l»)i, descrihed as taking captive the fortune or luck of the 

km.;dom of tile Ch.ipotkalas, 

I" Knlikauimidi, 1. 272, “ Mala, I. L 6. 
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and sat on the state cushion seems to imply some stock or family 
connection between Qurjjaras and Solankis. Finally it is to be noticed 
that, according to Mr, BeamesJ the Gujardti language is a development 
of the early form of Hindi spoken by the Chdlnkyan Rajputs and by them 
brought into Gujarat. Of the rivalry between the onst^ Chdvadds and 
the ousting Solaukis, which though smoothed by the court bards must have 
been keen, a trace remains in the Bhinmdl legend that until the 
8 hrimalis asked the Solankis to come to their help to keep back the 
Songara Rathods (a.d. 1300) the Shrimalis had never taken water from 
Solanki hands.^ The fact that Dhedas and Waghris claim Solanki 
origin may be due to a common Gurjjara vein. It may also be explained 
by the practice of dependent tribes taking the name of their patron’s 
caste.3 

In considering the Gnrjjara claim to the Agnikula tribes the probable 
date of the starting of the Agnikulas is of importance. The latest date 
must be considerably earlier than a.d. 720, since in that year all the 
Agnikula chiefs joined to defend Chitor against the Arabs Although 
the names of the kings given in the bardic lists sometimes disagree with 
those of the inscriptions none of which so far carry the line further back 
than about a.d. 800, the genealogies seem to agree in pointing to the 
fifth century legend as the initial date.* This evidence, so far as it goes, 
supports the view that the Agnikulas represent sections of the great 
White Huna and Gnrjjara horde. 

That the legend is in agreement with widespread BrShmantc practice is 
shown not only by the corresponding purifying by fire of the Konkan 
Chitpdvans, but by the fact that in Madras a large section of the people, 
including the Pallia, are called Vanniydr the fire castes from the Sanskrit 
vahni fire.® That the special ceremony of a fire-pit was required to make 
possible the admission of Gurjjaras or other foreign conquerors does not 
follow from the Abu legend. The cases of the Maitrakas of Valabhi 
(a.d. 490-520) and of Dadda III. (a.d. 670-700) ^ of the Broach Gurjjaras 
prove that a stranger could rise to be a Kshatriya without any special 
initiation. The object of the Abu fire-pit was to raise special champions 
who being Brahman-created would be higher than other Rajputs.® The 
choice of fire as the cleaner would appeal to the Gurjjara tribes the bulk 
of whom at or soon after their entry into India were fire and sun worship¬ 
pers- The details show a determination on the part of the Brahmans to 
outdo the Buddhists who had hitherto been so sucoes-sful in converting the 
new conquerors to Buddhism. In the legends Buddhists and evil spirits 
are so mixed as to be the same. Some great effort was wanted to make 
Brahmanism more popular than Buddhism. How far to gain this 


* Ind. Ant. III. 32. ’ MS. Note Bliinmil •21at March 1895. 

^ Compare Raa Mala, I. 163. * Compare Tod’s Annals, II. 405. 

* The Chohiin tree gives thirty-nine princes the last Prithiviraja born A.D. 1159 or 
succeeds say a.d. 1200. Allowing the slightly excessive average of twenty years to a 
reign the thirty-nine reigns take the founding of the Chohins to a.d. 420. Tod who 
thought the date of the fire-pit was about B.c. 150 says : The list of thirty-nine must be 
incomplete as it would place the creation several centuries after Vikramaditya B.O. 57 : 
Annals, I. 87. The other bardic genealogies bring the origin of the Parihar Parmir and 
Solanki pretty nearly to the same date as the Chohin origin. 

‘ Oppert in Madras Jour. Lit. and ticience of 1887-88 page 118. 

^ BhagvanUl’s Karly Guj,ir4t, Bombay Gazetteer, I. Part I. 116, 

® Compare the Choh.tn bard Chand (Annals, XI. 407). Of the thirty-six royal races 
^B"'’'^ula is the greatest; the rest were born of women. These were created by tho 
Brahmans. 
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object the Brahmans were prepared to go is shown by their admitting as 
Brahmans the Median or north-west Pereian Magha sun-priests many of 
whose practices were repul.sive to Brahman ideas. The device of the 
lire-boin Kshatriyas seems closely connected with what is known of the 
great White Hiina conqueror Mihirakula (a.c. 500 - 550j. According 
to the legends in Hiuen Tsiang and in the Rafjatarangini this great 
warrior began by a leaning to Buddhism, but disgusted by the Buddhists’ 
want of interest in his conversion he determined to stamp out their reli¬ 
gion. That with this object he caused the deaths of hosts of unresisting 
Buddhists the Biahman accounts admit as fully as the Buddhist accouuts. 
But while the pious Buddhist mourns that Mhiirakula’s murders must 
for ever keep him in the most terrible of hells' the Brahman rejoices in 
Miliirakula’s glory gained in spite of the breach of all laws because he 
trusted and helped the Brahmans. In his case, as in the case of the 
Sesodias, Brahmans tolerated the continuance of a foreign sun-woiship, 
even the bringing in of hateful foreign priests to rank as Brahmans, on 
condition that the chief object of worship of the king should be a Brah¬ 
man god and that the king's leading interest should be the advancement 
of Brahmans.* 

Among the Gujars of A.jmir is a division of Bhagaravats said to mean 
forest Gujars. Of Baghji the founder of the Bhagaravats who was 
half-Gujar half-Rajput the following story is told.^ Baghji’s father 
Har Ramji a Solaiiki came seeking service with Ajipal the Chohan. On 
his way near the city Har Ramji stopped at a potter’s. He found the 
house-mother in tears. Her son had been chosen as sacrifice for a tiger that 
killed a man a day at the Chamunda pass near the city. Har R4mji 
took the place of the potter lad and slew the tiger. After slaying the 
tiger Har Ramji went to Pushkar to bathe. A Chohan woman, a nun, 
Nila, sister of the ruling prince, noticed Har Ramji, She saw two heads ; 
Har Ramji’s head and the tiger's head.* As she looked she conceived 
and told Har Ramji to ask for her hand as a i-eward for slaying the tiger. 
The king agreed. On the ninth month a boy was born with a tiger’.s 
bead and a man's body. He was c.alled Baghji, When he grew Baghji 
became very fierce and the king ordered him to guard the toll at the 
Ghuglira pass. In Shravau Baghji got a silk rope and made it a swing. 
The village girls hearing of the sdk swing went out to swing. Baghji 
said each girl who wanted a sw-ing should go I’ound once and swing with 
him. The girls were of all castes. All the girls took a turn with Baghji 
and then swung. When the time of the maiviage of these girls came Baghji 
claimed them all. The talk of the girls at cotton spinning showed 
Baghji’s claim was true. B^ighji was called and asked why he had done 
this violence. He said I have done it. He was told to take the girls. 
He stretched out his arms and embi-aced thirteen. The Brahman who 
cooked Baghji's food claimed one girl. Of Baghji’s twelve wives each 
had two sons. These were the founders of the twenty-four Bhagaravats. 

In IMcy war and in Ulwar mention is made of Chandelas as a division 
of Gujjars.' 
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* Beale’s Buddhist Records, I, 172. ^ ^ 

- ('oinpare Darmosteter in J. A’'. X. 70 note 3 ; Fleet Indian Anti(|uiry, X v . 2lo - *.g 2 , 
Rcinand’s Mthnoire l/Inde, 393, 

Tbi.i story was told by an Ajuiir Bh:U, Tod (Annals, 1. 18o) tells the &aiuc tsWiiig 
tale of Bapp.i the founder of the Sesodia.s. 

* An otld cav' of the belief tliat the slain passes into the sl-iyer. 

^ Riijpntina (.la^ottcer, II. il ; III. 29f>. 
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In KacLh settled Cliarans are called flujj.ir.s ; unsettled Charaus Xcsakfi 
from nes a bothie or steading. Tbe Nesaks hold a lower place maiTjing 
Gujar widow.s which the Gujar Chiirans refuse to dod It does not seem 
safe to conclude from this that Gharans arc of Gurjjara race. It seems 
more likely that as the Gujar Chava<]:is were the leading class the stricter 
of the Charans were called Gujars as a term of respect." 

Special interest attaches to the Chapas or Chavailds fir.st because of the 
undoubted proof that they are Gurj jaras and second from the fact that it 
was mainly through the Chapas that the Gurjjaras gave their name to 
Gujarat. The proof that the Chapas are Gurjjaras is the statement of the 
astronomer Brahmagupta, who. writing at Bhinmal in .\.d 028 under 
the Gurjjara king Vy:ighi-amukha, states that the king belonged to the 
S'ri Chapa dynasty.® That the stock-name Chiipa was Sanskritised into 
Chapotkata that is Strongbow. did not prevent Ch.availa or Chaura the name 
in commoner use being derisively used and explained as chora robber.^ 
Though the VAlas or Balas of Valabhi are not identified as Chapas the 
fact that they are Maitrakas or Mihiras that is Mers and therefore Gurj¬ 
jaras is established. As the Mihiras conquered Yalabhi before the close 
of the fifth ceritury the bardic dates which establish the Chauras at 
Dwarka and Bet in the fifth, at Somnath where they are said to have 
founded a temple to the sun and at Diu in the sixth, at Vadhwan and 
Panchasar during the seventh, and at Anahilavada in north and Chapanir 
(Champanir) in Central Gujarat, which the legend states was callcil 
after ChApa its founder, during the eighth century, are confirmed.'’ 
The importance of the Chiipas in Rajputana is shown by sir of the 
Jlarwar chiefs claiming to be Champavats.® Other traces of Cha])a rule 
seem to remain in the Happa tract in south MArwiir whore Ch.auraB 
are still found," and in the Chapa region of Kachh which in a.d. lUTo 
the Samraa.s or Jadejas found in the occupation of the Chaoras.* ChApa 
also, though the oa.ste people oppose the derivation, seems the oriUn of 
Chapadias the name by which the ShrAvaks of ChorwAl, the Chaura.s’ 
land that is the coast of Verdval Mangrul and Porbandar, arc known 
in Bomljay, and not the turl>au whu.di neither for size nor shape sceius 
specially suited to the nickname roof or tile. Such widespread 


> MarMurdo Lit. Stic. Booi. I. 30C-7. 

^ But in M.illaiii (Bajput.tna OtazoUta-r, IT, 270} arc certain Cli.arans wlio are of Bhat 
origin and are called Gliaraiis out of I'tdigituis rc^puct. 

■■ Quoted in tlie History of Bliiiini.'tl, Bombay Gazetteer, Vul. I. [laoe KtS. Tliis .state¬ 
ment in supported In tlie fart tliat tlir temple ereeted to .laisliekar ( v,u. 7l»0j the ('liavailA 
ruler of t’anrli.-isar »as dedicated to him as the Gurjar lord, t’orlee's' Kas Mala 1. 31. 

■’ The Chauras iiientioned in the Mahahharata as degraileil from the want of Br.ilmiaiis 
(Muir s Sanskrit Texts, I. 482; are tlie Ghor.is or Cholas of the e.i-l coast of liidi.i. 
t uiiiiingham (Niimism.itic IJliroiiicle.3rtl.Ser. V 111. 49) iiutiees the ii.tiue 1'hors.irl nitaiiiiitr 
Khoiasiiii. This cullies closer to t'hor, hut Gh.iMi.ti or Ghaiir.i se. ms a more likely 
orioiil of the pun. 

' Bet anti Dwiirka, Tod Wrstcni India, 2."iG • 4.37 ; Kithi.'iw lr (iazeltetr Ui’l .hs'l- 
S'omii4th and Diu, T.xl’s ,\nnals, 1 . 101. ’J'h.at tliis Cli.ipaw.i- not as Ih.- lert’ii,] -t’al.s » 
Bhil, exeept ill the sense of a !'tioiigho», is slenvii hy Siihlliai .iji (a d 1034 I |43i after 
the death ot Ha Khenoar commilliiit; the manai'emeiit of Sorilli to a inilitiry orti. er 
iianie‘1 S’aj 111 a ilesi eiithiut of .Jamba III t’liiliuiia tlie ronipanion of Vtnrtia tA It “'0- 
7“G). Korl.es K.is M tla, I. 171. 

yrod’s Aniial-, II 17i;. ' Toir , Annal If o.|r, j,,-) 

■“ MrMurthi in bair. li A.t-'".. ]| 227 ; Klltol > III to,", .1 I,,,!,, [ /ij-r.s f, 
teinarkalile Unit tlie Kaehh Chtuias (Gut. h Ga/ettt.r, r,«) il.oni’to l.e Atn.kiihis 
Ih.'V further corr.rUv rtatetlnj came from the e i ■ t of i),,. I,.,),.,, ,, 1 ,,) at 

Okhamandal that is Btt-Dwa(rka, at Die, Tatan Somiiatli, niid I’.im 1, i-ai. 
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ascendancy in Gujarat north of the Narbada and in Kathiawar seem to 
justify Dr. Bluiu Daji in giving the sixth and seventh century ChaumB, 
with the Gurjjains of Valabhi and Broach, tlie credit of introducing the 
name Gujaiat, wliich he holds is Gujarguarded rather than Gnjar- 
suttled.' Another credit -which the Chanra can fairly claim is the forming 
of fleets which spiead the power of Gujarat from Sokotra to Java. 
9’hat the Chauras of Dwarka claim descent from Kanaksen (or Kanishka) 
of Lohkot in Kashmir who came south during the second century 
after Christ is an interesting case of the rule that the conqueror adopts 
the traditions, the rules, not uncommonly even the names of the 
people he conquers.® An interesting and separate trace of the Chdpas 
remains in Chhaori a subdivision of the Saharanpur or Gujarat-Bignor 
Gajars."' As the name Chapa is apparently an undoubted Guijjara 
(and therefore Khazar) stock-name it is interesting to find the Bannek 
ministers of Harun-al-Rashid (a.d. 792-813) claiming relationship with the 
race of the Chapa Khan of Balkh.^ If the Barmeks are Chapas and the 
Chapas are Khazai-s it is curious that perhaps the latest raid of the 
north Khazars into south Armenia was in a.d. 798 to avenge the death 
among the Armenian hills of the daughter of the Khakan of the north 
Caspian Khazars who was on her Avay south to marry a Barmek.^ 
Two points may be noted in conclusion that the Chauras referred to 
in Sanskrit writings as lapsing from the jwsition of Kshatriyas because 
they have no Brahmans are not the Gurjjara Chauras, bat the Cholas 
or Ghoras of the eastern iladras coast.® The second point is that the 
Chauras of Kachh still claim to be one of the Agnikulas.^ 

In Panjiib Gujarat the Chechi with the Kalkenia are the most 
powerful branch of Gnjars. They claim half Rajput blood.® The 
similarity iu name suggests Tod’s Khichi® a bi-anchof Chohans established 
ill the remote Sindh-Sagar Duab compri.sing the ti-act between the 
Behrut and Sindh and with a capital called Khichpur Patau. The Chechi 
Gujars have an importance from being the chief branch at Pokham or 
Pushkar the great jilace of Gujar pilgrimage. Formerly Chechi Gujars 
used to levy a gold piece or kanah on all pilgrims to Pushkar. 
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* Jour. R. n. II. A, S(*c. IX. wiv, T!ie rcftTcnces to Java in Vul. I. of the 
Bouiliay tl«’er iintico tlie rcinarkaitle a;;r<*onK*nt iK’twtvii tlic Cliaura iiitmluction 
ff tbt* nunif Gujiirjit and the Javan Icj^eiKl that tlio father of the Gujarat prince who 
M'ttled in Java ahi ut ,\.P. dO.; liail lately chaiifrcd tlie nanu* of the country to Gujarat, 
From their -pttleiiu'iit'i aloiio- tlie K:Uhi.iwar coiist> the Chauras led across the seas the 
4 xeelleiit ^eal!B'n the Mihirus or Mens. When they their cajatal inland they still 

kept up a navy and .>et ajiart a cpiarter of .Anuhilavada ftir the use of sailors. 

- Kathia4\.ir Giizt tteer, oSp. Compare in xVIbeTuni the case of the Turk ruleis of 
Kabul amiexiii^^ the irn.at Kanishka as an ancestor. The Su-S'aka ad«>ption of Mrtlava 
is an iiistiuh'e of the eoncpn-rifr taking: the nanu* of the coiupured, Jt is remarkable 
that when tlie Chohafns eoiitpnTed ^uuth Miirwfir like the S'akas they took the name 
M.illa%i. The practice .scem^ Ita-NtHl on a fi*elinjr of luck. If the comjueretl name U 
eoTitiinied it's iiilliieiKe nr Lnek (S'ri) will Ik* la*!!"!.**! or pacifitsl, vS), as alieudy noticMl, 
of Miilaraja (A.i). iMJl) the founder of tlie Solanki line of Anahila>ada kings, the 
Sjuardiau gi>d<U’''S or Sri of the Gurjjara princes, eon«|Uered hv his eminent (jualities, 
became of lier own choice his wife(Kpi. Ind. I. 21). Ajniin Mular.ija is ilescribtsl aa 
taking captive tlu- Fortune or Luck 'if the kiiif^lom th»* Chapotkata princes (Ditto, 
and later (Ditto. 272) the Vai^diela (a.U, 1219-1301) is said to dull\ with the 
Fm'k of the (lurjjara kinjib'in. 

" N. \V. F. Ga/ettt'er, IfT. Is4, * Honihay Geul. Soo, II. 09 (1^11''). 

* 'I'arikli-i-'I'aleiri (A.D. S37 - i*22) Arab Te.\t, III. OIS. 

' ('oiMj)are Muir’s- Sanskrit 'J’exts, I. IS2. ' Fiileli G.i/ettce?*, 0:^. 

Fan jab (bij. Hat Ga/. tt- er, rjlj ol. ^ AnnaK 11, 1 lo (New Kdili<<n. IlS). 

B 2:^1—1)2 
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They mailo the levy becavete they were lords. The Chcchis belong to 
the Nekudi division. The first Nekd,di was the son of a cow. He lived 
at ilatra ; his name was Gaiipat. Gujar Gopal came to Pokam. Gujar 
begat Pashnpal, Pa.sbupal Urjan, Urjan Purj.an, and Purjan begat Baba 
Nand, Baba Ahir, and lebernand, and Bilianand and Hbankpalnund. 
Prom these children eighty-six branches or nu'ks have sprung. ^ In 
Ajmir Khichi or Chechi occurs as a division of Rajputs, Jats, Mers, and 
Gujars'^ According to the Rajputana Gazetteer* Pushkar was held by 
Chcchis till about 700 years ago when a band of Sanyasis came and 
killed the Chcchis who were in possession of the different bathing 
place.s. The Sanyasis turned out the Kanphati Jogis who were temple 
priests and each took charge of a shrine. A chief intere.st in Pushkar 
is that it is the holiest place for Gujjars to be burned and that 
this burning pit is said to be tlie fire altar where the marriage between 
Brahma and G%atri a Gujar girl was celebrated. The special 
connection between Gujars and Brahmans to which the Agni Kund 
or Abu fire-pit bears evidence is shown by the temple to Brahma in 
Pushkar, said to be his only temple in India, being built by Gopal 
Parakh an 0.swal of Gwalior and therefore a Gujar who though a Jain 
keeps his tribe’s early respect for the worshipfulness of Brahmans.‘ 

Among the Gujar subdivisions of the Panjab arc the Juvlas or Jhawlas 
apjiarently a remnant of the famous tribe of White Hunas ennobled by 
owning the two great White Huna conquerors of the fifth and sixth 
centuries, Toramana and Mihirakula.’ It docs not follow that because a 
trace of the Jiivlas remaius among Gujars they at the first belonged to 
the Khazar or Gujar tribe. This may be a case of the migration canon 
that the waning senior comes under the wing of the waxing junior. 
Still it is to some extent evidence of the close connection of the Khazar 
and the White Hiina elements in the great fifth century invasion. 

In the Panjiib district of Gujarat Kalhonias are, with Chohans and 
Chechis, mentioned as the three leading divisions of Gtirjjaras.® 

The great Khadwa class of Gujarat Kanhis appears in Rajputana as 
Kharia Gujar.s, The Kharias, of whoso n.ame there scem.s uo explanation, 
are both among Rajputana Gujars and amoug Gnjanit Kaidifs con¬ 
sidered a lower cla.ss than the Levas or Lur.s. Thi.s social inferiority is 
jierhajis due to a greater unwilliugnes.s to give up Central Asian custom.s. 
They seem to have continued to sacrifice and eat cattle after the Levas.^ 


1 'I'la.jf. 7iiif,'.i! nro; Ad, Aliir, ,\nil«vata, Ariva, A^wlr, U.addiia, liaj.ld, B.inisar, 
li iHilii, r.li.il.'t, r.li.inv.ilj Bli.oad, Bitan, Bod, liiikaii, B\onk, ('had, (-'ldi('|iat, C'hichltr, 
liadiiiL', iJainar, Dliaidaniak, I'diakar, Dharaindia, Dliinoar. Dhu-lian, Doi, GAllidia, 
(.aiitit.i, (i.>r-h_\:i, (luali.i, (Jiinjal, Hi.r^iiaife', -t.uiLrad, K.ila.;, l\al\a, Kdn^ns, 
JGi-a’i:L ui- i\a-li.iiia. Kau\ar, K.itaria, Kli.tri, Ktiat.ina, IGii.ji. Kli.irdaa, Kodi or Koli, 
Koiaiia Kii.uda, Kura, K ur.tidi, B.idlii, I.at.ilia, la'cad, I.idI^a, I.oda, l.ulu, l.tini, 
l.oill, .M liavaii. Mil. r, Miiidar, Miind.in, Alnujlii, Mntan, N.il\a, t\;iiiil. Naroliaii, 
N'tkiiailf, Ndn, radi.ir, I’adN.a, l*ati\ad, I'h.ond.i. i’h.irak, l*o.-li\\ai, Baoal, 

S iilc.iilliana. Soratli, d'.ikataa, Tanw.ilna, 'Bauvar, 'I’l-kdia, d'oni-, 

■ Bh.it K.ilu I’liii.i tl.o Blurt of the Kitr.idiu .J.Ua in Ajiiiir. 

' I: Ga/i tti i r, 11. (iO. 

' l.'a ipiit.ina (i.i/,. tti .r, II.C.T, CO. Another eoniteotion hetweeii the tlin’iars .and 
I'u-hhar 1 - tliat at. I’li'hkar Nahar ll.'io I'arili.ir a as eiuvd c.f shiniliMaie. Baj- 
[.ut Ilia (ia/i I ti 1 r, II. CO. 

' l’aii|,'ih I S'.If I 'en.,m, 11 f. IIC. ’’ Paiij.lh Cinjar.'il flare* 0 1 r, .tfi-ol. 

' P.aj[iiitaiia ( la/etl.er, T. 102. The i iilidii Bh.ns of the lla ji it.ji i KUail.ai .ire ' 
I'll aha, ,I liithw.'iia, ISUk.iiia, Sij.H.'ir, tolania, iiiid Sna. 
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They eat animal food and drink liquor, like the Jats they talk Brijhaka, 
and, in the hills, are semi-barbarous with aword and spear.^ 

In Kors subordinate traders of the Siudh Khatri caste the name Gurj 
or Gurz has been traced.^ The Hindu traders who pass through Central 
Asia as far as Moskow and St. Petersburgh belong to the Kors division. 
These Kors seem more likely to be Lohanas or Bhatias, that is Turks, 
than Gujars. 

The Gujar subdivision of Kusane on the Indus and Jarana® suggests a 
recruitment from the great S'aka tribe of Kushan. Before the arrival of 
the White Huna horde the power of the Kuahana had been broken by 
Samudragupta (a.D. 370 - 39.5) and Chandragupta II. (a.d. 390-41.5). 
The existence of a Kushan subdivision of Gujars (so far as it goes) seems 
to favour the view that the Kushan and Gurjar are distinct not the view 
that they are the same. 

In Ajmir the division of Lava or Lor seems to be found among all 
tribe and place subdivisions.* According to the Ajmir patel (a.p. 1894) all 
Ajmir Gujars whether Bhatana or Chechi arc Lavas or Lors. Lava is the 
same as Lor and they are higher than Khari to whom the Lava gives 
neither a daughter nor a pipe. According to their story Krishna and 
Ndnda were Lors. While the Lord Krishna was grazing his cows near 
hlatra, some Gujar women and a Ohainar woman passed carrying curds. 
Krishna took away the curds. The de.sccndants of the Gujar women 
whose curds were robbed were Lors and the descendants of the Chamar 
woman were Kharis. The name Lava or Lor is according to the bard.s 
taken from Lava a son of Rama. It seems more probable that the use of 
the name Lava or Lor is duo to the adoption by the Gujars of the 
traditions of the people whom they ousted in Marwiir and in Central 
India. Among the traditions adopted was the story of the comjuest of 
the country by Kanaksen, apparently the family of Kanisbka (\.d. 78) 
the great S'aka or Kushan. Kanaksen is said to have come from Lohkot. 
This has been taken to bo Lahore. It seems more likely to be the 
famous fort Lohkot in Kashmir.® The Laurs in Bhurtpur have a 
peculiar rau.sic. They include five subdivisions Chadri. Kisaira, Knmlnir, 
Alerdi, .and Sirande.*’ The division of Lava Laur or Lor, together with 
the less important branch of Khari Kharia or Khadwa. htive tlie special 
value of showing, what has htng been c.aivfully concealed in Gnjar.it, 
that the great body of Patidars and Kanbis in north Gujarat and in 
Broach are Guj.xrs by dc.sccnt. That the Gujarat Kanbis .are Gurj jaras 
is supported by the similarity between the sharehold tenures in Punjab 
Gujar villages and the Bhagdar .and Naryad.ar tenures in Kanbi villages 
in Kaira. Though the divisions Lor and Khadwa have not Ixteu traced 
in the Punjab, it is not uncommon at Dwarka to find that Knnbi.s of 
north Gujarat and Gujars from the Panj.ib satisfy themselves that they 
are both of the same sfitck. Tlic accur.acy of this identification is of 
special interest as the Kanbi ami Patidar of north Gujarat is the best 
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' Kajputtna Gazottrer, I. 1S2. -Jour, As. boc. XXXV'. II. 111?. 

^ t'uuiiiiicliani'a Arch. Smocy ih'port, IL 

^ 'that T.or and jn iliap-. bava ma\ [ioint to a former scttlciiiont in tlie old north bimlh 
eapital of Alor i-. supported li\ Llie Lava K.mbis (,)f K.'itlii.iw.'ir who trace tlu'ir oi'Ieiu to 
the kings of Alnr. 

'■ Compare 'tod's Annais, t. 215. Albernni (bachan. I. 20'^, 1*17) de-scribes Liuimr .i; 
tlie north frontier of India, the -.troniZi-at pl.we lie Innl seen, tlie liaunt of our (ohazui ') 
tradeis. '■ Kajput.in i (.azetteer, I, lt>2-Hid, 
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class of husbandmen in the Bombay Presidency as well as the most 
important and characteristic element in the population of Bombay Gnjarat. 
The Gujars of north Khandesh, who, during the tenth century, moved 
fromBh'inmal in south Marwar through Malwa into Khandesh, include the 
following divisions Barad, Bare, Chawade, Bode, Lewe, and Bewed 
following statement made at Junagadh in January IBc'Oby Mr. Himabhai 
Ajabhai Vahiyatdarof Junagadh a Nadiiid Patidar by caste seems to settle 
the question of the Gujar origin of the Patidars and Kfinbis of Bombay 
Gujarat : I am satisfied the Gujarat Kanbis and Patidars, both Lavas 
and Khadwas are Gujars. We have nothing written about it, but the 
bards and family recorders know it. Both Lavas and Khadwas came 
from the Panjab : this is the old people’s talk. The Bhats and Waiwan- 
char.s say we left the Panjab twenty generations ago. A f.imine drove 
us from the Panjab into the land between the Jamna and the Gange.s. 
About fifteen generations ago the Lavas came to Ahmedabad, it is said 
through Khandesh and bivmght with them Khandeshi tobacco. The 
Kaubi weavers in Ahmedabiid Surat and Broach did not come with 
the Lavas. The first place they came to was Champanir. We can still 
know that we arc the same as the Panjab Gujars. We have the .same 
way of tillage. Our plough is the same, our turban is the .same, and we 
use manure in the same way. Our matriage cu.stnm.s are the same, both 
of us wear swords at marriage. Kamchandra had two sons, one Lava one 
Kush. From Leva came the Levas and from Kush the Kadwas. I have 
talked with Panjiih Gujars at Dwarka. They say they have Bhagdari 
and Nai'vadari villages. 

No more important advance to a correct knowledge of Gnjairit 
population has recently been made than Dr. Ilultsch’s correction of the 
Valabhi epithet of the founder Bhatarka (a.d. JSU-oOO) from the phrase 
‘ That he gained fame by the blows dealt on the groat armies of the 
Iklaitrakas’ (that isMihirasMcd.sorMers) into the phrase ‘ That he gidned 
fame from the blows dealt by the great armies of the ilaitrnkas’ that is by 
the armies of which he was loader. It follows that the Yalahhisor Balas 
who ruled Valabhipur, and arc the ancestors of the ScsoJias, are Mihiras 
or Mers. If the arguments as to the date of the Gurjjara arrival in India 
and regarding their connection with the Wliite Iliiiia horde are correct, 
it follows that the Gurjjaras and the IMihims ai'C either tlic .same nr are 
comrade tribes in the .same invasion. The chief traces of Meds are in 
the country near Ajmir in Enjputana and in west Kathiawar and to a 
less extent in Marwar. In Sindh Mers douhtlc.s.s remain hidden by the 
overlaycr of Lslaiii. According to the writers in the Kajputana G.azetteer 
Mer is not a tribe name but is derived from the San.skrit Meru a hill and 
is a general term ajipliod to hillmcn, e.s[iccially to the people of (ho hilly 
tract south-west of the open district of Ajmir.- But i\Icrs arc not found 
solely in the Aravali hilks. They have been long settled in tbe plains of 
Gujarat Mdrwar and Sindh. Of no tribe exeej)t the ,T;its is tiic iuiporfauce 
and power from the seventh to the elevcntli century so veil (^sfablished as 
of the .Medsor Mers. Th.at the Maitr.akasof late fifth and of si.vth cent ury 
in.scriptiiuis are the IMeds or Mers and that they took a h inling [lart in the 
great White Huua invasion of the fifth and si.vth centuries, Dr. Lhag\anlal's 


' CumiMe K‘-f| , I.t’.S. CnIIector of Kii.uKlebti, March 189G. 
• Kajriitatna tiazettcii. 1, 41, II. OO - hi. 
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history places beyond doubt.i That both in the Panjab and in Rajputana 
the title of respect to a Gujar is Mahar, Mihir, or Mir- seems to show that 
the form Mihira or Maitraka adopted in the Mer inscriptions of the fifth 
and sixth centuries was chosen as more honourable than their tribe-name 
Gurjjara. The Ajmir Mers say Mers and Gujars are the same. In 
Rajputana the rule of inheritance to land is the same among Gujars 
and among Mers.’’ The Mar war Mers are little bound by Brahman rules. 
They grant divorce and marriage with complete freedom.'* 

According to their Bhats or bards,® the Ajmir Mers belong to four 
branches or ndks Chohan, Punwar, Gehlot or Sesodia, and Padiar a 
division which has the special interest of being the same as the .I.gnikula 
division except that here the Gehlot takes the place of the Solahki. The 
Bh4t of the Kachhi or Ghelot Mers knows about the Abu fire-]>it. He quotes 
Aspat, Gajpat, Bhupnt, Natpatjag Sansdr, 

Analkmidse iipana, Partham pntlitchur. 

The horee-lord, elephant-lord, land-lord, and man-lord : 
from the tire-pit arose these four forms. 

The Bhats of the Chohans profess ignorance of the Abu purification. 
3'hey say All were created by Brahma. The first and greatest was the 
Chohan. They quote ; 

Dh;ir is the greatest of cities. 

The greatest of dJiio-s or edges is the sword edge. 

The clan with the most pcophi is the Ohohan : 

The clan with the most land is the Punwir. 

The home of the Rajputana Mers is the sixty Jms strip from 
Kushangadli to Dewer. The Pimwars first settled at Dhar. From Hhiir 
they went to A'bu, from Abu to Db4ng, from Dhang to Nimbola, and 
from Nimbola to Ajmir, In Ajmir are Chohan Mers (some of 
whom have become Musalmans and are known as Cbitas), Punwar 
!Mers. and a few Gehlot Jlcrs. That thesse Mers are the same as Gujars 
is shown by the sameness of their home-guardians or ktihlevis, 
.linainata, Kalika of Dhar, and Kailana of Dang.* Every Sunday 
evening before sunset they worshi[) Snraj-Mab;ir:ij the Snn Lord. No 
Brahman takes part. In a foot-.onnd circle on the floor which has 
been cleansed with cowdnng a silver p/off or sun-face is set, fire in a 
small iron ladle is laid near the medal, a cnp of water and balls of 
sweetened wheat-bread are also laid. The headman of the family throws a 
little ijhi or granulated butter into the fire, bows to the .snu-face, and prays 
‘ Oh Lord Snn guard the lives in this bouse and give n.s plenty.’ The re.st of 
the sweet-bread is eaten by the family or distributed to the caste. Unlike 
the Gujars the Ajmir jMers do not describe the time of day by the Lord 
Sun’s position in the sky. The kiihleri is wonsliippcd on the lirigbt eighth 
of each month, 'riie day's supply of milk is made into khir or ricc-pudding 
offered to the IMata and eate7i by the family. Like the Gnj:u-s the Mers 
b.ave no pregnancy rites. Each branch has its own Brahman. Except 
that a Brahman or Gujar-Gor frames the horoscope the suir wor.ship 
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1 Ttic tlii'orv that the Meds were a str.ingcr fVntr.il Asian trilie is not new. Compare 
Klliot's lli-itorv, I. Appendix. - Itajpiitftiia (iazetloor, I. SU ; II. 30. 

^ Hajput.'ina Gazetteer, I. J 0. ‘ M.U'wiO- Castes, 45. 

^ Delaik from llAma Itanna of Khw.'Vj.ipnra se\rii miles snntii of Ajmir, Bliat of tlio 
lliirty-Hve tii'.inelie^ of rniiw.lr Mers and from i*.ilel 1. ikhii Meda and I'nnw ai Mer jiatel 
of j.ipnr reeotded by Klein Saheb K.i/.l [aitfullali t'aiidi in M.ireli l.sP5 

\\ itb tlii^ K td.tna cedde.. 7 lie Kallicnia divi -iou of Gurjjaia. in the Paiij d- 

* iujai .0 < la/t t n e, .atC 5], 
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anrl otlicv bit'lh ceremouies are performed by tlic motbcr without the help 
of a Brahman. No Brahman is required for the twelfth day and other 
death rites. Though if one is available ho is called in. Only the women 
wear the .sun-face ; men wear a rough image called jltujhar of some 
ancestor who has been slain generally in a cattle raid. 

Of the Ajmir Chohan Mers the bard of the Kachhi or Ghelot Mers 
remembers eighteen of twenty-two divisions. Among the eighteen the 
Hula and the Hara suggest a Hiina element.^ 

According to the head Jat Bhat at Ajmir (April 1895) the highest 
division of Mers are the Balod Mers. This they seem to owe to being the 
strictest Hindus forbidding all nukh and other irregular marriages.- 

That the Mori of Chitor, to help whom against the Arabs the Rajput 
chiefs gathered about a.d. 720 and whom Bappa the Sesodia ousted,^ 
was not a representative of the ancient Maurya family but a later comer 
seems probable by his relation to the White Hiina chiefs of Alor in north 
Sindh and to Bappa the Sesodia chief who ousted him. In the desert Tod 
found the Mers and the Mors both claiming a Bhatti origin probably 
the result of enrolling themselves in a time of trouble under Bhatti 
protection.* 

It is notable that a subdivision of the Dakot Bi-ahmans of Marwar are 
Mers.' 

The Nagari is one of the leading tribes of the Gujars of the North- 
West Provinces. They arc in special sti’ength in the district of 
Bulandshahr Nagaris also occur among Brahuis along with Mlngals 
(Mins) and Mihiranis (Mihiras).i In Bundi in Rnjputana the state is 
served by a division of N/igari-Bohora Brahmans.'* These references 
are of special interest as favouring the view referred to below, that the 
Nagara Brahmans of Gujarfit arc of the Gurjjara race of Nagaras.® 

Among the Gurjjaras of Ajmir the purest class of Gujars is said to be 
the Nekildis.i'^ This probably mean.s the most strictly Hindu, as purity 
depends in the corre.sponding cases of the Punya Jats and the Balod 
Mers on forbidding second nahh and other informal marriages. 

In Tod's opinion though B.argujars and Birgajars were Rajputs, the 
ordinary Guj.ar was not a Rajput. The increase of knowledge since Tod 
wrote (a.d. lylt-1820) shows that many tribe,s of admitted po.sition among 
Raj[)uts aie of Gujar origin. According to Haju son of RoJji, the Gujar 
Patel of Ajmir, twelve Rajput divisions arc Gurjjaras : Throe Jhalas, 


' The ciahtcen divisions of Choliaa Mirs arc : AiiluT.ija, Aivar, ru^der-lia, Balcsar, 
Bill, Cliidirr, Cliit.a, D.idria, Dw.Vda, Hada. Hala, Kauikhaiii, Khiavlia, Kliciwar, 
M'-rPclia, Niir.ibaiia, Pcnleclja, Sona^rara. 

^ J'hc>e Balxl M.-rs art! apparently liiG same as tlie liAias or rulers of Valablii wlto 
h.tvi- The honour of f ininUnL'’the great So-o'Ua or Gehiot family the fiiM amon^r Hindus. 

^ Tod Annals New Kd. I. 18S-lst», 20th The Oates of the Arab rai.l and~.f Daopa 
are unh'unaiu, T'dl (Annals, I, 203 New Ed.) gives a.d. 72- as the cajiture of Cldtor 
ijy Bappa the baiuder of the Sesodias, But if a Valahhi oritrin is adinith il Baj'pa can 
liardly have reached Cliitor before the end of the eighth centurv, Accoithn «• to d'od tlie 
Mori was suh Tdinato to if not a division of the Barmara^ of Ujjain. Ditie^ ditto 
^ AiinaU, Now Ivl. II. 205. ^Marwar Caster, 72 . 

! ' V' ^‘^’'^*'^^'-‘'■^’1 ^ Bottiiiger\ Brluehi-itan, 7^, 

^^Kajputaua Gazfttcer, I, 221. ® Cm.pare Epigraphia Imlica, T. 29.) - 303 

Bl.n , (-‘h ’"'v" ‘''“’“i 'h'";' ** Oj west of Ajmir the 

Bl.al of till,. Kuradia braiidi i,f .Jsts in Ajmir. Apiii IS'Jd. 
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tour Cliaiuliivat-Ttads, two Shaktliavats, two Rutiiod.^, and one Saran"- 
dov Pavar. Hajn says Gnjars and Rajputs join in Kamcliandar but the 
Sesodias and Kachlivabas aro nearer Riiinchandar than ai’e the Gujars. 
Ho further states that though all Gujars are not Hajputs no Rajput 
becomes a hero unless he is suckled by a Gujar woman. Gujariha diidh; 
NaluirifM diidh, Gujar’s milk is Tiger’s milk. A Rajput who has not been 
suckled by a Gujar is a gidad or jackal.^ 

The division Gurchani of the great Beluch tribe the Rinds, if Gurchania 
is correctly supposed to be Gurjjara, would be a case of shelter-taking, 
the stray Gurjar seeking protection under the strength of the Rind tribe.- 

The evidence is fairly strong that the Sesodias or Gehlots, the premier 
Hindu family in India, are of Gurjjara origin. This much seems admitted 
that BHa is the oldest name of the Gehlot or Sesodia and that the Balas 
represent the rulers of Valabhi.® That the Valabhi dynasty were of 
Gurjjara descent maybe accepted, since it has been shown that Bhatarka 
(A.D. 480-503) the founder of the family was a Maitraka Mihira or Mtr. 
Further, the statement that the children of Bappa the founder of the 
Sesodias are called Agniupasi Suryavanshi sunborn fireworshippers is in 
agreement with a Gurjjara origin.^ 

The main doubt regarding the Biilas who were the ancestors of the 
Sesodias is this. Are they part of the great White Hiina wave that con¬ 
quered Kathiawar about a.d. 470 and who when established as Kshatriya 
rulers adapted to themselves the traditions of the great Kushan and 
Kshatrapa conquest of western India in the late first or early second 
century after Christ. Or are they in truth the representatives of the 
Kshatrapas and S'akas. The ease of the Turk rulers of Kabul in 
Albcruni’s time (A. p.1030) working .into their family tradition all legends 
belonging to Kanishka, the Kanaksen of the Biilas and Sesodias, shows 
that in themselves the statements of the legends as to descent from the 
Kushiins cannot count for much. The case of the Chavadas of Okhaman- 
dal claiming descent from Kanaksen who sat in Krishna’s throne in 
Dwarka is an example from nearer home.’ It seems to follow that the 
conquering Mihiras assumed the name Va'la from the ruling family 
from whom they wrested the city Valabhi. At the same time it is 
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’ MS. Notes, .\jiiilr .Vjiril ISO.j. * rottiiipror’,- Puhu'liistAn. 

• Tull's First Eiln. I. 102. Cunniiifrli.im (.Ancient Geograpliy, 31S) says aliout 

a century after tlieir cximKion from B.il.alihi (this requires altering a.s the ihite of their 
expulsion was not e.Vrlicr tlian A.u. 770) their rejiresentative Bappa or Vaiipaka 
foumliHl a kingdom at Chitor and his son Guhila or Guhiditya gave to the tribe tiie 
now' name of Guhilaw'at or Guliilot by wliich they arc known. 

• Toil’s Annals, New Edn. I. ]90. Tlic tradition (Asiatic Res. XVI. 29.3 ; MaeMurdo 
Tians.Bomb. Lit, Soc. I. 2.79) that the first capital of the Guhilas was Medapalais wortliy 
of notii'C. 

• K.'nhiawlr Gazetteer, 6S9. It is also to be remenihcrod that Rina the title of tlie 
lionoured family of Udaipur is not tlieir own title hut is a title won from the chief of 
.M indor (near .lodlipur) in the twelfth century (Tod’s .\unats, I. 213). The .MewAr title 
is Haul according to Tod a t-kythian word (Ditto) eeitainly still an odd prirstli word 
aiqdied to a class of medicinc-meu in the e.ast I’aueh Mahals who make brass horses 
dam'e on a brass platter. This jiractiee of the conqueror .ulopting the traditions even 
the name of the eomiuered seems Itas.-d on the wish to seeure to the new ruler the luck 
Ilf tile old. Cases are noted ah.ive (p.acc 189 note' where the object of the conqueror was 
admitti'dli to woo and win the spirit or luck of the former dynasty. If .llhernni had 
known how he w as taken in by the el.tim of the Hindu ruh rs of Kabul to bo desinnidid 
from Kanislika he might have added this to his list of opposites hotween Hindu and 
rurk : w’liile We (Turks) strive to dealrov i very tr.aeo of the eonq'iered dynasty, the 
Himln striiis to distroi every trace ef his own eonqnest. 
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ditticult to .‘<u]ipt)'se that all the Valag of Kathhiwjir d.ate from the 
Valahhi dynasty that lasted from A.li. 470 to a.p. 770. The chance 
ia that some of the earlier element who jicrhaps took their name 
from the Bahika.s of the Mahabharata survived. Such a .survival ia 
not in di.sagrecmeiit with the view that the Balas who founded the 
Sfcsodia famil}- fled from Valahhi about a.d. 7oU- 770 when the Sindh 
Arabs de.strcjyed the city; and that the dyna.sty which ruled Valahhi 
from A.D. to A.D. 770 were iMihiras or Gurjjara.s. The divi-sion of 
the Gohelg iuto Gotchar and Uni sugrrests an element from each of the 
main sections of the White Hiina horde.' In connection with the 
disputed origin of the name Gohel it is to be noted that the Dabistau 
rtfers to a Kuhtli tiibc of Kshatriyas in the Panjab Gujarat.' Gohil :3 
one of the three main divi.sions of Porbandar Mers. The Bbats of the 
Porhandar Gohil ilers and of the Mewar Gehlots are the same. At 
marriages the Porbandar Gohil iler women celebrate in their songs the 
bridegroom as king of Mewar and Chitor.* 


In connection with (d) or Lost Gnjars it is remarkable that the 
Rajputana Gazetteer questions General Cunningham’s statement that 
Mar war was once ruled by a Gujar dynasty declaring that the local 
annals contain no record of such a dyua,sty nor any remnant of the 
Gujar race.* This disappearance of the name Gujar Is tr some extent 
intentional. In Kachh the Mu.salman fashion of cailing Shrimalis Gujars 
is considered a taunt. In Gujarat neither Vilnias Lohiirs nor Kanbis 
like to be called Gujars.' Of lust Gujars, besides minor tribes and the 
already described Agnikulas three leading eases occur, Gujarat Kanbis, 
Marwiir O.svuls, and Ratnagiri Karhades. Of Gujai’dt Kanbis details 
have been given under Lor and Khadwa. 'Jhei'e .seems no I’eason to 
question the conclu.sion that Gujanit Lava and Khadwa Kanbis are of 
Gujar origin. Of the Gujar element in the Sliriivaks of Western India 
the existence of the diy).sion.s Gujar, Gujar Jain, Gujar Vania is pivoof.** 
Ihc connectl.n of the Shrimalis with Bhinmal the eapiital of the great 
Gujar dynasty of Mamvar (a.d. 500- lOiiOy i.s beyond question. One 
division of Bhinmal Shrimalis elaims a Paraim'n-a Bajpiit origin.7 So 
(omimm among Da.sa Sbriiiuilis i.s the suniame Gurjar that the Musalraans 
lull Shrimalis Gujai’s.’* Ihe Oswals, called tVom the ancient city of 
Osianagari eighteen miles north of Jodhpur.''* .are still mom important 
not only from their number.s and their wealth but because from among 
them IS eho.sen the head of all Shriivaks in M'estern India. Tim tale 
that the Oswals were originally Solatiki KajjuUs converted to Jaini.sm 
hccau.se of the recovery from ,siiake-hite of the son of a chief is generally 
accepted and 1 .S probably hi.stoneal. According to the Jain lists"'the 

Trt ^^‘*'** **l'***‘t A.D. 

fl'i (t5. tub), ihe divisions are : 


“ The Kumarii.-i’l List A.D, nS4 in Anii.a!« t M -j n i ■ * 

Mnllrr fr.iin Ml'. \V. T. M.>iU.,n, I C.S A,ln,ii,Ki.-it,'.r P 1 

.'o's isy.y (ini,..I .\l,.is M.o,„ t„ l... tl... A.ila (i,.i;M, f 

Cl.itor to Serath aliniit A.D. 710. The Aiii-i-Ahha, i ha^ Cu iUlu (■ Vi 
T nil’s Aniiahs, Tr.l K.lii, I. 3St>, (.elilotd in h.nath. 

■* K-.i iliutiCna (;..i./,i.tteer, .liKlhimr, tt. 2;:0. * li-i.i It ihA.l,,,. ii • , 

" T, a.,s. It.yal A.siati,- Snek-ty. 111. sS.-,. 7 hh.i.wui ^ Huimtiil hirajUI. 

I" Kei.lv from D..iiia MlirAvak, Isb May If fl.T. lo I . Iiniiia, 11. 10-41. 

' Aei oriliiii,' t.i Dr. Pliihler fKjilirraiihia Indira, II. 40-4)1 ri - 

>a,iskrit L iritiVa. ' Dr. liuhler l-q,. Ind./l jy. uV‘ 
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I. A Senior branch with ten stocks gotrds, Uhdda, Chajeda, 
Nadula, Nahata, Mummiya, Rajakoshthagara, Yadugada, 
Lalana, Luniya, and Sodha. 

II. A Jnnior branch with two stocks, Nagada and Shota. 

III. An extra branch with one stock, Knmkumalola. To this stock 
belongs the Nagar Seth of Ahmeddbad who claims kindred with 
the Sesodia Rajputs of MewAr. 

Among instances of minor classes who have forgotten their Gujar 
origin may be noticed the Takkas or Tanks who according to Colonel Tod 
are of the same race as the Agnikulas.* Again certain Ahirs seem 
closely connected with Gujars. In Kathidwar settled Ahirs are called 
Gujars.® But Ahir is a word of loose application. Graharipu the Abhir 
of Junagadh who fought Miilardja Solaiiki in a.d. 961 was a newcomer a 
Sindh Chudasama.^ 

It has been noticed that the skill of the Gurjjaras as bowmen may 
have brought some of the invaders of low origin or beaten in battle to be 
called Bhils. The Bhillas of Chap-pan near the source of the Banas 
suggest a settlement of Chapotkatas or Chapas.* Lauriyah the name of 
the finest tribe of Nerwer Bhils suggests an origin in the Gurjjara 
division of Leva or Lor.* And the Mihira Bhils, said to be descended 
from a Paw4r of Uhar, seem to shew a Mihira descent.® 

The worship by Mewar Bhils of a white ram and a horse looks as if 
the tribe who practised it had Gujar or other northern blood.^ 

The third case of lost Gujars is the Ratnagiri and Satara community 
of Karhade Brahmans.® That the Karhade Brahmans have a strong 
stranger element is borne out by the unfriendly story that Parashuram 
made them out of the bones of an ass karhdd. This though doubtless an 
example of unfriendly meaning-making implies in the community some 
foreign or irregular origin. And that till lately (a.d. 1800) the shadow 
of human sacrifice attached to the Karhddes supports the story of 
their special descent. The name is from Karad the sacred meeting of the 
Krishna and the Koina in the Satara district of the west Dakhan. The 
old (second century A.u.) name both for Karhad and for Kolhapur is closely 
alike. Karahata and Karahataka apparently called after Kshaharata or 
Khagardta that is the family or stock name of Nahapana, who, a Saka 
or Pahlava from the north, about the beginning of the second century 
(a.d. 78-120) conquered Malwa the Konkan and the Dakhan at least as far 
south as Karhada. His success and the magnificence of his religious gifts 
made Nahapana a centre of legend, and the mace on his coins seems to have 
raised the suggestion that he was a re-birth of the famous mace-bearing 
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' Rajasthin Calcutta Ed. I. 92, 96, Compare Cunningham’s Ancient Geography, 
I. 322. This is supported by several traces of the name Tanka in Broach immediately to 
the north of the Broach Gurjjara kingdom. ’ Bombay Gazetteer, VIII. 135. 

^ Dr. BhagvknUl’s Early GujaiAt, Bombay Gazetteer, I. Part 1.159. 

Tort’s Western India, 31. ’ Malcolm’s Trans. B. A. Soc. I. 71. 

* Malcolm’s Trans. B. A. Soc. 1. 79 : Tod notices (Western India 31, 33, 35) that many 
of the Jesalmir Bhils claim a Rajput descent. ’’ Compare Tod’s Western India, 34. 

* In Navsilri in south GujarAt is a small community of long established KarhAde 
Br Ah mans who are sometimes styled Gur jar KarhAdes. The evidence seems to show 
that these KarhAdes, who have adopted the dress speech and ways of GujarAt BrAhmans, 
came from the south with some MarAtha conqueror (perhaps the ancient MarAthAs or 
RAshtrakutas) (v.D. 743-974). They are called Gurjars not because Gurjar is their 
surname but to distinguish them from the Dakshani KarhAdes who have come into 
GujarAt with the GAikwAr or modern MarAthAs. 
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hero Parasburam. His great public works in the Konkan and the arrows 
beside the mace on his coins seem to combine in the tale that by shooting 
his arrows seaward he reclaimed the Konkand The fact that they took 
their name from Karhad makes it probable that the Karhade Brahmans 
were Brabmanised strangers or had at least a S’aka strain and further 
that they moved down the Kumbharli pass to Chiplun and from Chiplun 
colonised the Rajapur and south Ratnagiri coast. In the sixth century 
when the White Hunas or Gurjjaras were in power and sending forth 
colonies or during the seventh century when they were hard pressed in 
northern India and in Sindh by Turks and Arabs and by the revival of 
the local chiefs whom they had conquered, White Huna or Gujar 
settlements seem to have been formed along the Konkan Goa and 
Kanara coasts,- When the colonists or the refugees settled in Alibag 
and in Ratnagiri they would find a common northern strain in the 
K arhddes and combining with the local tribe seem to have added a new 
division which adopted the name of Gurjjara. The surname Gurjjara is 
common ; among the Rajapur Karhades it is almost universal. Its early 
adoption is proved by the form of the word which is Gurjjara not Gujar. 
That it is a name which the clan consider somewhat discreditable is shewn 
by the tales invented to explain its existence.® Besides the sameness of 
name inquiry has satisfied Mr. Mahipatram Rupriim* that the house and 
family guardians of the Karhddes are the same as the Gujar guardians. 
The commonness of the name Gurjjara among Karhades shews that it is 
something more than a special surname held by the descendants of indivi¬ 
duals employed in Gujarat, and the fact that the surname is common on 
the coast, especially in the Rajapur sub-division and is rare in Dakhan 
families, and that where it occurs it can in most cases be traced to a 
connection with the Konkan, all support the view that the Karhdde 
Brdhmans of Ratnagiri are largely of Gujar origin.® 

The following is an estimate of the effect of the Gujar layer that over¬ 
spread the population of Gujarat and of Kdthidwdr between the fifth and 


' Compare Early Gujaraft Bombay Gazetteer, 1. Part I. 24, 2.5 ; J. B. B. R. A. Soc. IX. 
]9. That Nahapana was held to be a reappearance of ParashurAm is supported by papers 
in the Mackenzie Collection (Wilson’.s Mackenzie Collection) which make ParashurAm the 
founder of a kingdom in tl\e Dakhan in tlie fir.^t century after Christ. A further 
connection is the defeat of the Haiha\as by Parashuram (Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, I. 457) 
and the defeat of the Andhras who are also Haihayas by NahapAna and his soii-in-law 
UshavadAta, 

^ A White Hiina settlement seems to explain A1 Masudi’s (A.D. 914) account of the 
beautiful white people of CheuI near AlibAg who were half-Turk {that is White Hiina) 
half-Indian: who liad a fire temple near the town : and who kept the specially White 
Hiina practice of having companions of the king whom he treated with close friendship 
and who were bound to sacrifice themselves when the king died. 

^ The full title of the head family of Karhades in RAjApiir is GopAl PAdhva Gurjar 
.MaliAmaliopAdhyaya. The surname Gurjar is held by the best known Upidhyaya 
families in this part of Ratnagiri. In BhAlavali RAjApur a family of UpAdhyayas as 
far back as the twelfth century had the surname Gurjar-Patvardhana. Mr. A.M, T, 
Jackson, l.C.S. * VanrAj ChAvaeJA. 

Two points may be added. A common surname among coast Karhades is Oze a word 
which like the Osia origin of Osval, in accordance witii the practice of dropping the 
initial guttural and of turning r into z may be a corruption of Gurjjara or Guzar, who are 
still known in RatnAgiri tradition as Hujars as well as Gurjars (.Mr. V, B. Jogalekar, 
‘23rd April 1893). The second point is that according to some informants the proper 
surname is not Gurjar hut Moghe (Mr. V. B. Jogalekar) apparently Magha the name 
gixyn to the Persian or Saka Brahmans who were imported by the Gurjjaras or White 
Hu^s to conduct the worship of tlie Hun. It is notable tliat the late Gaiiesh ShAstri of 
Indor who made himself famous by going to England was a bean i of tli" hlst,.vical 
•eafaring name of Gurjar. (Professor AbAji Vishnu Kathanate ) 
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the thirteenth centuries. His enemies easily twisted the characteristic of 
the great bowman the Gurjjara, the Chapotbata or Strongbow, into Bhilla 
the archer. Chapa the Bhil is a type of the attempt to lower the newcomer 
to the level of a wild tribesman. Nor is it doubtful that some branches of the 
early tribes had both body and mind bettered by the mixture of Gurjjara 
blood. What indirectly benefited some of the BMIs was a more marked 
gain to certain classes of Kolis. The helpful improvable type of Talabda 
Koli is mainly a Med and till the Musalraan times was known as Med. It 
is from this class of Kolis that among Kanbis the infiltering of outside blood 
still secretly goes on. This introduction of Koli blood is objected to if it is 
discovered. Still by the wise of the Kanbi caste it is perhaps secretly 
apptxjved, seeing that it prevents rebellion ag.iinst Patidar privileges, 
while if the irregularity comes to tight it may fairly be argued that 
Kolis of Med origin can rightly if secretly marry with Kanbis and 
Pdtidars who it is known are of the same Gnjjara or Mihira descent.* 
The strong Gujar element among both Ahirs and Charans has been noticed 
above. A similar element is probably present among Rabaris and 
Bharwads. 

That the Gnrjjaras were great builders the ruins of Marwar and norih 
Gujarat bear witness. In the old Gujar capital of Bhinmal the memory 
remains of the special classes of builders the Sompnras who are also 
associated with the lake at Pushkar and with the temple at Somnath, and 
the Devala or Deora Rajputs (a branch of Chohans) whose name is 
piinningly derived from the great Bhinmal temple to the Sun or Jag 
Svilmi which they have the credit of building. Of the value of the Gujar 
as a cultivator no addition is required to the proof given above that the 
best husbandmen of Western India the Leva and Khadwa Kanbi and 
Patidar of north Gujarat is a Gujar. Apart from any dislike to the term 
Gurjjara as savouring of uncouthness, the fact that Kanbi or Kumbi 
(probably) means the man with the holding {kiimbdra) is enough to 
explain how Kanbi came into use to distinguish the hall-marked holder 
of land from the less reputable herder of cattle. A trace of the 
Gujar in connection with cultivation remains iu north Khandesh where 
Gitjuri is the word for the weekly vegetable maiket apparently because 
the bulk of the market gardeners are the lately (.\.n. 1''(tU) arrived Gujars 
from Miilwa who have not forsaken their original tribe name. Of the 
great Gujar sailors, IMeds Chavadas and Gohils, no direct trace is 
known to remain except the Gnjar captains and matis who still visit 
Bombay from the coast of lS[akr<in,’ Of the Gujar as a merchant the 
Shrimalis of south Kathiawar and many divisions apparently of similar 
Gujar origin through Solankis and other Rajput tribes contend with the 
Osvals for the highest position among merchants.'* 
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t Wlien the Bhiiva or co-hetween U puhlietv pruved to have p-i..s.si a Koli ;;irl as a Kanhi 
the Kanbis of Kair.iiise in wrath. That the wrath is at the elmiisine's not at the 
fraud of the "o-lxtween is .snppintid by the eonsideration that so long as it is not iiiiule 
piihlie the intermarriage of Kanbis and Kidis goes on uurhallenged, o.Id a laxness 
among a caste who can afford to he sernpnlous st'ems to iin]»l\ the knowledge that u Sled 
Koli girl is no unequal match for a K.iribi who by laee is a Mihira. Detailsare given in 
the Kaira Gazi'ttecr. 

’ A mcxlern iiistanee is Sidhoji Oujai in A D. IfiffSthc admiral of llajaram’s Manitha 
fleet. Kolaha Gazetteer, XI. ltd. 

•* Or, Ihdiler (Kptgrapliia Indiea, 11. 40) deseriWs the Oswals as the noblest and 
we.ilthiesL eonnniinity of .lains. Ho ?i<*tii es tOilto, II) that tltnjj.ira oeenrs timong the 
tribe names of gi\. rs in L)ie ■' h.it rnhj.'u a insei iptions, G nr jar Va'm.is are of two divisions. 
Visas of whom only three families arc left and D.isa, of whom about iiOO fannlies are 
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Of Gujars as soldiers tbe imporfance has been shown in detail. That 
foreign tribes could rise to the rank of Rajputs and Kshatriyas was 
till lately so stoutly disputed that thanks are due to the Kshatriya 
Valabhis for showing they were originally Maitrakas or Mers and to 
Dada III. (a.d. 680-700) of the Broach family of Gurjjaras_ for showing 
how the worship of the Sun was given up for the worship of Siva and how 
by the study of the works of the great sage Manu and by being careful 
to keep the castes to their proper duties he was raised to the rank of 
Kshatriya, was ennobled by a Kama pedigi-ee, and that after this 
ennoblement the family ceased to admit themselves to be Gurjjaras. 

What marks the Gurjjaraor White Hiina as the most religious of north¬ 
ern invaders is that their own imported medicine-men were openly acknow¬ 
ledged to be Brahmans. According to one account these new Brahmans 
were Maghas from the distant land of the Sakas : according to another 
account they were Brahmans from Gandbaror the Kabul Valley. Priests 
of tills class seem to have accompanied each separate host of invaders. 
One set appears with Mihirakula in Kashmir; a second with the Oswals 
in Marwdr; a third with the Chapas at Dwarka. In the decay of Sun- 
worship these Maghas have sunk to be either Bhojaks that is mini.strauts 
in Krishna’s temples or Shevaks that is family priests to Shravaks or 
Jains. The case of the Ratn%iri Karhades some of whom say that their 
true surname is not Gurjjar but Moghe or Magha, has been already dis¬ 
cussed. Gujar subdivisions among the Rajputana Brahmans of Bundii 
and Ulwar; ■ among the Gaur (Thanesvar) Brahmans of Marwar ® and the 
North-West Provinces;^ and a [Mer subdivision of Dakot Brahmans, all 
strengthen the Gurjjara claim for unusual religious susceptibilities.^ Two 
classes of special interest remain ; the Pushkar Brahman of Pokarn near 
Ajmir and the Nagar Brahman of Gujarat, perhaps the most beautiful and 
intellectual of Western Indian Brahmans who for at le.ast the last nine 
hundred years have been a political power in the province.*' The Brahmans 
of Pushkar, which may be called the religious head-quarters of tbe Gujars, 
admit that their names are not to be found in the list of acknowledged 
Bi-ahmans. They explain this by an oversight. But the general belief is 
that Bhopat through whom they ti-ace was a Mer.~ The account of 
Marwar enstes identifies the Pushkars with tbe Sindh Brahmans who 
annoyed Hliinmal and robbed it of its daughters.'* Tod's information was 
that the Pushkars were the workmen (Gujars by caste since the lake and 
the old temples are claimed as their work by thcGujais) who dug the 
great lake at I’okarn and who in reward were raised to be Biahmaiis and 
who still worship I heir original guardian or breadwinner the Lhuduli or 
pickaxe. 

The Nagais remain. The special appearance of the caste, their peculiar 
character, the &traMg( iic..,s of the name, and their taste for state niamigc- 


fmjTKl in Ahmcfldh.id A'it,li.^\,,r Cainliav Dhnlkii Par.'uitij S'nriit and al-o in Bombay 
and in Poona. These Onj.i. \ .,ni,is lilaini to haw ooino to GujarAl witiititn “ Kmpnror ” 
and to bf* the saint- as the Indian rasto of Hindui-Mnptials from wtioni thi-v say 

they have adopted the veilin,r of women and other Mn.salnuin praetici s. lUo BahAdur 
Hiniatl.il Dhaiajhil, Dee. 18'.i.>. 

* KajpiitAna Gazetteer, 1. ‘.iJl. • Bajputina Gazetteer, III. 2ol. ^ M Arw it Ca-tes, 5'.>. 

' I'llli--t’-Ti ibes of the N,-\V, I'rovmces, 1.103. 'MAiuoi (’a.Lt-,72. 

^ Dr, Biihler Epiptraphia Indiea. I. ^ BajpnI-ana (:,ic 11. i r, 11. 70 . 

” Marwar Castes, hi. Details given in the at i omit of Bliinin.’ii iB.-inltat Ga/tit.ri, 
A'.-l T Paitl p.ige 4h4) .how that the Giijai oiigin of the d‘;r^. I. - 1 tilt I'lulAai lake i ■ 
still lA It. 16'?8) fiCjhlv icnienibeicd 
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mont and for fightin>r'have always kept alive tbe belief that the Gnjarat 
Nagar is of foreign origin.1 The name which well informed writers have 
accepted as Naga not Nagar- an origin which both the legends and the 
practices of the tribe support, suggests that as in other cases the name 
N4ga points to an origin in one of the northern tribes of conquerors.3 
In explanation of their name the Nagars quote the saying ; ‘The place 
where are Brahmans rich in the Veda, perfect in conduct and austerity is 
the real city.’'* To them their title Nagara is a compliment pointing to 
their caste as the highest type of Brahman in Gujarat. As in similar 
cases it seems probable that a pleasing pun has saved from death some old 
historical name which otherwise changed conditions might have tempted 
its holders to put out of sight. It is remarkable that Nepal, as it were 
the other bank of the river of immigration from which the earlier 
settlers have withdrawn, gives as in Gujarat a class of Nagar, explained 
as Nagar Kotia and also of Bhatela or Mhastan Brahmans and that the 
Nagar Nepal Brahman bears few traces of the strict ritual correctness 
■which is supposed to have gained for his fellow-tribesman in Gnjarat 
the name of Nagara. The existence of Nagara Vanias in Gujardt favours 
the view that the original Nagar race was not Brahmanical and may 
therefore be tbe Nagari branch of Gujars to which reference has already 
l>een made.® One of the leading tribes of the Gujars of the North-West 
Provinces who are in special strength in the district of Bulandshahr is of 
the Nagari clan.® 

The special religious fervour that marks the record of the Gujar or 
White Huna is shown in their worshipful di’ead of ihe devotion of a Bbat 
or a Charan, in the eagerness of their widows to be snti true unto death, 
in the frantic self-sacrifice of the j/xohdr where children women and 
warriors perish together. The stories that gathered round the great 
Mihirakula (a.D. 500-550) shew a religious waiTior, pitiless, of god-like 
strength and success. The praise of the R4jatarafigini, even the 
grudging acknowledgments of Hiuen Tsiang, seem to imply that Mibira- 
kula was held to be a god. His self-worship as Mihireshvar suggests 
that he accepted the glory that was thrust upon him. At the Abu 
fire-pit the divine or religious element in the newcomers is admitted in 
the Ciduk (S( laiiki) rising out of the flame wearing a sacred thread, and 
in one hand c.iriying a sword and in the othera Veda. Mr. Mahipatram 
Rupram' preserves legends that the early Gurjjaras on their way south 
and east from the Panjab vvcie led by iu.spired warrior-Rishis. One tale 
tell.s bow ill the absence of the men a few ol<l Risliis and a Gurjar woman 
held the fort of Nagarkot against an assault of the hill tribes. In reward 
the woman became tbe guardian Bbavani the home goddess of all 
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1 In an inperiptinn nf Kutn.irap.ila (\.T>. 1 M3-1174) Vadnagara is called Nagara. 
Dr. BiihUr (Kp. Ind. 1 •iO.'il thinks this is llic nriginal li< mo of the Nagars. It seems 
doubtful whether Dr. Bnhh r intends to sugge-t that the name Nagara comes from 
Nagara tile citN. The iii'criptinn (Ditto, page 30:{) (Uh'S not support such a derivation. 
It do-cribi's these Bralhinans as descended from the N.lgara race. 

■ nabi..tau, II. 142. 

* InM iiplioMs a> laic as A.D. IdOll mention the marriage of a Par.imara with a 
N.iga lninc.'^^in Kajputiina. Kp. Ind. 1. 229 ; Ind. Ant. XIV. 76 ; Cunningham’s Arch. 
Sniv. K. ports, II. 310. * Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, I. BiO. 

' It i- reniarkahle that in a ci ii'-Us of this ca-tc drawn up for Sir .1. .Taoob, only 
;tl;i of a total of P’da Nag.ira famdies returned themseUcs a.s Brghmans, Bom, Gov. !Sel. 
New Scr XXIII. 20 

N. W. I’r ivini'es Gazetteer, HI. V. 


^ Vauraja Chavada. 
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Gui-jjaras including tbe Karhlde Brahmansd At Puslikar the holy 
head-q lartersof the Gurjjaras Brahma, annoyed by the absence of Sdvitri, 
purified a Gujar girl by passing her through a cow and made her his 
wife and called her Gayatri.- When Savitri appeared and found the 
marriage completed she cursed Gayatri’s wedding altar : ‘ May this altar 
be you Gujars’ burning-place.’ The curse was not fruitless, for forty 
miles round all Lor Gujars bear their dead to burn them at the marriage 
altar and from 200 miles the ashes of the dead are brought to be dropped 
in the pool. In spite of Savitri’s anger the Gurjjaras did not neglect 
their honoured sister. They built a temple to Brahma and by his side 
placed tbe Gujaii Gayatri.^ Another Gnrjar who has gained a place 
among the guardians is Devji of Bednor in Marwar, He lived 700 years 
ago, worked miracles, and is now the chief divinity of the Ajmir Gujars. 
The still more remarkable acceptance of the specially religious genius 
of the Gujar is the fact that the Jains or Shravaks receive Gurjjaras to 
their highest religious honours. Among the .Jains of Western India the 
pontiffs are taken from the Osval division of Banias and are therefore of 
Gujar origin. Men of this class have risen even higher than pontiffs. 
Some winning moksha or absorption have become Tirthankars and 
Siddhas that is Supreme Lord.s.* 


1 Vanraja OliAvacIa. 

’ Kajputina Gazetteer, II. 3!>. ” Tod’s Annals, First Ed. I. ~“i. 

'Trans. Ro^^al As. Soe. Ill 337 - 3.VJ. TeinpU’s near the great Ndga shrine at 
Angkor in Cambodia with a four-f.wed liead of B.-ahmii stru’k Mr. Fergusson as a 
bingular revival of tlie ancient and in other places outworn worship of the great Hindu 
fir-t cause. Onjv in one place in India it is usuallv said is there a shrine of Brahma, 
Tliis place is Puslikar or Pukarn lake seven miles nortli of Ajmir. Have the two worships 
in RajputAna and in Cambjdia anv coimectii>n in date and in tlie persons who built 
and who worshipped in them. The dates are not far apart; tbe eighth or ninth century 
is a probable period for them both. The builders and the worshippers at Pokarn may 
with fair certainty be taken to have K'cn Gurjjaras. Tlie attempt lias hoen made in the 
note on Western India in Cambodia (Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 1. Appendix) to trace how a 
tribe of northerners may have passed down tlie Kiilml and across tlie Kashmir valleys, 
over tile Hiinalaias and by the hack of tlie Himalayas and down the valley of tlie 
AangtZsklang liave reached A'uniiaii and Ankkor. If the chain of iwiilencc is not 
too weak tlic tribe or liorde who made this remarkable migration were the White Hiipas. 
It has been shown with fair proliahility that tlie Mihiras and tlie Gurjjaras who 
foriiicsl leading elements ill the grw.it Wliite Hiiiia liorde were Kliazars tliat is were White 
Hmias. The Kliazars and White Ilni.as were iiotalile respecters of BrAliiiiaiis. ,\ccord- 
iiig to tile Kajatarafigini .Miliirakula the great White Hiuji cliaiiipioii (A.D. .oOO-ooO) 
who liiul waded through streams of BmUlIiist hlooil was glorified after death hecaiis.' rif 
his respeet for Hraliniaiis, The Kliazars or Gurjjaras wi*re raised to speeial rank above 
all other Rajputs because they Were B.'i'ihman-nmdi' in the tireqiit on Mount A'hii. So 
pleased with their devotion was Brahma or tlie Bralinian spiiit that lie adopted as his 
"jde a Gnrjjara (iaiatri. Tliat the Piislikar or Pokarn Braliiiiansare partli if imt entirely 
^'U*jjAias seems the e.\pl,niiation of tlii'ir peculiar position. To the Kliazars whether in 
( ainlaslia or in Ajmir no deity w'« iild seem more worshipful than lirahiiiadev the divine 
Bi.ihman, 'I here therefore seenis fair ground for lioUling that the builders of the Brahma 
temple at Piishkar and of the Brahma ti mple at Angkor were the same t.rilMv To what 
deity Were the two shrines raised? Many villages in Western India, esp,>eiall^ in the 
-south, have slirines of Brahmadev, S<ime of the wilder Konkan tribes sing toand worship 
Brahmadev. 'Ilie object of worship with the wilder Konkan tribes islhe \onng Bi.diman 
priest : the oitjeet of worship with the Belganm lillagcr is the gliost f>f some Rrihnian 
who was proved tronhlpuome after death and who among the Konkan Kanins is known as 
Brahma Rakshas the Brahman fiend. There is also a temple to BrAbuia the creator at 
Kolhapur, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

(1) CASTES, 

Baja^nia^S or Musicians, also called bliolis or Drummers, are found in 
small numbers cbietly in central and northern Gujarat. They claim to take 
thi'ir name from their patron Vajai Mata, 'they are divided into Parinars 
and IS’ag’hors who eat drink and smoke togotlier and intermarry, the 
members of each branch being forbidden to marry among themselves. 
They are strongly built and have well cut features. Their complexion 
is black, their hair lank, aud their eyes small and bright. The men 
sometimes have beards and generally wear the hair long. 

Thu men dres.s iii a waistclotb a waistcoat aud a roll of cloth wound round 
tliu head. The women wear a robe a bodice and a loose petticoat. Their 
ornaments are made of tin and brass. Their home tongue is Gujarati. 
As they move about the country during the fair season they live in 
booths; in the rainy season they live in temporary huts roofed with grass 
and branches. Their ftirnituro includes earthen ]iots, wooden mortars for 
jiounding rice, and griudstoue.s. They carry with them large cloths 
with which they construct their tents. These as well as their kit are 
carried on the backs of donkeys. They eat ilesh of all kind e.xcept the 
flesh of the pig and the cow and they drink liquor. Their ordinary food is 
kodra, banti, aud maize. They eat food cooked by almost all classes 
including Musalinans, but will not touch food pseparcd by Dhedas, 
Cliamadias, and oib ■.■ .lepressod classes. Tliey also refuse meat prepared 
by iJarjis tailors, because at their wetldlugs Darjis oiler their god the 
image of a caw made of tjol or molasses. 

The}' earn their living by Iteating drums at weddings, by ]HTforming 
athletic feats on ropes, by carving tb.e legs of cots, ami by selling wooden 
ladles aud mortars for pounding rice. Tliey also make baskets, rep.air 
grindstones ami woik as field-labourers. They carry off c.ittlo and are 
g'niltv of other tield olfcuces. Uiuh'r a headman or Sail: they move 
about iu gangs of ten to twelve. Tliey arc forbithleu entering each 
otlu'v's beat on pain of excommunication. 'I'hey rem liii in each camp 
.sometimes for a J'ortuigbt. d'licy belong to the Pdjmargi .sect and believe 
in deiuonnlon-y aud xvitchcraft. Tliej- itcep no household gods. They 
liold one S.imbliai Naik iu special veneration as he is said to have lo.>t liis 
life iu jH'rt’ormiug a wonderful athletic feat. They also worship the 
g.iddesK Khodiar. 

At the birth of his first sou a Daj.iuia feeds his frlcud.s with wheat Hour 
rni.xed with coar.se .siig.ir. ()n the.sixtii day after abirtli a Limp is lighted 
ill the 1\ing-in room and near it wheal llour is strewn. They eall no 
iiraliman to olliciate at any of their ccreiiionics. The uncle ol the bride 
or ail elder iiiemher of her family presides on the day of marriage. The 
hiideri'ooni’s fatlierpays twelve riijice', to the bride's father of wbieh four 
rupees are .spent in jmrclia.sing clotlies for the bride. On the day fixed for 
a marriaLfe, wbicli usually takis jilace in tlie rainy season, a square is 
foiMied outside the bride's hoiisi' hv setting four cmjity earthen ]iot.s one 
at each coriior. A bamboo frame festooned with mango leaves is raised 
n '.nSl-Gf 
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over these pots. Li the presence of the bride's father or other older 
male relation the bride and the bridegroom Avidk fottr times round the 
square and stand facing Ihij.ir.a in K.ithiiuvar. They then offer a 
cocoaiiut to a lamp Avhich is lio-hted or to a ])ot which has 'been fill d 
t\itli water in honour of Sanibhai Naik. No ceremonies are perfoimed 
at a tvoman’s iii-st pregnancy. Bajanias bury their dead. Rice balls 
are offered on the tenth and eleventh days after death and castepoople are 
feasted on the twelfth day when a cot and some clothes belonging to the 
deceased are given to his sister's son. The willow marries the younger 
brother of the deceased and divorce is allowed. Before marriage the 
widow receive.s a double share from the earnings of the band to which 
her husband belonged, becanse, they say, the widow of Sambhai N:lik was 
allowed a double share on her hushard's death. Caste disputes are 
settled by five loading men. Tliey do not send their boys to school and as 
a class are poor. 

Bhois, Palanquin-hearers and Fishers, 37,‘26.3 strong, are found all over 
the province. According to tlieir own story they arc Rajputs from 
Lncknow in the North-iVest Provinces. They have nine subdivi.sions 
Bakoiiiis, Bhatlivas, Gadhedias, Gudias, Kars, iMachhis or Dhimars, 
Mails, Melas. and Purabias. Of these MiUis and Bakorias eat together 
and intermarry; Mali.s Gudias and Kars cat with one another but do 
not intermarry ; the rest neither cat together nor intermarry. They are 
strongly built and dark like Kolis The men generally wear a tuft of 
hair on the head and in north Guj.uat the beard. Except tlie Purabias 
whoso home speech is Hindustani, they speak Gujarati. Some of them 
live in houses with walls of brick and mortar and with tiled roofs, but 
most of them in huts with mnd walls and thatched roofs. A few houses 
have heihteads, grninhusking pestles, and br.tss and copper pots; but 
nic.st have earthen cooking pots, grindstones, a wooden pitcher, and 
fishing nets. Beside.s coarse grain they eat fish and the flesh of goats. 
They drink liquor and take opium. The men wear a coarse waistcloth 
reaching to the knee, or a pair of trousers, a jacket, and a turban, or a 
piece of cloth wound round the lieail. The women wear a petticoat, a 
sliortnlecved jacket or bodice, and a cloth thrown over the In ad. The 
women’s ornaments are silver or Iji’ass wristlets, lac or wooden hracelet.s, 
silver or brass anklets, and a silver necklace. Fishing, growing water- 
chestnuts, and carrying jialanquiiis or litters arc their chief means of 
livelihood. Some till lands and work as field labourers ; otlims tend .shoe]) 
and goats and sell grass or fuel and hahul, tooth-brushes ; some arc 
honselii Id servants and water-c.airiers as Pukhalis or Blii.stis, and some, 
like Blinngiilg, wiiuiow the street dust for grains of gold and silver. 

Bhoi fishers fish only in .small btreams and iiools. They use both hand- 
nets a7i(l ht.ake-iiets. ’I'ho liaiul-net or In'ilh j''! is 'a casting net. The 
stake-nets arc of two kimls. One called or Ulniii'liir is deseribed .as 
fixed across a stream and strengthened at, intervals by stakes, which are 
not fastened into the ground, hut tightimed by a co\iple of rojies at either 
end. 1 his net is sometimes used as a drae'-net hauled bv ro]ie.s against 
the Btream. A similar net, the si'pi-d j<il or th luri, has ;i bag < r purse in 
the middle. In these nets the smallest me.sli is about one-si.\tli of an 
inch in diameter. During the r.iins the Bhois fish at night. They work 
generally in couples, wading in pools and still j)laces where the” fiood- 
wateia have overflowed the reguhir river bnnkp. As they move jilong 
one of them holds a wisp of burning hay near the surface (d the water 
and w idle the fish are drawn l)y the light to the toj) his partner eutraj).s 
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them in a net. The nets used for this torchfishing are of three kinds : 
(1) the ordinary hand-net, clihoiji.a or hath jdl ; (-) the kandia, a piece of 
netting about four feet square, rvhich is thrown over the fish as he shows 
on the water, and is then beaten stnartly with a stick ; (3) the jdiada, a 
net about four feet tong with apiece of bamboo passed through both ends. 
In fishing with thojdnuli each fisher holds an end of the net in one hand, 
and, as they move along, tliey dredge the pool. Harpooning is said 
to be unknown. These methods of fishing by torchlight are specially 
successful in the case of the idn fish, which in times of flood leave the 
main stream and rest in pools and backwater.s. The Bhois are so at 
home in the water that the alligator will, it is said, from fear of them 
swim across a pond or a river to get out of their way. 

Besides fishing, Bhois grow watcr-chcstnnts sinjoddi Trappa bienrnis. 
The rvater-chestunn is an important food-plant containing a great deal of 
sweet starch not unlike the common cher,tant. It is eaten cither boiled 
or ground into flour for fast-day cakes. The nuts are planted in moist 
pond-bottoms in June, and, as the pond fills, the nuts send to the surface 
a celln'ar stem and balboas head, from which proceed brown spear- 
shapod floating leaves. In September white flowers like the jasmin show 
themsehos among the leaves and give place to a pi’ofnsion of nuts which 
are ready to be taken off in October. The cellular stem is attached to the 
mud by fibrous creeping roots, which extend under the mud and throw up 
new stems to the surface, A few pounds of nuts sot wide apart will fill 
a whole pond, and an acre will yield 401) pounds weight (lO mans) and bo 
worth about Us, 30. The cultivation of the pond-chestnut is very trying 
and can b? undertaken only by Bhois, as the leaves have to bo constantly 
cleared of a voracious worm vvbich multiplies vapidly, and. if not watched, 
prevents the nut ripening. In clearing the plants of these worms the 
Bhoi swims all over the pond resting his chest on a pair of inverted 
earthen pots and closely examines every loaf, crushing the worms between 
bis forefinger and thumb. Except in Native States palanquin bearing 
his almost died out. Bhois as a class are poor. Tlio Punch Mahals 
Bhois live to a groat extent by gvovviug w.itor-chestauts and water and 
musk melons, but their fondue-s f >r drink has sunk most of them in debt. 
IMany of them are suspecteil characters and have a poor name for hr.nesty. 
Most Bhois worship Mothers or Mntd<. though some of them are 
Bijmargis, Rainanandis, Shaivs, and Y.allabhacharis. In the Paneli 
Maluils they keep in their hon.ses -Mcladi Mata, the image of a deceased 
woman of the family who is wor.sliippcd when they intend to har.ass an 
enemy or to exorcise an evil spirit, in which art sevoiwl Bhois of Godhr.a 
have special skill. In other parts of the province they have no houso-gods 
and e.xcejit on holidays do not visit Hindu temples. All but a few in 
Broach arc said to hcliove in sorcery witchcraft and omens. Their chief 
holidays an' in June-Julv, (hiki'l A'tln’m in ,1 uly-Angust, and 

Narrditri in Septciub'ci-October. Some of tlicni visit the oriliuary places 
of Hindu pilgrimage. Their ju'ic.sts aie .ili'dh ami Auib.ch Brahmans 
whom tliey call Pamlits and to whom they pay K.s. '1 to Us. 4 at marriages 
and deaths. No ceremony is performed on the birth of a child. After 
the sixth day some wotship tim goildess Chhathi. The mother remains 
iiiijiurc filteeu to thirty days, after which slic docs her usinal work. 
Kxccj't among a few no uamo-giving or food-giving corrinonios arc 
jH'rformed. Their mavi iage |tivgiiancy and de.ath rites do not diffi'r front 
those observed by Kanbis. ilarriage tict'veen near ri'hitions is forbidden. 
IVidows ai'o idlovved to marry, and, except ;imoug the Bhois of Broach, 
divorce is easy. Pew Bhoi boys attend school. 
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Padha'ria's are foimd in small numbers in almost every village border¬ 
ing on tbe large la’ce and fen area known as the Aa2 in the Lliolka and 
Vuanig'am sub-divisions. They are sanl to be Kolis who were pat out of 
ca^te ior eating deael animals and retired to the borders of the iNof. 
Padhilriils both men and women find their chief occupation in cutting 
glass and dis'ging out grass roots and .selling them to other villages. The 
men also, li'ee Vaghris, fi.-h and c.itch duck which they cat or sell to 
Musalmans. Their chief food is l/ir that is the roots of the grass which 
after digging they pound into pulp with a wooden hammer. The pulp is 
then made into bread, reliich with dry onions is their daily food. Only 
when they have been lucky in fi.shing and .snaring can tliey afford the 
luxure' of millet or wheat bread. Those uho are' rich etiongh to own a 
net catch wild duck by spreading a net over the patches of grass where 
ducks alight to feed. Others lie in the morning in the grass and reeds 
and catch ducks by their legs as they a'ight. Lucks when caught have 
their wings brfiken anti fetch about an anna a-piece. The Padluiriis are 
Hindus in religion and like other low caste Hindus of tbe Nal Kantha 
worship Hinglaj lliita. Other Kolis look down on them and they marry 
among themselves only. Padhariiis are very badly off. The destruction 
of life they cause make.s them hateful to the higher class Hindus to whom 
the taking of life is the one deadly .sin. The men are tall and stalwart, 
dark-skinned and u ith large rolling eyes ; the « omen also are above middle 
height, lean, and dark. Well-to-do radhilriiis dress like other Kolis. 
Before maiiiiige the bridegroom lays the biide’s father fifty rupees. If 
the husband dies unless she can repay the hridegrooni’s family or his .sub¬ 
division of the tribe these fifty rupees the widow must marry the brother 
or other male relation of her husband. In Slnipnr, Upardal, Jhiinip, 
and Sial where they are found in numbers the Padharias form a Jirmut or 
community the richest being chosen patel or head. In villages where they 
are le.ss in number they accept the village patel as their head. 

Pava'ya's also ealled P.vUi.is or Hun.is that is eunuchs, are found 
ill small numbers in tbe Kadi division of Baroda and in the .State of 
Naviinagar in Kathiawar. The class is recruited from b'th Hindus atid 
hlut-alniilus, who consider thcuiselvc.s the creatures or rather the temph's 
or homes of the goddess Baliuch.iiaji. Except that they do not dine 
tfjgether Pavayas from Hindu and from Hu.salmnn families are closely 
alike. Acccudir.g to their tradition a king of Chanipaner named Bariva 
was unhai'py l;ecan-.o he liad no son. He was a devout worshipper of tlio 
gucldcf s Baliucharaji and throngli liorfai our a .son was born who was named 
Jetc. This Jeto was born impotent and Bariya, out of re.spcct to the godde.ss 
through whc.se favour the .ton was obtiu’ned, set him apart for lier service. 
Bahuciiiuaji appealed tf) Joto in a dream and told him to cut off his private 
parts and dicss himself as a woman. Jeto oleied the godde.ss and the 
piactiee has since been ke])t up by the men who join the class. Impotence 
is the indispensable (jualihcation lor a<lmis.si<'n into the caste. When an 
irnyotcnl nan a..ks to he adinittid lie g'oe.s to one of the I’aiayas who 
pulls into his l ight ear, bores both cai.s with the point of .a needle, and. 
administers to him a solemn ctith never to steal and mver to act as a pimp 
to aiiv private VM.niiin. '1 he novice i.s admitted on prohatioti. He eats 
toatse sugar, ] uts in woman's elothcs. rier-ivesa new mime, and htis ii 
hast given to his ctistri eople, 'I'he new names ;nv feminiuo immes, 
pcmeially cnoiiig in j/,-, such as Dhanade, Jliinide, Titidnde, and Khirnfic. 
Ihe prolji.tionary period lasts from .six to twelve mouths during uhich the 
concluct of the novice is carefully watched and his impoteucy tested by 
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prostitutes. When inipotency is established, the next important ceremony 
is the cutting off the genital parts. For this purpose the novice bathes, 
drosses himself in clean clothes, and worships the imago of tho goddess. 
Ho prays to her to grant a propitious day for the operation. If at the 
first sitting the required day is not gr.iiited he contiuues such sittings till 
the goddess conveys her assent. If the operation is performed on a day 
approved by the god less the result is seldom fatal. The texture of the 
penis and testicles of the impotent are said to be naturally fit for castration, 
the nerves being weak and insensitive. Behind a screen set up for the 
purpose the lopping is performed with a razor by tho person himself 
without any assistance. This is held to correspond to a birth ceremony 
which makes the p.itient a member of the caste. After the operation the 
patient lies for three days on a cot on his back without moving. During 
that time thirty pound.s of sesame oil is continuously poured on the part 
lopped off. For ten days more or till the wound is healed it is now and 
again washed nith a decoction of hordi Z’zyphus jujuba and hdhtd 
Acacia arabica bark. On the sixth day after the operation coarse wheat 
flour mixed nith molasses and clarified butter is distributed among the 
castepoople. The patient remains .screened for forty days during which he 
cats light food. Clarified butter is his chief nourLsliment and he is 
forbidden the use of redpepper oil and asafoetida. 

In .v.D. ISSO the Gackwar of Baroda forbade castration in his State 
to the great .sorrow of the Pav;iy4s, who .say that by thus remaining in 
their natural condition they dis[>lease the goddess and that during seven 
future lives they will remain impotent as a punishment for failing to 
sacrifico the useless member. Pavayas bury their dead. After death the 
body is washed and laid on a cot covered witii a .sheet and perfumed. 
The body is shrouded iu a clcau coverlet for burial. As they are neither 
males nor females the Pavayds do not touch the coffin which is carried and 
the burying is performed by Ma.'jalmaiis, the companions of the dead 
standing by mourning. On the dns-i or tenth day ami on the clu'disa or 
fortieth day after a death the dearest companion o£ the deceased is 
bound on pain of cxpulMou to feed the castepeoplo and the Mn.salman 
liier-beartT..i. A tomb is raised ovci tlie dead. They keep images of 
Bahueharaji in their li(.iu--e.s and worship thorn daily and when on begging 
tours are careful to visit her shrines in the Ohuviil. They keep both 
Hindu and Mu.sabnan holidays. 

The Pavayas arc dark well built and tall with feminine features and 
gesture.s. They wear the hair long and have smooth faces without 
niustacho or board. They wear a long waistcoat and a petticoat. They 
live on coarse g'raiu. but have no objection to oat fish and the flesh of 
sheep and goats. They drink liquor and take opium. They live as 
beggars ringing the praise of their patron goddess Bahnebariiji. In 
Pegging they stand in front of some villager clap their hands and 
otfer him the u.sual ble.-singMay .Motlnr Bahueharaji do you and j’our 
children good ” or “ Ado Bhavaiii, that Is Rise goddess Bhaviini.” If 
auv one fails to give them alms they abuse h'lii and if ahuso fails they 
■strip themselves uakod, a result wliieh is greatly dreaded as it is believed 
to bring dire ealamity. They beg in bands within certain beats and 
receive fixed yearlv dues in kind <ir in cash fiom shopkeepers, carpenters, 
tailors, shoemakeis, goldsmiths, Lohars, Bhati.is, Bhiirvads, Dliedas, 
Satlivinis. and Chiivans. They alsi' icceive fees from every Kanbi on the 
liirth of asou. and in most parts of Gnjanit when a sou is born to a barixm 
woman or to a woman who has hud no male issue, Pavayas arc called 
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and made to dance in front of the lionso. In Navanagar they nsed 
to pnrehase orphan girls for prostitution, but this practice has been 
stopped. Social disputes are settled by four or five leading men of the 
caste who have power to excommunicate any member who has been 
found guilty of committing theft or acting as a ]iimp to any private 
womau. The person outcasted is readmitted on paying a penalty. 

Ra'valia’s or Ra'vals, .‘jO.IOO .strong, are found all over Gujarat 
and Kathitnvar. They appear to be of Eajcnt origin and are subdivided 
into Sakhias that is clansmen also called Bhats mtauing bards, and 
\'ahalias that is carriers. Sakhias ate divkled into Jogi Havals, Marn 
Eavals, and Pattii Eihals. Though as a rule both Sdkhiii.s and Vahalias 
eat together and intermarry, the Jogis do not mix freely cither with 
the Patais or the Ma'rus. Surat Eavahs are divided into Khambatis 
Eajbliaras and Suitis, .and Ahmedabad Eavals into Barias Bhalias 
Bhoinias Makvauas and L’dlias. The five Ahmedtibad subdivisions eat 
tegether but do not intermarry. Among Eavals as a rule persons of 
the same clan do not marry and marriage with girls on the maternal 
side is disallowed. All are nominally vegetable-sellers and keep asses to 
carry vegetablcvs. They also employ themselves in carrying grain from 
village.s to towns. 

A.s a class Ruval.s are tall, well built, dark and sunburnt. The men 
shave the face c.xcept the mustache and whiskers, which they allow to 
grow long and tie their whiskers behind their cars like Kritliis and 
Eajput.s. They speak Gujarati. They dress in a waistcloth dhoti^ a 
small jacket haudi and an ochre-coloured headscarf fluilia. Thu woiiiou 
arc short, dark, and .stout. The women spin wool at Lome to make 
saddle-cloths. They live in huts of reed and palm loaves. Except 
in Kaira where thoy are said to eschew fish and Hesh, Eavals eat fish 
mutton and fowl and drink lk[nor. Some of them take opium. Thoy 
live by boating drums, by bogging grain or cooked f"od, and by casting 
out evil spirits. The Vahalia Eavals tend sheep and asses and work as 
carriers and labourers; some weave coarse tape and a few cultivate 
land. Some of the owners of asses are well-to-do having a stock of 2u0 
to .ji_0 head. The tape weavers arc badly off owing to jail and other 
competition. They arc Hindus in religion worshipping Hinglaj M.ita 
and having a name for .special piety. TTioir prie.sts are ascetics sdd/uos 
of their own caste who oiheiato at all their ctremonios except at 
marriages when they c.all in a Tapodhaii Brahman. They believe in 
witchcraft soothsaying and evil .spirits. As a rule Eavals perform only 
birth marriage ai;d death ceremoiiks. Whin a child isbointho mother 
is considered impure and keeps her room from twelve to thirty days, at 
the end of which .slie goes to a will, bow.s heforc it and fetches water, 
and is allowed to leave her room and mind the house. On the sixth d.ay 
a little veimiilion jiuw-der and redlead, a pen and a piece of p.spiu- with 
inkstand, and a folded turban with an iron arrow fixed into it if the child 
is a boy, and a piece of a mbe bound with wire if it is a girl, aie laid on 
a low .stool in the lying-in room, .and on the thirteenth the eh’Td is 
riaintd and cradh d by women ne'glilion; .s who arc asked to the lionsc. 
A Tapoill an Br.ihm.aii priest is asked to the bride's house where the 
bridtgioeni coine.s and is married to the briile at a lucky nioinent. The 
ecreiiiony is eonipleted liy the |'air moving ronnj a r.iisi d altar where a 
sacred lire is glowing. On the evening of the twelfth day after a de.ath 
hofore a lamp made of riee-llour paste fed with 
e anhed butter and on the stool lay rice, wheat, vermilion, flowers, fruit, 
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and cocoa-kernel and sit near it all nigkt. On the anniversary of a 
deatli the chief mourner shaves his face clean and a lldval priest officiates 
at the death ceremony, Ravals allow widow-marriage the younger 
brother having the choice of marrying his elder brother’s widow. The 
husband is at liberty to leave his wife at any time but the wife cannot 
leave the husband without his consent. The right of inheritance 
remains with the male line. They have caste councils and headmen in 
large villages. 

Thoris, a wandering tribe, are fontid in small numbers all over Gujarat. 
They are divided into Garasiiis and Makvanas who differ in no way 
except that intermarriage is not allowed. Though apparently partly at 
least of Rajput descent, Thoris are one of the classes whose touch is held to 
pollute. Of the cause of their dcgi-adation no tr.aditiou remains. They 
support themselves by making and selling bedsteads called katlirots or 
cJitUvi'is with fr.ames of wood and mattresses of coarse tape. Thori women 
sell or barter for grain plaited reed baskets. They used to carry salt. 
They neither labour nor Iteg. They sometimes earn a little by singing 
and playiijg on a lute. They are reputed to be cattlelifters and pilfer. 
They travel in hands of ten to fifteen making small reed or sarkat huts 
when t’ney halt and carrying the reed baskets and bedsteads on asses when 
they move, dhey form two bands one settled in Kapadvanj who travel in 
Dholka Kaira and the Panch Mahals, the other whoso hea 1-ciuarters aro 
at Mandva close to Chandod on the Narbada who seldom pass beyond 
liewa Kuntha limits. When at their head-qu irtors during the rains 
Thoi is do no work beyond tending goats wbicb they place in charge of 
Rabilris or shepherds when they start on their tour. In moving from 
])lace to place the well-to-do show much kindness to the poorer families 
supplying them with asses to carry their kit. Their homo tongue is a 
rough Gujarati aud they understand Hindustani. The men wear a 
waistcloth dholi, a jacket handi, and a long narrow headeloth called/nZiu. 
The women wear a petticoat of red and white cloth and a loose bodice. 
Their ori'amciits are brass bangles aud br.as.s anklets with loose-set stones 
whieh rattle a.s they walk. The men shave each other and rarely call in 
a barber. All social di.'putes aro settled by a couimitteo or puncJi uhoso 
decision is final. On the day of the birth of a woman’s first child, the 
women of the band come to the In.use sing aud name the child each 
receiving a present of mola^scs. The men also come to congratulate the 
father aud are entertained with li.iuor. Kxcept in honour of .a wo nan’s 
first child no ceremony is performed on the day of a birth, but after 
the tl.'ird or fourth day women come to the house and name the child. 
A woman remains impure for a fortnight after childbirth and for a 
fortnight longer is no: allow'cd to fetch water or to cook. All marriage 
ceronionles are jierformed by a eommittee or po/i'’. not by a Rrahmau. 
I'horl girls am not nnarried till they are old ein-iugh to live with their 
hu^bantls. On the imirri ige day a eloth-booth or tent is raised in front of 
the house of the bride's father. In this booth th; committee sit and in 
front of them t«o hea[)S of rice are piled and on one of the hemps is set a 
ligdited lamp of cjlii. or elaiitied batter. The bride is carried in by her 
sisti r’s husband and set on the open sielc of the tent faring the piles of rice. 
His sister’s husband eavries iu the brielegroom who pays the bride’s 
iiiatei'iial uncli' a rupee and a half aiiel i.s seati'el on tie; bride s right. The 
bi-iile and bridegroom stretch out tbeir right lianels, the bridegroom’s bauel 
resting on the bride's. Two members of the eommittee tie round the right 
wrists of the couple a string to whieh i.s fastened a wedding-nut or midknl 
and wind cotton thread round the two wrists. A ball of cooked rice is 
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dropped into the right hand of each of the conplo which they smell and 
throw behind them. The ceremony ends by the bride giving the bridegroom 
cooked rice to eat. In the after-part of the day the father of the bride 
entertains the caste with cooked rice and ijlii preceded in the case of the 
men by a draught of liquor. In the evening with singing the bride is taken 
to the bridegroom’s. She remain.s five days, I'etnrns for five days to her 
father, and after five days more is led with .singing to her husband. 
Before the wedding the father of the bridegroom pays thirty rupees to the 
bride’s father, five of n hich are given to the committee to be spent in liquor. 
The bride’s father presents the bride with a goat and a basket-making 
knife. Relations also give both bride and bridegroom monev presents of 
from a rupee to a cojiper. A widow may marry ber hasbaud’s brother or 
if there is no brother one of his relatiou.s on the father’s side. The only 
lite in connection with remarriage is that the castenien are given liquor 
and the castewomen molasses and that the father of the bridegroom makes 
the bride a .small money pre.sent as dowry. Aii}' one dying or .small-po.K 
or of any one who dies without Laving ever had small-pox is buried. 
All other bodies are burnt. On the third diy .after death relations make 
millet balls mixed with yhi aud molasse.s and throw them to dogs to eat. 
On the twelfth day after the death of a man and on the eleventh d.ay 
after the death of a woman the c.asteinen are feasted ou cooked rice aud 
glil. Children are fea.-.tfcd on the fifth day after the death of a child. 
Bechia is the only deity worshipped by Thons. They make a cloth-shaped 
image of a woman, burn a y/(i-fcd lamp in front of tlie imago, and call it 
Bechra iilata. Ou Dasnra in October they sacrifice and eat a buffalo or a 
goat in Bechra’s honour. When threatened with cholera they also cat 
buffalo or goat, the moss being mixed with that of the hen or of some othcj. 
animal, but pork and beef are prohibited. They never employ Brabman.s, 

Va'ghris numbering 109,5!!'3 are found in all parts of Guj.Trat. 
According to their own medium-priests or Bhuvas tlio name Vaghri 
means Tiger-like, but a more likely derivation is from the va/jads or 
sandhills of the Bajputaua de.sert.’ It may however bo derived from 
I'dgurs or vdghurs meaning net, in which case Vaghris would mean a tribe 
of iietters. The Vaghris of Gujarat probably belong to the Bagri tribe 
iiibabitiiig the Bitgar country, a tract between the sontb-we.stern border 
of Hariana and the Shara in the Koztli-Wc.-t Proviners.' They are 
said to hav'O .sjirung from the S'aiisya.s or h'an.sis, a well-known race of 
plunderers in the I’anjalj and other couiitrie.s. Originally tliey were 
Bajput.s but they have degenerated to a very low social position. The 
progenitor of the Sansi family was one Sans Mull from wliorn sprarig 
tlie Bagris, Buclhiik.^, Gidias, Ilarburi.'i.s, Kichacks. Kiinjur.s, Noghias, 
and others, their clan name-s varying with the country they inhabit. The 
children of IM ullaiiia the younger brotlicr of Sai a IMiill are the lierlaha 
Kolhatis and Items, who are also variously called according to the fonitory 
in which tliey mo.-.tly rt.sidc. Aa tlie iSan.si iiibe Ji.nlti[ilitd and their 
means of subsistence diiumishcd they migrated and elivided into clams 
which were Ttirionsly called, but tho.Ge wlio .stayed in-Milrwiir obtainoil 
the name Bilgora.s or Bagris. Whether they were .so e,ailed from the 
country of Bagar whicli they ehiotly occupied before their disper.sion 
or whether that country obtained its name from them i.s not dear.- 


' Elliot’s Knees of tlic Ncrlh-Wcst Proviiiees, I. 9. 
probaWy an otlsbool of tbe K„li tribe. Iml. Ant. It. 151. 
- ilervy s Ueport, footnote. 


'J'lie V.i.,'liris are said to be 
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Their name, which seems to connect them with the vdgads or sandhills 
of the north Rajputana desert, and their cringing gipsylike w&js 
suggest both their descent from some tribe of Jats and their origin from 
some invading Skythians or other northern conquerors who on the defeat 
of their masters by Hiudu kings mingled with Bhils, Kolis, and other 
low tribes and sank to a degraded position. Though the variety in 
features is very great, a resemblance is often traceable to a Negrito- 
Mongolian type. Both among men and women the high cheek bones 
and narrow eyes are often observable combined with thick lips 
massive jaws and flat noses. The black hair though not woolly is 
mostly wavy. Vdghris are superior to Dhedas but inferior to Kolis. 
In appearance and occupation they seem associated with fowlers and 
birdcatchers known as Pardhis or Phansi-Pardhis. According to their 
own account they are Chohan Rajputs whom Vihat claimed as her own 
and made Vdghris. Their surnames do not favour a separate tribal 
origin. The names Brahman, Chavan, Oharan, Koli, Kumbhar, Pinjaro, 
and Vanio suggest a mixed people, descendants of men of higher classes 
who, either in times of famine, or from a passion for a girl of the tribe, or 
from some breach of caste rule, sank to be Vaghris. It is at the same 
time possible that the Vaghris took these higher class names, because 
they formerly held service under Rajput and other high class families. 
That the V%hri community contains an element of higher caste outsiders 
seems beyond doubt. 

Of the origin of their tribe their Bhuv^s, literally fathers or priest- 
mediums, give the following .account; 

As there are Siva and Sakti so there are Bhagwan and Vihati Devi 
the Vighris’ guai'dian. In the Satyug Vihat and Bhagwan quarrelled. 
Vihdt said “■ If I suffer Bhagwan to live, more flowers will be offered to 
him than to me. I will kill Bhagwin. I swear that till I kill Bhagwan 
I will wear nothing but ochre or bhagwa clothes.” She pursued Bhagwan 
to Bharuoh where Bhagwan circumvented her and succeeded in building 
her into the K4karia kotho a bastion of that city. When Vihat was 
entombed in the bastion, Bhagwan took refuge with the Navsovigrola 
Devi or Guardian of Nine Hundred Ships, who hid him in the lower 
regions of Patal. In her bastion tomb from the sweat of her breasts Vihat 
made a man and gave him the small hourglass-shaped ddklo or Vaghri 
spirit-compelling drum. At the sound of the drum the entombed Vihat 
began to sway backwards and forwards like one possessed till the Kakaria 
bastion shook and burst in two. Vihat passed out wearing her ochre 
garments. She drove into the ground the lower end of a banner-staff, and 
tbe staff bent in the direction of the Guardian of the Nine Hundred Ships 
where Bhagwan lay hid in another of the Bharnch bastions. On her 
way to Bhagwda’s bastion Vihat met the Guardian of tbe Nine Hundred 
Ships. She welcomed Vihat speaking her fair aud saying “ Sister, be 
pleased to enter one of my ships aud sail. But first take otf your travel- 
stained robes aud array yourself iu garments of mine.” Forgetful of her 
vow Vihat agreed. “ One more point ” said the Guardian of the Niue 
Hundred Ships as they entered the vessel, “ Promise to do no harm to 
any one whom I may produce before you.” VQiat promised and Bhagw^u 
appeared. He piuyod tobs forgiven and Vihat pardoned him. In honour 
of their reeonciliation Bhagwan pi-esonted Vihdt with a buffalo as her 
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> Tliis Vihat is proliably Vis-4t or Vishat. It sooms to have its root in vii!i or veih an 
outrance ami tlius to he tlie gate-j;uar<Ha’i and so the female form ef Vishnu, 
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Appendix C. carrier or vahan and the Sliipgnardian -witli a male goat. Vihat retamed 
Vag^ris borne in tbe village of Bhankoda ten miles north of Viramgim. 

After a time Vihilt started to destroy certain demons 'who had seized 
Bwarkd. She slew all but one, and,-svearied with her labours retired to 
Mount Menu the Indian Olympus, where she slept twelve years. While 
Vih^t slept the survivor of the D%varkd demons taking the form of a young 
bnffalo went to Akula the home of Mahddev and Parvati. Though 
Mahddev tried to dissuade her, Parvati took pity on the lean stranger. 
She not only persuaded Mahadev to keep the bnffalo with his bull but to 
promise to make him strong and fat. To fulfil this promise Mahadev 
gave the buffalo his charmed wristlet to chew. The buffalo swallowed 
the wristlet knowing it would make him immortal. From that hour 
the buffalo waxed so lusty that he ordered his field-fellow Mah4dov’s 
bull to tell his master to give him his wife Parvati. On hearing 
this audacious request Mahadev upbraided Parvati for the evil result of 
misguided pity. Mahadev knew that so long as the bracelet remained 
in the bnffalo be could do the hnffalo no harm. Mahadev sent the 
drummer made of Vihat's sweat to waken the goddess and ask her to 
relieve him from his difficulty. The drummer carried a pair of khaklira 
Butea frondosa leaves which by the power of Mahadev turned into a 
dfflkZo or hourglass-shaped drum. At the sound of the di-um Vihat 
awoke. '■ I will come ’’ she said. When she reached Mahadev she asked 
him to bring her Parvati's clothes. These she put on and appeared before 
the buffalo demon and said “ I am Pdrvatr. I am ready to marry you 
if you make the seven rounds with me on your back.” The demon 
agreed. Vihat mounted him and pressed him so hard that he bellowed 
with pain. On on ho gallopped, but do what she could Vihilt could not 
weary t’lm. He had the charmed wristlet still within him. By chance 
K^lr saw Vihat and resolving to help her turned herself into the 

small Devil or Indian robin. The Dovli flew into the open mouth of 
the panting buffalo and picked from his brain the immortality-conferring 
wristlet. The buffalo fell dead and Vihat drank his lifeblood. When 
Mahfidev was giving each cn.ste it.s rank one precept remained. This 
Vih^t claimed for her chosen dr'ummor.s. “They arc my wor.slrippors or 
jayrittyad ” she said. So they were first called Jauris.’^ Afterwards, 
because the Jagris drank bnffalo’s blood wliich no animal but a tiger 
drittks, they came to be* called Vaghri.s or Tigers. 

Divisions, Ther-e are four divisions of Vaghris : Cirr\.rr;i.\s or limeburncrs who 

are also cultivators and fowlers; D.\1'Ani.\s who sell twig tooth-brushes; 
Veous who grow and sell the aria a species of gourd arid live in cities; 
and Pataveji.s ivho trade in wood aud bamboos and sell ebreki ns. 
'Ihey are akso subdiviiled into Talabda. Purrrala, Marvadi, Kankoria, 
t-araiiia. Baelia. Dhandari. 'Ibri, Charnta, Chnntira, aud others. The 
Talabdiis and Pornalas neither cat nor drink with otlier divisions. The 
other elivisions are of a lower nrado arrd eat and drink together but do not 
iiircrnuirry. J ho ialabdas marry only araoiig’iheiiiselves. In ^’tmkaner• 
there are two main di\ision.s of tlie \'agliris one of wliich is ag-aiu sub¬ 
divided into f.jrty-four sections as Soraiikhia, Charolia, Kedval, Shrikani, 


t Tlioro ia in nortli a e*la-s of na-n ^\llO live liy tlio priiatituti. ii of tlirir 

rtaiiglitiTS wlio arc a'-o daneor.s anil luiikici.rm ealliil .l.igii- ami .J.'L'raiia. They also 
clanii (lusLLiu In,111 Uio ii,u-i<iaii of a Devi. Hut thi',e Jiigria are tir liiglur in the 
^vial scale and inr.rc well-to-do than the Vaghri.s .niul are also a liaiicUonipr lace. 
l ho> aiu Uinehis and tle«h-<atcrs anil wine-ilrinkerb like the Vaghrit, but would be much 
scanualiZ'd to own tlie Viigiiris as cousiiis-gernmu* 
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Lohia, Kuthia, Vaghelia, Bliesjalia, and others. All these were originally 
Rajput Garasias but degenerated afterwards. None of these intermarry. 
The second main division is that of the V"edvas who are mostly found 
in Mai'war. These two main divisions neither eat nor drink together 
nor intermarry. In the Ranch Mahals there are many subdivisions, 
the chief among them are Pliatia, Kankodia, Chnvalia, Dandach or 
Dhandaria, Vahola, Marvadi, Yernla, Datania, Vedna, Chnnaria, and 
Vasia. Their surnames are Vaghela. Parmar, Solanki, Chohan, Rathod, 
Souha, Dangerathia, Vehnua, Maknigia, Kochdia, Baralia, Keplia, 
Jotania, and Kanjia. In Surat their subdivisions are Ughadpagia, 
Metrai, Khobhlvala, and Bucbia. In Dhandhuka there are three divi¬ 
sions of the V^ghris, Lakadias or woodcutters, Vedarias or graziers, and 
Gamadias or villagers. 

Vaghris are a rather small slightly built people for north Gujaratis. 
Few of them are above the middle height, hut all are wiry and well 
proportioned. Their strength and powers of endui-ance are great and 
they attribute this power to the eating of the j/m and saudha reptiles of 
the lizard species which a V:ighri prizes very high. They are darkskinned, 
generally with coarse and hregular features, but light and active. A 
few of the younger women are well made and comely. As a rule both 
men and women are dirty and slovenly, and, though often well-to-do, 
always in rags and with the whine and fawning ways of bc,,g'. • :. Some 
of their Bhuvas wear the topkuot and beard and some the whisker and 
mustache. They speak Gujarati. They live in small portable huts with 
mud walls erected by themselves. They always travel under a headman 
in bands of from five to ten with their families and animals staying two 
or three days in one place. Thoir furniture is a charpoy or bedstead, a 
handmill and a set of pots mostly earthen, a brass saucer thali, and a 
cup vdfka. The ordinary food of the Vaghris is jnvar or kodra, bavto, 
and bajri. Rice is sometimes gleaned at harvest time. Excepting the 
cow and jackal they eat all animals including the pig. They do not eat 
carrion nor as they say other than Hindu food. Their favourite food is 
the flesh of the iguana or gho and sundhad Borne are given to opium, but 
all drink spirits. The men are poorly clad in a pair of short breeches or 
waistclotlis. They do not generally wear long coats. Thoir headdress is 
a scarf. The women are dressed in rol>es and petticoats and bodices. 
They wear silver earrings worth about 8 annas and wooden bangles on 
their wrists. They do not use anklets. Vdghris go to work in the 
fields when there is work to bo had. At other times they keep inahuda 
Bassia latifolia rdyan iMimusops hoxaudra trees. They pay a lump 
sum to the owner of the trees and sell the produce. They grow vegetable 
and fruit for sale. They generally keep fowls and sell eggs, catch 
birils, and go as shikaris or hunters. At other seasons they move from 
village to village, reiiair grindstones, rear sheep goats and cattle and sell 
them. Some are labourers. The X'aghris of Nadiiid earn their livelihood 
by painting. Bomo keep pack-bullocks and work as carriers. As the 
people of the upper classes do not keep them iu service and as there is no 
special work for them, Vfighris earn a Iheliliood by various means. 
They closely imitate the call and voice of game and wihl animals ; they 
catch birds and make Hindus pay ft>r letting thorn go. They supply the 
twigs used iu tooth-eleaiung ami they lisli iu rivers. They ehiofiy depend 
on begging. They beg also under the disguise of jf-ij'is or astrologers. 
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Appendix C. They traffic in green parrots which they bny from Bhils and sell for profit. 

VAonRis, They have a bad character for stealing. A few Vaghris are said to have 

benefited in Ahmedabad by the introduction of steam factories and a few 
have laid out their money in ornaments and in building houses. They 
trade in young bullocks which they take in droves to all parts of Gujarat, 
from Sirohi in Rajputana to Bulsar, and sell to cultivators giving their 
customers a year’s credit. 

Meliffion, Vaghris are Hindus by religion. They have religious preceptors of 

their own. They take a 8-anna silver piece and whisper in the ears of 
their disciples “• Be immortal.” They need no Brahman priests for 
betrothals marriages or deaths, but sometimes give small presents of a 
copper or two to a Brahman if ho visits their houses and makes a chandla 
or redpowder mark on the forehead. The gor of the Vdghris is an 
Audich Brahman. The Bhuvas or priest-mediums play an important 
part in many Vaghri ceremonies. A Bhuva is a male child born after 
the mother has made a vow that should Vihiit grant her a son she 
would devote him to Vihat’s service. No Bhuva may cut or shave his 
hair on pain of a fine of ten rupees and no Bhuva may eat carrion or 
food cooked by a Musalman. The Vaghris believe in spirits and lucky 
and unlucky days and omens. In the Panch Mahals many of thorn are 
called spirit-slayers. They believe that all disea-ses are caused by 
spirit-po.s.session. The Bhuvds are the onl^ Vaghris into whose bodies 
Vihat Mata enters. Except these Bhuvas men of the Vaghri caste 
are seldom possessed. Among the women cases of possession are not 
uncommon. They believe that their ddklo or hourglass-shaped drum 
has power to force the possessing spirit to give its name and state 
on what terms it will leave the possessed. It is by a Bhuva that 
all marriages, ordeals, and rites in Vihat's honour are performed. The 
Vaghris have no special birth or naming ceremonies but at marriages 
the skirt-tying and shrine-circling are under the direction of the BhuvAs 
or priest-mediums. Vaghris worship gods and goddesses, chief amongst 
whom are Dagaiya, Hanum4n, Kdlika, Khodiiir, Maharaj, Meladi, Thakor, 
Varbhani, Hadkai, and Vihat. They also worship the planets and 
elements. 

Molklayi,’ Vaghris keep four yearly holidays: Holi at the Fagan (March-April) 

fullmoon ; Gokal Ashtami or Krishna’s Birth-night, the dark eighth 
of Shidvan^ August-September; Kavaratra. the Mata’s Nine Nights, 
and the Div-ali or lamp feast in October-November. On the Gokal 
Ashtami in Augnst-.Sc-ptumber they make a clay Kri.shna. The women 
sing and dance before him and next morning throw him into the sea. 
On Navaratra or lllata’s Nine Nights they fast and some of them keep 
images of the goddess in them huts. Very few obseive other Hindu 
holidays. Vaghris go on pilgrimages. Their ancestors are Vir and 
Narsejo. Among them Gokhario of Kadi and Motido of Sihor are 
considered great saints. They do not belong to any particular sect. 

The Vaghris pride themselves on the chastity of their women. When 
a family returns home after a moneymaking tour to Bombay or some 
other city, the women are taken before Vihat and with the vomen 
is brought a huffalo or a sheep which is tethered in front of V^iliat’s 
shrine. The\ n.ust confess all even their slightest sliorteoniing^a. ‘‘Two 
weeks ago when begging in Parsi Bazar-street a drunken sailor caught 
me by the hand. Another day a iBiya or ilusahnan ogled me, and 
forgive me, Devi, my looks encouraged him.” If the Devi is satisfied 
the sheep or buffalo .shivers. The Bhuvfe cut off it.s head and after 
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offering a few tit-bits in the goddess’ fire the tribe holds a feast on its flesh. 

If the woman fails to make a clean breast of her shortcomings Vihi.t 
refuses her offerings, and, in her wrath, sickens or slays some member of 
the family. If a Vaghri woman’s chastity is suspected her husband asks 
a Bhuva to attend at VihSlt’s shrine. He brings his Trife along with a 
buffalo and sheep before the IHother. The sheep and the buffalo are 
tethered in front of the shrine. The husband makes the woman swear to 
tell the truth. The woman swears her innocence. The Bhuva addresses 
the Mother: “ Mother, if this woman has committed no sin be pleased to 
take the sheep.” If the trembling of acceptance seizes the sheep the 
woman’s innocence is half-established. The Bhuva again turns to the 
Mother and says “ If this woman is guiltless be pleased to take this 
buffalo.” If the buffalo trembles and falls the woman is guiltless and the 
Bhuv4s attack the buffalo and sheep with their swords and slay them. 

Another ordeal is f(jr the suspected woman to spread a cloth in front of 
the Mother. On this cloth the woman drops a handfull of grain generally 
wheat. The woman says either odds or even. If for eighteen continuous 
times the woman is right she is innocent. When in the first form of 
ordeal the victim is not accepted, or in the second form if the woman’s 
choice proves wrong, the Bhuvas sit in judgment and fine the suspected 
man who has to suffer alone. The woman lives with her husband as if 
nothing had happened, only a little lowered in the estimation of her 
neighbours. 

When a Vaghri determines to make a vow to gain a wife, a child, or VoKt. 

success in life, he buys a buffalo and takes it to Vibat’s temple and 
tethers it. He tells the goddess his wish. From that time Vihat takes 
charge of the buffalo and sees that it neither strays nor is stolen. If the 
vow-maker’s prayer is answered the Bhuvas are consulted and a day is 
fixed for the sacrifice. In the evening the Bhuvas come to the vow- 
maker’s house. The vow-maker and his friends form a procession to 
Vihat’s temple. First come the musicians, one beating Vihat’s drum, 
a second clashing cymbals, a third blowing the long bom or hhungal 
which Laksbmi gave the Vaghris when Vihat gave them the dram. 

Then come the Bhuvas dancing garlanded with flowers and tossing 
their heads as if possessed. The women accompany chanting the song of 
ilahiidev’s messenger which aroused Yiu;lt on Slouut item after her 
twelve years' sleep. On reaching the temple the Bhuvas beat the buffalo 
with the flats of swords and knives. If the buffalo trembles they know 
Vihat has accepted him. One of the Bhnvas cuts off the buffalo’s head 
and other possessed Bhuvas leap forward and drink the gushing blood 
either tiger-like by sucking the wound or after catching the blood in their 
hollowed hands or in a cuji. Kext the Bhuvas make a havan or fire¬ 
offering to Vihat by throwing into a glowing fire in front of the Mata’s 
temple spiced pieces of the liver, the heart, the brain, and the flesh, 
repeating these words : 

iMuthcr, v e (iffov lliee this sarrifiro for the good thou hast 

done and will still do. Suffer us to sluiie in iliy leavings. 

Aie Dot we eateis of uhat thou li.ast left r 

After this the raw flesh including the head is divided equally among 
all and the shares arc taken to each bouse or hearth and eaten. The 
horns which alone are left are thrown on the roof of Vibafs temple. The 
following is an account of a Vaghri who arranged to offer a sheep to 
Mother Death in return for the gift of a son. About an hour before 
sunset four Bhnvas came bringing a black sheep. The four feet and 
brow of the sheep wore washed and sprinkled with redpowder and chrysan- 
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themnm garlands were thrown round its neck. The vow-maker and a 
band of men and women gathered in front of his hut. With them 
were four musicians, two with hourglass-drums, one with cymbals, 

one with ihe long horn blmngal. About half an hour before sunset 
they started in procession for Mari Mata s temple. In front of the 
procession went two masters of ceremony; the chief a burly gray beard 
in a red turban his face covered with redpowder; the second a_ smaller 
man also in a red turban. The masters have the black sheep in their 
charge which they lead and drive and sometimes carry in their arms. 
After the musicians follow the four Bhuvas, their hair streaming, their 
necks circled with loose chrysanthemum garlands, their bodies bare to the 
waist. They dance waving their arms and tossing their heads. They 
are possessed by Vihat Mata. Then follow a few men and thirty or forty 
women all singing as they go. When they reach the space in front of 
the temple the company gathers under the banian tree, the women at 
Borne little distance behind maintaining a constant chanting. 

The two managers place the sheep which stands quiet and trembling 
close to the shrine of Mother Watcher. Behind them the drummers 
trumpeter and cymbal-dasher play with fierce excitement, the drummers 
wriggling their bodies now laughing now' nodding, again tossing their 
arms, shouting the praises of the goddess, throwing their heads back as 
the wind-like force of the goddess pulses through them fuller or fainter. 
Between the musicians and the shrine the dancers go round in a small 
circle greatly excited. As the goddess stirs in them they wave their arms 
and toss their heads, sometimes standing sometimes sitting. They 
move in a circle without shouting or other noise, sometimes with a stiff 
jerkiness sometimes with a graceful flowing step. While the four 
Bhuviia dance and tos.s and the women chant, the second manager 
brings the brass platter with the c.ocoannt and the red and yellow powder 
close to Mother Watcher’s little shrine. He breaks the coeoannt and 
pours some of the milk over the head and back of the sheep. He scatters 
red and yellow powder over the sheep and pours palm juice over its 
back from a bottle. The sheep shakos it« head violently, a sign that 
it is accepted by the Mother.^ ‘ Mata ki Jay ’ ‘ May the IMother win ’ 
shout the whole company of Yiighi’is. A loud roll of the temple drum 
gives the signal for the sacrifice.^ The second of the managers steps 
forward sickle in hand. lie draws the sheep into the open space a 
yard or two from the small shrine and with two cuts across the neck and 
some sawing of the throat .severs the head from the tniuk. IIo at once 
lays the bleeding head at the mouth of the Kakhwal Mata or Mother 
IVatcher’s shrine. IVhile the headless body struggles on the ground, the 


' The S3iise of consiili’i'ing the shaking or tremlj’.iiigof tlio sheep a sign of aceeptance 
is tliat the tiemhliiig is tlioiight to lie due to the entrnnee into and pos-e-siou of the sheep 
by the Mi ther. It is an instance of the gre.it rclimous law that (ohI enters into and 
possessc.s the oiferintr. Of other e\ani]iles <d' the law may be noted the Hindu iJi'asdd 
or saertd food offired to idols and tin Christian .sac-raim uts. 

* This is explained as showing the chief Devi's wish th.xt tlio saerlfice shnulii proceed. 
More correctly tlic drnms sh.ow the mvln'vt or lucky moment. That inoinent is the 
ititi/nirf wliiu tlie guardian iiitluiaicis are htroiioest and the /.d/ the time or dc.ath 
inilitenccs weakest. Mill oven at the Im-kicst momci.t an element of ill-luck is present. 
It is to scatter this element of ill-luek, this crowd oi lll-omcncd-pirits that the drums 
are beaten at the moment of sacritix e : tliat shouts and the clash of drums and trumpets 
£11 tile air when the 1-ati's or widow-immolation pyre is lighted ; tliat .1 cr\ is raised and 
guns are fired at the instant of marriage. T he tiuj.ir.'iti proverb says ‘ Ma\ the Uev or 
good influence come and the Dail or had influence go.’ 
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other master presses it, and as the blood gushes oat, he catches the flow in 
his hollow liands and pours the blood over the roaad red-painted atone 
■where lives the Devi.*' 

One or two of the company scrape the blood off the ground and drop it 
over the Devi. Meanwhile the four Vihat-possessed Bhnvas keep tossing 
their heads and circling to the fierce drumming and trumpeting, and the 
band of Yaghri women keep chanting their refrain. One of the four 
Bhnvds dances before the dead sheep and bending over it clutches the 
wool nnder its belly in both hands. The fierceness of his tossings and 
convulsions shows how Vihiit in him longs for her draught of blood. 
But in Bombay, at least in public, the sucking of victims is forbidden, and 
one of the masters prevents the Bhnva’s attempt and makes him rejoin 
the other dancers. One of the men lifts the dead sheep in his arms, the 
drummers and hornblowers start, and the company follows to their homes 
where the sheep will be cooked and flesh and liquor served to all. The 
sheep is cat in pieces, cooked in one place, and the mutton distributed to 
all, and enjoved at a joint feast by those who can attend. The fit passes 
off the four'possessed Blinvas. They stand quietly tidying themselves 
and tying their loose hair. They take off their chrysanthemum garlands 
and throw them high into the banian branches. Except the bleeding 
head at the mouth of the shrine and two pools of blood on the ground no 
trace of the sacrifice is left. 

Among Yaghria a girl is married between the age of 10 and 15 
and a boy after the age of 10. Twenty rupees are given to the bride’s 
father together with a suit of clothes for the bride. At the time of the 
betrothal the bridegroom and his parents come to the bride’s house where 
dinner is served, after which they go hack. A few days before the 
marriage a. booth is erected before the houses of the bride and bride¬ 
groom. The boy is asked to dine at the girl’s house and when he 
approaches the house he is waved with a light. Ho is then taken to the 
maiuiage altar or ohauri^n, raised clay jfiatform about four inches thick 
and abont two feet square. On the platform are placed betelnuts and 
eight coil>ort. A Brahman priest ofEdates in some cases while iu others 
one of themselves acts as priest. The bride and bridegroom are made to 
bow to Gani sh and aftonvarils, when tlieir clutUcs are lied together, they 
take foul'turns round the cluinri anil .^sit on a quilt. A fire sacrifice or 
Jium is jiirforiued and a member of their caste joins the hands of the 
bride anil bridegroom. A dinner is given to the caste iu honour of the 
occasion. 

Among Tilghris of the Panch Ulabals, the family goddess is first 
installed in the house before and during the marriage. The bridegroom 
when he ap])roacht‘S the bride’s house is waved with a light. No 
Briduuaii puicst officiates at the niarrhire. The younger brothers of the 
bride nti l bridegroom or some of the V'agliris llieinselves act as priests. 
The brows of the bride and bridogrooiu are marked -with vermilion. 
JMurriaoL-vvristlets of the-//od/ttd A’anguieria spuuosa nut are tied round 


'It is utertsting to find so clear an indauee of the rule that the red smearing 
of liintin .'‘><1. aiiil stoiii ', Wees, ami animals roiircaints bluoil-smearing 

like the hloelsiiuiiriiig <.f tli. r d'or-post- hy Ihc Piissovor-kccplug Jewa. This 
iiiactiic d Kiimhuicarinir siifare-ts tin- stiii widir law that the luckiness of red is 
bccaiue rol la priuciits blui,d. i'urtlier tin- atorj lu tlu-text of Vihiit sucking the blood 
oftlicdyiiiir buJtaio (lemon anti tlie nanie-ghing xiractiei'of the Vdghris of sucking 
the bl ^def V.ctiiii. shows tint Idood is hu-ly liecmuo it is the early food and drink. 
The lito of the victim whicli passes into the drinker .cares the demons Thirst, Hunger, 
and VVeariiies!. 
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the wrista of both the bride and bridegroom and the skirts of their 
garments knotted together. They are made to bow before the goddess 
and their hands are joined together. The wristlets as well as the knots 
are untied by the men who at first tied them and they are rewarded in 
cash or kind by the parents of the bride and bridegroom. The bride and 
bridegroom are then fed with kansdr that is wheat-flour mixed with 
clarified batter and sugar and the marriage is complete. In the fifth or 
seventh month the pregnant woman is bathed and dressed in clothes 
presented by her father. Her lap is filled with rice and a cocoanut and 
she is asked to walk a few steps. Friends and relations are feasted and 
the woman goes to her father’s house for her confinement. 

There are no birth ceremonies among the Vaghris, After the birth 
of a child the mother remains apart for six to ten days. A woman of 
the caste serves as midwife. On the sixth night a figure of Brahind is 
laid on a low stool with a l.nnp fed with clarified butter and a sword or 
knife. The child is bathed and dressed and its forehead marked with 
vermilion. It is then made to bow before the low stool and children 
are fed with molasses and boiled jnv^ri. The aunt of the child then 
names it, having first consulted a Brahman priest or some old man 
or woman of the caste. At Gogha, in the case of the birth of a male child 
the mother remains apart for six days and in that of a female child eight 
days. On the sixth day bread of jnvar flour weighing five-sixteenths of a 
seer is made, a thin layer of cotton is laid on the hands of the boy and a 
pin made of the stalk of the pi^al Ficus religiosa leaf is placed under 
bis pillow. The mother adores and names the child. In the Panch 
Mahals on the sixth day women are invited and each treated to a six¬ 
teenth seer of cooked wheat flour mixed with sugar shira. Water is 
brought in a vessel, some gold and fire are put into it and after a little 
of it has been drunk four times out of a cup of swallowwort or ankdo 
leaves by the confined woman she is considered pure enough to do her 
household work except cooking which she is forbidden to do for a month. 

Generally Vaghris bury the dead, burning being more expensive. On 
tbe occasion of tbe death of a grown-up member of a family a caste-dinner 
consisting of ricGvviij and ijhi is given and about a hundred rupees spent. 
In tbe Panch Mabels tbe mourners bury tbe dead, then bathe, and return 
home. They eat nim or Indian lilac loaves, and wash their mouth with 
water and are considered pure. The son-in-law of the deceased brings 
cooked juvar from his house and f<!cds the mourners with it. On the third 
day the chief mourner shaves his face clean and bathes and takes a ball 
of wheat from the house of tbe deceased and place.s it on the spot under 
which the body is buried. On the twelfth or some other day aeaste-feast 
is given if the means of the deceased permit. At Gogha on the twelfth 
day cooked rlee pulse and oil are given to the sister’s son and to dogs. 
In Kachh every year or every alternate year a Brahman priest is called, 
a new sacred thread is put on, a sacred fire is kindled, and the tail of a 
cow is bathed in water. 

Vilghris never marry their girls either on their fathi'r’s or on their 
mother’s sielo below the fourth degree. In Kaira marriage with girls 
on the mother’s side is not allowed. Vaghris allow widow-rnaTTiage 
as also divorce, but in the latter ease the wife must bo con'poiisated and 
a written deed executed. ’rho father has a right oyer bi.s children. 
Inheritance dcsccnd.s in the male line. There i.s no system of adoption 
among the Vaghris. Vaghris have their or headmen. In Nadidd 

•wery 400 houses of the Vaghris have a patel. All ca.ste dispute are 
t cetded by the council of the caste. Vaghris are entirelj' nueducatod. 
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(II.) SEAFARING CLASSES-' 

Under Seafarers come eight leading classes, Machhis, Kharvas, Bhois, 
Bhadelas, Vaohers, Sangiiars, Mianas, and Dhebras or Dhimars. To 
these must be added such of the large Koli population as are fishers and 
sailors and live in seaboard towns and villages. Probably all Machhis 
and some Kharvas are Koli by origin. Except the Bhois described above 
(page 5IJ4) and some Machhis who are freshwater fishers living inland, all 
these classes are saltwater fishers and sailors. The most important of 
them, the skilful long-voyage sailors known as lascars, are Khaiwas, Kolis, 
and Bhadelas, and to a less extent Vaghers and Mianas. The Kachh 
and Kathiavad Khar-vas are of three divisions, Rajput, Koli, and 
Mnsalman, the Rajputs found between Mandvi and Veraval, the Kolis 
between Diu and Bhavnagar, and the Musalmdns, probably Pathans and 
better known as Kasbatis, chiefly of Gogha. The Bhadelas, who are 
Musalman settlers fi'om Arabia, are found m Bet, Diu, Dwarka, Jafarabiid, 
and the Jamnagar ports Cambay has a noted class of KharA’as, probably 
Rajputs, who are ranked highest, and work as skilled tile-turners aud 
house and bridge builders. Of the Broach and Surat Kharyas a 
considerable number are Mahomedana, and the more skilful of them, both 
Mahomedans and Hindus and some Koli Machhis, are skilful seamen 
and house and bridgc-buildors, especially those of Bander and Bbinipor 
near Dumas. The Vaghers and .iliauis are found chiefly about the Gulf 
of Cutch on the Navanagar side, the Vaghers about Bet or Dwarka, 
and the Miiinas about Vavania further east. Once notorious pirates and 
freebooters, the Jliauas arc less enterprising sailors than the Kharvas 
and Kolis and coniine themselves to coasting croft. The Saughars, once 
ferocious pirates and better known as Sanganiaus iu history, continue 
partly as seamen on the north Kathiavad coast and as cattlebreeders and 
cultivators iu Kachh. 

Ma'chhiS, 41,801 strong in a.p. 1801. are found chiefly in seaboainl 
cities, towns, and villages.- They appear to bo Kolis deriving their present 
name from their occupation of catching aud living by the sale of ni'ichh 
(Sk. ma/^ya fish). They have two divi.sions, Machhis proper and Koli 
^lachhis, who cat together but do not intermarry. In south Surat there 
is also a colony of Deccan fishermen called Dhebras or Dhimars (Sk. 
dhivdra a fisherra.an) who dine with the Miichhi subdivisions. Broach 
has Kharv.a M:ichhi.s and Dliiiuar Machhis who cat together but do not 
intermarry. In the Pauch Mahals Machhis arc divided into groups which 
do not generally intermarry. The Balsar Machhis say they were Rajput.s, 
who, in seeking refuge with a sage named Bak Ri.shi from Parshurdm the 
Kshatriya slayer, were compelled to work as fishermen for their fish-eating 
rescuer. Their Punch ilahals tradition is that they are the progeny of 
the sage Gautain who converted a mermaid into a rational woman, aud 
lived with her. Another story is that Bh.agvan, to punish the fi.sh tribe 
for biting him when bulbing in a river, produced a fish-nottei' from his 
body, aud assigned to him and to his descendants the occupation of fish- 
catching to rid the world of tlie fish nuis.ance. Machhis are swarthy 
short and strongly built. They eat fish and flesh, but eschew beef and 


1 Contributril by Mr. Raliriiii Durc:'ir.iiu Dave, H.A., Fellow of Ibe llonibay llniver- 
rhy. 

■.! The iletaiu are: l'.),2IO in .Snrat. IS.O.'.S in Kithil\bl ISaroila an.l eUi.r native 
A.ate<, lUlH in Biea.-li, 15'r.’ in tin- I'aneb MaliAls, l.'iOl in Kuira, and TU in Ahniedabail, 
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pork. They drink liquor and toddy in south Gujariit, and take opium in 
the Panch Mahals. They -wear short ■waistcloths or trousers, jackets, and 
straw or cloth caps with a strip of cloth p fa round it. Aa a class they 
are hardy and industrious seldom committing crime. They are fond 
of swimming, ignorance of which is regarded as a drawback. Their 
vromon and children generally help them in fishing and in field and 
house work. Among themselves Machhi women are rude and noisy and 
quarrel to such a great extent that the Gujarati phrase Maclihivudo or 
fishers’ quarters answers closely to Cilliugsgato, Besides catching fish iu 
jiciols rivers and the sea, Miichhis proper ply lx>ats ou hire, sell vegetables, 
turn tiles, cultivate, and work as labourers. Ko!i Maciihis also cultivate, 
but are more enterprising and serve as navig-ators or loalams and captains 
or nak/uoZi'.s- on conutry craft and steamboats earning Rs. 3 to Hs. .5 
monthly with hoard for short voyages between Bombay and Karachi, and 
Rs. b to Its. 1'2 for long voyages to Malabar and other distant parts. The 
fisherman’s favourite goddesses are Shikotari and Hinglaj, Kxcopt in 
Bulsar, they are not religious, visiting a temple hut once perhaps in 
their life or when on tlieir marriage day they are by custom compelled 
to visit the village god. They are strong believers iu magic or mvth, the 
evil eye, viteberaft, evil spirits, and omens. They employ Brahman 
priests. At their caste dinners liquor and toddy are freely drunk. 

Dhimars or DRebraS aro probably Deccan fishers who settled in 
south Gujarat. Their speech bears traces of jMarathi, and they have 
the peculiar north Konkau custom of naming their childien Irom 
tlifi week-day of their birth, that is Mangalio being the name for a bny 
borii on a Luesduy and Budhio of a boy born on a Wednesday, They eat 
rice, aiiiti, fish, and Gtrcr split pulse. When at sea they feed on I’iee fish 
and hiug green gram. A Brahman officiates at their marriages. 

Kha'rva'S apparently K-s/idraru/tas or salt-carriers. 12 807 strono'in a.p. 
IbdlJ are found in the leading ports of Kachh, Kathiavad, and the south 
Gujarat seaboard. They claim Raj|mt descent, their four branches in 
Kachh being Jlielun. Jbala, Riithod and Solanki, and Gohil, Jhahi, Rathod, 
and Solanki in Kathiavad. In Porband.ar, where they are mostlv found, 
they have such pcculi.ir surnames as Gudhara, Juugi, Khodava, Kotiiira,, 
IMa<lhavi, Motivara, Panjivara, Postaria, Solatvara, Seraji, Todarmal, and 
\ andaria. Their Gujarat surnames are Chohan, Gohil, Jhala, Partmir, 
Sisodia, and X dghela, and their tradition in Surat- and Cambay is. that, 
having taken to salt-manufacture and seafaring, they sunk and came to bo 
Called Kharyas. Their Kachh tradition is that they fled from Jhalavad on 
the perseoution of the Kmperor Ala-ud-din Khilji in a.d. I2‘J 1, and were 
sheltered by a Machhi .after whom they took to .seafaring. The Porbandar 
Kharyiis and also those in ilungrol, Kavanagar, Vanakharu near Din, 
anil \ erayal say that some came from Dwarka and some from the 
l.havnagar coad, and di.sclaim all conneidion with Cambay Kharvas. 
Of the three cLnsses of Kathiavad Rajput, Koli, and Musalman Kharviisj 
the Rajputs probably date from the time (.i.u. 74fi) of the Auhilvada 
dynasty, which had assigned them a sjiecial quarter in Gogha.’ They 
eat wi 1 I Rajputs and follow Rajput customs. Tlie Koli Kbarvas ari' tlio 

clcsceudants of pirates who used to infest the southe.n Kiithiav.id coist 


in Kacin. KAn,iSyA.l and Camlny, 1 V22 in liroach, 92^ 
Kl.irvs, of Blni<,wa-IWu.ti in Ofiii..! -,u tl.m V cvr originally Knlis. 
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and have a strong iiifusiun of Koli blood. They have sneh local names 
as Talajia from Talaja in Bhdynagar, and Shiale from Shiaibet near Dia. 
They are found chictly at Bhavnagar, Jafarabid near Diu, Mahnva, and 
Talaja, and do not differ from Kolis in their ways. 

South Gujarat Kharvas are of three divisions Snrati, Hansoti, and 
Khambhati, The Khambhatis rank highest, and, while marrying with 
Suiatia and Hausotis, do not give their own girls in marriage to them. 
They are of twelve divisions, the chief six of which are Katiala, Machhi, 
Mujafaria, Sagaria, V'adia, and Vejporia, who intermarry between them¬ 
selves. Dark and stern-featured.’ they are strong and well built, keeping 
whiskers but never wearing a beard. All Kharvas dress like low caste 
Hindus, wearing waistcloths in Gujarat and short trousers or chornds 
in Kathiavad and Kachh. Their women use nose-studs kdnto in north 
Gujarat. Except such in Gujarat as have adopted the Svaminarayau and 
the Euberji faith, all Kharvas eat tish and flesh, drink liquor and toddy 
in south Gujarat, and such as can afford it eat opium in north Gujarat. 
As a class Kharvas are bold and enterprising, and generally honest 
and true to their word. The Surat Kharvas and the Kolis of Jiauder, and 
more especially those of Bhimpor, are hardy sailors like the Kasbati 
lascars of Gogha, and are known as the best builders of bridges in all 
parts of India. The Cambay Khfirvas were deep-sea sailors, and as 
saltmakers were called Agarvalas; but since the decline of Cambay as a 
port, and the closing of the salt works on the introduction of the Imperial 
•salt duty in a.d. lb 78, they have taken to labour, house-building, and 
especially tile-turning. Very few of them are sailors. They remain 
away for employment during the fair-weather mouths; and have in many 
Gujarit towns, and to some extent also in Bombay, monopolized the work 
of skilled tile-turner.s. In AhmeJabad and other inland towns, besides 
tile-turning, Kharvas weave oakum thread, make brooms and mats, 
trade in, rather than catch, fish, and sometimes cultivate. Their women 
also in Surat and Broach work in coir, make ropes, do field w'ork, and 
serve as labourers. In the coast towns and villages of Surat and Broach 
Kharviis ply boats and servo in country craft and steamers. But the bar- 
dlost sailors are of Bander and Goglni in Gujarat, and of the Kathi.lvad 
and Kachh ports from Bhavnagarto ilandvi. They arc skilful and daring 
seatneii. They mau the country craft- that visit Zanzibar, Aden, and the 
whole coast of India, cast as far as Singapore; and are also largely employed 
and well known as lascars in steaui-ljoats ruuniug between Bombay and 
Europe, in some cases forming the entire crow, taming from Rs. 1.5 to 
R.s. 35 and more a month while ou board. All Kharvas are str-ong 
believers ill omens, spirits, witchcraft, the evil eye, au I osorcism. They 
also worship the cow, the planets, and the elonients. Such as ply their 
own craft worship the so.a and their new ly-moored craft ou A lire/ PuntniL'i 
or Cocoauut Day, the fulliuoon of Shravaii (August-Septeiubur). Some 
Gujarfit Klnirvfis are followers of Sv.iuiin.irayau and .somi of Kub'rji, 
regularly atteiidiug the temples of their I'.iitli and worbliipiniig at home 
the imago of the founder. The ginblesses .Vmli.iji, Bahueliar.i, and 
Bliadrakiili are also wor,shlpi>e 1, and pilgrimages aro ma le to Diikor 


* Tlirir harsli an,I-till more ttieir ]ir,',lat'n*y h.ibit.. ha\,i lu ule tlioii name, 

c-|jeciiiUv Ilf (loglia -.liler-, a ill Surat, wlieir it is useil to fright,in rliililreu to 

.-leei), in I be retr.nn stto ff/n'tt, l>vu//A.ir./ryu, t-Ieep si,-e[>, einbl, tlu‘ 1 >li,'gb ir.- (1 loglia 
jiiiat, -} h.ive r,,iu,'. 
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Dwarka and Bandras. In Kachii they worship the goddess Rhoji and 
Chamiinda, and in Porhandarthe Dehadi, Mamai, Padnaani, Poraval, and 
Veravari Mdcds or Mothei's. In Mand\i they worship tlie god Mnili 
Manohai-ji, set him in a fonr-wheeled car or rath on the 10th. ot Shi-avan 
Vad (July-August), and drawing it to a pond, hathe the image, and bring 
it back. Except some Khaml)hati families, all Kharras allow pcjlygamy 
and widow-tmarriage especially with a deceased husband’s brother dlyarvatu. 
A sacred thread of two strands is worn w’hen performing shrdddhas in 
memory of deceased ancestor’s. 

Kab.\valiy-(s are a class of Mahomedan Khdrvas converts fi-om 
Hinduism and found in Mangrol, Porbandar, and Ver.ival. The story of 
their origin is that while at sea they were captured by some people of 
Dwarka called Kabas who had settled there coming from Kabulistiin by 
way of Si.Md. The K’db.ls are described as wearing caps and loose 
trousers with broad long knives having whalebone handles bound with 
leather straps to their waists, and killing all those who would not drink of 
their water. In this way many Hindu Kharvas were converted to Islam, 
and they say the name Kabavaliya means turned or converted by Kabas. 
Their surnames are h avar, .Mukadam, and Pira. Both men and women 
dress like Hindu Kharvas. They are enterprising saUoi’s going to 
Muzambiiiuo, Haskat, and llonibasa. They worship Kliadar Pir, whose 
shrine is on a rocky sand-mound near Porbandar. J’heir customs are 
like those of Hindu Kharvas, making a iihi or browmark on the forehead 
at marriages, allowing widow-marriage, and also the custom of the elder 
brother’s widow marrying his younger brother diyari-ata. 

Va'ghers^ numbering about 90O0 arc partly Hindus but chiefly 
Alu.salmau.s, originally of a common Rajput stock. They claim to bo the 
earliest settlers of the Okhamandal peninsula in north-west Kathiiivad, 
but have now spread aloug the south coast of the Gulf of Cutch, and are 
found in Okhamandal and most of the coast villages and towns of Hiilar 
in the Navanagar State. The Hindu Vaghers number JOOD in Okhamandal 
alone, having twenty-four villages entirely peopled by them in which they 
hold girds lands grunted to them by the Vadhol chiefs of Araiiida near 
Dwarka. In Isavanagar limits about sixty families arc settled at the 
riirino of Pindara and a few iuNavanagar town. Tho Mianas iininberiug 
i'bU- of Bella, Malia, and VA\aiiia, as also the Bhadulas numbering 
belong to the same tribe as the Mahomedan Vaghers, both being Sunnis 
by faith. That some of these two classes were 1 liudns ajijjoars from their 
surnames Chamadia, Chavtla, Dal, Jam, Mauek, and Subaui. T’ho Hindu 
Viigher surnames are Blr-igar, Bliahad, Dina. Gad, Hatlial, Kara or Kdla, 
Ker, Mfiuek, and Sumania. The Vagher legend is that Krishna, being 
hnra.sserl by tiie demon Kashasur while sporting in the holy Gomti 
near Dwai ka, foieed the demon into the earth. Thu first to issue from 
the hollow thus made was a V^agher imbued with all the trait.s of the 
buried <lemon. The Kahis among the Hindu Vaghers sav they were 
created by Krishna from his body. In a peevish moment the Gopi 
milkmaids left Krishna and went to tho pond now ealleil Gopitaluv uetir 
Aramda. Arjun was sent to make peace and persuade tint Gopis to 


* Till' name VAglier is jiopiiliirly tliTivnl from ri without and r/firr ann ll, inraniiig a 
tiger who IS iltvoid of ttir sense of smell. In time the term was apjitu d to tile Kdla tribe 
who Were as cruel and sanguinary as tigers. Anotlier I'antastie legend is that tlie Viiehers 
were so called because they cooled the gods on a visit to hot (Jldiiinaudal liv i/ir) (or 
enclosing) of vd or wind, and thus refreshed them. Bomba) tlazcttcir, VIIl. 567. 
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return. The delicate nature of the eri-and made Arjun vain, whereapon, 
to humble Arjun, Krishna created four males fi-om the sweat of his 
body, who robbed Aijun and the milkmaids of all their belongings. 
The progeny of these foui- men is called Kala or Kaba.i The tradition 
of the Maneks, who are Sindh Jadejas, is that in the eleventh century 
Okhamandal was divided between the Herds and Chavdas, who were 
treacherously murdered by some Rathods whom both sides had invited to 
settle their feuds. The Herols took refuge with the Vaghers and got 
incorporated with them. Latei Hamirji, a Vddhel prince of Kachli, 
married a Herol girl, and their issue classed as Viighers took the title of 
Miineka and became the rulers of Dwarka and south Okhamandal. 

As a class Yaghers, whether Hindu or Musalmau, are a fine-looking race, 
strong hardy and enterprising, and capable of enduring fatigue. Like 
Rajputs, Rabaris, and Charaus, the Vaghers part the beard in the middle 
curling the ends behind the ears. Their women also are well built 
and haiRworking, but unlike Rajput women, they seek outdoor work and 
help their husbands in cutting mangrove or cher bushes for fuel, and in 
catching fi.sh. The mother-tongue of all Vaghers is a corrupt form of the 
Jadeji or Cutchi dialect. Ont-doors they speak a mixed Gujarati, excepting 
Hindu Vaghei’s a few of whom can talk Gujarati. Reading or writing is 
unknown amongMahomedan Vaghers, but.some of theHindus have studied 
Sanskrit, and are well read in the Hindu Shustras. As a class Vaghers 
are dirty in habits, ignorant and superstitious, and wanting in self-respect. 
By nature they are restless, turbulent, impatient of control, and still 
have predatory leanings, especially the Vaghers of Okhamandal, who 
rose against constituted authority four times between 1816 and 1S73, 
since when they have settled down. By occupation Vaghers were at first 
fishers, then pirates and freebooters, and ai-e now (.^.D. 1900) landholders, 
fishermen, and especially the Husalmans, hardy long-voyage sailors to 
Calcutta, Ceylon, Karachi, Madras, the Malabar Coast, Maskat, the Persian 
Gulf and Zanzibar, also to south-east African ports. They go in their own 
vessels commanded by Vagher captains or ndkhndds. The Okhamandal 
Viighers still hold their ijirda lauds, but tlie soil is poor, and from .\.P. ISOO 
they pay a tax of one rupee a family to His Highness the Gaokwdr. 
By religion the Musalmau couvorts arc Sunnis. The Hindus hold 
Ranchhoilji or Dwarkadltish, lord of Dwarka, in great veneration, styling 
him their great-great-grandfather. All Vaghers come to Dwarka on the 
Bhim Agiiiras holiday, the eleventh of the bright half of Jeth (May-June), 
when they bathe in the Gomti and worship Kauchhodji. The family 
bards or Barots of the Vaghers are Riivals living at Bara near Salaya. 
They do not eat food cooked by Musalmau Vaghers. Hindu Vaghers 
gladly give their daughters in marriage to Musalmau Vaghers who can 
pay for them. 

Of the Hrge Koli population of Gujarat, those settled on the seaboard 
from Kachh to Daman are chiefly sailors and fishers. It is not possible to 
ascertain their number, which must be largo, as besides Kolis proper who 
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' Another traititioii is that tlio (irigmal iuhalhtants of Okhainanilal wei-o divided 
into ttireo tvilies KA))a, Moda, airl Kala. The K.ib.U were known in the days of Krislma 
as the savage people of Sanraslitra, the modern KathUvatd, but the race is said to be 
now (A.D. 1900) extinct. The lloilas also have disappeared. Traec.s of the KAlas are 
still to be found, and it i.s from this tribe that the present Vaghers are said to be 
descended. Krishna is believed to have subjugated Okhrfinandal alter a struggle with 
the Kal-is. Bombay Gazetteer, \ HI. 587. 
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live by fishing and soafaiing, there is a Koli division among both iMachhia 
andKhHr\ as w ho must have been originally Koli.s, and have taken to fishing. 
The Koli fishers of the Surat seaboard say they have settled there for 
several generations. They have no connection with the early tribes, the 
Vaghris, or the cultivating classes. They are of two divisions, Koli 
Machhis vrho cultivate and work as seamen, and Machhis proper who 
fish and ply boats. These two divisions d'ne together but do not intermarry. 
Scantily clothed, their women wear tiers of brass and glass bracelets from 
the wrist to the elbow. They live in small mud houses. Their food 
consists of juvar Indian millet bread with curds or whey and vegetables 
or fish. Rice is occasionally eaten at noon by those who can afiord it. 
Toddy is drunk both by men and women in the evenings, giving 
up a meal if necessary for a draught. Almost every family keeps fowls 
and ducks, whose eggs are taken for sale to Surat. Most Koli Machhis 
are servants of Auavla, P.irsi, and Muealman merchants whose boats 
they man. They are paid by the trip, 5 rupees for Bombay, 8 rupees for 
Goa, 12 rupees for Karachi, and larger sums for East Africa, the Persian 
Gulf, and Arabian ports. Free rations of rice and dry fish, with at times 
vegetable or spilt pulse, are supplied by the shipowners. The rations are 
served by the captain taadel, the average monthly cost for each seaman 
being about Rs. d a head. Their earniugs go to pay off debts contracted 
by their-wives during their absence. Before starting on a voyage, they 
break a cocoanut over the prow of the sbip-goddoss for God-speed. In 
June and July they put out to sea to fish ; coir from Malabar is made into 
ropes, cloth from Surat is -(vorked into sails, while some sails are bought 
ready-made in Bombay. Ee-w Koli fishers spin cotton yarn. Many go 
to work on the railway, and are noted bridge-builders. 

The fishers and sailors of south Gujarat have a special festival called 
ChJiudi Nom or Mace-Ninth on tlio ninth day of the dark half of Shnivan 
(August; when a great lair is held, and a mace brimaded and garlanded 
is taken in pt-ocessiou. The ■•stival was begun by the Jiits of Upper 
India, and is especially observed now in Broach and Surat by Bhois 
Machbis aud Kbarvas, and also by Dbediis aud BbaugiiLs. In Broach it 
was introdueei by a Bboi from Bag.-ul near Delhi, aud in Surat by Jat 
couriers who were me.-'Sengfrs between Doliii and Surat. Tlie story is 
that iu B.lgad lived a Rajput chief, llis devoti'd wife Baclial served tbu 
saint Goraklinath for twelve years for a sou. On the .saint promising to 
grant the boon, Bach.-il’s sister per.sonated her aud swallowed the two 
barley corns given by the s-iiiit aud intended for her sister. When 
Baohi'd came hefo'-c tlie saint, ho saw how he was impo.sed upm. llis 
bag having no more barley grains ho gave Baeli.il a pieco ut jierfunied 
bilellium^aya/ to swallow. Tho saint cur.',„d the impo->Ueb., ibat her issue 
would be killed by Bach.-il’s son. Twin sous were bru-n to the sister 
aud one to B.iohil. The former were iianiuil .\rj.au ami Surjau, tin 
latter Gugo. On Bachal s sister s do.itli, the twins Were bred U[) witli 
Gngo. After Gugo sm'ceedud his father he began to ill treat the 
twins. With the help of a snake-god, Gugo married a damsel numeil 
Siriiil of Kamru or Assam. One day while returning from the chase ho 
asked water of a woman at a well. She deelined, ami tlie incensed Giig" 
broke her pitchi-r with a pebble from his sling. Her linsliaiid was llieir 
taiiiily pi'ie.sf ; and out ol spite lu: lonieutej a (piarrel la.-tween Gngo ami 
the twin brothers, 'i’lic twins invoked the help of tbu Dehli l■;mpe^ol■, 
wliile Gug(.) was lid'riendej l,y invisible g,„ls ami godih-sses. In aballlo 
•i Biabiuau named Nai'sing received a lal.d siioi.t , and oa\''i| lingo bn 
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daubed Parsing’s forehead w ith his blood and promised that he ■would be 
worshijjped. The twins were killed and on Gugo showing their heads to 
his mother Bachal, she cursed him. Gngo prayed to the earth to swallow 
him, but the earth would not receive him until he recited the kahna or 
Wusalmau profession of faith, and became a Mu.slim. He recited the kalma, 
was received by the earth, and over the spot a tomb was raised enshrining 
him as a, pir or saint. His wife Sirial, who being just then married was 
yet uudivested of her maiTiago wristlets, passed her days in prayer 
standing on one foot. Taking pit 3 ' on her, God sent four angels with a 
mace chhadi to Gugo, bidding him keep company with Sii’ial. He obej’cd, 
and when the family'wont to their summer house to put off mourning, 
Sirial went richly dressed veiling herself under a white robe. Bachal 
noticing her dre.ss and liaery by accident, abused her, when Sirial promised 
to show Gugo to his mother. One night as Gugo was returning on his 
green horse after his visit, Bachal took hold of his bridle. Gugo promised 
that thencefurwarel he -would come and spend three days in the year -with 
Sirial and half a day with Bachal. The earth-swallowing day being the 
eighth of Shravan Vad at eleven in tlie morning, the clJiadi holidays 
begin on the seventh and emd at midday on the 10th ot Shravan Vad. In 
memory of the maces carried by the angels when they went to reconcile the 
saint to his familj-, maces or chhadis are the chief feature of the festival. 

In Broach a Gaud Brahman initiates and receives half a rupee for his 
services. In the saint's shrine is a niche as in mosques. The priest 
makes seven palm-priuts of milk and clarified butter in the niche for 
Gugo, Bachal. Sirial, Nursing, the twins,and their mother. For the three 
and a half days of the saint’s earthly vi.^it a lamp is kept burning 
in a copi'er dish in honour of him as Jhuher Pir or the manifested 
saint. Worship is daily offered to the prints aud the garlanded lamp. 
The devotees sic in front of the lamp, smear their foreheads with ashes, 
tie a red cotton thread round their necks and a black woollen thread 
round their ankles. They gaze at the lamp, a tremor sets in. and they 
are supposed to be posse..!secl by the spirit of the Pir. They begin to 
leap aud dance ; and in this state of ei-eitemeiit heat their backs with 
heavv iron chains wliich are believed not to hurt them as being Pir- 
piossessed. borne of the possessed hold in front a tuft of peacock feathers 
and wave it over hundreds of childten brought before them to ward off 
evil spirits .and bring them good luck. On the last day the maces or 
chhadi are carried in procession with the sacred lamp burning, while the 
blessinii^.s eif the Bir are invoked by loud e*i'ie‘S of Holo THiyaki fntxdixd that 
is Seek'"the help of the Miya (Pir). In front of the procession walks one 
of the possessed, canying on his wrist the balanced perpendicular mace 
chhadi about tventy feet high gaily festooneil and garlanded. A number 
of their women follow chanting the praises of the Pir, -u-hile many 
possessed devotees dance wildly beating their backs with iron chains. 

Sangha'rs, Hindus and Mahonicdans, 4GG strong, are found in sixty 
sea coast villages of the Gulf of Cutch and in five Naviinagar town.s. 
Tlioy are said to he .SimUi Kajpnts who came witli the Jadejas to Kaehli 
in the thirteenth century and to K;ithia\ad in the sixteenth coutiiry. 
They are a strong well hiiilt set of men and generally listless, but some 
faithful it weirtroatcd. They speak the biiidh-denved Jadep dialect 
at homo and Gujarati out of doors. They claim descent from Sanguii, a 


' A \ilInL'e in (Alnlnianaul wliicli liopomcs sulimorfrea at liidi tide was a notua 
U.aimt nf i.ii.iti'9, aud is -till p.p. I'.lvK)) called Snajan Kutru or !-aneau’s Foot. 
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notorious pirate who spread his power to Khambhalia in. Navanagar, and 
later as far south as Porbandar. Mahmud Begada took Bet and Dwarka 
from Sangan's son Bhimji, and cleared the pirate coast, but Bhimji’s son 
recovered his lost possessions. For several centuries the Sangdras or 
Sanganis. called Sanganians in the eighteenth and nineteenth century naval 
annals, were daring pirates, so far exceeding their Yagher associates 
in ferocity that their name became synonymous with pirate along the 
Kathiiivad coast. The Kathiava'd Sanghars are now indifferent seamen 
soldiers or menials, and a few hold girds lands. In Kachh such as live 
near the sea coast are sailors ; but most have girds lands and cultivate. 
The women, both Hindus and Mahomedans, go out for work and observe 
no purdah or veiling. By creed some ai-e Hindus and some Mahomedan 
converts, who follow Islam partly. Some Musalman Sanghars have Hindu 
names. Hindus and Mu.salinans do not intermarry, and the Hindus do 
not take food from Mnsalmitn Sanghars. At marriages Mahomedans 
mostly follow the Hindu ritual. The Mahomedans are not particular in 
their prayer hours or in attendance at mosqnes for p'-ayers, nor have they 
a religious head like the Vohoras and Khojas. Whether Hindus or 
Mnsalmiins, most Sanghars bury their dead. 

The genius for .seafaring shown by the actual and direct historical 
connection between the Gujarat coast (including Kachh, Kiithiavad. and 
the .south Gujarat seaboard from Cambay to Daman) and Asia Minor, 
Egypt, East Africa, Arabia, the Persian Gulf, Ceylon, and the Malay 
Archipelago, lends special interest to the scafarmg clas.ses of Gujarat. 
The Gujariit seaboard from Cutch-Mandvi to Daman, with eighty-five 
large and small ports, has aflbrded great facilities for seafaring : and 
several of the chief ports like Broach, Cambay, Din, Gogha, Miindvi, 
Mangrol, Porbandar, and Surat have formed at one time or other in Gujarat 
history the great gateways of clas.sic Gujjar-land enriching Gujariit by 
serving as outlets for local as well as Ahilwa produce. Rut this rich 
foreign trade, from the mouth of the Indus southwards, was from very 
early times molested by the s.ame seafaring piratical classes, especially the 
Kolis, Sanghars, and Vaghers who swarmed along the coasts, chased and 
plundered ships, ciuizing as far as Sokotra and the Persian Gulf, and 
from the shelter of every creek and headland, in times of uusetflial Gov¬ 
ernment, ventured to dem.and with impunity toll on all merchandise that 
was carried in the Arabian se.as.* Along the south Kathiavad, (iambay, 
and south Gujarat coa.sts these pirates were Kolis and to a les.scr extent 
Kharvas, while about the Gulf of Cutch and especially near Bet, Dwarka, 
and Porbandar, which w.as their chief haven, Jats, Vaghers, Sanghars, 
Meds or Mers, and Jlianas ma<Ie their name a terror to merchants. Of 
the.se the Sanghars and Vaghers would seem to be the oldest pirates. 
The plundering habits of the Vaghers also called Kdba.s are prcseiwed in 
local folklore as from thft Kj.io period, when they plundered the v.aiu- 
glorious Aijiiuvrith Knslma s cowhf'nle-S.ses or nnd dcpriv('<l them 

of thc'ir clothes and ornaments,*' The Sangada.s or Irangari trdte arc 
mentioned by Ncarchus (n.c. 33.j) to the west of tin; Indus ; and, since 
then, under the names of Sangam.ars, Sangas, Sangamans. and Sanganians 
they are known almost entirely as pirates.' Pliny (a.d. 7(1) and ju-obably 
also Ptolemy (A.n. l.oO) in his Pirate Coast, refer to pirates, but both 


* Bombay Gazetteer, Vtll. 1,5.'?. 

= Bombay GazottciT, VIll. t>7l .and note X Tlie ( lu iartti !s AoAe A,-:,,,, 1 r o » 
la tbe KabAs plunden-a Arjuu, •' Bombay (JaL tteer, V H 
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writers locate ttem on the Kontan and Malabar coast. Pliny says that 
the merchant ships carried a gnard of archers. The author of the 
Periplns (a.A. 247) notices pirate haunts, but in the south Konkan, 
These would appear to be Konkan pirates. Later the Jats and Meds 
or Mers seem to have openly practised piracy. In the time of the 
Baghdad Kaliphs they infested the Tigris and occasionally made 
raids as far up the Eed Sea as Jedda. At one time they are said to 
have been s.o troublesome as to have forced the Persian kings to block 
the mouth of the Euphrates. In the beginning of the eighth century 
(a.d. 712) it was the excesses of the Sangamaras or Tangamaras associated 
with the Meds and Kerks of the Sind Coast that brought upon Sind the 
Arab invasion and conquest. The Chavda kings Yanaraja (a.d. 720 - 
780) and his son Yogaraja (a.d. 806 - 841) are recorded to have made 
great efforts to put down piracy on the west Kathi^vad coast. In 
A.D. 834-35 large bodies of Jats driven from the Gujarat coasts made a 
'descent on the Tigris. The whole strength of the Khihifat had to be set 
in motion to stop them. Later the Chavdas, Mers, and Gurjjaras proved 
not less dangerous pirates than the Jats. In a.d. 892 A1 Biladnri 
describes as seafarers and pirates who scoured the seas, the Batia or Bet 
Mers that is the Mers, and the people of Saurashtra that is of Somnath 
or Veraval.i Early in the ninth century, during the reign of the Abbasi 
Khalifah A1 Mamnn (a.d. 813-833), Muhammad Pazl sailed with sixty 
vessels against the Meds, and captured Mali apparently Mulia in north 
Kathidvcid alter a great slaughter of the Meds.^ Early in the tenth 
century (a.d. 915 - 930), Masucli describes Sokotra as a noted haunt of 
the Indian corsairs called Bawaiij chasing Arab ships bound for India 
and China. The Sa'nghars, Vighers, Mers, and Chavdas were not the 
only pirates. Towards the end of the tenth century (a.d. 980) Chudasama 
Graharipu. the Ahir chief of Sorath and Giruar, so passed and re-passed 
the ocean that no one was safe.'^ In the eleventh century (a.d. 1021) 
A1 Birnni'* •* ' notes that the Bawarij, taking their names from their boats 
behra or bira, were Meds, a seafaring people of Kachh and Somndth a 
great place of call tor merchants trading between Sofala in East Atrica 
and China. In a.d. 1290 5Iarco Polo found the people of Gujarat the 
most desperate pirates in existence, one of whose atrocious practices 
was, in case they might have swallowed their jewels, to force their 
merchant prisoners to swallow tamariadi mixed with sea-wator which 
induced a violent purging. More than a hundred corsair vessels went 
forth every ye.ar taking their wives and children with them, staying the 
whole summer at sea. They joined in fleets of twenty to thirty, and 
made a cordon five or six miles apart. As in the ninth centnry, they 
infested Sokotra, a place of great trade, where they encamped and sold 
their plunder to good profit, for the Chri.stians bought it, knowing well it 
was Saracen or Pagan gear.'"’ In a.d. 1340 Ihu Batuta makes tlie s.ime 
complaint.® By tlii.s time Musalman ascendancy drove the Bajinit ehitfs 
to the coast and turned them into pirates. The most notable addition were 
the Gohils who, unilor Mokhdiiji Gohil, from his ca.stlo on Piiam island 
near Gogha, taken in A d. 1324 from tlio Biiria Kolis, ruled the sea and 
levied tribute from every ship'till his jiower was destroyed about A.D. 1340 
by the Emperor Muhammad Tughlak Shuh. Before their overthrow 
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by the Mahomedans, what large ships the sailors of Gujarat managed is 
shown by Friar Oderic, who, about a.d. 1321, crossed the Indian ocean 
in a ship that carried 700 people. After Mokhdaji Gohil, the Vaja 
chieftains of Vejalkot in the Gir, and of Jhanjhmer on the east Bhavnagar 
coast, openly practised piracy. Till the arrival of the Portuguese 
(a.d. 1500 - 1508) the AhmedabM Sultdns maintained their position as 
lords of the sea, and kept in check the pirates, who were terror-stricken 
by the fate of Mokhdtiji GohU. In a.d. 1498 Vasco de Gama found in 
East Africa sailors from Cambay and other ports of India who guided them¬ 
selves by the help of the stars in the north and south, and had nautical 
instruments of their own. After the rule of the sea had passed to the 
European, Gujarat sailors continued to show marked courage and skill as 
merchant seamen and pirates. During the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries the Kachh and Dwarka pirates, generally called Sanganians after 
the Sanghars, were much dreaded, as causing perpetual trouble to Indian 
merchants and sailors.1 In a.d. 1670 Ogilby says that, along with Sindh 
and Chiton, Sanga bounded Gujarat on the north, which shows that the 
Sanganians had about this time grown important enough to give their 
name to the whole of Kachh. In a.d. 1690 Ovington describes them as 
living between Sindh and Cape Jagat (Dwirka), infesting all the western 
coast and cruizing to Ormaz.” About this time (a.d. 1695) the author of 
the Mnntakhabn-l-lubab speaks of the Bawaril or Sakanas, a lawless sect 
belonging to Sorath, notorious for their piracies, who boarded small trad¬ 
ing craft from Bandar Abbas and Maskat, but did not venTure to attack 
large pilgrim ships.^ Their boats sailed so fast that they were seldom 
taken. Though pirates, they were faithful to their promises. In a.d. 
1720 Hamilton says that Sangania is their province,^et their seaport, and 
a queen their governor.^ All are pirates recruited from criminals and 
villains. Before boarding a ship they dr-ink hhang or hemp liquor, and 
when they \vear their long hair loose they give no quarter. In A.D. 1750 
Grose de.scribes the small cruisers of the Sanganians troubling boats 
going to the Persian Gulf though they .seldom attacked large ships. In 
A.D. 1772 Vakhatsingji of Bhavnagar wrested Taliija from the Nawdb of 
Cambay, and establishing his authority over the south-east Kathidvdd 
coast, reduced_ the predatory tribes who lived on piracy. Towards the 
close of the eighteenth century Bhatias from the headland of Chanch 
near Dm seem to have formed a pirate settlement near Diihanu on the 
Thana coast. In a.d. 1792 Alajor Price notes the cautionary speed with 
which, m travelling from Surat to Bombay by land, - they passed Dahanu 
through the Chansia wilds, the tract of a piratical community of that 
Rennell describes them as from their chief ports 
ot Bet and Aramra, cruizing as far as the Persian Gulf.^ In a.d. 1799 
the Sanghars, as also the Vaghers of Dwarka and the Vadhels of Aramra 
were once or twice attacked by British ships of war, but though the 
pirate fleeis were destroyed, their castles were not taken.7 Between a.d. 
1803 and 1808 pirates from Bet established them.sehes in the ruined 
temple at ,_omnath. In a d. 1809 they were for a time reduced to order 
by Colonel Walker. But in a.d. 1816 they again broke out as pirates. 


* See reforence.s collected in Bomhav Gazetti-cr, t'. 90 note 11. 

^ New icelnt™!’ 5 w 

' Map of India,’2<i.l 7 Memoirs of a Field Officer, 3-22. 

" Now- 3 Indian Nav’v, I 271 ^ 
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In A.D. 1816 Dwarka and Bet surrendered to a British detachment. 
After Okh^mandal was ceded to the Gaekwilr in 1820, the Vaghers rose 
against the garrison and were not suppressed till a British force took and 
destroyed Dwarka and Bet. Among the pirates found on this occasion 
were besides Vaghels, Bhattis, Kharvas, Lohanas, Makyanas, E^thods, 
and the Vadhels a branch of Kathods, and VAghers. After a.d. 1820 the 
Vaghers remained in a chronic state of revolt, till in A.D. 1857, excited by 
the news of the success of the mutineers in Upper India, they drove out 
the Gaekwar’s garrison. In a.d. 1865 the Vaghers of Okhamandal again 
became unruly, overran the whole of Kathi^vid, and did immense damage 
before they were finally brought to order in A.D. 1873, since when they 
have quieted down.^ 
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(Ill) RELIGIOUS SECTS.* 

Gujarat Religious Sects,- as followers mostly of Vishnu the second 
or Shiv the third member of the Hindu Trinity, may be divided into 
Vaisbnavs and Shaivs. A few also worship Shakti or Energy. But the 
largo majority of worshippers are followers of Vishnu the Preserver. 
These may be further divided into rfollowers of Ram the seventh 
incarnatiou, and of Krishna the eighth incarnation, of Vishnu.^ Among 
the followers of Ram, the chief are Ramanandis and Ramsnehis, 
generally found among castes other than Brahmans and Vanias, including 
the lowest classes, some of whom are very devout in their faith. Of 
Krishna-worshippers the chief are Vallabhacharis, Madhv^charis, apd 
S\ aminarayans. The large majority of the Vallabhachiris are VdniAs 
of all castes throughout Gujarat, and Bhatias Lohanas and Bhansalis 
chiefly in Kathiavad and Kachh. The Svaminarayans are found chiefly 
in north Gujarat and east Krlthiavad with followers among many castes. 
Of the minor sects Bijmargis and Parnamis have a large following among 
the lower classes chiefly in north Gujarat and Kathiavad. Other sects are 
of minor impoitance with a small local following, and are distinguished 
by diffeiences as to belief, doctrine, worship, or food. 

Details by religious sects are not given in the 1881 and later census 
returns. Exclusive of Palanpur and Hahi Kantha, for which returns 
were not available, the following table shows the distribution of Gujarat 
religious sects according to the 1872 census. 

OvJARAT Beliowvs Sects, 1 S 72 . 
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Though the figures given in. the statement are for a.d. 1872, they may 
be taken as fairly representing the present (a.d. 1900) distribution of the 
Hindu popnlation by sects, as sons generally follow the faith of their 
fathers. The figures also show that, out of a total Hindu population of 
9,012,471 in A.D. 1901 and 11,0.36,706 in a.d. 1891, most Kolis and the 
Early Tribes numbering 3,371,4.31 are probably not followers of the 
regular Hindu sects. Among individual sects, Shaivs number about 
one-fourth of the Vaishnavs, of 'whom again the Ramanujs including 
apparently Ramanandis, Eamsnehis, and Ram worshippers generally, 
come first with 1,155,848; the Vallabhacharis, includiug some of those 
classed under Vaishnavs, stand second with 647,256 ; the Svaminarayans 
come next with 387,687 ; and the Kabirpanthis follow last with 200,758. 
Brahmans are almost all Shaivs; Vanias, other than Jains, are mostly 
Vallabhacharis. Some Rajputs, Suthars, Sonis, Kanbis. and Bhfits follow 
one or other of the above faiths. But the large majority of these 
and other Hindus are followers of Bijmargi, Parnami, Svaminardyan, 
Kabirpanthi, and other minor sects. 

The chief objects of modern Hindu worship beginning with the Epic 
age are the Trinity ; Brahma the .Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, and Shiv 
the Destroyer. Brahma develops in the post-Vedic age from the Rigvedic 
Brahman; Vishnu a. sun-god in the Rig Ved becomes the god of 
preservation and universal prosperity; and Rndra is a terrible god in the 
earlier Rig Ved hymns, but in the Yajur Ved ho is several times 
mentioned by the name of Shiv and Shankar and also Mahddev. Vishnu’s 
character for preservation is, in post-Vedic mythology, developed in the 
doctrine of his incarnations or avatars, literally meaning descents to 
earth, which he assumed for the good of gods and men, Ram and Krishna 
being the two most worshipped now throughout India, and forming the 
centres round which the Vaishnav sects have gathered. Rudra or Shiv, 
though fierce, is besought-in the Vedas not only to preserve man from 
calamity, but to bestow his blessings on man and beast, which may 
account for his euphemistic epithets of Shiv or auspicious, Shankar or 
doer of good, Shambhu or origin of good, and Mahadev or great god. 
His healing powers are mentioned with special frequency in Vedic 
literature, and he is praised as the greatest of physicians. He alone has 
been given the name of Mrityunjaya or death-conqueror; and in cases of 
anxiety, serious illness, and evil planetary influence, prayers called Budri 
and MritijunJay jap are offered to him at the present day in temples of 
Mahadev, a Brahman pouring water over his ling, and reciting the 
Eudradhyaya or panegyric in honour of Shiv, repeating it eleven 
times in the Rudri, 121 times in the Laghu Rudra, 1331 times in the 
Maha-Rudra, and 14,641 times in the A.ti-Rudra. 

In the Epic period Vishnu prominently figures in his two incarnations. 
The Earaayan has for its hero Ram the seventh incarnation of Vishnu 
at the close of the second or Treta age, and the Mahabharat has Krishna 
the eighth incarnation at the end of the Dvapar or third ago. The first 
and last books of the Ramayan show how the poem was meant to glorify 
Vishnu. Ravan, says the story, having obtained from Brahma the boon of 
being invulnerable to gods, demigods, .and demons, abused his immunity 
in so terrible a manner that the gods in despair implored Vishnu as 
the preserving deity to allow himself to be born as man, the particular 
class whom Ravan had, iu his aiTOg.ance and contempt, forgotten to 
include in his boon. Vi.shnu consenting, is born as Ram and performs 
the task of overcoming Ravan. At the end of the seventh book Brahmi 
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and other gods come to pay homage to Rdm and proclaim that he is really 
Vishnu. This belief has secured to the hero of the Ramayan the worship 
of Hindus. Invocations fo Nar-Narayan as representing Vishnu, and to 
Sarasvati, and Vishnnite doctrines appear in the Mahabharat. It is the 
Mahabharat which includes the famous Bhagvad Gita or the Lord’s Lay 
in which the Supreme Being incarnate as Krishna expounds to Arjun 
the doctrine of willing performance of duty in all conditions of life. 
The beauty and power of the language*in which this doctrine has been 
expounded is unsurpassed in any other work of Indian literature. It 
shows Krishna not only as a divine teacher of human conduct, but .also 
as the best expounder of the highest truths of religious philosophy, and 
has materially contributed to popularize Krishna worship. 

After these two great epics, the Purdns, as works of legendary lore 
and inculcating devotion to Vishnu and Shiv, have done much to further 
their worship, the large majority of them recommending the sectarian cult 
of Vishnu, though some favour the worship of Shiv. Besides other " 
mythical and philosophical matter, they give accounts of the different 
incarnations or avatars of Vishnu, enumerations of the names of Vishnu 
or of Shiv ; and also contain rules about worship by means of prayers, 
fastings, votive offerings, fe.stivals, and pilgrimages. Except four Purins 
which specially favom- the cult of Shiv, the Skand, the Shiv, the Ling, and 
the Bhavishya, the remaining fourteen are Vaishnav. One Puran, which 
very often agrees with the Mahabharat in its subject-matter and corre¬ 
sponds closely to the Indian deBnition of a Pur^n, bears the name of 
Vishnu Puran. The extensive Padma Puran is strongly Vishnuite in tone. 
The Brahm-Vaivart-Puran is also strongly sectarian and in favour 
of Vishnu in his form of Kri.slina. The Markandeya, though the least 
sectarian, treats of the question “How could Krishna become a man.” 
The Bhagavata Pman derives its name from being dedicated to the 
glorification of Bhagavat or Vishnu. It exercises a more powerful 
influence than any other Puran, and is the authoritative text-book of the 
Vallabhachari and Svdminarayan .sects. Its most popular part is its 
tenth book Vashama Skandh, which narrates the history of Krishna. 
Both the Padma and Markandeya Purdns expressly state the doctrine of 
the Trinity or Trimnrti that Brahma Vishnu and Shiv are substantially 
one. In most of the devotional prayers and hymns of modern Gujarat, 
Vishnu and Shiv are said to be one being in two forms, E to hanne ek 
svariip, that is They two (are) the same in essence. Most modern Gujarat 
songs are in honouh of Vishnu as Krishna. 

Besides the Purans, other books called Tantras were composed to give 
prominence to the worship of the female counterpart of Shiv. This wor¬ 
ship of Energy as Prakriti and Durga is also inculcated in the Brahma 
Vaiyart, Skand, and_ Kalika Purdns. A section of the Mdrkandeya 
Puran, called the I)evi-Mahatmya or Chandi-Path, is devoted to the praise 
of Durga. It is commonly read and recited in Gujarat temples of Matas 
to avert the wrath of the goddess, as also to secure happiness and 
prosperity. Songs in fionor of the Matas aro also sung throughout 
Gujarat, especially on the nine nights or nnvrdtra sacred to Mdtd in the 
bright half of Chaitra (March-April) and Aso (October). 

Thus the concept of the two great gods chang'cd gradually, and the 
accumulation yf legends connected with them g.aye scope to the popular 
c loiec and facilities to the growth and generation of a sectarianism which 
appears at its best in the Purdns. Some fervent devotees of Vishnu and 
, aiK. o e goddufises, became tlic leaders of religiou.s movemonts, and 
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gradually got a large fbHo-wing. The founder of a new sect and his 
disciples, in the first fervour of religious zeal, moved throughout the 
country denying themselves all comforts, thus realizing to the popular 
mind the living ideals of self-sacrifice. They proclaimed everywhere the 
religious merit of visiting the shrines of their favourite gods, and the 
various places and spots rendered famous in their legends as detailed 
in the Epics, Purans, and locaX Mdhdtmijas, or prashastia th&t is glorj- 
descrihing" tracts. Thus grew the several Hindu religious sects, with 
pilgrimages so dear to all classes of devout Hindus. 

The first of such religious founders or apostles, of whom there was an 
almost unbroken succession from about 700 a.d., was Kumarila, a bhatta 
or learned Brahman of Bihar. He vindicated the ancient Vedic rites, and 
stirred up a persecution against Buddhists and Jains, which tradition has 
magnified into an extermination of the Buddhists from the Himalayas to 
Cape Comorin. Following the Mimamsa school, he ascribed the universe 
to a divine act of creation, and assumed an all-powerful God as the cause 
of the existence, continuation, and dissolution of the world. The doctrine 
of this personal deity, the one existent and universal soul without a 
second or advaita, embodies the philosophical argument against the 
Buddhists. Kumdrila’s famous disciple was Shankaracharya (C. a.d. 800), 
a Alalabar Brahman, who wandered as an itinerant preacher as far 
north as Kashmir and died at BaJrikedar in the Himalayas at the age of 
32. He moulded the later Mimamsa or Vedanta philosophy into its final 
form and popularized it as a national religion, and since then every new 
Hindu sect has had to start with a personal God. He addressed himself 
to the high caste philosopher on the one hand and to the low caste multi¬ 
tude on the other. As the twofold result of his life-work, he left a 
compact Brafhman sect and a national religion.^ 

Shankaracharya taught that there was one soul and Supreme God 
distinct both from any member of the old Brahman Trinity and from the 
modern Hindu pantheon. The Ruler of the Universe is to be worshipped 
not by sacrifices but by meditation and in spirit and in truth. But 
Shankar realized that such a faith is for the few. To those who could 
not rise fo so high a conception of the Gndhead. he allowed tho practice 
of any rites prescribed by the Veda, or by later orthodox teachers to 
whatsoever form of the tiodhead, they miglit be addressed. But Shiv- 
worship claims Shankaracharya as its apostle in a special sense. It 
represents the popular side of his teaching and the piety of his followers 
has elevated Shankar into an incarnation of Shiv himself. 

Of the four cults or snmpraduyns into which the Vaishnav creed was 
divided after the twelfth century, one, which in a.d. 1872 is mentioned as 
having l,15.'i,818 followers in Gujarat, is tho Shri sampraddya founded 
by a South Indian Brahman named Ramannj (a.d. 1150), which incul¬ 
cates tho worship of Vishnu as Narayan, and of Shri or Lakshmi. Two 
others also iilculcate the worship of Vi.shnu, but as Krishna, one founded 
by Nimbarka and called the Sanakadi Sampradciya which has no followers 
in Gujarat ; the other called tho Samba Sampradaya, founded by 
Vishnusviimi a Telugu Brahman, a modified form of which, started by his 
disciplo Vallabh and called Vallabhachari, is at present the largest 
and most influential Vaishnav sect in Gujarilt, Kachh, and Kathiavad 
with about 647,256 followers. The fourth is the Brahma Sampradaya 


’ Imperial Gazetteer, VI. 209. For another view compare Dutt's Civilization of 
India, 68-G9. 
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founded by Madhvacharya, an Orissa Brahman," worshipping Krishna in 
various forms, which ha.3 very few followers in Gujarat. ' 

Ra’ma^nujs, with a few followers chiefly among . Brahmans and 
Vanias, have temples in Baroda, Ahmedabad, Dabhoi, Surat, Viramgam, 
and other town.?. Their doctrine is called Visishtiidvaita, that is unity 
with attributes or non-duality with a difference. Under this doctiine 
Brahma or Vishnu is a personal God (paraiadtiiid') related to the 
individual soul chit and nature acMt as the spirit is to the body, the 
individual souls being distinct among themselves and from God. The 
Ramanujs worship Vishnn as Narayan, Their sddhus w'oar silk or wool 
garments, and are scrupulous in keeping caste distinctions and in the 
preparation and privacy of their meals, A novice is initiated with the 
name of Narayan or Vishnu. The special marks of a Eamanuj are a 
close-shaven mmstache; a tiilsi or sweet basil rosary worn during 
worship but not at meals, or in sleep, or in the bath, or at calls of nature; 
“I am God’s slave ” as the salutation phrase; the discus or ch.ikra and 
the conch or slanihh emblems of Vishnu branded on the arms from early 
childhood ; and two vertical or slanting lines on the forehead of white clay, 
a perpendicular red streak for Lakshmi in the middle with a horizontal 
white clay line connecting the three across the root of the nose, the whole 
from one to two inches wide, and representing Vishnu's throne. ' The 
Eamanuj religious houses in .south Deccan are numerous, and held in 
veneration. Dwarka is one of their places of pilgrimage. 

The Ra'nia'na.nd.i or Ra’mavat sect was founded by R^manand (a.d. 
1300-1400), a fcdlower of Eamanuj, owing to' a difference on the single 
point of privacy in preparing and taking food on which Eamanuj laid 
great .stress. His di.sciples are someiimes called avadkiita or liberated. 
His chief seat was at Banaras, but he and his followers have set np many 
mciths or monastic houses, gcnei’aTiy under a MaJiant or Superior, many 
of which have their own .special endowments and privileges. He inculcated 
the worship of Vishnu as Ram with Sita and Lak.shman. The initiatory 
verse is Slin Hum aud the .salutation Jaij Sita Bi'nii. Their brow-mark is 
like the Eamanujs and made of yopic7i«nd(Oi clay found at Positra near 
Dwarka, except that the red vertical streak is naiTOwer. Various minor 
sects varying in detail have been formed from the Ramanandi.s. They 
admit disciples of every ca.ste, their chief disciples being the great Kabir 
a weaver, Eohidas a carrier, Pipa a Rajput, Dhanna a Jat, and Sena a 
barber. 


The Riim.anandi sddhus smear a.shes over their bodies. Marriage is 
allowed among a division called Sanjogi, but forbidden to the division 
called Natra or naked. The head prie.st who resides at Kheda in Jodhpur 
is enjoined celibacy. The .'.■(/r/Z/as olhciatc as prie.sts at temples, jjieach 
to lay devotees, and sing devotional .songs Ihujans. They take alms and 
observe fasts. The di.'-eiple alli.tes to his own name that of Jxi.s y »/•;«, not 
that of his natural father. They wear no turbans and lie on the b.aro 
ground. ^ They rcg.ard E.imanand as an incarnation of Ram. just a.s 
Vallahhacharya i.s believed to he of Krishna. Their chief moral tenets are 
meicy, charily, and a viitnou.s life. ISorao of them perform severe 
au.slerities such as .standing ou the head, sitting amidst fire and .smoke, 
and standing or keeping tlieir heads erect for twelve years, believing that 
the greater the self-inflicted bodily sutlering the better the salvation. 

The Ra msnelli sect, ■with follower.s among Brahmans Vanias Sonis 
f<iunded about A.n. 1742 by a sddhn of Jodhpur named 
as 01 amdds. The .sect has three gudis, a large following in Marvad, 
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and establisliracnfs at Idar, Parantij, Ahniedabad, Bavoda, Olpad, Bander, 
Samt, and Bulsar. The mental worship of Vishnu as Barn is, according 
to them, the only religions duty and the only means of salva'iou. 
They believe in the unit}" of the human with the supreme soul, wiatship no 
im-ige, and always repeat the name of Bam. Among the rules of conduct 
for their si'dhu^, truthfulness, control over the pa.ssioiis, a .solitarv 
residence, ami begging teady-inade food from lay followers are enjoined. 
The use of fire or even a lamp at night is strietlv forbidden, and even 
the touch of a coin is held sinful. They rise and bathe at tarlv dawn and 
wear an oehre-coloured piece of cloth. Tlieir forehead mark is of white 
ijopioltniyhin clay in shape like the flame of a lamp emblematic of divine 
light. They use a rosary of ratdujdU or red sandal. 

The Sa mba or Rudra-samprada'ya founded hy Vi.shnusvami and 
altered and propagated by his best known successor Vallabh a Driuid 
Brahman, is the lamou.s Vallabhachari sect widely pivvalent in Gujarilt, 
having followor.s. The philosophic doctiine ]iropouudecl by 

Vishnii,sviuni is called ShnddhddvaiUi or pute non-duality as distinguished 
from the K/'Vidihlc'iita of Shankaracharya and rlie Vlsislitddvaita of 
KaiminuJ. It teache.s that God, though eternal, is einhied with a celestial 
form, and all visible phenomena emanate from him at bis will. The 
individual human soul jif'itni'l i.s believed to he a spark from the 
supreme soul pHi-amutmd, stparate in form but identical in essence. 
Building on this philosophical basis. Vallabh introduced elements of 
]ileasure and enjoyment in divine worship, rejecting the austerity and 
hardship of the other sects, and called his cult I’ushtimdrg or creed of 
sj)iriiuai uourishment i Among other articles of his new creed, Vallabh 
taught that privatiou formed no part of sanctity, and prescribed thtit 
it was the duty of ttaehcrs and devotees to wor.sbip the Deity, clothing 
him with goodly r.iimeut and presetiting him with choice food. In this 
new creed the element of love for the Deity predominates, and final bliss 
is held to consiNt in this love for the Deity in Goh'ika the paradise of (jO, 
that i.s rays or cow's. and obtainable only by oiVering wor.ship to Krishna 
with loving devotion as a wotiian would toward.s her beloved. 

Both mental and physical wor.ship are prescribed Iw followers of 
this creed. Mentally the itnago of Krislin-t is to be imagined as existing- 
Itefiire the mind's eye and to bo wo.-shipped w'itliout rites or eere- 
nioiiies. Physically the actual human image of Krishna is to be 
woiwhip]) 0 (l with all pomp and 'ceremony. Vallablnlehdrva is said to 
have distributed among his disciples mnuv images of Shri Krishna 
Bhagvan, which are .still held in great reverence. In their temjile.s 
or iitiuhlirs which are mostly built without porch or spire, images of 
Siiri Krishna in various forms are set on raised platforms, and homage 
i.s paid to them by devotees at fixed hours every day. t)n holidays the 
image is profusidy th'isjrated. seated on a richly carved dais or swung in 
huiey cradles of glass, ivory, or wood decked with flowers. Thfiusands 
of devotees flock to the temples if but to get a glimp.se jltdiilhi of the 
d'lnlkorji (image) in all his glory. 

Seven daily services or are held which are largely attended by 

male and leiiuile devotees. They are (1) ilnnght, at half-past six in the 
morning’ or earlier in the winter, when the image is shown as rising from 
bul; (2) Saagdr at eight in the morning, wlieii the image is richly 
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attired ; (3) Bdjbhoff at noon, -n-hen the image is shown as taking a meal 
after retnrniug fi-om cattle-tending, the delicacies placed before the 
image being distributed among servants and votaries: (4) Uttlidpan at 
three in the afternoon, when the imaije is shown as rising from repose ; 
(5) at four o'clock, the afternoon lunch ; (6) Samlhija or urli 

at about sundown, the evening toilet; and (7) Sun after lamplight, 
repose for the night. On all these occasions the ceremony is much the 
same, offering flowers, perfumes, and dainties, and waving a lighted 
lamp drti before the image. On holy days instrumental and vocal music 
accompany the evening darshan. 

The seven chief scats or ^ddu, presided over by lineal descendants of 
the founder, are Ahmedahad and Surat in Gujarat; Gokul and ^lathura in 
the North-Western Provinces: and Kankroli, Kotiih, and Nathdvcira in 
Eajputana. There are also establishments in Bombay. Ban;ir:is, Dwiirka, 
Jagaunath, Nathura, and Vrindavan; and in the leading cities and 
towns of Gujarat, Kathiaviid, and Kachh. The Ndthdvara shrine, where 
the deity is believed to have come from Giriraj or mount Govardhan 
near Mathura, is held in the highest esteem. Initiation of a novice 
in the Vallabhacharyan doctrine begins in childhood. The first 
instruction begins between the second and fifth year. The novice 
is taken to the Maharaja, who repeats the formula. Sri Krishnah 
Sharuiirtm manXH, that is God Krishna is my refuge. After the child is 
made to repeat the initiatory prayer, the Mahar.ija passes round its neck 
a tulsi or sweet basil rosary. A later and more important initiation 
lakes place after the eleventh or twelfth year, and at or before 
marriage for females. After this .second initiation the votary is supposed 
to consecrate his tan (bodyj, tnan (mind), and dh(i?i (worldly belongings) 
to the deity. ‘This ceremony is called Brahma-Sanibandh Or connection 
with the Supreme Being, and enjoins a total surrender of self to the 
deity. 

The Vallahhachilrya brow-mark consists of two red perpendicular lines 
converging in a semicircle at the root of the nose. Though the sect has 
no swllius or anchorites, some of the followers t.ako the saluurpaiict or 
dedicatory vow, and do not eat food cooked for them by otlicrs, avoid even 
the touch of anybody, nor do they drink water polluted by another's touch. 
These arc called inarjd'iis. They do not ordinarily eat troin metal vessels 
hut from leaf-jtlates. .'ind obtain then* drinking water in canviis-covered 
receptacles. Besides the -works written by Valluhhacli.'irva, hi.s .son \ itth:il- 
milhji. and his graml.-on Gokuliulthji, their holiest book is the Bliairvat 
Puran, the tenth ch.apter of which describes the e:n'ly life of Shri Krishna, 
and IS the principal ha.sis on which then creed refits. Yallabhacharva the 
founder vrah a Telngu Pr.ihmau (a.d. 1479 - 1.531), the sixth suecessor of 
V isimnsy:imi. Ills predeces.sors were celibates; but V'tillahh married 
and enjoined m.arriage .and -worhlly life to his .successors. At ) ij!i\ami'''ur 
Ujjaiu and Allaliab.id bis sound learning .secured many enlivens to lii.s 
iiiith. lie died at r>:inara,s in his fifty-second year, leaving two sous 
Gopinath and Vitthaln.-lth. Vitthalmith died in 1.5S;!"at. tlio mm 
of ninety, leaving seven .sons adt-sri'ruj', each of nlioni e.stahli.shed'^a 
sej.arato seat or <jddi. Of them the most distingnisli, ,1 
and tact was the fourth .son Gokulnathii. Their In'..!, , :*• ' ‘1 

influence won tor them the title oi great kings Mah.d,j,, \Gui-', ' ■ t'll 
m iihc, along with two others, Gobi ami or Gosiiin ii , r is s i 
VallaUlul descemlants of YMlabha. ^ ‘ 


The Sva'minaTa'yan sect, n ith 3,^7 
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Bhiivsara, Cbarans, Darjis. Ghdnchis, Golas, Kanbis, Kathis, Kolis, Luhars, 
Malis, Rajputs, Salats, Sathvaras, Sonis, and Sutliars, is the most modem 
of Vaishnav sects. Its founder Ghanashyam or Saliajanand Svami was 
born in A.u. 1780 at the village of Chhapaiya about eight miles north of 
Ayodhya in the N.-W. Provinces, and was the second son of Haripvasad 
a Samvedi Sarv’ariya Brahman. His parents dying when he was eleven 
years old, he became a recluse, and adopted the name of Nilkanth 
Brahmachari. At that early age he knew the Bhagvad Gita and Vishnn- 
Sahasra-Nam by heart. In the course of his rambles, which extended 
from Badrikedir in the extreme north to Rameshvar near Cape Comorin, he 
visited Ahmedabad and Bhimuath near Dhandhuka. He then went from 
Gopnath to'M;ingrol near Jnnagadh. In a.d. 1799 he began to associate 
with a body of Ramanandi sddims, and in a.d. 1800 was initiated with 
the name of Sahajanand. Thus, at the age of twenty, he began to 
preach the doctrines of his new faith, and with such effect, that 
Ramanand, the then head of the body, appointed him his successor. Sahaja- 
nand then went to Kachh and converted even Mus-almans to his faith. 
In A.D. 1804 he came to Ahmedabad, established alms-houses saddrrats, 
and began to spread his faith and make converts chiefly among the lower 
classes. In a.d. 1830 Sahajanand died at Gadhda in east Kiithiavad, 
where his footmarks or pdJukd are still worshipped. During his lifetime 
Saliajanand being a celibate adopted two of his nephews as his sous. One 
of them was installed at Ahmedabad and the other at Vadtal. 

The tenets of the Svamlmirayan faith are embodied in a book of precepts 
or Shiksha Patri, which is more a treatise on practical ethics than pure 
theology ; and the Vachanamrit which forms an exhaustive treatise on all 
branches of religLoiis philo.sophy. Their authoritative works are the Vedas ; 
the Vedanta Sutras of Vyasa as interpreted by Ramaauj; the Bhagvat 
Puran; three chapters of the ilahubharat, namely Vishnu Sahasi-a Nam, 
Bhagvad Gita, and Vidur Niti, and the Vasudev Hahatmya chapter of 
the Skand Puran. The book of precepts strictly prohibits tlie destruction 
of animal life ; promiscuous intercourse with the other sex ; use of animal 
food and iuto.xicatiiig liquor.s and drugs on any occasion : suicide : theft 
and robbery ; false aocusation against a fellow-man ; blasplteniy : partaking 
of fooil witli low caste people ; caste pollution ; company of atheists and 
heretics, and other practices which might counteract the effect of the 
founder's teaching.s. The popularity' of the faitli is a.scribed to its great 
regard fitr .animal life, social purity, and total abstention from the use of 
intoxicating drinks. Sahajanand prescribed tbo worship of Nar-N.ardyan, 
Radlia-Kri.shna, and Sitaram, obeisance at Sbaiv temples and observance 
of the Sliivratri holiday. lu doctrine he preached the Visishtadvaita 
(unity with attributes) faith of Raniaiiuj. 

The soot has two seats or gaii^, one called Uttnrj! at Ahmedabad, for 
villages a id temples in north Giijar.it, iucluding parts of Dliolka and 
Dhandimka, Limljili, Wadhwan, Morbi, Naviinagar, Rajkot, and Kachh, 
and also at Ujjain, Banaras, Calcutta and Jaganuath ; the other at 
Vadt.il called D.ik^hiaa Bkdg, for .south Gujarat, including Nadiad, parts 
of Dliolka and Dhandhuka, ivest Kathiavad, Gadhda, Jumigadh, Dwarka, 
Broach, Sur.at and Bombay, the Viitrak river foriuing the boundary. Tbo 
annual income of the seat derived from presents bhefi and contributions 
Idjds from lay devotees is very large. Ordinarily every lay follower is 
expected to contribnto a twentieth of his yearly income, while the more 
devout is evjiccted to p.ay <a tenth. 

Followors of the sect arc of four da.>scb, Brahmacluiris am] Sidhus 
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Art endix C- fonning tbc sacei'clotnl orclor ; Palas or servants aud menials attached to 

— temples; and Satsangis or the g.-uera! laity. The lay follower on 

'sLvis"^ '' entering the faith does not renotinco the world, hut Iive.s witli his family 

, and pursues his usual vocation, attending the temples and religious 

A\.\xs. paying his dues. But before taking his food, he is enjoined 

to worship the likeness of the founder, which he constantly keeps along 
with the Book of Precepts. He also worships his footprints on a piece of 
cloth, and tells his rosary beads rcjieating his name. The Brahmaeliari, 
who mu.st he a Brilhmaii, dedicates his life to the service of the laitli. 
Certain ceremonies qualify any Hindu not below a Kuubi in caste to he 
11 iSiidhu, and a San.skrit school is attached to the estahlishments in 
Ahinediihad and Vadttil to give free Sanskrit education to the Sii'lhn^, 
The Pi'das, who form the majority of the Seralis, are recruited from Koli.s 
Hahiuis and other low ca^te Hindus. These two orders have to lead a 
single life. All these are under the control of the Achilrya or head of the 
.seat, who is a direct descendant of the founder. Though the acJidnj(i-<hi 
is hereditary, it requires confirmation by a council of four Bralunnclidris 
fmr Sih.Ut’is and four lay Satsmigh before accession. The A'chii,'i/a 
i 'ses early, and after performing his morning devotions and ceremonies, 
presicle.s at a meeting of Brnhniachaii.s, Siidhus. and the laity, nhere 
religiou.s and moral subjects are diseus.sod ; or failing them, the Bhtioviit 
Puran and the ^'ac•ha■namrit are read and explained. At eleven o'clock 
thev rise for dinner, again meeting .similarly in the eveniiig.s, and dis¬ 
persing at about midnight. The dcArf/yn adorns the images with co.stly 
raiment and ornaments and olTeis them rich viands. Ho also waves the 
drli lamp in the morning and evening, t\lieu, as a rule, all lay devotees 
attend, and leave after .singing devotional songs or hhcjann. 

The chief duty of Brahmachilri.s and Stidhus is to spread the ftiith, 
moving about the country always in pains, and preaching for the conver¬ 
sion of the nuisse.s. They get food and elotlies from the income of the 
seat. They ri.se early, ofler prayers, and except the infirm, the .sick, and 
thn.se engaged in cooking, attend the .si.x o'clock meeting where tlie head 
Biiihmaelniri or .'^ailhii delivers a .sermon or reads from the Puran.s or the 
Vaclianumi'it. They retire at nine o’clock and n ad or study till dimii’r 
is served at eleven. They then meet at the temple, take a rece.^-snt two. 
leassemble at three, and hold religious diseourses till six in the evening. 
At night sapper is seived Oidy to tlie weak, infirm, or weary. The re-st 
read holy texts and retire at eleven o'clock. The IMhls are attendants 
and menials waiting upon the ui'luxrija. 

iiHfid'hiii. The ceremony of initiation begins with the novice offering a pialnifiil 

of water wbieli he throws on the ground at the feet of the ii'iidi i-iju .saving 
1 give over to Svanii ,Saliaj:inand my mind, body, wealth, and sins of (all) 
h'lvthfi, t'hi^ il/inii. diiJ' jitniiiUitii iiiij'J He is then givmi the sacred 

formula >'ri kri'lni'i tvmii ihhiiki, Sri Krislina tlioii art my refuge, 

'file novice then Jiays at least half a rupee to the rijc. Srunelimes 

the de7i.er'/o (lelegates his uulhoidty to admit follow its as cainlidntes for 
regular di.scipleslii]), giving' them tlio Pdiich T’oi7o?,o!» forir.nla' foi-bid- 
diTig Iving, theft, adultery, intoxication, and animal food. iJiif a ]iei f{.rfc 
discijde can be made only after reieiving' the iii al foirnula from one of 
the two dtclidri/'i.’:. The di.stliiguishiiig mark, which the di.seiple is tlieu 


' FoUewins a lu-tii f tli.at tlic founder ni'utd im.teet Uu in fr,.i,i tl.e lierrer, nf |i, I| (or 
‘•ill" I'oHniiitti'fl. 
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allom'd to malce on In'.s forehead, is a vertical streak of ijopichandan clay 
or sainial n itii a round redpowder mark iu the middle and a necklet of 
sevett hasil head.s. 

A special feature of the sect is that its Brahmacharis and Sadhus 
being' forbidden to indulge in the pleasures of the table, unlike other 
Hindu.s, eat at their dinner a mixture of different cooked viands mixed 
together. Another feature is the scrupulous care -with which, in practice, 
intercourse between the sexes is avoided. No S;idbu may ever touch a 
woman, even an accidental touch except that 'of a mother having to bo 
expiated by a xvhole-dav fast. Similarly, should a widow-disciple toue'n 
even a hoy who is not her son she has to undergo the same penalty. 
There are sejiarate pass.tges for women in their lartre temples, and 
separate reading and preaching halls for women, attended by the wives 
of the with images of Radha, Krishna, and the founder. 

The Kabirpanthi sect, a branch of the R.'uuanandis, with 200,758 
followers among Lohanas, Kanhis, Souis. Suthars, Kumbhars, Luhars, 
Darji-:. Khatri.s, I\achhi;is. Ghanchi.s, Biiavsars, Hajams, Dhobis, Kadiyas, 
and Kolis. was founded abjut .v.d. 13^0-1420 by Kabir (Arabic—the 
great) also called Dnyaui or the .Sage, and Sat S.ihth or the good 
lord, a low-c iste Hindu or Mttsalman^ of Uj.^per India, who, by force 
of genius, earue.st faith, and sincerity of conviction rose to be one of 
the greatest religious reformers of India. Though a follower of 
Hamuiiaiid, Kabir wont a step further, and tried to unite in one common 
faith, not all Hindu cartes alone, h-at Hindus and Hahomedans alike, 
di'Cariling the wor.shiji of all forms of the deity, and the ob-ervance 
of Hindu (U- iitusalimin rites and ceremonies. His faith prescribes no 
initiatory ui hdrii, no tixed form of sectarian s-dutatioa, no distinctive 
forclutid matk, and no rosary. These outward manifestations are 
imintitcrial. the purity of life tiud devation tif the inner man and 
]')erfect faith iu God being the .sole ohjects. All men, he asserts, have 
divitio attributes in a gfi ntcr or h ,s.s degree, bnt tlod porssesscs the 
.superhuman (lualities of freedom from human weakness, power to 
u.s'Uiu'' tinv form, unde-cril abl(> purity, and irrofistible power. The 
gi.od ll"wer of tl'.e I'aiih culled X'//n< is GcmI's living semblance, who 
n'faias evefVi'tiiig bli'-- after drinh. <-ed is eternal, and so is the 
eleiiieutarv mattei' from whiih He is fi'rined. All things are made 
of that ,';uue tnalter wliich pre-existe I in Him before they took their 
jii'i'sent form, .just as tiesh blood aiul hone are jtresent in the cre.ative 
fluid. Kabir’.s philo-rjihy reeog-nises the ideiuity of the human and the 
(li villi'soul as with tic pure I'edantist.s. Salvation, i.coonliiig to Kabir, 
consists in attaining tic lii';lii st knowledge, tint tliis world is a mere 
delusion, ai d that tic lnimau and the sttpiemi .soul are one. Aecording 
to Kabir's moral rode, life is tic gift of I ho Gi\er of all that is good, 
and .should tliei'ii’ore no! be violated or trilled with by His creatures. In 
marked eontia't with oticr sects, lie ju'iaeliid that universal brotherhood 
Is a eai'ilmal \'ii'tue. and the destruelion of animal life in any form 
either of simtient or iiisentiiut beings is lield to be a great crime. 
,MI the eliaiiees and ehaiigi's of life, the vaiied lot of wan, his ditferenees 
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in religion, his desires, hopes, fears, love, and all worldly ills are held 
to be the result of cosmic illusion niayd. To rocogaize the one Divine 
spirit under these manifold illusions is to obtain emancipation and 
rest of soul. That rest is to bo reached, not by burut-offeriugs or 
sacrifices, but by faith or hhikti and meditation on the Supreme 
Spirit, and by keepiing his holy names for ever on the lips and in the 
heartd Retirement frotn the world is recommended in so far only 
as it assists quiet and undisturbed meditation on God and the soul. 
Among rules of eondnet, their sadhus are enjoined celibacy, not 
even to look on a woman, to renounce all di.stinctions of caste, creed, 
ritual and forms of adoration, to abstain from all desire of material 
wealth, to inflict no bodily pain, austerity, or ponanco, to rise betimes, to 
bathe alway.s with Cold water, and engage in spiritual meditation, and lie 
on the bare ground. Implicit obedience to the spiritual guide gum is also 
enjoined ; but every pupil of the sect is directed to carefully scrutinize 
the doctrines and acts of his teacher and guide before finally surrendering 
to bis control. But ever afterwards the ijui-v. exercises absolute authority 
over lay devotees and often inflicts chastisement for irregular liGng. 
Reproof atid admonitinn are followed by prohibition to enter th.Q guru’s 
pi-esence, and expulsion from the fraternity is the extreme punishment. 

The ruligi.jus creed of the sect is Vah/innv of the Ranianaud or 
Rilraavat cult. Kahir himself i.s said to have originally been a worsliipjier 
of the Deity endued with form and attribute.s as R.im and Krishna- 
Sabso'iuontly lie rose a stop higher and preached the doctrine of a 
God without form and attrilmtes. The teuot.9 of his faith are embodied 
in voluminous works which are mostly in dialogues in different languages, 
the authors being Kablr and his immodiato disinples. They are preserved 
at the head-quarters of the sect, the Kabir Cliaura at Banaras. From 
tliose and the devotional songs bh"Jitiis it clearly appears that though 
the Kabirpanthis have in the main seceded from Brahmanism, the 
founder had an intimate knowledge of Bralnnanic theology and 
pfaUo.sophy. Sadhns arc recruited geiiernlly from high caste Hindus. 
Caste distinctions are observed to some extent, and among sddhns a 
Brahman sd'lhu cooks for the re.st. Their forehead mark is vertical of 
white or yellow clay, extending from the tip of the nose to the top of 
the forehead. Of the two gdilis of this .sect, the chief is the Kabir Chaura 
at Bahugadh neir Banara.s. Of the two pontilfs one remain.-, an 
ascetic, the other is allowed to marry. On the death of either, the head 
pupil i.s raised to the gddi witli the consent of tho otlier heads. Thcbo 
exorci.Sri moral influence both over iSadlius and lay followers ; and 
the latter are empowered to depo.se even tho head if lio is found to lead 
an irregular life. The .sect has tomple.s where devotees adore' Kaljir’s 
or tho ijiirn’s g,i U, and offer flowers to the books of Kabir. They also 
.sit beside his books on fullmoon nights, espeuially that of Bhadarv'a 
(September-October) singing till dawn the devotional soiig.s bhajuus 
coinpo.sed by Kabir and bis disciples. 

Thsfe arc several branches of this sent, Sat-Kabir.s, Ram-Kabirs, 
Harnsa-Kabirs. and nine others. Tbo Hams.a-Kabir.s hold that Dod 
once as.sutncd the form of a swan or h'U,isa, and they offer their 
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devotions to the Deity in. that form. In Gnjarat this worship is said 
to have been first preached abont a centnry ago by one Kiyal Daji of 
Jambnsar. 

The Stiaivs, numbering 690,124 in A.d. 1872, who are commonly 
Brahmans, and less often Rajputs, Brahma-Kshatris, Vanias, Kadva 
Kanbis, Bhats, or Suthars, are fonnd throughout Gujarat, Kathiavad, and 
Kachh. They worship the deity under the name of Rudra, Shiv, 
Sadashiv, Shankar, Shambu, and Mahadevin their houses as a family god 
as well as in their temples, one or more of which are fonnd in almost 
every village, town, or city. Though Shiv is imagined to be a 
faii'-skinned recluse or yogi, having an extra fire-emitting eye, sitting on 
a tiger skin and clad in elephant hide, with cobras for ornaments and 
human skulls for a necklace, the moon over his forehead and the Ganges 
issuing out of his matted hair j/itii, he is so represented only in cave 
and ten.jile sculptures and in modern-pictures. In Shaiv shrines the 
ling emblem takes his place as the object of worship, which is offered 
with sandal cJiandan, water, and the leaf of the three-leaved hel -d^gle 
marmelos. As with Vishnu, the worship is elaborate in sixteen parts, 
shodash pf'jd with Vedic hymns and Vedic ritual on holy days, but 
shorter on other days. None but a Brahman may recite Vedic mantras 
and worship' according to Vedic ritual, which partly explains why 
castes other than Brahmans fornhomthe Puranic ritual is prescribed 
are not usually Shaivs. In strong contih.st with the pomp of Vaishnav 
temples is the simidicity and solemnity of the worship of Shiv. It is 
only on his great nights, the dark fourteenths sJiivrdtris, and especially 
that of MdyJi (Fobrnary-March). called Mahdshivrdtri, when the god is 
invested w ith a brass or silver mask, and in winter when his emblem 
is docked with refrigeiattd clarified butter in ornamental shapes c.alled 
ghinu kamal, br the masked god is taken in procession, or on occasions 
called Mahdnidra and Ati-rudra, costhrg from Rs. 500 to Rs. 1U,000 
and more, that there is much to interest or excite the im.igination in 
the worship of .Shiv, 

The emblem called ling or h.lnn is of stone, pyrauiidal in sha 2 ')e, and 
from three inches to several feet high. The chief of the.se sacred emblems 
arc called sraya mhhu or seif-eriated and Ji/ofir or luminous. The 
famous temple of .Somuath or Prabb;is mentioned in the Maliabharat 
has one of these Jgotir lings, and in the whole of India there are but 
eleven others like it. Xagnath. Goi)n;ith, Ndkantb, and others in 
Kathiavad, Bhimnath near Dliaudhuka, Untadia in Kaira, and several 
Shaiv shrines on the Narbada aud Tapti rivers, though less reputed, 
possess great local sanctity. 

The tvorship of Rudra and Shiv has continued from the time of the 
Vedic seer.s to bo the cult of the Brahmans. It was adapted by Shankar- 
aeharjai and his sucees.sors to ]ioi>ular worshije From a storru-ged, he 
had grown into the Destroyer arrd Re])rodueer. The Chine.se pilgrims 
and Indian [rooms supply evidence of his wor.shi[) long before the seventh 
century .\.d. Shaukaiaeharya’s teaching gave an impulse to it throughout 
India, aud in the hands of hi.s followers and apostolic succe.ssor.s. Shiv 
worship became rme cd the tw'o chief religions of India. A.s at once 
Destroyer aud Reproriucer, Shiv re[)re.-,euted profound [ihilosophical 
doctrines, and was early recognised as the fii-.st god or ildidcf of the 
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Brahmans. To them he was the symbol of death as merely a chang-e of life. 
His terrible aspects as Rudra, Bhairav, Ugra, Aghor, and Bhim wll 
adapted him to the religion of fear and jirojiitiatiun j'revalent among the 
rader non-Aryan races. He thus became alike the deity of the highest and 
of the lowest castesj Shankaracharya wrote a luimber of popular iSliaiv 
panegyrics or stoiras. A later and popular Shair panegyric, called the 
Mahiman stotra, is commonly recited by all devout feliaivs. 

Shankar established foitr seat.s, tw'o Shaiv at B.adrikedar in the 
extreme north and Rameshvar near Gape Comoriu, and two Yaislmav 
at Jagannath or Puri ami at Dwarka. At these seats he installed 
pupils as lU'litU'tJus or religious heads, and their .successive juipils still 
occupy the tjiiths. The Dwaika .seat is called Shanvla Pith Throne of 
Learning, and is endowed by the Cfaekwar of Baroda, who sanctions 
the appointment of every uow pontiff. The chief duty of the poutiff is 
to preach and disseminate the doctrines of the Vedic religion, to control 
the body of friars or Suiiijasis, and generally to supervise the, seat. A 
certain territorial area is assigned to each pontiff, outside which bo has no 
jurisdiction. The Dwiirka pontiff, called Shankaracharya, is a referee in 
religions questions for followers of Shaivism in Gujarat. 

The moral code of the Shaiv school declares it to be a grievous bin 
to tell a lie, to cat flesh fish onion garlic and similar forhiddeii articles as 
food, and to commit theft adultery and offences against society. Followers 
are also enjoined to give up pride, anger, and ambition, and not to use 
water, milk, or butter without properly straining them. Plvory living 
soul being identical with Brahma, the destruction of animaf life is 
strictly prohibited. So long as a man has not acquired the bighe.st 
knowledge or brahina dmjOn^ he is hound to observe the ritual 
prescribed in the Vedas. It is only to obtain a correct notion of 
the impersonal Brahma that the worship of a deity endued with some 
tangible form is recommended. 

Shaivs u.se a transverse streak on their forehead. They also put on 
a necklace of the rndrdlcsha Elamcarpus ganir.rus berrv. The Shaiv 
ascetics are the^Dandi.s, Yogis, Jaugams, Paramahausas, Aghoris, Urdhva- 
laihus, and Akashmukliis. 


The Dandis or Sanya'sis carry a small stick r.r rbu/ la vvith a piece of 
tawny coloured cloth attached to it. They .shave the hair and beard, 
wear only a stri]) of cloth round their loins, and .subsi.st on food obtained 
ready cooked from the houses of Bmhnians onlv. Thev arc enjoined 
to live by thcraselvc.s iu .solitude, and pass their time iu the study of the 
Shastras and iu pious contemplation. They worship >Sliiv and also 
\’ishnu as Niirayan. As a distinctive feature they bear the Shaiv 
mark on their forehead, smearing it with the fri^imhltn. a trij)le 
traiis\erse line made with ashe.s obtained from the lire of an 
Agnihotri Bnihman. They repeat the initiatory nmnf,a^ wln'ch is (h,i 
nnuiah Sltiidijii Salntatioii to Shiv, and also Aumo Xdrdyn„ihia 
Salitr.atKiu to Karayan. _ Some Dandis worsln'p the deity devoi<l of 
attributes nirij'ijin or passion uiriiiijaiin. Amongst some A'og-is the worship 
of Shiy in the form of Bliairav is the prevailing form, and in that case 
part of the ceremony of initiation consists iu making a small iiicision'oii 
the inner part of the kuoc and drawing f he blood of the no\ ice as aii 
aeceptaWe offering to the deity. Being ab.sulutely prohibited the use of 
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fire for any purpose, Dandis dispose of their dead by putting them in 
■ coffins and either burying or committing the body to some sacred stream. 
Though originally restricted to Brahmans Kshatriyas and Vaisyas as the 
three twice-born or sacred-threadwearing classes, any Hindu is now 
allowed to join the order of Dandis, who thus differ from the Dashnamis 
the primitive recluses of this order who admitted Brahmans only. The 
philosophic tenets of the Dandis are of the Vedanta school as taught by 
Shankar and his disciples. Some interest themselves in the Toga 
practices as preached by Patanjali, while some have also adopted Tantrik 
doctrines. 

Paramliansa is the highest of the four gradations among Sanydsis, its 
'members being solely occupied with the investigation of the Supreme 
Brahma without regard to pleasure or pain, heat or cold, satiety or 
want. In proof of their having attained this sort of ideal perfection, 
they move about in all weathers, and are supposed never to speak, not 
even to indicate any natural want. Their attendants receive what is 
brought to them as alma or food, and feed the Paramhansas with it. 

The insensibility of ,the Paramhansas to all natural wants is entirely* 
passive, and therefore inoffensive, but this is not the case with the 
Aghoris. The Aghoris seem originally to have been worshippers of 
Devi in some of her terrific forms, and to have required even human 
victims for their rites. They are hideous in appearance and indescribably 
disgusting in their food. Aghoris are seldom now seen, but a few are 
believed to be living in the Abu, Gimar, and Pavagadh hills. 

Like Veragi and Sanyasi the term Yogi, especially its vernacular Jogi, 
is popularly applied to vagrants capricious in their mode of living, 
who mostly use the character for eking out a lazy livelihood. In its 
literal and much-respected sense. Yogi means a follower of Patanjali’s 
Yoga school who is devoted to divine meditation. The Yoga philosophy 
teaches that, by certain practices, a man is able to obtain complete 
mastery over matter. Those practices are long-continued suppression 
of the breath or prdndnama, eighty-foui' different ways of fixing the 
eyes on the tip of the nose, and effecting by mental abstraction a union 
between the human vital spirit and the univer.sal sphit which is identical 
with Shiv as the source and essence of all creation. When this ’fusion is 
accomplished it is believed the Yogi i.s not born again. 

There are different classes of Yogis, the chief among them being the 
Kanphatiis or followers of Gorakhnath, who have establishments in 
Kachh,^ Kathiavad, and Ahmedabad. They live as ascetics either singly 
or in monasteries. Shiv is their preferential object of worship, and they 
officiate as priests at the celebrated L'lt or staff of Bhairav at Banaras. 
They mark the forehead with a transverse line of ashes and also smear 
the body with ashes. They dress themselves in various ways wearing a 
tawny coloured piece of cloth round their loins. They are more generally 
known by the name of Nathpanthis, and consider themselves to be the 
descendants of Shiv. Among them flourished nine great Naths or lords 
and eighty-four sages called Siddhas. Itinerant singers called Bhartharis 
and Kavalias belong to this sect, Others are Sarangihars who carry a 
small fiddle and sing religious songs and chant mythological verses in 
the streets, and Dorihars who sell thread and silk to the housewives of 
the village. They are all religious meudicauts dealing in fortune-Jtelling, 
interpretation of dreams, and palmistry. 


1 Bombay Uazotteer. V. 85-88; VIII. 155. 
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Jangams or Lingaya'ts,^ found in small numbers, -wear a copper 
or silver ling on tlioir person commonly round the neck or folded in the 
turban. The Jangams smear their foreheads with ashes and wear necklaces 
or carry rosaries of the rudrdksha Eteocarpus ganitrus berry. The ascetic 
members of the sect wear ochre-coloured clothes. 

Personal torture being of great efBcacy in the Shaiv creed, some 
ascetics adopted ceiTain modes of distorting their limbs and forcing them 
out of their natural position. Thus the Urdtiva Ba^huS extend one or 
both their arms above their head. They also close the fist and allow their 
nails to grow and perforate the flesh. They are solitary mendicants 
sub3i.9ting on alms. They usually assume the Shaiv marks, and twist 
their hair in imitation of the jatd or matted hair of Shiv. 

The A ka'samukhis keep their face turned to the sky till the muscles 
of the neck become stiffened and retain them permanently in that position. 
They also wear ihe jatd or matted hair and allow the beard and whiskers 
to giOW'. They smear their body with ashes and live on alms. The 
Bhcjiiuckuis suspend themselves by the feet, generally on trees, with 
4heir heads nearly touching the ground, and keep theniselves in this position 
for hours. The Xakhis let their nails grow, sometimes eleven inches long. 
The X.AG.is are tierce warriors. The MuK.is or dumb men practice silence 
under vows, .sometimes for years. The P-vdapiditas torture themselves 
with barbed nails in their wooden shoes. The DiyrlnaKAS measure their 
length on the ground often for hundreds of mUes, while going to their 
chosen places of pilgrimage. 

The Bijpanth.i or Ma'rgi sect, with a large following among Brahmans, 
Vilniiis, Loluiii.is, Rajputs, 8athvir;n, Malis, Kurabhars, Luhars, Darjis, 
Bbavsars, Golas, Kharvas, Ahirs, Babrias, Ch4rans, Bharvads, Kapdis, 
Kolis, and Kathis, chiefly iu Kaiiu and north Gujarat, is said to have 
been founded about 500 years ago by one Ugmasi at Batiavas. They 
believe in an impersonal god, holding that the human and the eternal 
soul are one. The object of worship is the image of a horse called Ramde 
Pir," or the flame of a lamp as an emblem of the formless but all-intelligent 
essence. The initiatory hymn is the Vedic y'lgnfi'i. The ceremony 
consists in placing a brass horse, typifying Ramde's horse, on a wooden 
stool covered with led doth. Round the brass hor.se are spread wheat or 
Indian millet grabis, and near it a brass lamp. Tlio sect has sndhns who 
know no caste distinctions, and are enjoined a life of meditation and 
contemplation, fasts are kept on the second or n(*w-moon day of every 
month, and at night they light the sacred lamp or jijoH. The'ceremony 
begins with setting out a stool eovrsrcd with red cloth on which small 
heaps of rice arc arranged having images of Ramde's horse, Ganjiati, 
Haiiniuan, u Hag, and an image Of Shaktl in the centre. Small uncooked 
wheatcakes aie also placed on the stool with wliciiten lamps at the 
corners. In a small earthen plate to the left the goddess Paschiuiii is 
installed and a wick ignited. The space between the stool and the goddess 
is called Jbiuut Nerii or the Indian ()lym]>ns. Two other himjis are also 
Ignited on the stool over two copper jugs tilled with salt and .sagar-ed 


'Fomul chiiflv ia the Fuutlieni Mar.ltlia distriets of Shol.i|>ur Dharw.lr and 
IhjdpHr. Sue Huiidi.iy Gazetteer, XX. 7."i - ho ; XXII. 102-115 ; XXIII. 2r.»-28a 
- The If'cend ei it-aude Pir is that Ajnialsinh Tii.ir, .a .Mirvad Kaiput cliief' went to 
the toiuplu at Duirka to solicit a son. Tlie deity irave him a sun, nlio was named 
KAmde Pit. A, enjoined by the deity, the favourite cliarger of Kiinde Pir is the horse 
now being worshipiied. 
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water. On the month of the copper jog is placed a cocoannt. The wicks 
are made by twining yarn round n-iwe sticks. These -wicks are dipped in 
butter, and a votary then holds the ends together and lights them. Below 
the’wicks a butter-filled cup is put with small flca’ting cotton wicks. 
Spark.s from the burning wicks overhead ignite the floating wicks which 
are called jyota. The votaries sit round the blaze, feed it with clarified 
butter, and sing hymns or hhajans. At midnight an offering of sweets is 
made to the flame and a lighted lamp waved round it. Sweetmeats and 
cocoa-kernel are then distributed, after which songs de.scribing the exploits 
of Ramde Pir are sung. 

The chief saints of this sect are TJgamsi of Jesalpur ; iMaldev a Marvad 
chief and his queen Kupande ; Ramde Pir with his wife Aitak and their 
daughter Dahaldevi: Yiramdev, the brother of Ramde Fir; Rbokbadioof 
Dheldinagar ; Cbaman Shaikh of Sindh ; Ratanpuii GoSiii ; S;iro and Suro 
Rubaris of Gohelvad; and Toll Rani also of Gohelvad. Toli Rtiiii is also 
known as snli or the virtuous, she having propagated the faith in 
Katbiiivad. Mirac-ulons stories arc related abont her, aud from a mere 
conutry girl she is said to have risen to be queen of the Gohil corsair 
Mokhdtiji (a.X). R117) of Piram. 

The Parna'mi sect, with followers among Plticlars, Kayasths. Modh 
"Vanius, Rajputs. Blidts. Suthars, Darjis, Golds, Kadiyas, and Kclis. is 
said to have been founded dui-ing Aurangzeb's reign (.A.i'. 165S-1707) 
at the village of Jharna-Parna in Bundelkband by one Pranndth. 
Another story is that its founder was one Devcban'd (a.p. ISSi) of 
Amarkot in Sindh, who was much devoted to the study of the Bhagvat 
Pnriin, and travelled to Jamnagar, where he consecrated a temple to 
Radha-Ki'i.?hna. Dcvohaud’s chief disciple was one iloherdj Thakor. 
after whom the sect is also called ifchoraj Panth. I.Ieheraj then instituted 
a seat at Surat, aud travelled to Delhi and Malwa. establishing himself 
finally at Jliarna-Pavua under the. patronage of Chhatrasal the ruling 
chief. A feature of this sect is that no idol or image should be worshipped 
but only ilelieraj’s Book of Faith. In spite of this canon, devout 
Parnamis adore the boy Krishna as bo was at Gokul during his juvenile 
sports. In sonic Paruami temjiles ornaments are so arranged as to look like 
an idol from a distance. In otlitT.s there arc images of Radlu'i-Krislma. 
But the Book of Faith i.s alivays worshipped in such tt-mj-les and a 
lighted lamp waved round it. The Parniiini yiirus observe celil acy. vi^it 
their followers, and receive presents, and give re.adings or recite /■//■tac.v 
in the temples. Paindmi Sd'lhus observe no otiseqnial rites, and do not 
inflict any bodily pain or penance. Their lasting day.s are the third 
and fourth days of Asliadh (July), which day is also the anniversary of 
the founder. 

SBclktaS or devotees of Divine Buergy, regarded as consorts of .some 
gods, arc found among all classes in iioi-th 'Gujarat. They hold that 
Sliiikti is not only one with the male deity, hut shehs oire in all things, that 
all things arc in her, and besides her there is no other divinity. Their 
sacred texts which prescribe rites and ceremonies are called .Mautras, 
Yamalas, and Rahasjas, which they call the fifth ’V'eda. and reel'd as of 
Vedic sanctity and antiquity. 

hhiiktas are of two kind.s. indi’ln'irlit or right-hand aud VdindcJidris 

or left-iiaud wor.sliiiijin-.s. The Dliakshiuachari.s W(ir.-lii[i their geddess 
publicly with the usual Vedic or Piiranik ritual. Tliev used fornicrlv to 
olfer blood sacrifices, olfering a number of animals, hut the offering now' 
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is of grain with milk and sngar. Worship is restricted to Shiv’s consort, 
and to Shiv only as identified with her. Their chief places of pilgrimage 
are the shrines of Vindhyavasini near Mirzapnr and JvAlamnkhi at 
Nagarkot, where oh the eighth day of the dark half of Kartik (November- 
December) and Chaitra (April-May) pilgrims attend in large nnmbers. 

The Vamachari or Vimamdrgi Shaktas adopt a ritual which holds the 
Vedas, Smritis, and Pnransin contempt. Besides Shiv’s wife they worship 
Lakshmi, Sarasvati, the Matrikas, the Nayikas, Yoginis, and also the 
evil-doing Dakinis and Sakinis, and Shiv in his form of Bhairav. Kaula, 
Aghori, Paramhansa, Avghad, and Sharbhangi are five kinds of Shakta 
followers, of whom the Kanlas or Knlinas are best known. Their forms of 
worship include the use of flesh, fish, wine, sexual intercourse, and mystic 
gesticulation. The goddess is represented by a woman in the flesh, and 
worship is celebrated in mixed societies, where men represent Bhairavs 
and women Bhairavis or Nayikas. Flesh and wine are first offered to the 
woman-goddess and then distributed among the votaries. Orgies follow, 
and the ceremony called Shrichakra and Purndbhishek or full initiation 
ends the rite. The members are enjoined strict secrecy and do not keep 
caste distinctions. Of late, instead of mixed companies, males alone meet 
and partake of flesh and wine. The sect has no distinctive forehead mark, 
but two perpendicular vermillion marks or a red streak up the middle 
of the forehead, with a round red chdndla at the root of the nose, 
indicate a Sh.lkta. They use a rosary of the rudrdksha Elseocarpus 
ganitrus berry’or of coral beads. While at worship they wear a red silk 
loincloth and garlands of crimson flowers. Tlie sect has many votaries 
who join on the faith of the high hopes held out to followers in their holy 
Tantrik texts. 

A further branch of the Kaula Mdrga in north Gujardt and Kdthidvad 
is called Kanchalia Panth or Bodice Sect, which holds that promiscuous 
intercourse between the sexes confers religious merits on certain days. ■ 

Ma'dhavgar’s Panth, with followers among Brdhmans, Pdtidars, 
Sanghildias, and Hajiims, was founded by Madhavgar of Nadiad about 
A.D, 18-4. He became a recluse and lived in Kathiavad, when he 
preached his dogmas based on the Vedanta school. According to his 
tenets, God has neither form nor attributes and has no incarnations. 
Contemplation of one Supreme Brahma is all that he preaches. He 
condemns the worship of idols, deified pensoms, animals, trees, rivers, and 
other objects, which are only the creations of the Supreme Being, the 
supreme or universal soul being the same as the individual or lower soul 
jivdtiiia- Ho deprecates the observance of fasts or the infliction of pain 
by austerities on the physical frame, which he considers is but a 
receptacle of jivufma. Shedding of animal blood is also strictly prohibited. 
There i.s no pollution by touch, not even of a woman in her periods, or of 
a funeral mournex’, or at eclipse.s. Bi-abmans are not fed on the twelfth 
day after a death, nor shrddJhns performed in September. Food and 
almsgiving are prescribed only for the old and the decrepit. 

Tlie sect has no gddi and no pontiff drJidnja. There arc gurus 
whose duty is to propagate the faith, to accept no homage, service, 
or money hut cooked food and clothing only. Thoj- wear yellow 
garments, mark their foreheads with a transverse lino of sandal, and 
cany a rosaiy of riidrdkslia Elwocaipus ganitrus berries. 

The Pira'na sect, with followers among Bi ahmans, Vanids, Kdclihids, 
and IMatia Kanbis, was founded in a.d. 144'J by one Imam.sbdb, 
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who came from Persia, and settled in Giramtha village about nine miles 
south of Ahmedabad. He is said to have miraculously brought rain, 
whereupon the Ahmedabad king Muhammad II. (a.d. 1441 - 1451) gave 
him his daughter in marriage. By her Imamshah had four sons, the 
ancestors of the present Firana Syeds. The faith preaches the 
contemplation and worship of one eternal and formless God. The 
followers are allowed to observe Hindu holidays and fast on the second 
and fourth days of every ’month and the whole of Kamzan. They 
obey their caste rules, read their own I'eligious books, and, except that 
their reverence for Imamshah requires them after burning their dead 
to bury the bones at Pirana, they are like other Hindus. The hakds 
or shrine managers of this sect generally belong to the Leva Kanbi 
caste. They take vows of celibacy, wear yellow clothes, and bury their 
dead. The book of religious precepts called Shikshdpatri written by 
Imamshah, is supposed to be read by all. The common form for lay 
followers is Sliii'oham I am Shiv, and by the Kak4s, Imam Kevalah The 
Imam (that is Imamshah himself) is the One God. 

■The Ravipanth with followers among Lohanas, Kachhias, carpenters, 
Gadhvis, and Charans, was founded about A.d. 1750 by one Bhau or Kavi 
Saheb. Bxcept that they adore Ravi Saheb as their spiritual lord, 
the Ravipanthis are Vaishnavs. The story is that the founder Bhau 
Saheb came from Sbahpur in Ktithiavad and worked miracles in Baroda. 
Bhau Saheb is said to have enjoined that his successors up to the 
sixth degree should marry, and those after them should remain celibates. 
The sect has four seats or gddis with dcharyas or pontiffs who invest 
their followers with necklets or kanthis. 

The Santra'rapanth, with followers in and about Nadiad, was founded 
at NadiM by one Santram about a hundred years ago. He was a devout 
follower of Shankaracharya and of his doctrine of pantheism. He used to 
practise yoga or abstraction, and attracted many followers, who built him 
a temple at Nadiad where the chief pontilf now resides. All followers 
are expected to lead a pious and virtuous life. The faith prescribes no 
distinctive marks aud no necklet, but preaches a catholic toleration 
admitting within its fold people of all castes, creeds, aud persuasions, 
who arc asked to conform to a few simple rules of every-day morality- 
It enjoins no ahservances aud no fasts, but expects every follower to keep 
in mind the memory of the founder on the fallmooii of Mdgh (February) 
by chanting hymns or bJiajans in praise of him Santram and his 
successor Lakshmandas are buried in Santram’s temple at Nadiad, aud 
on that sacred spot a gddi or cushion is spread and a butter-fed lamp 
kept always burning. The devotees hold the gddi in respect and flock in 
numbers to adore it. ’The annual income of the Nadiad temple is about 
a thousand rupees. It has branches at XJmreth and Padra in Baroda 
territory. 

The Uda'si sect, among the Udi Kanbis of Bardoli in Surat, 
was founded 300 years ago by one Gopaldas. He rejected the Vedic 
ritual, but enjoined the study of its speculative truths believing in an 
impersonal God. He preached .the possibility of final emancipation by 
devout contemplation of the all-pervmding spirit, hut hold that future 
births are necessary for fulfilling unaccorapli.shed desires. The head or 
mohnnt of thi.s sect is nominated by a council of five. He ties a necklet 
on the novice, fixes days for maiTiagcs and funeral feasts, and punishes 
disobedience by expulsion. The Uda Kanbi followers bathe early, pour 
water on the sweet basil plant, and worsJiip their sacred book of faith. 
In the evening they bow to the cushion on which the book is kept, wave 
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a lighted lamp, and chant hymns with music. Their riinhant officiates at 
their mairiaues. They perform no obsequial rites. These Udasis are 
different from the Nanakpanthi Uda.sis, who are found scattered with 
establishments or akhadas in some cities and holy spots. 

The Da'dupantlli sect, with followers among Anavla Brahmans, 
Vanias, Kanbi-:, Patidars, Suthars, Lirhars. ICachhias, and Hajams, was 
founded about A.u. IGOU by one Daduram or Dayalji a cotton cleaner of 
Ahmedc'ibad. The sect being allied to the Kabirpantbis in doctrine and 
practice, is classed as a V^aishnav schism, and as a bianch of the Bamanandi 
school, D;idu being a pupil of Buddhan, the fourth Kabirpanthi piontiff. 
The doctrines of the s^ct are tlie same as those of Shaukar;icharja’s 
Vedanta school, but Uadu finding them too abstruse for his followers, 
preached in their stead the worship of'Bril Vnkund or the boy Krishna. 
The Dadupantbis aie divid.'d into Virnktas or ascetics who have renounced 
the world, and go bareheaded with but one garment and a water-pot ; 
Nilgas, wjio carry arms; and Vi.stardliaris, lay householders. They 
apply no distinguishing forehead mark and do not u.se the tulsi rosary. 
They are known at once by their cap which has tour corners and a 
hanging flap, which each follower has to make for himself. Marriage 
is forbidden for otlier than lay householders. To prevent tle.struction of 
animal life in cremation, the tenets of the .sect enjoin that corpses 
should be laid in the forests to bo devoured by bird.s and beasts. 'Ibis 
however is itot done, and they burn their corpstes but always at dawn. 
The holy texts of the sect are pn.s.sages from the writings of Kabir and 
Diidu’s writings which are both mystic and pantheistic. Their chief 
shrine is Naraiua near Jepur in Rajputana, where Lada’s bed and holy 
books are preserved and worshijiped. 

The Radha Vallabhi sect, with followers among lower ela.ss Hindu.*?, 
was founded in a.p. Ifiy.") by otie Harivnm.sh of VrincHvan near Gokul 
in the A'orth-V'est Provinces. His fourteenth descendant is the present 
head of the sect. The chief object of wo.-ship i.s R4dha with Krishna 
as her vallabh or consort. Their holy hook is the Bhilgavat Puran. The 
Radha Sudhiinidhi wiittcn by the founder, aud the Seva Sakhivani are 
two other books which are bold in respect. 

Lakshmangar’s Panth, with followers among ITajams, Knmbhiirs, 
Kanbis, and Talabda Kolis. wa.s founded by a Gosiiin named‘Lak.sbmanuar. 
They worship Mahadev, respect the Vedas and Vedio ritual, and 
denounce theft, adidtery, and the use of animal food. Their a,seetics do 
not practise austerities or penances involving corporal infliction. 

The Kuber Panth, chiefly followed by Luhais, was founded about fifty 
years ago by Kiibcrda.s a Tnlabda Koli of Sursii near Anand. and a puj)il 
of Karsaudas a Rdraanandi ascetic. Tlicy believe in the P>;inidnuj 
doetrine of unity witli attributes. Their ascetics are enjoined to refrain 
from evil thoughts and passions and practice .seli-introspoetion. 


Ranchhod Bhagat’s Panth was fonndurl in a.p. 1721 hv a Vania to 
whom the god Jiaiielihodji e.vhibited a miracle. The cliief doctriim is 
that God IS the eieator of the univcr.-:c, and, as such, .should alone be tho 
object of universal ador.ation. Pahsehood, theft, ndniterv, and hatred 
ot tellow-worslup])(T.s are dimouneed bv the cult. Ja'-mpunth Ilari 
Krishnapauth, and Bhabharami’s are small recent sects. ° 

Places of pilgrimage for Gnjardt Ifindns may bo broadlv divided into 
abmanwal and Jain. Loth owe their snuotity to their heii^r fhc 

irie.mnda^'w ’’''■T Mooned 

,endai^ loie. Other Brahmanical places are literally Ibrd.s 
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or crossings, generally at the passages, sources, and confluences of rivers, 
or on sea shores, and hot springs, especially those mentioned in the 
Epics, Purans, and local Mahatmyas. Of local importance only are many 
annual fairs attended by a few thousands from the neighbourhood. 
The Vaishnav place of Indian importance in Gujarat is Dwarka in 
north-west Kathiavad, its provincial representative being Dakor in north 
Gujarat, both sacred to Krishna. Outside of Gujarat the followers of 
Riim visit Ayodhya or Oudh his birth-place, while the followers of 
Krishna make it a point to visit Gokuh Mathura, and Vrindavan, so 
closely associated with the birth and childhood legends of Krishna; 
Jaaannath or Puri in Orissa, sacred to Buddha tlie ninth incarnation of 
Vishnu; Tirupati near Madras with a famous temple of Balaji; 
Yishnu-Kanchi near Conjeveram ; and Pandharpur in the Deccan with the 
far-famed shrine of Yithoba or Yitthal. Followers of the Yallabha- 
rharyan sect never fail to visit their chief shrine of Shrinathji at 
Nathdvara near Chitor in Rajputanu. "With the Svaminarayans the 
holiest places are Vadtal in north Gujarat and Gadhda in east 
Kathidvad. Samlaji and Braiimakhed in the Mahi Kantha, and 
Tulsisliyam and Yarahrup in south Kathuivad, are spots of more than local 
. importance for Vaishnav pilgrims. 

The chief Shaivite shrine of Indian importance in Gujarat is Prabhas or 
Somnath Patan on the west Kathiavad coast. Sidhpur in north Gujarat 
is also considered sacred as being the only place in India where oblations 
are offered to the manes of deceased mothers. It is therefore called Matri 
Gaya, corresponding to Pitri Gaya near Banaras, which Gujarat Hindu 
pilgrims visit for oblations to deceased fathers. Outside of Gujaralt 
the greatest Shaivite ceutre which every devout Hindu of means 
visits is Banaras or Kashi, to worship in the great Shaivite temple 
of Yishveshvar and also to bathe in the sacred Ganges. Hardvar and 
Badrikcddr, higher up the Gauges, Yaidyaiuith or Dcvgadh in Bengal, 
Shiv-Kanchi near Conjeveram, Rameshvar near Cape Comorin, Gokarn- 
Mahabaleshvar near Kumta in north Kanai'a, and Kasik-Trimbak on the 
Deccan plateau are also visited- by Gujanit Shaivs. The provincial 
spots of pilgrimage for Shaivs in south Gujarat are .Sbukla-tirth and 
Shurjian ou or near the ISarbada; L ntadia near Kadi in Baroda 
territory ; and the ranch-tirthi or live shrines hetwccu Bhimnath near 
Dliandhuka and Gopmith in south-east Kathi.-ivad. 

The 'Mi'iti'i sluines .are Araba Bhavani on Mount Abu, Bechiaji iu the 
Chunv^l, Kalikti on Piivagadh hill in the Punch Mahals, and the Unhiii 
hot-springs near Banscia iu the Surat District. Tulja Bhavaui iu the 
Kizain’s territory, aud Hinghij ou the Baluchistan frontier are also visited 
by elevout worshippers. 

Of minor divinities pilgrira.s visit the shrines of Hauuman at Gumandev, 
twelve mile.s ea,st of Aukleshvar, Dabhoda near Ahmedabad, aud Bhimpor 
near Surat. 

Tlie Narbada., the Tapti, and several spots on the .sca-shoro between 
Dwarka and Daman are held in high local sanctity. The Narbada 
is considered as the holiest, aud a pilgi-image to Revaji includes a 
bath in the river and visits to sacred sf^ots ou the river-course 
including Shukla-tirth and Kabirvad near Broach, Chanod-Kanylli, and 
Shiirpun furtht.-r up. Once in twelve years, when the intercalary month 
falls in ilay-Junc , Tavra on the Narbada near Shukla-tirth ia 

visited by tens of thousands of pilgrims from all jiarts of Gujarat and 
Kathiavad, aud Bh^dbliut also ou the Narbada, draws pilgrims but in 
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mnch smaller numbers, once in nineteen years wben the intercalary month 
falls in September-October (Bhadarua). The Tapti as the daughter of 
the Sun, and several shrines along its course near Surat and Kamlej enjoy 
local sanctity among pilgrims of the district. But once in twelve years, 
when the intercalary month falls in May-June {Taishakli), pilgrims go in 
large numbers to Bodhin on the Tapti eighteen miles east of Surat, but in 
smaller numbers than to Tavra. 

Outside Gujarat, pilgrims who can afford the cost, value a bath in the 
Ganges and at Banaras, and at the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jamna at Allahabad religiously called Prayag or Piagraj as the prince of 
tirthub-. Once in twelve years, during the whole twelve months during 
which the sun is said to be in the sign Leo sinhasth, the Godavari is held 
very sacred, and Gujarat Hindus of all castes and creeds, in common with 
pilgrims from all parts of India, go to Nasik and Trimbak to visit the 
Godavari, especially virgin widows whose head is there shaven for the 
first time after widowhood. 

The Jains have in Gujarat three shrines of Indian importance,- all on 
hille, Mount Abu, Shatrunjaya hill near. Palitana, and Girnar near 
Jun%adh in Kathiavad. Taringa and Kesariya beyond Mount Abu are « 
also visited by Gujarat Jains ; and such as can afford the cost do not fail 
to visit Samet Shikhar the Jain Banaras in Bengal. 

Railway travelling has made pilgrimages easier, safer, and less costly; but 
devout Hindus, especially Jains, still go on foot as gaining religious 
merit thereby. In the old unsettled times, pilgrims used to go in bands 
called sanghs., with hereditary leaders called sanghvis ; and it is still the 
pragtice for Brdhmanical Hindus to go to Ambaji, Bechi‘aji, Dwarka, 
Dakor, Revdji, and the Godavari in such sanghs. Sometimes a rich Jain 
bears the entire cost of carrying, and feeding on the journey, an entire 
sangh, which is held to confer high religious merit.^ 


Vastnral, a Porv;id Jain Vania minister (A.u. I200-123.'i) of the Virghela king 
\ irdhavala, one of the builders of the Jain temples at Abu and Girnar, is described as 
making magnificent pilgrimages with 4500 carts, 70o palanquins, ISOO camels, 2900 
w-riters, 12,100 whherobe or shveldmbnra and 1100 naked or digambara Jains’1450 
singers,- and 3300 bards, Ktitliavte^s Kirtikaumndi, xvi. * 
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A BiES: Skythians, conquered Panjab and 
Sindh (second Cc.ntiiry b.c,), are represented 
by Jats and Meds, 265 note 2. 

Abbe Ueynal; European writer (A.D, 1760), 
78 note 1. 

Abdalli'^: Afghan tribe, took the name of 
Daraiii^, 459. 

ABiiiiYsi^fGFE t Mahrfraja, Viceroy of Gujarit 
(A.i). 17d0-1733), 1‘JS. 

Abhira : tract in Upper Sindh; We^te’^n 
Coast of linlia from the Tapti toDev:_^ll, 
traces of A'hirg preserved in, 265 and note 2* 
Abhies: cowherds of anrient Hindu writings, 
264 and note 1. ‘‘^ee Ahirs. 

AbhisAra: tract between Mari and Margala, 
265, 

ABnVADUiKA: or rrhJfVn Shrdddha, U* 

A BIS ARES : ruler of the hills between Mari and 
Margala pass, traces of A'iurs preserved m, 
264-265, See A'hirs, 

Aborigines: (b. c. 1500), early tribes called 
dns>/n$ or fiends in the Vedis and nishd'hts or 
original s *ttl.-rs In the Edinayan ; exUting chief 
tnhes ; Kdli PunJ or dusky race, general 
name of early tribes, x. 

Aboiis: Pidhinans, 4 

Abu : mount, fire-baptism on, 433 ; 440 note 4 ; 
inscription on. 45J; tire-jot on, 4S0, I'b. -490, 
493, .jUl ; shrine of Aiuba Bhavdui on, ix., 
xi. ; 540 ; Oani slirin-.s oii, 550, 

Abvlfnuaj : Arab writer (a.d. 1243), 470 note 
1; 477. 

AbeiFazl: Akbar's ln^t»'iian. his notice of 
aliiiiity of K Ithis anti Aliir<, 2GI ; 449 note 
4 ; 450. 

Abtl Ein^ : historian, 214 note 1 ; 474 note 5. 
Ac corNT Books : 82- 8 ', 8co Books. 
Achalpas : b.uia r saint, 233. 

AcnAitYAS : religious heads ofestablished 
b\ Nhankar, 5v2. 

Acini vbda: cliickcn-pox, . 368 ; ceremonies 
performed in an attack ef, 372. hee bii all- 
pox. 

Ackxowledgvifnt-Book : 83. See Siinddaskat. 
Acr: Intantielde, ajipliid to Kadva Kaubis, 
16)5 ; to Leva Kaiibis, 107 j Xdlukd.iri Set- 
tlcinriit, 13 4. 

Actors : s(>e Hauls. 

Adad: gr.iin. is sacred to Saturn and TTann- 
m/tn ; is ummI in sp.rit -earing rites, 391. 
Adiiikv: intercalary month; observances in. 
29. 1-.5. 

Auifvar: Sumlay, 393, 

Ado Bhavani : invocation of goddess Bhavdiii, 
XXXV.; 507. 

Adya : goddess, shrine of, at Ilalvad, 130. 

B 2181—70 


Agir : town of Agarvdls, 70, 

AgarvXxs : Vifnids, xi, note 3, 70. 

Agharni: see Pregnancy'. 

Aghobis: order of 8haiv ascetics, 543. 

A'gio Vaitai. : Fire Pemon, 422. 

Agni : elemt-dt, 356, see Fire; god, deity pre-* 
siding over light, 34S. 

Agnihotka: fire sacrifice, fire used in, 356. 
See Fire. 

Agnikulas; Fire-clan Rajputs, four tribes of, 
raised to be Rajputs by re-birth in fire-pit 
on Mount A'bu, were Gurjjar.is or mtanbera 
of great horde of which Gurjjara was one 
of tlie leading elements, ISO; were re-bom 
to help Brahmans, 449. 483; distribution 
of territory to four tribes, 449 note 3; are 
greatest of re\al races, 4S6 note 8 j date of 
their origin, 486; 443; 409 note 3; 496; 
liistoiy of origin of four tribes— Chohdti, 
483-484; Par^hnr, 484; Parmdr^ 485; 
Solanki,4,%o‘\^l. See Gujar, 

Agni Kc'iD: Abu fire-pit, 490. 

Agn'iupasi Sueyavanshi : children of Bappa, 
495. 

AualvAb.at : Holkar, modern temple of 
^omnath built by, 19, See Somn.ltb. 

Aiiar: site of the former capital of Gehlots of 
Udaipur, 4')4. 

An\RYA8 : Gehlots of Uda'pur known as, 464. 

Aiiiohiiatua : tuw’n, Ut.Tallv means laud of 
Ahi- or Ndgs, 15 netos I and 2. 

AnicnuATDA- t Pra-huora Xegirs call them* 
soUxs a-. 15 notes 1 and 2, 

Aiiius • Ablur- or eowlard-. class of hords’uon, 
strenatu; diiferont accour.ts of origin; 
di-iributiou ; woio once a p •werful class ; 
were connected with .'^hepherd kings of 
Kharuhv-*h ; ruled in Central India and in 
Jsopal, wore related to the dyna-^tv’ of Pal, 
Were iuuver>al soveJeign-=, 264 ; their 
traces pre'^erved in Abi-aros, 284 and note 
(», 265 and imte 2 ; thoir connection traced 
wltl» Snake king-j of Gujardt, 264 note 
5 ; cbiim M.ithura as their first -eat, 265 ; 
surnanii'-i, 265 and note 3 ; ap})cara' ce, 
tires'^, 265 ; cii-tom?, 266 ; tlieir ailinity 
with K ithis, 26 i ; chwely eoimoctod with 
Gujar-^, strong Giijar element in, 497, 499. 
8c<* Herd-men. 

AiurvaI'A : tiaet in Central India, 264 note 2, 

Airi-; or X/yv (-t rp. nt-l, 15 note I : 26 4 note 5, 

AhmeuXHAD ; city, iiui<lent attached to the 
er«‘etiou of, by Alinu'd-bali, 243 note 3; 
inau-olcunis of Mu-alman saints at. 168. 

Ai ThansI: si-tcr of small-pox god, stone 
iiuBgo of, offerings made to, 372. 
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A'iN'I-Akeabi : Gladwin’s, 208 note 3; 433 
note 2 ; 400 note 3. 

Akalis : Sikh Immortals, gained rank as 
Brahmans, 43'^. 

A-KASAMUKiUS : Order of Shaiv ascetics, 544. 

A CASH : or Ether, an element, 348. 

AkrAk; Emperor, beliet about, 442. 

Akhatrij : or Akshayatriti\ a, holiday, 23 note 

6 ; 06 ; 157 ; 17U ; 269 ; 313 ; 330 ; day for 
worship of bull, 374. 

Akhlo : Xandi or (jodAo, b'hiv’s carrier, 374, 

Ahho : celebrated metaphysiciau of Ah- 

meditbad, 201. 

Ae-Khazab; or Fair Khazir, division of Kha- 
zars ; said to be White Huijas j their appear¬ 
ance, 4-73. 

AkshAyatritiya ; see Akh4trij. 

AiiAH Albanian : Hdna gates, one of the Cas¬ 
pian gates, 473 note 4. 

Alberhni : (AD. lo30), 435 note 10 ; 443 note 
1; 449 note 1 ; 450 note 7 ; 477 notes 3 and 
4 ; 478 and not.o 3 ; 480 and note 2 ; 4S5 note 

7 ; 489 note 2 ; 491 note 5. 

Alexander : the Great, ac'^epted as god-born 
conqueror, 441; 'aU siciifices to rivers, 445 ; 
probable date of his eutciing India, 455. 

Ali Kapudan : ^idhi, Turkiah trueller, his 
notice of Bhats as safe^uard'^, 210 note 1. 

AllahXb.ad : city, prince of tirfha^, relig’ouvly 
called t'rayag, 550 ; place of pilgrimage, 157 ; 
168 j 176 ; 220. 

Alligator : AInrjar, ridden by a witch, 380. 

Ama : Vaisya chief (a.d. 743), OswAls said to 
have been descended from, 496. 

AmXs : no-moon day, 397. 

Amb.4 ; goddess, 20, 61,196, 213. See Ambiji. 

A31Ba Bhavani : goddess ^ favourite deity, the 
ideal mother, xxxv., xxxvi.; other names 
Amba. Ainbaji; Cfin-sfut of 8hiv, 220 ; Durga 
worshipped at A'rdsur as, 301 note 2 ; .shrine 
of, on Mount A'bu, xi., 540 ; invocation of, 

XXXV. 

AmbUi: goddess, 177; shrine of, 137; 
performance of hh ^ vd'is at. 223 note 1. Place 
of pilgrimage, 157, 225, 333, 341. tree Amba 


Bha\ ^ni, 

AmbebnXtH ; temple of, near Kalyan, 480 
note 4, 

Ambhoi : kidney disease, its cure, 365. 

Ambo : BharvAd li ly iiiin or bhagnf, 269. 

Ambo : mango tree, woi-^hip of, by women; 
leaves and buds (;f, held to be the arrow of 
ged Madau, 3S2, 

Amli ; tree, wife of Brahma, much hauntc<l by 
spirits, wnrdiii) of, 3S2. 

Am8IA Ktda vas ; of the Kaveri river, raised 
to be Bi’^Uma.is, 43ii, 

Ammianub Maecf.llinus : soldier-historian, 
437 note 2. 

Anagn'itua : people keeping no sacred fire, 417. 

AnahalapcR: heritage of 3oUnki, 449 note 3, 
4.S5. 

AnahilavXda P\tAn: ancient capital of 
Gujarat, IX., 124, 479, 4Hu, 488, 489 note 1. 

Anas'OAP i RA: or Ar.avt'^apura, Vatlnagir 
id ntitied with, 13 note 2, I 4. See Vadnagar. 

Anarttapoha; nee A'nainiapura. 

AnXval ; village near Surat, hot springs near, 
1, 4. 


! 


I 


I 


i 
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AnAvalXs ; Brahmans, 1, 4; landholders and 
cultivators of south Gujarat, 1, *4, 152; 
stieiigtU and distribution, 3 ; origin of 
name ; are known as Mastans and Bhathelds, 
explanation of the terms. 4 and notes 1 and 2 ; 
traditional origin, created by Kam, other 
accounts. 4-5 ; their religion, charajtrr. occu* 
patiou, 5; social divisions into D-^di and 
didthela ; position, wealth, and power 
enjoved by the 5-6 ; their Ad/tV or 

ploughmen ; condition; polygamy allowed 
and practised by, 6 ; are all grahasths or 
laymen, 2 , 5* 

Anavalobhana : or longing-sootliing, Vedic 
rite, 31 note 3, See Garbha Rakshana* 

A'nduka : or Tailang Erdhiuans, siilxUvision of 
the Dryid group of Biahmans, 1 note 1. 

Animal : 115. See Panjr.'ipol. W or ship y 

372-38*2. See Worship. 

A'njana : Kanbis. See Kanbis, 

Anjansalaka ; ceremony of installing s new 
idol, peiformance of, 111 note 1 , 

A'nkuo: swallowwort tree, is sacred to the 
sun : its flowers are favourite offerings to 
HanumAn and GaTi]''ati; a man's marriage 
uith the budi of, culled nrkviviVin. 383. 

Annaprasiiana : food-tasting, Vetiio rite, 31 
note 3 ; aUo called LhAaity 35. See Botan. 

Ant : is luhl sa^'i-ed. 330, 

.\ST.VROAL : hydrocele, cure of, 365. 

A'P : see Water. 

Aparv-ii'I’a : that is Unbeaten, sliami tree, 386. 
See Shami, 

Aparantika : Konkan, 447 note 7. 

Apasaras : .Tain monasteries, 110 ; description 
of, ll3. See Bnildnigs. 

AbbearaNCe : of 2G.5 ; "Bajanldsy 503 j 

Bhangid^y 334: Bhar^dd'iy 267 ; BhatidSy 
117 and note 7 ; Uhafu, 208 ; Bhavdgd^, 2i2 ; 
Bhi/sy 295- 296; Bruhma-KAiat ris^ 56; 
Jfrdhman^y 21 ; Chdrans, 216; Chodhrds, 
312 ; Crn fhuiPi), Uh.iv-'-irs, 177 - 178, Chhiitus, 
Darii'., 179, GlKtiHhi-i, 1>'2, Golu>, 183, 
Kansarls, 1^0, Kh.itivs, 189, Luh.iis, 190, 
Moebib, 192, l^abits, 106, Sonis, Ipg. 
buthfirs, 2ol; I)^prrs>nl cb/.vsvv, 3:>i. 

I)h'dd^, 339 : B'lrhj TrihflSy 291 ; QdmifSy 
318; Kd*‘hhi't^^ 153; K'lnhi^y 155, J6.3, 
164, 16S: A'fl77;)s', 257; Kdfhodulf, 319; 
Kdgtisfhs^ 60; f\hdlpd'^, 345; Kidis, 245; 
l.f hdnd^. 122 ; Aldii /?, 323 ; Mdrirdns, 103 ; 

280; yd'kdn'i, 325; Bntctm^ty 172; 
B'lbdria, 287 ; Rnjputs, 130 ; UdmJidsy 508 ; 
SA/'fir'ik^i.U'i ; 17b//i/o.v, .513 ; ['o/j/ds, 74 75. 

Ar\b : Musalmuin, thfir arrival in India, 455 ; 
Itpfcn tutSy i:;9 4 41 note 1. 

Arvs : i»r ]m1cs, ciro of, 305. 

A R.VVALl : p xi. 

AiiGiiYA: oiforuig of handful of water to the 
siui, 39.*!. 

Apgipp Et • Skythlan holymen, 43$. 

Arhats* saintH, 196, 

.\rian\ : is HcrU, 455. 

ARKVlv-tilA : sun-ijiarriagc, object of, 3S3, 
Sen A'ukdo. 

Arni : cluster of thre*^ stars forecast of raiu at 
the dUappfiavannt* t.f, 3 . 5 1. 

Akcdr.v : mansion, 352. 
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i^RYAKS: XJjlimran or bright coloured race, 
chief cl.is.seg cf; object of worship; early 
beliefs, x.; early set'lenients ; land routes 
by wliifh they entered (iujarit, xi. ; sacred 
spots from which the stem castes take their 
names, xi. and note 1 ; chief new settlements, i 
xi. and note 2 ; later immigrants, xi. and note I 
3 ; soc'al rank, xiv. i 

As.i ■ JBhd said to have given protection , 

to Rajputs sg.aiust Musa man kings (A.D. ' 
1403 - 1413) ; father of Teja whom Ahmedshah i 
loved, 243 note 3. Ahir ruler of Asirgadh, r 
264. , _ ; 

A.s.APCRyX.: or A'shapvri, hope-tiller or wish- ! 
filler, goddess, guardian-mothsr of Chohius, : 
484 and note 7. ! 

As.iRv.v : or As'nal, old site of AhmedabAd city, 
243 note 3 ; suburb of Ahmedab,ul, 1G5 

As.av.al : or A shaval, site of the city of Alimed- 
Ab.id, in the hands of a Biiil chief, its 
importance noticeil by Alberuni, by Edrlsi, 
213 note 3, 204 and note n. bee Asiivva. 

A'ti’r.TiC' : .Shaiv, seven |,rincipal orders of— 
Daiitii'i, or 512 ; Paratnahansas, 

Af/iuris, Yngia, 543; Jang'imu's, or Luiqa,- 
gats, Urdhei Hdhan, A'M^fi»iid-lih, 514. 
Shiiivak, throe chi-scs of — ::>ddAus, HdJ/tiis, 
and Cturjis, lOO-lUO, 

Sd lhii.s : recruited from pious Shravaks, 1<'6 ; 
initiating ceremony, lOd -107 ; dress, 107 ; 
daily lilo, in" - 108 ; movements in the fair 
season ; duties, 108. 

Sdd/ii-i,: or mills, recruitment of, initiation ; 
dre.ss, 103. 

Oorii^ : recruitment of, iiiit’.atorv ceremony, 
1U8 ; dress ; obsersauces by a strict Gorji, 
1U9. 

AslbapURt : goddess, xxxvi. ; yortliern, ohief 
shniio of, in Kachh, w..r-hipped by Jitdej.is, 
131) ; of Ashnai n< ar Ihtlad, family deity of 
Ldd V.iniis, 72. See A'shdpurna, 

Asii.avtL ; sec As.ival. 

AsiNi'liO; trei', is worsliipped by women, by 
earl) tribes. .3S3. 

Amr : goildi'ss, 2'>0. 

As'oK a (lie. 25t'), beli)'f .about, 441: builds 
two sli'-mcs to his name, 4SU note 4 ; 447 note 


1 . 

As'okes'yar : shrine built by As'oka, 4S0 note 4. 
A'sti’.XL.av : tree, worsliipiK'd by Jsit.a ; is wor¬ 
shipped by women and newly married girls. 


383. 

AsriKA: Isaga chief, coiisidwed the 
Br.ihraans, 438. 

AsTKOLOt’.Ru : see ,Toshi. 

Athtii.vvisi : old division of Siir.at 
00 . 


best of 


District, 


AroiCH : Br.dimans. 800 Audiebya. 

AurnciivA; Br.ihiu ms, .aid to be immigrants 
from I'ppi'r liidi.i, 2; -tnoigtli and ili.lrilin- 
tion, 3 ; t'.iditi'Uial acis nut of tlieir nrrital 
and sefhomoit in Cuj.ir.ft ; snlidivisioii': 
me ins of U\ I'Uliood. 0 - 7. 

AUs-Al'ii vDilil’Ari tile moon, 307. 

At.u.okiti-svsiia : stat.ie of. tddS'ri Harsha 
the story of Ids former liirtb. ill. 

A'varo : journal, acouint i>ook, c3 j contents 
of, 84. .See Books (Account). 


Avars: Jue-Jue or JuAn-Jndn horde identi¬ 
fied with ; a strongly Chinese tribe of the 
same name, 461; 471; 474 note 3. See Ju4a- 
Juaii. 

AvARTl.fs : or Avarthiya, inferior section of 
KAthis, BAbrias form subdisision of, 261, 
444 note 2 ; strong JuAn Juan or AvAr 
element in, 462 note 2. See KAihis. 

Avatcks incaruations of Vishnu, doctrine of; 
literal meaning of ; Ram and Krishna mo.st 
worshipped incarnations of Vishnu, 530, 631, 
532. See Vishnu. 

Ayodhya : place of pilgrimage, 549. 


B aba Dev : clay image of a horse and rider, 
wor-liipped by Bulls, 292. 

Babrias ; or Baibars, connecting link between 
KAthis and A'hirs ; tlieir marriage connec¬ 
tions svith both tribes, 2(jl ; Herdsmen, 
closely allied to the A'ldrs, 266 ; origin of the 
name, a subdivision of the Avartia section of 
the KAtliis, 444 note 2 ; Musalman prisonerg 
of v.ar enrolled among, 441. 

Babcl : tree, favourite spirit-haunt, worship 
of, 383. _ , 

B-iiJ-UL-ABWAB : ciYy, 475 note 1, 4/6 note 1; 
the sea of, 477 note 4, 

Bad-Gcjars : or Bir-Gujars, special class of 
Gujars, me.'ining of the name; held to he 
Rajputs, claim descent from Dsv the son of 
R.Ain ; the divine Krishna horn in the class of, 
476, 482 and notes 9 and 10. 8 ee Gujar, 
Badriked.ab : idaco of pilgrimage, 157 ; 549. 
BauvAs : Bhil lhagats, devotees and exorcists, 
held in special leverencc by Bhils ; incanta¬ 
tions ; duties i part play, d by them in exorcism 
ami witchcraft; in jatdrs or sacrifices; 
KajnlUjfi or black BadvAs specially skilful in 
finuing out witches, 302-303 ; 30/ and note 1# 
Bee Bhils. . 

BiopAi; founder of BhagarAvat Gujars, was 
born nith a tig) r’s he.ad atul a man's body, 
story of Ills marriage with girls of different 


castes, 4'lT. 

Bmiika : the West Pa"jib, 439 note 6. 

BAiiikas: apparently il.e s.al<asof the second 
or tir-t ceinurv before Christ ; their grxests, 
admitted to be BrAhmans, 439 ; their_ traces 
remain in Va'kel BrAhmaiis, 439 note 5. 

B.iHhOTS ; see Bhats. . 

BAUrCHAR.AJi :or Bahuchr,';, 5 'odrtes. favonnte 
di it\ xx'v., xxxvi. ; 20, 29 and note 1 ; 510 ; 
als.i'knowu as BeeliarAji or Bochara ; origi- 
nallv a Charan woman, becomes a. den 
her'self-saci nice ; probably an old Koli god¬ 
dess, xxxti. ; 210 u'll'- 1. 218, 2,7 note 
1 ; lu-ad quarters of the worship of, m the 
Chi.nval, 216 note 1, 223 ; home of, shnno 
c f ix. xi. ; 549 ; cock tlie carrier of, 
3SO : h'-a!i:ig .-hrinc of. fncpicnted^ by the 
sick :! 6 o 3 ,id ; bv pilgrims, ' 8 , ; speei.d mode 
of offering an animal to, Vj7 ; perlormanoes 
of hhavai-s or comedies by Bhay.-ty as at the 
temple of, 2-'3 note 1 ; norshippcrs of, C A 
213, .-.Oil, .567 ; Place ai pilgrimage, 15/, iSf, 
225, .336 ; the head lodge or rtiath of the 
BharvAds at, 277. 
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BajaVias : mnsiclans, called Dholib or Dnim- , 
mera. appearance, dre^s, houses, foo'i> means 
of livcliluio i, ganiT'j 5U3 ; C’latoiii', 
Bajarbattu : guard against e\il e\e, 37b, -1^7 
and note 1. 

BAKTaiA: Bdkh, 455. ‘ 

Bal.a : olelest name ot the Ghelots or Siaodi^is, 
4lii5, I 

Baladev : object of wor-hlp among Bharvids, j 
name suggests the Bharvad connection with 
Bdlas or V'alds 238. i 

B.Al-AJi : temple of, at Tirnpati, 540. i 

Balal Devi : goclde-', origmally a Charan | 
woman, becomo> a //eil by selt-sacntice, is | 
worshipped at B^kalkua, 2 '»j note 1. t 

.B.alas : or Valas, tliat is Valahhis. SeeValds. 
BaldXEs.s : disease, its cure, 3U5. ; 

Balev : cocoanut day, leading Hindu holiday, ; 
the sea ^\ol>hipped en, note 5; 170; | 
173 ; 336, . 

B.Ahakaka : see Saiad KAka. 

BalkU : suU'WoiAhip introduced into India 
from, 470. SeeBaAttia. 

BalodMers; highest division of Mers, appa- i 
rently the ’s-iuie a-s the BaUs or rulers of ' 
Valabhi, 4'J4 atid mde 2. j 

Banaras: lienares or Iv Uhi; temple of Visit* - 
Teshvar at, j place of pilgrimage, lid, 157, ' 
lri4, li;^. 17.5, 213, 220, 225. 

Bi^'i)Err: house-^uardiau of Bhatdiu Gujars, ' 
head-quAi tL•^’^ of, near BikanitN 4S3. ! 

Bandhivau : bondsiuau's day, Wednesday so ' 
called, 4 2. * 

BA^IA^’: tree, is worshipped on Vut-sdvitri \ 
day, 47, j 

Banker: Vdai.i, Ids private dwelling-house, I 
xvii, J undivided lamily of, luanagcmmit t)f the ^ 
family ; place ol business or v<khdr, working ' 
of the .(dice, head of the dim, 70, ^1 ; 0(hce ' 
€stabli'>hmeut, 70 ; apprenti'-e', or skikau j 
c'ihokrds, their duties, 70-SO; mental | 
calculation, skill iiotic d l)y Uvington > ' 
Ijirgaui-words u^sed by, S'J; pay au I duties ' 
of the e^tahli-shuimit, 80*82. SceV.inii'. 
B.insda: Mate, 8'daiiki ilajpnt iloiuc in the ! 

Surat Dijtrict, 12.). t 

Bapex: called V.'ippa, found<T of tlu* GrdiiK j 
or bisodiAs, .-al I to have been r..c«*lve(l into | 
the r.ink of K^hitriya'^, i'ld note 1; 437 note ! 
3; hi-s ijiigr.iiion irom Valihiji to Cliit*>r, ! 
12d; capture> Chitor, 434 note 3 : louuds a ! 
king'Iom at Ohicor, 405 ii"tc 3. | 

BiPTisM : i’.re, on Mmiut A'im, 133, 43l ; a 
popular initiiri,)!!, 4V.) note 4. bee Fire. 
BarIbi.j: or b.irb.j, the iiiuo'i, a Bldl swears 
by, 3Ul and no: ■ 30b, 

Bar\nv: or Xdi-'iy.iu. givit trade centre near 
Jai[)ur, a (fu,jja’'vi capital, 

BiRA.v B^LrAN-’; tvehe ,s ,cr.*do, worddppl 
by Vuuids on the twelfth day after b'rlli of . 
a child, 80. 

Bakb^'ia: <h-iiion, defra*; d by Sldlhar»ja, • 
serve s Sidd lai .1 |,i afoTnis (Id’ra*^, liu 1’»!- I 
lowers fori L-d to bejoiue Hiiidu'!,, 413, 414 
and u(»ie 2. 

Bards and Actors: con-us dot lils, 2u7; 
five classes-^Bhats, 2)7; Cli.^ratis, 211* j 

Gauclhraps, Bhavayis,-Jiij Turls, i:i5, ’ 1 


Bakgain": words, used by traders, 80. Pee 

Banker. 

IjAiirv: KolK. StcKol's. 

BauiVa : cliiefship of L'holiau Rajput, 125. 

Baalev : grain, \\(-*r*hip of, 301. 

Barmek: tian iminu of the ministers of 
Harun-ahRa-hidii (a d, 793-S 3), 480, 

Barol: eni.ir_'emcut of spleen, its cure, 365. 
bee Dista'c. 

Baroli : temple, 4S5. 

BAKA<LNNi5a: in woman, causes of, consi¬ 
dered a cur^e, nocess.tv for h iving a soil on 
religious grounds, 3d0 and note 1 ; means 
ad'>pted to get rid i*f, 35d-3ij7 ; li’.cs 367 ; 
ntmo of malecliihl borti after p*rrorir.ance of 
nte> to get nd of barrenness, 3J7-36S. 8ee 
Disea-.e. 

B.\rs\kh: door-post, settingup ceremony of, 
20 4. 

Basil thp.ead: see Ka’ thi. 

BAiEiiajj;S' tribe of Brahmans in Kangra, 4 
note 2. 

BAriUNa-: days sacred for, in rivers, 29,349; 
in sei, 310. 

B.\\a Guok: tomb of, at Bitanpur; origin of ; 
belief** about Rd)tin tree clocso to, 361. 8ee 
Tomli. 

B.ava WalA : Kcitlii frceboi.-ter, confinement in 
iheliirof Captain Grant by, 254, 255 and 
n )te 1 ; song in honour of, 256 and note 1. 
See Katliis. 

Bavan Ji.n.ali DEna.is: Shravak temple^, 110. 

Beil; Buddiii..t Records by, 434 notes 3,4, 5,6 ; 
437 n.)tes 4, 5. 

Beames : Mr., 4 note 1; 480. 

Bear: 378. 

Bi:ciiara: or B.-charajl, goddes-s, known as 
Bihucharaji, .'•ee Bahuchiraji, 

Be:; itAU v-ii: godtlcs^. >ee BaUudiariji. 

BEUftAuGoB : Varahran V. the Sassaiiian, 47 
11 ..to 2 ; 471 ; 472 : 174. 

Bel : tiv , home of I'arvati, called skricrak- 

aha, worship of, 383, 

Bei.iees: x\vlv, ; 

Ki-d c/e, intl'i.'Ui'e of, 423, 127, f2^;helivfs 
in. .ptiniu^ cnitc.stn'.*u. 185, ]'.)(, 23.3; liiis- 
In I Inn,! 57, t73. S " WiL'-hc d 
.E’- f'./NOix/i, i.47 i I 5 , 2).3, 4L7-1:25 . itjUGf-: in, 
am ni:.: Bud'.<ui l Actof-*, 21.4. 220, 225 ; 
Craft^rn'Mi, 17s, iSi, 182, 185, Ml, Idl, 
19 >; Hii-juaiidmen, 154, 172, 173, 174. ^ee 
Spiuts, 

0>n-,i^, 400-410; gn)d, 138. 410-411; bid 
13''. 41L-4I.>, l( dud's in. a’lion;^ Birds and 
A“tor-i, 213, 22 o. 225 ; CimBmiu-m, 17'^, 
l-^l. 1S2, l'^^^ ibUl'H I'Jih 2,1.5; Ilo^h.iud- 
m-n, |.j1, 1 . 57 , 161, 172, i7->, 171,17*5; Per- 
s aial survauts, 2 >0, 23 4 ; Rijput-;, 147. 

Ij lu f-s in, am oil’’ Kajput-*, 137. 

aS'oavv*//, lMdief> in, among Birds anti Actors, 
213, 220, 2'25 ; IFii-ih i ulnu n, 15 4, 1.57. 164, 
1<2. 174 , 175 , 205; iVraoital servants, 230, 
2 43. 

*Sp'/oG-, U6-117 ; bidicfs in, am )n '2 Ilijpnts, 
137 : Kolis, 217 ; early trib ■<, 202, ;jji. 

Sjfi 1 1.5-425 ; beliefs in, among 

Kuh-s, *2 47 . 8ee Spuits. 
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yVitchcraJf, •'^02-303, 425-430 j beliefs in, | 
amoii:]j Bards and Aetors,2i0, 225,230, 233 ; 
Craftsmen, 178, ISl, 182, 185, 101, 104, 
lOfj, 2J5; Hu'.baudmea, 157, 104, 173, 

175 ; Rajputs, 137. See Witches-. 

Beliefs: xxxiv., 313-430. 

Bk.nahes : see Bin iris, 

Ben I INC k: Lord Wil'daiiij suppression of widow 
iinu.olatioii by. 358. 

BerjIan : or Ht'dkninn^ Persians styled their 
Ma.:lis or e.Kce.leneies as, 44U ivtte 4. i 

Bei' Dwaeca: place of pil.rritDa 5 e, 10, 119; 
Chapin esttihlishedat, 488 notes o and 8. See 
Okhhmaudal. i 

Beti-LNut : ar.icle of luxury, xxxiv. 
Betrothal: ritt-'^ and observances of, anion? 
Brakm'i-I\s}i'Atris,o~\ i^ra^/wu/iy, 4-0 ; KaH' 
his, 15S ; 02; Sa}k'ff(Sy 327; 

141-112 ; J\i/itds, Meslir.s, 89 90; 
b'hravaks, 100 ; XVW<s, 320. See Customs. 
Bhiobiipt : place of pll?nuiajre, 54*0. 

Bhai>elas : Musalmaii sailors known as lasears, 
510, 522. 

Bh.'\l>li: daughter of Ughadj a Mdrw^ir astro¬ 
loger, 351. 

Bhadrvsiddita : Hindu a'cetic, Borsad Bi4h- 
nians claim descent from, 1, 8 note 1. 
Bhag-ar.4vat3 : division of Guj irs of Ajmer, 
history of their origin, 4S7. See Gujir. 
Bhag-aTS: holy men am mg Bhan^id<y 336; i 
Bharvddsy 269; Dh^dds, 341 ; D^j)ressed ^ 
chf-si>^. 333 ; Barly Tnbe$, 293, 30.'; G‘old<y ■ 
1S5 ; Kdchliids 154 ; 194 ; 20l, 

Bii.4o\vata Pri:AN : authoritative te.xt-!)ook 
of Vallabliacli^rs au and '-viiminaraven sects, ' 
dedicated to the glorification of Bhigavat or 
Vishnu, 532, 536. See Purlins, 

BHi.GD.(ui: tenure in Kaubi villages in Kaira 
and Paujal), 4‘Jl. 

Bhauvad Gitv : or song celestial, is revered as 
the word of God, 532, ^oe Lpies, 

Bu iGv.iNi Ai.: l^andit, 151 Hole 1 ; 133 note 1 ; 
Uoin’t' 7 ; 179 noce6;l79: 486 note 7; 
t‘.*J ; I'.C U'lvO 3. 

Bh\ r. AND CuLTVAL: roLite, g .’.rdcd by Bahii- 
ehar 'i - .\i. 

Biia sG: h-’iup prepir.ition, is u-cd as an 
at tide of luMiry and -stimulant, x.xxii. See 
Stimulant. 

Biianoi.vs : or seavengers. also ealled Olgin is, 
iinaniiig of name, 334 note 1 ; census 
dttaiU, 3.31, 334 ; tlioir oiTizin ; a])pi'ar- 
an<-e, dtes^i, oriameiits, t'oiul, 3 14 ; ocoipaiion; 

i-hi' f h n-vo-.t time uf, 3-15; rdigi-m,— 
object.-? Ilf wor-bi]>. hh'iO'il-^ auio’i?, h oll.iy'., 
plieo-^ of pd^n'inMTo; (.‘bludi pr •ee-.-%ion in 
lioiKiiir of Z'tbir Pir, ){35-3.>i» and note 1; 
eiptoin-i. 336 3 : pro-pects, 338. 

BhiNIBHAN : -JTi'dib'-s, 2U'>. 

Bii\N-> VLi'-: ti’idor--, cillel Vo?us, census 
dctaiK 6.) ; origin, 11*1 and uot<‘ 1. 

Bii \N('M \Tr: spirit, ludieved to li>e in kJiai'.s iai 
}dat>t. 3^5- 

Bh \ni vui ; or Bliiunwa'-ar, Sunday, 333, 
Bh.(u\i>v1ja : Jh'ihi, 136 and ii" o 1, 442, 
Bm\r\m Dkv: an obj a-t of wor-bip, 232. 
Bh.^rOVvs : Hiaiiinan-'. tb-'ir origin, strength, 
divio’.oQS, eoudltioa, 1 ; 3 ; 7-8. 


BiiaevX.ds : Shepherds, strength and distri¬ 
bution, 264, 267; origin, 267 ; surnames, 267 
and note 1; appearanc’, 267; dress, 267- 
268 ; food ; religion,—followers of mdtds, 
268; festival d.i\s, cu^^toms, 269; account 
of Bhar.ad Tan? or Shepherd Wedding at 
Eliedsara, 270 285. 

Bhafarka : founder of Talabhi dynasty, 479, 
492; was a Miitraka, Mihira, or Aler, 495. 

BHATtiEL.43: division of Anavala Brdhmaus. 
8ce An.ivalas. 

Buatueli : class of peasant Brihmans in 
Etawa Di-^triet, 4 note 2 

BifAri.vs : Traders, strength and di-trlbution, 
xi. and note 3, 69. 116 and note 7, 117 and 
notes 3 and 4; derivation of nime, 116 
note 2; Oriijin, claim to be Bhati Kajputs 
of Yadav stuck. 116 and note 3, 434; claim 
dcM-ent fro-n Slulivahan, 117 note 1; are 
pr.)bibly Tiu’k<, 453, 464: History, ruling 
tribe in Jesaliair, their modern liead-tpiarters, 
116 an-l nut: 4j their earliest capital at 
Gajnipur (e.c. GOOj, 116 : their movements 
an I '■ettlemont in Kachh. K ‘thidvad. Gujarat, 
Bombay ; Da'lslons, Hdlais and Kachbis, 
subdivi-iun- into Visas and Pa-is, 117; 
nnh’is i.i, 117and note 0 ; a]>pearanoe, 117 and 
note 7 ; character, occupation, 118 note 1; 
It'dlyi'jn, are Vaidinavs, 118 ; places of 
pilgrimage ; mirjddis \\\’, Custom^, Birth; 
Cl'.hathi w-^rsbip ;'B )tan, 119 ; Betrothal, 120; 
Marriage, 110, 120, 121. See Traders. 

Bh\ti 3 or B’lattis: Rajputs, probably of 
Turkish origin, 120, 4 4-3 note 4, 48.3 ; said to 
bo Gujars in West M4i war and Jats in the 
Pauj.dj, 483, 

Ba4Ts: aPocallel Bahrots, Heralds, and Bards; 
>trength and distribution, 207, 2oS note 3 ; 
Oriffui, accounts of, 2-)7 ; traces of Brahman 
origin, 2'»7, 438; «cttlenient5 or vddds; 

ci UN or shdUids ; p.iNuiial names ; surnames ; 
t>v. Ive divisions, 207: app aiance ; dress, 
2os : tfi!,}. a^ ?oneiV>jris s. bard«, liis- 

t unan-- >‘f llH' r ]*itron-s* fami'io. 20S a-id note 
3: T«u-b,'s' a'‘Cuant of their yearly tours, 

2 »s 29.) ; other uievus nf eatnin,'Uv.-hhoid, 
200 ; U'.e as .M'curitu-s, b uh b-fore and after 
intro luc ii*n of BriGsli rule, 20') and n- te 2, 
2U) and n-'to 1 ; 'Trdy<i and Hh (rni, mean- 
in? of, 210; iu^tincO'- ot tid.-a, in Xadiad 
in K.i ra DPtiiet {A.o. 1775) narrated by 
Mr. James Forbe>. in Kamia near Viramgam 
(v.D 1S.)6), in Kaira (^A D. isOS). 211, in 
Ahmelibad {\.D. 1810', iuXadiid on the 
iutroduetion ol iueouie tix ^a.d. 1861), 

212; their inflii-mce on lower tribes in Gen- 
tril iulii, 210 note 3; eoinlition. 212; 
religiim ; p *ot3. 213 ; customs. 213-214. 

Bii \rri-GuJ Au : special class of Gujars, 4S2. 

B(i vr-iu.i: liullilay, 51. 

B.i-vo Dv.n : Dr. 160 ; 180. 

Ibivvvis: e u-ie.lie-. or plays of common life, 
pi-rfornied bi Bh ivdyu', dt'sciiption of, 224— 
225. See Hleuayls. 

BiiwvNt: Lome godless of all Gurjjaras, 
originally .1 Gurjar woman, l-Mieame guardian 
luodier by her sclf-sacrihce, 501; image of. 
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XXXV., 272, 292, 363 i S'akti worshipped as, 

XXXV. 

BhayayXs : or Targ^lafs, performers oihhaDiis 
or comedies, streiiith and dUtribution, 207, 
222 ; accoaats of oingiti; app-*araac\ 222 ; two 
divisions as actors, compaiuea ov tolis ; yearly 
tour, performances at the tJinple 01 godde*,s 
Bah'icharaji, 223 aid note 1 ; Bhavdis, 
224-225 ; Gajai’ element traced in, 481 note 
4. 

Bhavishta Pitrana : 410 ; 532. See Parana. 

Bhavn^g-ar ; GoliU Rajput cliiefship, origin . 
of the H nise, 125-126. See Gohils. . 

Bhavsars: caUco-priiiters, class of craftsmen, \ 
orlcri’i; claim K'-hitri or Gurjjira ori'.da ; ! 
original Inime. Brij Mathura; move neats 
and settlement in ditferent parts ; divisions, 
177 ; calling as ca ico printers and dyers ; 
busy times, earnings ; religion, 178 ; customs, 1 
170. 

Bhensasdr : buffalo god, worship of, 375. 

Bhrroua: silver imago of, kept by Konknds, 
292. 

Bhicshttk ■ cleric, section of BfAhmans accord¬ 
ing to calling, privileges of, 2 and note 2. 
See B-'i-hmans, 

Bhildi Mata: godless, worshipped by Sindh- 
vis, Xxxvi., 347. 

Bhilodia : Chdva la Rajput estate, 124. 

B iilmIl : 453 note 1. See BhiLunal. 

BhIls: Early Trlb*, x.; strengtn anl distri- ; 
butioii, 2)d, 291; Riitory of origin, of I 
former rule, and power, 2)1-295 ; Gtijxr ele¬ 
ment in, 455, 497, 49); divisions; Itajput 
clan namt^s among, 295; Oiptaiu MelvilPs 
account .f Mo lisa Bhils, 295 n')te 1; \i<t of 
their subdivisions given by <Uif r.-nt authors, 
295 note 2; App>^'i/’U/f'e, 295*296; dcsTib- 1 
ed by Mr Pro-^cott, Bishop ileber, Major I 
LeGeyt, 296 notel; Honsef} 296; details j 
given by Major G, Fullj^mes of BhU hut, i 
20 J note 2 ; Bishop Heb r^s description of Bhll 
dwel'mgs, 296 imte 3 ; 2 >7 ;Mijor ; 

Fullja.lies’description of Bhil carts, 2 17 noti j 

1 ; Mij ir Le r«yt’s list of BlIiI’s cooking and ! 

drinking ve-s d<, 2 )7 note 2 , /)/•?><, 2p7 and ; 
note 4, 298; Bishop HebL*r\ de-iuription of 
their drO’^s, 2)7 note 3 ; 296-299 

and note 1 ; F od, 299-,30J; 0<"nptttin>i as 
peiaants, lab Hirers, w.it •hni^'U. 30); Maj t G. 
FuHjames’ 'letiiU of their tillage, 39) 110*^6 , 

2 ; Ch'irarf. .’,09 ; Mr. Prescott’s -in I Mr. , 
Fahirbhai’s npiaiou on Bhil trnthfnlnoss, , 
309 no.c ;3 ; tlnur <1 iring aggressi )ns, 390and 
note 4 ; ch ir icter of I5r )a''h BiiiK. of Rijp p’a • 
as d'‘“>crib‘d by Mr. Polh'xfoa ; their drunken¬ 
ness, )1 ; Ili-lipxj//, 3 >l-.j95 , J) ’ni worship, 
Sol and note 2; respect Misilman shrines, 
make ntf‘rings to M ;-,.ilindn s*iints, .3‘9l; 
reverence the moju ci lei BlF/i) au.l sweir 
by it, .3ul and imto 3 ; spirits ami ghosts 
the c lief ob]eets of their worship, 3ul and 
notes 4 and .5 ; cla-ses of men lield in special . 
reverence by—7?/^ 1 lats or Budi'dt, that is, ' 
devotees and t'xoivists, their incantition, i 
302 393 ; 307 and note 1 ; IFidN or D'loliSt \ 
minstrels, their duties, 392, 303-391 ; It ix> ih \ 
or priesta, their duties, 3U2, 301-305; animal j 


worship by, 305 ; 305-307 ; SoH, 

305 ; D'tsaru, Divdliy 306 ; sacrifices or 
jat-u-s, description of, 306-307; Customs, 
naini’isr, sliavincj, betruflial, 308; marriao-e, 
30i), 30S-.300 ; death, 300-310 ; Beliefs, witch- 
cr.ift ; evil eye, 303, 310-311 ; Community, 
oll-->12 ; ElucAion, 312. See Early Tribes. 

Bn[\i; SuLin,ii, called the Gujar in poems, 
43,5. 
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: holiday, observed by Vbghers, 


BntMN'ATH : shrine of, i.v, 

BHtsM.vL: capit.!! of great Gujir dynasty of 
.M'ir',v4r._4:'), 493,42.1; Pilo-mo-lo of Hiuea 
Tsian.;. 4/9 ; also called ShrimAl, 7-1 ; inscrip¬ 
tions, 59 note 1 ; powers of Gurjjara rulers 
of, 1:79, 4S0, temple to the ,Sim or Ja" Svdmi 
at, -1U9. 

Bhois ; Palanquin-bearers and Fishers, origin, 
divisions, apoearance, dr.-ss, means of 
lii'eUhood—FivAoiy, inodo of rishing, fish¬ 
ing u .-ts, £01-505; w iter-che^tnut cultiva¬ 
tion ■,iisl'inq^uiii-heariiiy ; religion : hoUdays, 
505, 519. 

Bijor: H ija of Miilwa, 4S5 note 7. 

BnojAKs: Brahna.is said to be 5Ivgasas, 440, 
5JO ; origin v! ly .Shriin.Ui Brdhmaus converted 
to Jain faith, 8. 

Biiomv.ar : Tuesday, 401. 

Bh )pat : .Mer. Pushkar Brahmans trace doaoent 
through, .500. 

Bnition: or IShrign, sage, father of goddess 
5IahVakshini, 9,'; fom ier of Broich, xi.; 
Bhargavs claim descent from,!, 7; umbar 
tree is be'i.-ved to le resting place of, 388. 
Bhraiutv.Ir: KrMay, 402. 

Hhkigu: see Bliragu. 

Bhctlo; Bliarivail hh iycii or holy man, 209. 
BnUMBH-Vi' I’anjah earth-brother, name under 
which stranger admitted to village commu¬ 
nity, lo2. 

BiHTi-.M\rA; gold-ss, originallv Chiran 
woman, si-tcr of llahuchma, becomes deoi, 
is w in-iiippeil at .-Vi'iiej. 21.', note 1. 

Bners; in ile-pirits. See Spl.-its. 

Bat'V.AS: spii'it-s.'arers, .'oe Spirits. 

Bioa ; ninie of Cha-igi/; Khlii’-, cia", 4.59. 
BiuncLPn : tribj^ of Himln Kush by, 481 notes 
2, 3 and 4. 

BiJMvitijis : or BijpanthU, Religious Sect, 
X.VXVI., .54 4. Se/; R ligious .Sects, 
BiJi'Avntis: see Bijuiirgis. 

B[LL-a"GisrRa ; see llundini-non.lh, 
lj;i,'S: of evchango. Sou Huudi. 

Bird : Dr., 478. 

Bir-Gcjara • sec Bid Gnjars, 

Blltrj; rit-'S, eei-ein lilies, and observances at 
a'nong B 5 H ; B'tnn f /?, 3 . Eh't- 

firis, 119. B/ii'i. RiJS; Brill nil K^h tt 
57 ; Bni'iiit i,is-, ',M ■. (tiliis, 1S5, Kuihi.i, 157- 
Kfiiitfii'iis, 187; Kii'imtlis, 0', 67; Kuti.,’ 
217; 191 ; Pafetoii, 17.3; JlijoH'n’ 

138 159; S/ir'irik^. 99-100; .V/,,,,,-. 2ul- 

Thoni,rM'J ,p,'t,ii4s,H). Set Cu,toms” ’ 

Blood ; luckine-js of, 517 notp 1, 

Boduax ; pLiee of idlgriniage, 12 n.ife 1 559 
Boror VS : Sunni, of Br.,vach a ad Surat, are'cul- 
tivators, lu2. 
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Boi-choth : dark fourth of Shrdvan, sacred 
to bull worship, 374-. See Bull. 

Book: worship, 82. See Vahi-pujan. 

Books t Accouut, size and form of, 8*2-83 ; 
six kinds of, (1) Cash-book or roj-mel, con¬ 
tents of; (2) Bill-Register or 
contents of, 83 ; (3) Journal or A'caro, 83, 
contents of, 8-4: (4) Ledger or Khdfa-vahi^ 
83, contents of, 84; (5) Acknowdedgment- 
book or Sdmddaskoti contents of, 83; 
(6) Interest-book or Vydj-vahi, 83, contents 
of, 84 ; other registers or nondhs kept by 1 
bankers, 88; native system of entering frac¬ 
tional parts of a rupee in, 83; special i 
method of calculating interest, 84-88; new ] 
6ooAr?, worship of, 82. See Vanids, I 

Borsad : town, in Kaira District, traditional . 

foundation of, 8 and note 1. I 

BoR?ADis: BrJhmans, cultivators, claim de- 1 
scent from Bhadrasiddha, 1, 3, 8 note 1, \ 
152 ; traditional origin of, S note I ; crushed i 
by siahmud Begada 8-9, j 

Borsabias : see Borsad.ts, i 

Botan : weaning, corresponding to Anna- ; 
prAshana, tenth Vtdic rite, 31 note 3, 35 ; ; 
rites, cereiTumies and ob'^ervances of, among ‘ 
Bhdtiihy 119 ; Brah ma'Kahcifrisy 57 ; IJrdh- 
wrtn?, 35 ; Kdyasths, 61,65; R<ijputSf 1±0. 
8 ee Customs. 

Braha>pati : caded Guruy teacher of gods, , 
402. See Jupiter. j 

BsahaspatvAb : Thursday, 402. i 

BraHii : object of worship, 322. ^ I 

Brahma ; God, first member of the Hindu . 
Trinity or xxxvi,; the creator, ^ 

called Prajapati, 531; 14; 15 note 1 ; mar- ; 
ried a Gujar girl called Gayatri, 490, 502 
and note 4 ; A'mil tree said to be wife of, 
382; Khdkharo tree said to be borne of, , 
384; temple to, in Fushkar, 490, 502 note 
4 ; at Angkor iu Cambodia, at Kolhdpur, 502 | 
note4;at Khed-Brahma, xxxv i,; bmhnuidevy ■. 
the disino Brahman, deity won-hipped iu 
Ajmer; shrines of, in many villages in 
estern India, 502 note 4. 

BRATiMA-K'-nATRis: gap between Brahmans 
and K>,liatn\ as tilled by, 4 41 ; class of writers, . 
65 ; history of their orl-rin, their arrival in ■ 
Gujarit, their settlement at Champaner and | 
Ahmcdabad, their migration to other parts of I 
India, descendants of original Ksbatri race, ; 
65 and imte 4, JO; appeontnre lan'jiuiyey . 
56 ; rcli(]i<in, 56-57: C’hliatlii wor¬ 

ship ; Botan ; Mudan ; dfikni ceninony ; 
Betrothals, o7 ; Maniage, dahutni presents, 
marriage rites and ceremonies, 5v59 ; 
Pregnanoy ; Death ; cleth-water or hijpdepdiii . 
ceremony, 59. 1 

Brahma ^ amprabava ; cult of Vaishnav creed, | 

533. See Vaishnav ^'ects. | 

Bbvjima V AivARTA PuHAN : 532. Pee Pnrans. | 
Brahmachari : ceremony and rites of making • 
a buy Brahmachari after thread-girding 
ceren'iony, 37-3S. See Girding ^BrAhmaiis). ; 

Brakmaorv : see Brahma, j 

BRAifMd(;HANTHl : Brahma’s knot. 37. | 

Brahmaoctta : astronomer (A.b. 6-iH). 488. | 

BkaumAns : India, the land of, 434 ; Qaud and 


Brdvid groups of; subdivisions of groups, 1 

and note 1; Admission of Foreigntrs into 

the class and rank of, 

(1) btfore Buddhist iimes, practice showing 
admission of individuals not pure Brah¬ 
mans; instances of individuals who passed 
as, who assumed and abandoned the pesition 
of, 434; marriages with women of any of 
the four castes allowed; intermarriages 
with snake people allowed; sons of such 
marriages and sons begotten indiscrimi¬ 
nately given rank of BrAhman, priest, or 
Bishi, 435 ; 

(*2) since Buddhist times, practice of marriage 
with women of lower classes still common, 
435 ; origin of marriage with local women, 
435 note 11 ; marriages of, with daughters 
of Kshatriyas allowed, 435 and note 10; 
instances of individuals raised to be, 436 
and note 1 ; admission of entire classes, 
examples not directly and directly con¬ 
nected with inrcals of northern con¬ 
querors, 436-441 ; established instances of 
outsiders being admitted to be BrAhitans, 

(i) priests of Babikas, 439, 

(ii) priests of Miblras or White Hijnas 
known as JIagba Brahmans, 439-440. 

Instances, of Brahmans whose origin 
traced to Brahmau-maker Parshuram, 
of made Brahmans, of classes which 
parsed as Brdhman-5, Akdlis, Sikhs or 
Immortals, 438; Bhdis\ Chdrans, 438; 
Chifpdr.anny 4h8, 439; Saiga 

BrAhmans, 439; 438 ; Kando^ 

lids, 440 note 6 ; Karkddes, 436, 438 ; 

438 and note 7 ; Fagars of 
Gujarat, 438 and note 9; ydnolc Putras, 
438; Bdlnvdhy 440; Saiva BrAhnians, 
438; Shentis or Sdrasvats'. 436, 438, 
439, 440 and note 5 ; Fulava Brahmans, 
4';6. 

Bosifiony poiver and injfuence of: admitted 
to he highest class in ludia during 
Buddhist period, 434 : their magical and 
astruloglcul skill ; their influence in 
Burma, Siam, and Cambodia, 437 and 
notes 2 to 7; Buddhist definition of 
BrAhmans, Yudhi-thira’s test of BrAh- 
mans, 437 ; their position affected by 

(1) priests and medieiue-men of new¬ 
comers admitted as BrAhmans, 436, 
43S; 

(2) newcomers adopting as their teachers 
and priests local tribes or families who 
were not Brahmans, 437, 440 ; 

(3j newcomers in their wanlerings 
thr<nigh India carrying with them 
largo bodies of BrAhmans, 437,410-441. 

Rivalrt/ o'dh Baddh'-^ini contest for foreign 
proselytes, 433, 417. 

Quj.iruf : three groups of, Farly, Middle, 
and Modern ; Farly group, mostly pre- 
ArMin tribes made Brahmans by early 
Hindu heroes and demigods, 1 and mote 2 ; 
some seem to have come to Gujarat from 
Dakhan, 1, 2; Middle group, mostly 
immigrants from Upper India, MArwar, 
and RajputAna ; Modern group, mostly 
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immigrants since the time of iHvisalm^ln 
rule, chiefly MarMa Brahmans, xi.; 2; 
Settlement of groups, 1-2 j Bivtswnsy 
names, strength, and distribution of leading 
divisions, 2-3 ; dUi^ions eat together but 
do not intermarry, 2 j sections of hktk^huk 
or cleric and gn'kiasth or laymen in a 
dividon, chief differences of sections, 2 
and note 2 ; gotrns or family stock in a 
division, 2 ; account of the leading fifty- 
four divisions, 4-21 j Appearance -y Ifress; \ 
Ornaments ; Food ; 21 ; Occupation of . 
Secu'ar classes; of lieUgious classes, | 
22—Gbamot or gors, 22, 23-24 ; FnrAnis or | 
readers of holy books, 22, 24-25; llardas | 
or preachers, 25-20; 22, 20-27; i 

Joshis or astrologers, 22, 27-2^; Pujaris i 
or temple niimstrauts, 22 ; Pilgiim^s 
Priest, 28 ; Tirthvi'da or Patlu r’s Pric:^t, 20 ; 
Beggars, 29'30 ; Honsc Coii(hto>ny \ 

30; Itehgiouy —followo-s <4 Shiv ; wor-liip j 
of household gods; perfcnnance of sandhnn ' 
or twilight praver ; gdgafri or snn-lumu ; | 
religious truiiiing 3’ ; six duties of Bi^ih* , 
mans enj'ined by ShAstras, 22 ; Cuifvms, ' 
Vedio purifving rites, .31 and note 3: (1) ' 
Fdlharh or Cxuaiu-binding cerenvny 
performed in tbo tifrh imuith ot first 
pregnaricy, 31-32 ; <'2; Siuianta or Hair- . 
dividing coiniiii n’y known as Kkoto- ♦ 
hhar \)0 or Lap-flbing p.ifoimed betvvven | 
sixth and eighth month of first preg- ■ 
nancy; rites, cereniordes. and ohscrvaiices I 
of; performance of Q-arbkddh tna or > 
Foetus-laying rite, of Pumt^uvana or Male- ; 
making rite, of Anavalohh'ina or Long¬ 
ing-Soothing rite called Q-arlharak- 
shana or \Vomb-gua»'dir)g, 32; of S'lman' 
tonnagann or Hair-parting rite ; (3) Bn-thy 
First coTifinemcnt; preparations for deli¬ 
very ; the cliikl born ; obsM’vv.uces during \ 
first ten days after deliv‘'ry, .33; Jjtf-img \ 
Worship calloil Suc/shthi-Vui^n on sixih 
niLdit after birth, comnnui belief about 
Vidhatd writing on child’s hrow tlie cliitf 
events of it- lon.iiig life, .33-3J; (1; ! 
Xsaniiivj <u' '//</, rite- in, 31-3.') ; , 

(o) Lofiin Wea'dng; f»b if‘-ud-Nlj:iviii'^^ | 
or rhnal, .35 ; (7) Cgada'iana or Tbrcad- 
girdiiur. Intkv dav for gliding the bov ; ^ 
preparations for girding uay ; rii'c-jmund- j 
ing or ghann ccicmof.y ]>orfuniiancc ' 
of religious eereinonie- during girding I 
rite, ‘Woisbip of or family gi-dde-.s, 

3G ; jiitii\'!I ,)><! or l)i[’t!i rile, name-giving 
rite, nishkcamnna or going out ceroni(»ny, 
ear-slittiiig eeiciiMJiiy, ininiiDi'H.'^iiautt or i 
feeding cor^^muiiy, cercinoru f.>r as- , 
ceitainiiig callifig ( r ] rofe—ion, ceremony I 
of tonsure an 1 thread g ialing, 37 ; I 
ceremonv oi rite of making a boy a 
JjI'dhu'Ochn I’}. ,37-3''; sunm viirtan-t or j 

water-iionring rite, 3''; pr>'c.-sion, 3S-3P; j 
(S) Vni'iha or Marria^*’, iinjicrtan. o of I 
■marMa-f t') tlii‘ Bralimuns, noU-1 ; | 

niariitigcablij age id gills, choieo of ' 
husband, form of marnagL-, .3‘>; Dovvrv, I 
39 - 40 ; Betrothal ; marriage day, 40; ' 


preparations, 40-41 j rice-pounding cere¬ 
mony, luiiior ceremonies in coimectiou 
with marriage rite, Varsoddhdra worship, 
Mntrika instilling, 41; Ahhyadhika 
Shrdddka 41-42; ceremony of Vkardi 
notarvt or Dunghill-asking, 42; ceremony 
of Q-rahashdnti or Planet-sootbiug, 42-43 ; 
Procession, 43 ; minor observances before 
marriage service, 43-44; marriage service, 
44-45; after-rites and observances, 45-47 ; 
(9; Death or funeral ceremonies, called 
svarrjdrohana, dving person, dead b( dy, 
funeral cliige, bieast-beating, 47 ; bier, 
funeral party, pvve, rtligious part of 
eereiiioiiies befc*re dead body is burnt, 
burning of dtad body, 4S; after-iites; 
furitral rites of a 8anva5i, 49 ; the widow; 
mourning ; SJrrdddha or nicinonal rites ; 
s*lia giving on the twelfth day after 
death, object of, 50-.51 ; tom/nunitg i 
Vrespect'i -y Fducatlon, 5 ’ ; 

Southern Brdhman h \ Tehing, .51 ; Dakhani, 
names, strcimth and d stributicn of 51-52 ; 
language, foo(1, feast and ilinner service, 
52; die^s, ornaments, 53 ; customs; 
worship of goddess Gauri ; kalud-kanhu 
pre'-ents, 53 54. 

Bbahman-Vania : upper class of Vjllvaran 
peojde ««') calk'd, xiv, 

Beeast-beati.su : by women, at death, among 
Th'iihiiians, 47; Brohma-KshatrlSy 59; 
Kanhi-’, 302, 

Bp.iijrrE-ra rr dkp.s : famon« Khdrvils of Rander 
and Bhim})ore as, 519, 521, 

Biirj MAxnt'Ei: 177, 

Beoacu : city, founded by and hermitage of 
Kbhi Bluigu, xi , 7 i Gurjjara dynasty esta- 
bii->hcd at, xii., 479. 

: ninth incarnation of Vishnu, 519. 

BrPDHiSM : period of its rivalry with Bnlhma- 
nisin, 433. 117; adrui',>iou to Buddhist order 
first coTifuiod tn Brahmans and K^lntnyas, 
431 ; no dilli'-ulty to .•'dmit forMgiifrs to 
tht: h'ghe^t plaeu in the f'i'der, 4.33, 447 

and note 7 : foreoau roufjreiors converted to, 
4t3'.b -4t>, 449; KaniNbKa. gn at reviver of 
BiidilhiMM, 412, 115 iK'U' O’ fm(iguer>’ part 
in -preail of, 145 note 5 ; f, r«'igu converts 
who claimed a share of Buudh.Ps rilics, 
4 Bi note 1: Mihii.ikula s detcmnnaliori to 
stamp It out, 1S7 ; it'^ decline (m vontli and 
eighth centurv), 449 note 2 ; the Buddhist as 
a ningt<ua!i, 137 note 0 

Bui 1 ALO : off. ting-, of. in ole to goddesses, by 
Bhil wom^ui <luring famiiie, ; worship of, 
as the imag«‘ of Bhensasur, 375. 

Borii.iR: Dr.. 451 notr 9; 470 note G; 400 
notes 9, 10; 499 m4e 3 ; 500 rndcG; 501 
note 1. 

Bi ii.iu.Hs : Gui'jjiras as, 499 ; ,".u2 note 4. 

Btrir.nix.is: SlmUak’^ ibdl gious, Ajid^fnrds or 
inoii.istciies, Dehrd^ f;r temples, description 
of dihrdsy 110-113, of npdsixrdiiy 113, 8ee 
Shruvak's, 

Buj : called Xandi, carrier of f^hiv, ludd 
sacreil, days sacred for worship of, rites of 
worship ou Bul-choth, 371-375. 
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BtriiDKAS: Un-Indian Buddhi-st converts, claim 
Biiddba^s relics, 446 note 1. 

Burhanpitr : place of pilgrimage, 169, 170, 
Bce.ma : Bnlinnanic intiiiciice in, 437. 

Bl'ssie : Vasi or settler, a slave, 454 note 1. 

C alculation : mental, system of, used by 
native bankers, 80. See Banker. 

Callings : see Occupation. 

CAiiBODiA : Braliinan influence in, 437; 
Brahman and Buddhist details introduced 
into the literature and arehitectuxe of, 441. 
Caaiel : she, called MoAa MeH or Mother, is 
never ridden, 377. 

Caaipbell : Sir George, 55 note 4; 60 note 1. 
Cad ceeemony ; performed in epi<lomic 
scaring, details of, part played by an exorcist 
in, 414 - 415. See Epidemic (Scaring). 
Cash-Book : an account book, 83, ^-ee Rojmel. 
CA^PIAN ; gates, three sets of, names of, 473. 
note 4. 

Caste : distinguished from a ti’ibe, 4G5 ; Vena 
causing confusion of, 434 note 0 ; Kanishka 
and S'akas did away with, 443 note 1; number 
of, in Gujarat l*ro\ ince, xii, j fornntion of, 
xiii.-xiv, 5 social rank. xiv. Eutertaiumeuts, 
xxv.*x.xix, .See Entertainments. 

Cat : beliefs about; use of its dune: in driving 
away evil spirits ; witches appOvW in the form 
of; beliefs about the sight of, 377. 
Caitle-pox: plague, its goddess; quieting 
ceremony of, details of, 37- See Small-pox. 
Census : details, total population (a.o. ISlJl- 
ll-tJl}, vii -ix. ; religions sect-* (a.d. 1872), 530- 
531 ; chief divi&i'ius cf classes, strongth and 
distribution (a. d. 1801), of B irds and Actors, 
Chanm:^, G-'tndhr(fBhavd’idsy 
Tnn’s, 2u7 ; Z] C/v///smew, 177 ; 

Depressed dashes, Bhaaijvi't, Dhidds, Q-dru^ 
Was’, Khufpdi^^ SnitlhvdSy 331 •; Early Tribes, 
BhifSf Chodhras, Dhii'idid<, Dii^dd'i, G-dmldf) 
Koiikwi.'i, yd/kSy Tdrlis, 200 ; popula¬ 

tion (A.i>. ISSl cell'll'), 4’'l; llerJsnieii, 
Adur’i, Bh'trvdiU, B’Oidrh^ 261; 

llu-bandinen, Kuuhis, OA/Z/x, 

Piifelids. Ad'jarSf Safhii(t\hr 153; KdfhiSy 
252 ; Koh's, 2.37 ; Per'.mal Servants, J)//obis’, 
J£'r/<ii,is, AVi/7rds 228 ; H'rjpufs, strength, 
tdiief-'liips, 123 : Trailers, Vdnnhy BhansdliSy 
Bhdtid'^, Lnfidiids, 09; Writers, Brahma- 
Ksh'ttrh^ K'li/fi'sth'^y BrahkHSi 55, 

Chaim'iivt : dadeja Ilajput chicfdiip, 126. 
ChAGAvlvl: Cbi jurat name, tluMvord Chajhhi 
scans to nuiiaui in, 484 note 1. See 
Cltajli in. 

C'h.\<.i[\n : originally meaning white, the name 
may ['erha]N lie.'line ii'. )'^3 ; tlie 
ui'i'd rminiii' in the Gujarat name ClMgaiiI.il, 
dSfimtel, 

Ch\kavae: tril )0 of Kaj]>uts, Mu-almiu 
ju'l'oner' of war cui’ollcd among, bv Muhii’aja 
II., 4tt, 

Cll VMPA : see Chaika. 

Cli IMP v\i !; : s«‘e Cliapaner. 

Cn \MP \.v A IS : Marw.ir chiof-. claim to be, 4SS. 
I’ltVMPO : saered tri'o, uor-^hip of, 3S3. 

Cii VMUNi) A ; or Chamund. in Manvdr. 

wwl., 16, 136, 2'M. /'uo'v, 187. , 
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I Chani> : Cbohan bard, 484, 486 note 8. 

I CuANDAN : tree, is held sacred, 384. 
ChakdXvat-Bads : Rajputs, said to be Gurj- 
jams, 405. 

ChandelaS : division of Gujars, 487. 

CuANDi: goddess, xxxv,, 43S. 

ChANDipath ; Sanskrit work containing pray¬ 
ers to goddess Chandi, 138 ; 532. 

Chandod Kantali ; place of pilgrimage, 28, 
549. 

Chandea : planet, 392. See Planet, Moon. 
CHANDHAOurTA : II. (AD. 396-415), defeat of 
stranger leaders by, 444, 448, 453 ; power of 
the Kushans broken by, 491. 

CHANDEAii.vTTLi; moou-crowned or Shiv, 397. 
Chandeasex : Kshatriya king of Oudh, 
Kayasth Prabhus claim descent from, 68. 
Chandravansa : clan, started by Vaebba, 450. 
Chandrayan: a moon-vow, details of, 400. 
See Planet, Moon. 

Chanoizkhan ; 458 ; raised the name of 
Bida, his own clan or stock, to the highest 
rank, 459; his wise policy towards the con¬ 
quered in Central Asia, 460. 

Chapa : Chaura, leading Gujar stock name, 
459, 479 ; Sanskritised into Chapotkata, 488, 
489. See Chavadas. 

Chapa : Champa, companion of A’anrAja (a.d. 
720 • 7S0), 4SS note 5 ; founder of Cndpaner, 
294 note 4; 455 note 1; 488; by one 
account was a Bbil, by another^ account a 
Vdnia, 294 note 4, 455 note 1, 488 note 5. 
Chapadias: name of Chorvad ShrAvaks, 4S8. 
Chapanie : Champaner, in Central Gujarat, 
called after ChApa its founder, 455 note 1, 
488; settlement of Brahma-KshatrU at, 
capture of, by ^labmud Begada (a,d. 14S4), 
55; scat of a Bbil dynasty, 294 ; dynastic 
seat, ix. 

Chapas: see ChAvadds. 

Chapotk\ta : Sanskritised form of the stock 
name Ch Ipa or CliAvada, meaning Strongbow, 
454 ; 480; 485 note 9; 4SS ; 489 note 2; 
497 ; 499. See ChAvadds. 

CnAR\CTEa: BhUsy 300- 301; Brahma- 
A's'/nf/rfi', 57 ; BruhnX'in.^, 30 ; Chdrans. 216; 
Crt'tjtsmf'n, D.xrjis, ISO; Ghuichi<, 182; 
(^olas, 18 4 - 185 ; Kanslrds, 187; Kluitris, 
189 ; Mochis, 193 ; Sonis, 199 ; Suthars, 205 • 
Dhohhy 229 ; Edrhf Trihe^, Bhds, 300 - 3ul ; 
CIiodhrAs, 313 ; DuldAs, 317 ; NAikdas, 326 ; 
UojtfmXy 230; ihrdsmPHy Ahirs, 206; 
BharwAds, 26S ; RabAi’is, 288 ; Hiisbandtnr-ny 
15.3, 155, 172 ; Kii^hts^ 257 ; Kdy<i.<fh‘i, 61 ; 
K/iifvdSy 234, 235: KoH'-y 246- 217 ; 

133 ; .S'/, ,-ff 99 : Vdnui^, INIc'hri, 
7i>-77 ; aphorlsui'j about, 76 iiuto-s 1 and 2, 
77 iiote-^ 1 and 2. 

CHARANAiiuir ; lU'qis of Imlv water, 94. 
CuAUANS; cU'S of Bards and Actors, strength 
an«l dif^tributioii, 2L)7, 21 4 ; Orijiii, diifcreut 
account' "f, created by Shiv, were Mipcr- 
hunuiu spiric-bciugs settled on earth, bardic 
account, 214 ami note 1, 215 ; facts show¬ 
ing that thc\ wore <louke\ grazAers; some 
of tliem pa"cd as BrAhniaus, 215 ; 43s; 
traces of (bijar elcuiout in, 488 and note 
2.499 ; Division^y four sections of, 215; 
appearance ; language ; house; food ; drc'S • 
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ornaments, 21G ; condition, 21G, 2‘20 j CaUi,ig^ 
as bards, 217 j holders of large grants of land 
and villages, 217 note 1 ; as husbau«lincii, 
217; as beggar^ receh iag pre^scnts at feasts 
and marriages, instances of the extravagance | 
of their demands and violence in enforcing ' 
them, 217 and note 2 ; as gi’azii.rs, cattle-sclb-rs, \ 
pack-carriers ; their self-sacritice as guards or 
to travellers and goods, 217 and note i 
3 ; as security, 217 ; as cuurt-poet'*^ 210 ; 
Trd'ja or self-sacrifice of, 21S and note I ; 
Mr. Ovaus’details of a case of '^elf•sae^ifice, 
(a.d. 1820), 218 and note 2; Charan 

women are supposed to ha\e supernatural 
power ; instances of Charan wouien's suindes j 
popular goddesses of north Clujarat believed 
to be the spirits of Clulran women, 21G and 
note 1 ; dread of Charan gho-t, 21S-210; 
Jielif/ion, devotees of goddessts, their chief 
places of pilgrimage, pocts and holy men 
among, 22o ; 22u * 222. 

Charcoal: live, is U'^ied in purification, 3o0; 
in cases of wdtchcraft, in cattle-plague 3o7. 

Charms : as safeguards against spirit attacks, 
420. 

Charotar : tract, Kunbls’ pleasant land, ix,, 
155 and note 1. 

CHAEiTRHAESHAyA J minor ceremony during 
marriage rite=, 45. 

CitAS: bird, worship of, J57; 382, .Sec 
Kingfisher. 

CHAT^RHA^• : four-handed, Choh-iu supposed 
to be, 483. 

CiiAUL ; head-shaving. Sec ^fudan. 

Chaulukya : or Chalukya, 455 and note 7, 
48G, 501. See Solanki. 

Chacra leading Garjar stock name, 4.59. 

Chauras ; ChavmU®, oiigin “f the name, 45S ; 
Kaclih, claim to be Agulkulas, 485 ni>te 8 ; 
their rule, 489 and note 1. "ic Cluvvadus. 

ChavadAs ; ruling Rajput tribe, ISO ; founders 
of AnaliUavada (a.d. 7 1G) ; tmci. I'Td-. **1 (diju- 
rfit ; their present chuf-iliips; their former 
rule ; thtrir present cnnditiuii. 124 ; of 

their Qurjj/rvrr ori'jm, 488-450 ; • tin r narm 
of—Chapa-i, Chauras, 4^8; Cluipa, C’hanr.i, 
ChA\da, a hading Gurjar'tneK-iiame, 451, • 
459, 4S9 ; C'luiputkata nieaning Stmnghow, 
Sanskritised f( rin of Ahn'pa or Cliflvdii, 1,51, 
480, 188 ; bardic date^ of Chaura si Itlemeiit;^ , 
at different places eiaifirmed, 470, 4SS, 
traces of their rule in Raj])ntana, in Mfiiuar. 
in Kaehh ; tni'^es of^ rei-aiu in the naiee 
Cljiip idia-; Chtifwad, 15-^ ; ltin en credit of 
introducing the name Gujar.'it; rhiiiii the 
redit of fonuing fi. I'O; f-th. r 
of Gurjjara urigin ; chiefs of K Uliiaw ir ' 
of tlie M'V'Uith and eiuhlii <-cntuii'--i w.ir 
Giirjjaras of the C'h ipu tumih , 47.1, Cli.gx a- 
das of north (lujaidt were Gur}]aiM->, !S0 
note 4 ; C'lia\a<las or Cliapa' a ijr.mch of th • 
Gurjjaras a-, the centre ol power at Aiialii- 
hiwidu, 480; a Giirjjara king of Rhinmdl 
(a.d. 028) ".lid to belong to the 8ri C‘h«4i*a 
dynasty, 4S8 and note 3. 

Checiii ; branch of Gujars in Vnnjjih Gnja- 
^ nit ; chief brau.-li of, at Ihulikar, 489-11)0. 
Chestnuts: water, food plant, 505. 

See Bhois. 


Chettl : nearAIIh^g-, ChitpAvan’s head-quar¬ 
ters, 4.39 1 beautiful white people of, 493 
note 2. 

ChuAI)! Xom I Mace-nhith, speci.il festital day 
on daik ninth of 8hravan, s.u-red to Zahir 
Pin 33*> an i note 1 ; or.gin, observances and 
procc-dot), 524-.52.5, 

CiiUATHi PujA-V ; or 8hashthi Pujan, See Des¬ 
tiny Wofsllip. 

CiiHii'A": calenders, subdivi^iuu of Bhlvsirs, 
\ aUhii ivs in religion, 179. 

CHnoTA-UDLUHR: Cbohaii Rajput thief ship, 
125. 

CuicKEX-POX : 3GS, 372. See Atdihahda. 

CnihFSHirs: Rijput, 123. 

CiiiiiA-' : memorial stones, 3G3. See Stone 
Worship. 

CfliTARAS : -ection of Modiis, 19 4 

C'niTA> : Chohan Meis convirted to Islam, 493. 

Chi I OR : defence of, agairwt Arabs, 4SG, 494 ; 
capture of. hy Bappa, 40 4 note 3 j Bappa 
f»»uiided a kiugdoin at, 495 note 3. 

C’HXrp.ivAXS ; Maratha Brahmaiic, 51 ; are said 
to be off-pring of siiijiwreeked strangers 
whom Paradmram jnirified with fire, 4lG; 
4.18; 449; 4iG ; >aid to be Persian rriests, 
439. 

CiiiTRAGrpTA : registrar to Dhariraraja, judge 
of tlie d»ail, «aid to be founder of Kavasths, 
GU and note 2, G7. 

CiiirnoD : town in Rajputdna, 70. 

Chitrohv : ydg'/r B/'d/imu/is, 13, 15, 

7 JMeshri, 70, 

CiJOnuH.is: Kaily tribe, x. ; strength and 
dUtriiuuion, 290, 312; chief subdivisions, 
objects of Worship; ciutoms, 3j2-3]3 ; 
husbandmen. 152. 

CiiohXns: ruling Rajput tribe, nqirosenta- 
lives of the Imperial family of Dihli (a.D. 
1191) ; present possessions, 12.5 ; oV'/Ufj 
tribe of Agniknlas le-born in Aim Hre pit to 
help Bridiinan^, 483, 4^i;t]a(L'i. 4^3-181; 
teriitory given t-n U9 note 3. I : ( hohaii 
tr« e, 48G n<'te 5 ; said to be \ isiuiu-forinid, 
419 noU* ; sa’d to he cieatotl h\ BiMh.o.i 
41M t AsiCpmana the guaidiau of,'481 and 
noto 7. See .\gnikula->. 

Ch'ivinas : Br.dimanK, 9. 

CiiuiSTivx : ell meiit in Huijahoide, 47C and 
note 3. 

CiiUDA: .JliAlu R;i jpnt t hicf^liip, 127. 

C’fiL jiAKARM A : t''pknot rite, a Vcdlc rite, 31 
nt>te 3. S. .• Miidan. 

C'liri-A^wi V3 : U-iipiit-, ju- bahlv of 'i'nrk 
oitgin,l2.5, 1 Id note 1 j tin ii l;i^t< ry ; their 
]>re-.< nt Condition, 12.5. 

(, u i N\Ai.iv\8’ division of Koli'j, 239, Sec 
KoHm 

C*L\?f; tith ^ among lihdfiih, 117 note 
G; naiiH-- annmg Kuthitwjir 2()7, 

A'njana Kanhis, li‘.3, 17-*, l{<i jpuf^ 

12 1 note 1 j or stock element-, in the tribe, 459, 

<’L(«’k : water. See (diadi, 

ConuA : worship. 15 4;, 172 j 220; 288 ; 379- 
3So See SiTjt* lit. 

Cock . larGer of goddess BehecharAji, wor¬ 
ship of, 38u-3^1. 

CuCOAXUT : favourite offering to goddeise? 
385. See Nalieri, Day: s(( pul, 
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Coffee : favoarite dnnk among Musalmdns, 
xxxiv. See Stimulants. 

Comet : cal!o-l Ketv, his fr'endly and un¬ 
friendly intiiience, 405. See Planet. 
CoMMrNiTV : '2\A:Bhataiids^ 2*25; 

BrdhmaiUi 51 ; Cr'iffsnien^ Bhdvsiirs, 179 ; | 
Chiiipas, 17^ ; Darjis, 1?1 ; Ghinchis, 183 ; j 
Golds, 180 ; Kddiya^, 180 j Kansar.is, 18S ; ' 
Khatris 18!); Kumbb^rs, I90j Lnhafrs, ! 
1 j 2; ^loi'his, 195 ; Salats, 197 ; S-mis, 201 ; ; 
Siuhars, 2o0 ; Chni'aa'i, 221 ; Dt'pressed ■ 
eA(6i-e5, 534 ; Bhau:_diG, 338; Dhedis, 344; ! 
Garndas, 345; Kiialpds, 346; Tihohia, 230; . 
Eo-ln T, //i-., 21.3; Bhils, 311-312 ; ChodhMs, i 
313; Dhundits, 316; Dubl^s, 318; Katho- ' 
dlls, 320; Koliilias, 321 ; Kanknds, 322; ; 

324 ; Xaiks, 325 ; Xailvd.i?, 32S ; 
Varlis, 329 ; Ihijunis^ 234 ; Herdsmeiiy A'hir?, , 
260; Bharvads, 2S.j ; Kibdris, 2S9 ; Hus- | 
hhi'hn-iij Kachhids, 154; Kanbis, 103; i 
Sugars, 175 ; Sdtlivara^, 170; K'n/asthst 
G7, \ Fat'd tfd^, oO'^ ; 

151; 509 ; Ttn'ts^ 2‘2' Vd[,dn'i^, , 

518 ; i'dfiids, iloshri, 95-96, Shravak, i05, ! 
Condition : Bhitfidu, IIS; Bhdt^y 209; Brahma' ' 
Ksha^rh, 57 ; Brdloiidns } 30; ChdranSy 
22J; -ilaJd'iiSi 233 ; Kanbi^', 15C ; Kdlkts, 257; ■ 
iCtdis, 217 ; 104 ; Itajpfts, 134. j 

Confinement : wonnu's first, Brdhniiins, i 
33; UoUis, 185; Kanhis, 157, lt>l ; Kan- j 
sards, 1S7 ; Kdj/asfbs, 61> 07 ; Koh-Sy 247 ; , 
I'.'l; Fateluhj I7di Bajpufs, 133; ; 
J^dnid<, 89. 94. i 

CoNsOMPTiov: Ksha^a, causes and cure of, : 
305. >ee Disease. 

Cow; is Ul’UI to boa representative of Kdm- ■ 
daj;hd the heavenly cow ; KapHddhemiy ; 
blaek cow with a calf, is particularly sacred ; 
tail, mouth, and haunches are held sacred 
})art--3 of: Panch'javj'i or tive cow-gifts, , 
thoir usp in reluions eeremotues, sip of her 
urine taken by ))i"U^ Hindus, uses of her 
dunj:, 372 ; or cowilting-adi : ocea- 

sbiii-. and coreiiiony *4 (j<n>ddn or gift of a 
co-.v ; btli' f-! a’uo'iu' 'lilTor' Ut elU'S^-s ; idijecL 
of marrying Ijlaek heifer with bla ‘k bull e.ilf ; 
diy -a Ted tor her ■worship, 373; Qf.ttrat 
ceremony, 373-374 ; worship nf, in Shravan 
month, 37 f ; bv dilf»Tout elas^es, 137, 154, j 
157, 173, 175, i8o, 187, 220,217. 

Ckaftsmen : uain.-s, strength and distribution, i 
177 ; aceeuuts of the sixteen main cla-.-.e-., ' 
l77-20ii; f>'rei‘.:n element traced lu some t)f ' 
tht> elasries, 45.1. 451 and note \, t9.>. 

Ciioi’S' perfovmanee of Cert.iiu riu-s f.»r the 
Bifety of, 157 ; te-.ts to bud out f.iiluie or 
tliriving <d\ 351 ; f->r. casts, 35'', 399. 

Cmov ; belief'382. ! 

(b'<n\i»o: held sarrnb object of wor-hip by 
womi'U and gii K, 3Sl, 

CtninvAroU': see Hii'bamlmen. 

CCMiNE : Mr. A., 49^ note 1. 

Cosxjnmuvm; Gem ril, Ibl and notes 2 and 
3; 117 n"t.‘ 1 ; 2115 note 2; 112; 470 ami 

notes .■), »*»; 171 and not.' I and 2 ; 171 n *tc 
4 ; 178 notes S. 11 ; ; 482 note*' 3, 6 ; 

495 note 3 ; 496 ; l'.*7 note I ; Ool note 3, 


CcpiB : god. 8ee lladan* 

CrsTOMs : Bharvdds, 269 ; Bhdtidsy 119-121; 
BhdtSy 213-214; B^uivdpds, 223 ; Brdh~ 
tTnitnSy 31-5)); BraJinia-KshatriSy 57-59; 
Chaniiuty 220-221 ; CraffsnieUy Bhdvsars, 
178; Darjis, 181; Ghunchis, 183 ; Golds; 
185-186 ; Kansaras, 187-188 ; Lubdrs; 

191-192 ; .Mochis, 194-195 ; Salats, 196-197 ; 
Sonis, 201-202 ; Depressed Classes, 333-334 ; 
BhungUs, 336-338; Dhedds, 342-343 ; 

Garudis, 345 ; tUvalias, 508 ; Thoris, 509 ; 
Vdgliris, 51J-.518 ; Early TrihtSy Baiduia ; 
503-504 ; BhiU, 3US-311 ; Chodhras, 313 ; 
Dlimulias, 311-315 ; Dublds, 317-318 ; 

Gamits, 319 ; Kathodias, 320 ; Kolgas, 321 ; 
Ki.ukuus, 322 ; Hdugs, 323 ; Xaifcdas, 327 ; 
4 drlis;, 329 ; \ itoUas, 330 Hajdms, 

253-234 ; Hashundmeny Kachhus, 164; 
Kaubis, 157-163 ; A'n jana, 163; Kadvd, 165 ; 
^latia, ljO-171 ; Patelias, 173-174 ; Sdgara, 
174-175 ; Sathvavas, 176 ; Kdihis, 257 ; 

Bhatnacrra, 67-68 ; Mathur, 64-66 ; 
4 aluiik, 61-64 ; Kohsy 24)-25l; Hdrwdris, 
104-105; Rahdris^ 289; 138-151 ; 

S'irdxaks, 99-102 ; Cdnids, 89-95. 

Betrothals : details of rites and ceremonies 
observed in, among Brahmans, 40 ; 
Rajputs, 111-142 ; Vanias, 89-90- 
Birfh : details of ceremonies and observ¬ 
ances at, among, Brahma-Kshatris, 57 j 
Brahmans, 3-3 ; Kanbis, 157 ; Kolis, 247 ; 
Rajputs, 13S J Vduias, S9. 

B'>fad ; or wu.ming. that is first feeding, 
rites observed in, among Brahma-Kshatris, 
57 ; Brahmans, 35 ; Kdyasths, 61 j Raj¬ 
puts, 140, 

Death I or .ytvir'/dro/mna, details of funeral 
ecremomes among, Brahmans, 47-51; 
Kanbis, 161-163; Rajputs, 148-151 ; 
Vaniafs, 04-95. 

Disfha/ ]yor^hip *. details of worship among, 
Biiatid-^. 110; Brahmans, 33-34 ; Kanbis, 
l.")7 I K.iva'ths, 61,; KoUs, 248 ; Rajputs, 
130 ; Vahids, 50. 

Marrlayo: or vitdha, cereraonies and 
ob'prv.vuee-; in, among, Bharvads, 270-285 ; 
Bbild, 308 : llrdhinaii’i, 30.17 ) Kaiibis, 
15'>-161, 165; K'^Us, 24S-250 ; Rajputs, 
] 41-117 ; Vanuis. 90-03. 

3diid(tri or Head-Shaving : details of rites 
in, aunmg, Brifhmans, 35 ; Rajputs, 140 ; 
y<ti7iiny : or Xam^arma, details of rites and 
ceromnuics observed in, among, Brahmans, 
34-35 ; Rajputs, 139 ; 

Prerjnanci/: details of ceremonies performed 
im among, Br.ihman', 31-33 ; Kanbis, 161 ; 
Rajput', 147-143 ; Vania.'i, 03-0 4. 
'Zhrrad’Q-irdmg : detail-, of ceremonies 
performed in, among. Brahma-K'batris, 
57 • BrdUmaus ; 36-39 ; Rajputs, 141. 

OvbHIS ; Rajputs, poa^iint proprietors. 120, 
r)Viii3T\N : Gujarat Br.dimaus moiiii<med iii,43S. 
Jlvov H\ri ; vi'll of, at Abmedab-Ad, I’hA, 
Daddv: III,, Gurjjara raised to be Kshatriya, 
U9;479; 489 ;'l's6. 

Dadu.Vli.v : Sl-'‘diya chiefdup, 129. 
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Dadhich : Kisbij son of Bralimd, Sdrasvats 
claim descent from, IS note 2; Dadhicli 
Brahmans tike name from, 0. 

Badhic'iis : Brahmans, thfir original stock, th 

Dadfpanthis : Religion^ Sect, xxxvi.,. 5i8. 8 ee 
Religious SectSi 

Baerds : south Kiuara tribe resembliug 
Gujarat DhedAs, 333 note 1. 

Dag-aoa Choth : 39^. See Gaue^h Chatm-thi. 

DAnfAVi: present' among Biahma-Kshatri». 

Daily Life : T'lWii^pt-ople, xix. - wi., 

jroueii, xxi.: Rural populatiun, _l/e/F Wonien^ 
xxii. ; 13 1-13-j j VanidSy 6S. 

Dauxas i Rajputs, 125. 

DakeX'^ : sec Witches. 

Dakhani: Brahmans, called IMaratha or Ma- 
haia'ihtra Brahmans, chief class.C", atrength 
and distribution, 2, 51 j language, food, 
divs", faith, custoiua, 52 - 54« See Brahman^. 

DiKOR : place of pilgrimatro, 2S j 110; 157 5 
lOi; 173 : 175225 ; 247 ; 333; 330; 341; 
347; 549 ; temple of Krishna, 10 ; arrange* 
ments for ]ulgrlmsj 28. 

DakshA: fathei-in-law of Shiv, represented 
with a goat's head, 377. 

D.\lvvi)TS: Koli^. Sec Kolis. 

DAiTAYAyir: queen-coiuortof Nairaja, 8 note 1* 

DaMod.Ar : reservoir, 9. 

Dandis : lU’ Sanyasis, order of Shaiv ascetics, 
appearance, daily life, philosophic tenets, 
612-543. Sec >ha'iV';. 

Dangi ; Kanhi's. See Kanbi>. 

Dan'GS : low class Rajput-. 123. 

DA^’TA : Parmar chuLhip, 127* 

Daebar ; mansion of a Thakor, description of, 
130.131. 

DarbhA : grass, also called l:Hsfiay its boliue«JS. 
42 note 1 ; its use in religious ceremonies, 42, 
384, 

DARirisHA: Musalmin saint of Virpur, 

direct df-cendant of Abh'i'^, 3dl, 

Dauiis: TailoM, .strength and dDtributioD, 
177,179; div'idon-,; suruaines, 179; work; 
shop; tuol-; earnings ; U\inglon'-imtice of 
Surat tailors, ISO and note 1 ; othciating 
pric'sts at Bharvad marriages 180 -lSl ; their 
religion ; customs. 1^1. 

Daeaistetlr : his opinion that Maghas were 
Zoruastriaiis, ilo. 

Dado : gru'-s, Oanpati-’s favourite offering, its 
wor-hi]), 3S1. 

Darya Pik : »piriL of the Indus, wordiip of, 

XXXV., 122. 

UasarA ; Holiday. .73; fi7 ; 130; 330; day 
sacred for luakin:^ olhrina’> to a’oddL--c.«, 
40(; ; day of the aulumn ♦.••juim-x, gn-at 
fesli\al and idhir or sa-rifiee oil', rbi:^ day 
among BhiU, 305 , 3u7 ; d.iy »* 1 ‘ r«-vt. 

175; day for Y(tr-hi[i oV E'' 370i; 

137, 173, 213, 30.5, 37''> ; (‘kns or 
Ich/'jihher, 157 173, 175, 3''2 ; E> <7rork\ 3Sl ; 

tr. e, 3S0, ; i,f Q-rmn, 39o , A’^hn/ro 

leavL', givLii as gold on, 3’33 ; buffalo s-ierifiin- 
on, 2lh, 375 . 

Dasas : section or suh.livi'.iou in Vdnla caste, 
70; in Jt!id'<n-^. 117; the divi-iou cx[»laiiis 
the proportion of outside iiitenuixLure, 435. 


DasAtali : moon worsinj), details of, 400. 8e^ 

Planet, Moon. 

DASYr^ : or Heiuls, aborigines so called in the 
Veda-, X. ; 413. 

DAtvr P[U : tomb at Jiin4gadh, healing shrine, 
3Gt>. See Shriue<, 

DayAraai's : poems, list of Gujardt Brlhmans 
in, 2, 

Days : week, coiumon belaf* about, Snnda)/, 393, 
390; Mondavi, .3.*7: k'o ; TuPsdaif, 4''i-402 ; 
IFptho s'fa/f: Thui’.Hhi!/, 4u2 ; I'rldaj/, 102, 
403 ; Saf/'z-Errify 403. 

Dc.vin : S\aigarohana that U hcaven-cliinbins-, 
funeral riti*-* and ccTeiiionie** among 
Bhaagid‘^y 337; Bh'Ulas. 121; Bhihy ;>09- 
310; l>I'dltiiiiids. 4>-51 ; Br<iJ(ii(‘(-f'ls, 
59 ; Depre-^-ed clas-es, 333 ; DhcJfE. 3i3 ; 
Bhundids, 315-31G : Kanh>s, 

Kdi;a‘ifh'^y G4; KoEs. 251; KintK'ndSy 322 ; 

19-5 ; i\5//'X'ddy, 32S ; 14S- 

151 ; li»2 ; rd/H'd', 94-95 ; Ydrlis, 

329. St-e Cn^tom-s. 

Deer : held '^acred. 37S. 

Deqli : gatewav platform in front of Rajput 
huu-es,130, 131. 

Debli 8iw.Clik : pillar, inscriptions on, 69 
note 1. 

Debras : templc«<, Slinivak religion^ buildins:*? 
de-eription; mined after Tirthaiikar- ; 
iu-tallation of image of Tirthankar; 
adjanasnUiklw ceremony ; ornaments of the 
ima; 2 e ; miuisciauts and tlielr duties; worship 
in, 110-113. 

Devl.xs : Traders, originally Lohiimis, 122. 
Depres-eo classes: -treiigth and di-trlhution ; 
chief cla--cs— Bh'dd^y Q-dnohUy 
Khdl[)(h. Biffd/ivfis; main caii-es of nn- 
cleanness; a]»pearauce, 331; food, po-itiun, 
reliirion, oi»j«'et of woishij* and re\iroiiee, 
332; bhiiiffih or holy men, customs, 333; 
I'ommunity. 334. 

DksU : Social divi'iun of Annt'iht Brdh 

5.0; famine- in Sijodra Brahman-, IS; in 
Bralmia-K-hatdH, 57. See AuaxalAs. 
Desvval : Jii'dhm'iiusy 2, 9 ; Vdnid'f, 79-71. 
Di.shasth : Bi.’dnuuns. See iGkluud Hrdhmans. 
Desiixv : W'U'-liip of, cadeil >h'ishf!ii I*i>ind 
or ^.'hhnthi AVor-hip of Vldlidfa or 

goddes- of hirtune mi the -ixth day after lurtli, 
rite- «if, aiiioii.; Bhdhd^y 119; jirdhm^n^^ 
33-31 ; Chdrnn'iy 22U 221 : l\ri,ihE, 157-158 ; 

01 , 01, G7 : Id' fn, 2 IS ; /ji/bi/r"., 

191; 139; Shi'fivak'^y ]0_) : Nr»,/;.Vj 

29l ; I’/z/b/v, 89 ; i-; (.h'.elAM! ami'IlL: otdier 
L'la--e-', 5(, 01, loo. lUe, 151, 17*4 173. 171. 
170, I7S.I-1, 183. 1S5, l-s.l'Ji, 19 1, 2''7. 213, 
225, 220, 233, 2S9, 329, 3:10. See Cii-L mis. 
I)iTD[: .'//O' platfinnn, (liily \v<'r-hi[>, M-ii-to, 
3nO. e Sati. 

Dl.VIHvXfJ : liiily d,l\, T'd\) <ir s^^eet bu-d 
plant marrhal to Vi-hnu mi, 23 imte 5 ; 175. 
Dkvi< : godde-.,,*..^ eff nmth Gnjir.it, -aid to lie 
Fpiiits of ('ll!!,m Wiuiien ; nine l.ikh- or nine 
hunln d tho.w Hid innfus ..f PAvigadh said to 
be Clidran girl-, 210 and note 1. 

DEyji:_of Bedrior, oriunnillv a Gujurj chief 
divinity of Ajuii r Gupir.-, 592. 

DlvkAj ; tereuioiiy, 57. 
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Detli : goddos?, 363. 

Devrekhas : see Dakhani Brahmans. 

Dhamob : Bliil tribe in the Pauch Mahals, 295 
note 2. 

BhaX Val\ : y.Ua Pajput chiof of Dhank. 
Ntors' of hiN marriage with Unirdbii. dantihter 
of Umro Katlii, his sons by UmrAbai—Vala, 
Khuiiuin. and Khaehar. the founders of the | 
three noble tribe-^ of Katiiis, their descend- 1 
ants cal'ed ShAkliavats, 252-253. See 
Kuthis. 

Dha^dh KhXxt : Kliant Koll leader, 2d0. 
See Kolis. 

DnAyKOKBAi : SUhodra Kagar Briiliman suti, \ 
358. : 

Duauada^ : liillnien, name derived, their | 
mention in the Mdhabiiarat, by Manu, by ; 
Ptolemy. 338 note 1. ] 

Bui-RALjCs : swordsmen, Talahda Kolis, 243 and ! 
note 3. See Kolis (Talahda^'). 

Duarvmpcr : Jrisodia Kajput House in Surat 
Di-'trict, 129. 

Du xBVA : Fdiat’s means of extorting compliance 
with his demands, 2lO. See Bhats, ; 

Duatura : tree, worship of, 40. 

Dhebr.as : or Dhivars or Dhiinars, fidiers, 519, ■ 
520. See S^.afare^^. 

DiiED.AS : streiiLTch and distribution, 331, 338 ; 
claim descent from K>hatris, and strain 
of Pviiiput blood, 333 and note 1 ; claim 
Solanki descent, 48d ; defeated fondirnors 
thr(J\^ n among, 454 ; their surnames. Rajput, 
33%ioLal, 830; Divisions, aneieut—b’hd-ia . 

and Ku«.ia. Local ; Appearance ; PoMtiou, 3.39; 
Dre^«, 810; Occupitiou. former, present, as 
labourers, as private servants, 310 *311; as , 
butler.s, liousc servant’s, and grooms, 339 ; ; 
traces of former ^lave^y. 810 ami iiote.s I ami ; 
2, 311 and not(* 1; >uratl Dhod.is in Kuro- j 
pean service called 339 and note 2; • 

Ibdiu^iim—follitwors of dili« rent scots, wor.sbip 
ta'si plant, (Jarnda pric-t". phlocs of pil- 
giimigc, Nilnts, 811 ; their reli:^dous meetinj-' 
or ochhai'i^ 811 and note I ; ini-iom-. 8 H-31.»; 
cninmnity, i>ros]U'‘-ts, 311 and note 2; 
btlier^ oi Kaira Idirdis; :H'» and noie 1; 
rtfcreiioc to tradition of KliaN the prophot, 
343 and note 2 ; prophecies of high future 
in store for, 3 13. 

Dhiuaus . or Dhivars. Seo Dhcbr.xs. 

Diiiro: poet, 213. 

Dnomns : wa-iliermon, cla-.'. of personal ser¬ 
vant'., 218-230. 

DhoLiS: miii''tn ls of Ohils, 302, t lieir dutio-.; , 
thf ir mii'-n al instrument-', 303 -304. >e 0 

Illiiis. j’>a)duijs, 503, j 

Djko.kv: town, dyuti-'iic >eat, ix, ; Yairal 
Miiipo^etl to bt\ 294. ; 

Tbii; \N.’t \!i : Lrodd< 20.5. ; 

Diirvnoadr V : .) !i;ila R.ijpnt chieDhip, 127. 

Dhro!> : Jiidrja R.ijput idiief'hip. 12r». 

Durev vnii VL'TA : surname ot .^iliditya VII, ■ 
13. 

Dill'Niovs- ('arly ti ibi'. stnmgtb and distribu¬ 
tion, 290 . 31 1; denva! i"!) of name ; :i[*pear- 
aiiec ; dress; taveiiiito «li\inities of; 
customs -- marriige, 311, <lcath, 315; commu- 
aiiy, 316. 


j Diarehcea ; disease, its cure, 365. 
j Didcs : Vdnids, 71. 

i Dig-Aatbaras : air-clad, also called Ummad, 
religious sect among iShravaks, Ui5, See 
Shravaks. 

Dixdyana : town in Marwar, 71. 

Dinners : piibUe. See Entertainments. 

Diodar : VagliLla Rajput chief^hip, 129. 

Dirge: funeral, 47. 

Disa : town, military station, gives name to 
Desavals, 9, 70. 

Disease : two forms of—Endemic and Epi¬ 
demic, is helievtul to be due to spirit in£u- 
eiice. to unfriendly induence of some planet, 
to anger of some god or goddess ; is 
belicvetl to be cured by religious rites; 
w/c, special treatment adopted in, causes and 
cures of; Cou-sumption or ksJtaifa ; Dy-entery 
and dialrheea or ; E\e-disea^es; 

Fever or t rv; Gnineaworm or tv//o; 
Hydrocele or antai'diil ; J.mmlicc or Ttumlo ; 
Kidney diseases or amhhoi ; Leprosy; Paralysis 
or pnJaha'fhdt ; Piles or harafi ; Kbeumati-'m ; 
Sc.ofula or Kuuthmdl \ Syphilitic erupt’ons 
oxrisphofalc; Tumour and baldness; IVarts 
or rarsol enlargement of Spleen or h'lro^^ 
305; Bitrrennt.S'! in wumaii, its cause and 
euro, 31)6—368 ; ‘ioiaU-por, dilYerent names 
of, .SV e})ideinic ferm of, its god, worship 
of, offerings made to. 368 ; ‘S'nmf?, endemic 
form of, it' god, the s]>ccitic treatment of 
person attacked with, 36S, 369*379; offerings 
made to the god of, 371*372; Cattle-poj^f 
quieting ceremony of. 372 ; healing, 

of iioddosS Bahuchnnijiy of goddess JJejrah’, 
of Jbdidr Pir^ 366. 

Disease Worship : 365-372. 8ce Disease. 

r)Tr: town, 488. 

Div.ai.i : liolidavs, 23 note 5 ; 51; ?2 ; 119; 
151; 170; 173: 175; 17<; 305; 306; 
313; 81<) ; 316; Festival days among Bhils, 
305-3011; Pive wi'r'hip on, 357 ; davs for 
S’ttling accounts l)v trathrs. 82 

DIVISION': thcoiy of origin of, \i, xiii , 457> 
46>4 ; among Br'i/im" Dhlk-^hiik and 
(Jraha'th, 2 : among Vi-.i', Da'ds, 

P.iuebam or Pdnch is, 70, 43') ; Main, anions 
117; 207; Bh'd'-. 295 ^ 

Ch(iriUi’}. 'l\o ; CJiolhnlsy 312, 
179: .Dhedd-<^ 339; DnhhP, 3i()- 
Ghitn- 181; //''/nL/;?, 239; ATo'c^/Z/o/y, 
153; Kdnht'i. 163 ; IsG ; K’lfhis. 

2(;i-2t;2: K"hs, 237, 289; lOoj 

J/'W//', 192; AdL'Zs, 321;: H 3s7; 

elinf clans, 12,3, 124-129; tiil'ts and 
Mib-trihi‘s, 12'.>-130 ; 197; 

292; Va,iiiis^ 99 

Divoin i: : permitted anrmg 7? jrih and Aefor^!, 
Bli.it-. 21.{, rii.iran-, 22i, I!hav,'i\d-;, '225. 
Tiiri', 226; , 179. 181, IsO, 188, 


195, 291, 

293 

; F. rrlp Ti'ihi 

V. r.hii~. 

899, 

Naikd.'i-, 

327 

; Jfi }'ds’/ii'n, J 


285 ; 

Kal>Aris. 

2''9 : 

llnsh'nidmen^ 

l.’lt, llil, 

Hit, 

D>), 172, 

ITI 

175, 17'*, ; AT' 

/),■, L’:,0 ; 

yv/-- 


fo/n?/ Srrranf.-^, Dh-bi- 22.0. Haplin- 231. 
Doo; i-» beiievtd unclean, hein f- alx ut. 377. 
Dovkev: carrier of small-pox g^dilcss, 151; 
376. 
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Dote : worship of, G3 ; 3S1. 

Dowry : arrangements, among Iihdtias,\\^ y 
Brahmans, 39-40 ; Kanbis, 15S. 

DkXtid : group of Brahmans, subdivisions of, 

1 and note 1. See Briihnians. 

Delss : of Men, xxii.—xxiii.; of Women, 
^xiii.—xxiv-; Ixiithiaviid and Kachh, xxiv.; 
of Bluirvdds, 2tj7 ■, Bhdtids, 11^; BUils, 
297 .oq^ ; Bi-dhnian.s, 21 ; Brnhma K^katris, 

56 ; Craft-^mrn, 178,179,182,193, 196,108; . 
Jjh' dds. 340 ; Kaidds, 155 ; Kdijasths, 60-61, 
61- Kalis, 21.5-246; ildnmris, 103; , 
P,helms, 173; Raldrls, 287; EajpnU, , 
131-132 ; .'thrdval-s, Ascetics, 107, 108,109; 
Kdnid.s. 7o-~6- ■ 

Deinks • Fermented and Distilled, called fadi 
or toddv, chief hinds of ; fermented liquor, 
proces-'of drawing juice called fddi from the 
wild date palm IhaJuA ; di,tilled liquor made , 
from the flower of the ninhudn, xxix.— ■ 
xxx. ; drifting cla^-se-r, xxX. xxxii. 

Drona: procL-ptor of Pandavs, is said to 
have wrv'tGd the town, of Ahichliatra fioiu 
Drupada, 15 Dote 2 ^ ^ 

DiriiLAS’ Earlv Tribe, x.j strength ami dis¬ 
tribution, 290, 310; suhdividons in ; elaim 
fetrain ('f R'ljput blood , dre‘> ; ornaiiK-nts j , 
favourite games; work as plotmdimc-i or 
object of their wor=hip, 317 ; cus¬ 
toms, 317'3iS. . 

Duduel :Mata: Milk Mother, her miraculous 
powers, See Hills. 

Dung; of or Donkeyy 3/0; Cat, Doq, 

377 ; 377 : 376 ; J/onA-e// 37S ; 

used ill spirit-scaiiug rites ; Coa'y luedin all 
sacriticial fires, 372 ; B^at, used in pregnancy 
ceremony, 373. 

Duroa : //euh her two forms : K4U an<l Amba 
Bhavim, worship of, xxxv.; 01, 202> 3Ul 
note 2; 532 ; her nine names, 420. 

Burga Dew : famine, in DakkUaii, 12. 
Dwxrka: dvna->tic scat; shrine at, ix.; 

Aryan sctth-mmit at,-xi. ; ^cat of Shinkar* 
dcliarva, 542 ; place cf piLn-imagc^lO; lo, ; 
101 ; 175 ; 213 ; 220 ; 217 ; 330 ; dIO, 
Dwarkaxaui : god, 4. p . i 

D\vet>lini-s ; Huusfs, two classes of, ToS*. n and 
Vilbure ; To/c//-outward appcaranci-; nitrr- 
iial ai raugoiucut, names and uses of tho 
dilfcrcmt rooms ; furniture in, \v.-\\iii.; / d- 
roitward apjn’ai anco ; intornal ;irr:iTi‘/c- 
iueiit> ; furiiituro. x>iii.-\ix. ; rcligmu^ c-re- 
inoiii. - in buillmg a new liou^o, door-po'.t or 
hn-'.dkk M'tUUg up ccTemoiiy, tie-h'^ani or 
rnohh iri’ction cer»-mouy, liouMiig or 
cerL‘iiiou\, 2') 1; ut/-.'//-/v. 2‘’0-2tt7 ; Ardo, 2 lo ; 

130-131; r/ntins,!:*. 

Di^-lnierv ; disca'bC', its cure, 335. 


I J'ARTn: Fr'f]n''i,‘.\\\ plrmcoC SIS; iduntf.U 
^ <‘;llb d Uahu, ^vor•.hip of, 4u3-lU->, Sri- 

PUmt. 

KAuni-irAKF. : can-.e'v nf ; siuu of ide'*prrad 
['ll! and wiokcdiu-'-N, 4u4, Si o Planet, l.arth. 
Kclti'oE : r/rah'fd t'lat i" '.ei/.nre, heliofs ainmt, 
practice'- oh'iiTvcd at ^oba■ and lunar, 'VXi ; 
object of, cril’ts made to Bhaugi.i't during, 
33.5, 3*.t") ; (,thev observances duraig, 335, 3‘JO. 
bt‘e Planet, Siiu. 


EDtrcATiON : Religions, among Brahmans, 31 ; 
School, among Bards and Actors, Bh^ts, 214 ; 
Chdrans, Gandliraps, 222 ; Bhavayas, 225 ; 
Turis, 227; Brahmans, 51; Craftsmen, 
Bhavs^rs, 179 ; Darjis, GaU^rds, 181 ; GiiAn- 
chis, 183; Golds; Kailiyas, 180; Kansar^s, 
388 ; Kh:\tris, 189; Luh-trs, 192 ; Mochis, 195 ; 
t^aldts, 197 ; Soni-^, 202 ; Sutlulrs, 200 ; De¬ 
pressed Clas.>es, Bhangids. 33S ; Dhedas, 344 ; 
€rariidds. 345 ; Khdlpas, 346. Earlg Tribes, 
294. Bliils, 312; Chodhras, 313; Dhundias, 
310 ; BublAs, 318 ; Ganitd.s. 319 ; Kathodias, 
3-20; Kofa'ds, 321; Mdnsrs, 324; Varlis, 
329; Vitolias, 330; Herdsmen, Bharvads, 
285 ; Rabaris, 2'‘9 ; Husbandinen, Kdchbias, 
154 ; Kanbis, 103, 104 ; Patelias, 174; Sugars, 
175; Personal Serrants, Dhobis, 230; 
Haj.im-, 234; Traders, Vanias, of shikdii 
chhokrds or apprentices in Vdnia shops, 
79-SO, 90; Shravaks, 103; Bhatias, 121; 
Lolund>, 122 ; JFr/Ye/*5, Brahma-Kshatris, 59; 
Kuya^ths, 01, 07, OS ; Prabhus, 68. 

Elements : names of ; the universe formed of ; 
beliefs about; names of deities presiding over, 
348; Worship, of water or ap. 348-349. 8ea, 
349 ; Rivers, 349-350 ; Ponds, Springs, Wells, 
3-30 ; Rain, S-ll-OoS ; of P’lre or Agni, 336- 
357 ; of Wind or Vdgn, 358 ; of Earth, 403- 
4u5. 

Elephant: is held sacred, days sacred for his 
\v<W",bip, Ganpati shown with the head of, 
376. 

Elta : Prophet, 3 43. 

Eli vs: Dhedas derive the name from Prophet 
Elia, 343 and note 2* See DhedAs. 

Elt.jah : accouut-j of, in J ewish sculptures, 343. 

. Embassy: Buddhi-t (a.d. 500), Brahmaus 
' deseril)ed hy, 434. 

; EsTnRiMNMKNTS : ca^tc, or pubhe dinners, 
three cla^'Cs of : trade, social, and religious, 
XXV.; Trade,rwii kinds of, paid for from guild 
fund', paid for hy (Uio of the members; 
oecadoii-, fur, xxv.-vxvi, ; Snriri}^ three kinds 
of, u’lven hv caste, called oekh'iv, ohservancea 
on, arranu'emeuts for ; given hy individual 
nemibeT', in b-muiu- of some family event, 
coiupul'orv, optloiial ; caste picnics or vjdmi 
xxvi.-xxvii. ; A/////ow/bu ooca'ioU'. for, xxvii. ; 
preparations of, form of invitation to ; 
g.ibii'-rimrs. m ale of serving food ; three kinds 
of dinner-., xxvii.-xxix. 

Eputii VLUES ; White Huua-. or Kha/.ars, 455, 
4-36,471. See W hit'- ll'Uia--. 

, Epids : the, ; contents 

of, .331-.332. 

Ei‘ri>E\[tr : tiereer form of diM aso, 363, 368, 
113; eau-'*'-. of, 363 113 ; is hflievrd to ho 
I c‘ur.-dby religntus rit' s, 363 ; Spi/a e\ddemio 
, form <d‘ sill,ill p-ix, 3P»3 ; Srarnx/ rite-., 

' ofTorings male to i\Ihh/ or goddess to 

appoa-.o hi-r w rath d'lring ; performanco of 
di'-oaso-soothiug roreiiiony or shanti to stay 
epidemics, 36S, 413, 413- •414 ; performance 
ot ev/* cen-moiiy to i-lcar the villigc "f ehub-ra 
ami other ])hi_mes, 414-415 ; other ways to 
clear the villig'* of a plague, 3i)2 note 1, 
415 ; dread of breaking out of, 396, 4 g 3. 
Set DLseJk'.e. 

1 Exuei; : an element, 348. Sec Akash, 
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ExoeciSM : 137-138, 293,417 • 425. J^ee Spirit [ 519; saltwater, 519; Koll division among 

Beliefs (Early). ■ MAchhis and Kharvas, 524. 

Exoecists : Spirit-searers called 137; Fismxa: inode of; nets, 50t-505, See Bliois. 

badedi, 302, 414; other names of, classes to Fleets: Gurjjara, formation of, 489 and note 1, 

whichthey may belong, 7,137,418; Hindu Flood: worship of river during, 350 ; of 

Exorcist, his way of mastering a spell to gain water during, 137 ; dread of, 402^ 403. 
control over a spirit, rites to be observed by, Foirtrs-LAYiyo : rite. See GarbhadhAna. 

418 ; methods adopted by, to find out spirit- , Food : nature of, used by all ela-.'-es, xxiv.-xxv.; 
137, 410 - 420 ; witches, 302 and note 1. 303 ; by Bhurvdds^ 268 ; Bhils, 299 - 300 ; BrdJi- 

part played by, in smallpox epidemic scaring, , man-i, 21; Depressed Classes, 332; Early 

368, in blood offerings, 406, in cezr ceremony, Tribes, 291; Kolis, 246 ; Bajputs, 134; 

414-415. 8ce Spirit. ^ 9S-99 ; Vanias, 'io. 

Eye : Disease, its cure, 365. Evil, 426; ForbE'S : Mr. A. K,, description of money- 

intiuence of, chief guards against, 427-428. lenders starting in life, 78 note 3 ; of Bh-its' 

8ee Witches, Beliefs (Early). ] yearly tours, 208 - 2(t9 ; of BhAtsas security, 

[ 209 and note 2 ; of trd'ia and dhnrna, 210 ; 

' his opinion about Katbis* original place of 
pA:\nxE : signs showing approach and appear- ' settlement, 252 note 1; 295 and notes 1 & 2. 
auce of, 353, 35S, 396, 402, 403 ; Durga Forbes : Mr. James, Ms description of Bhats, 

Devi, in the Dakkhan, 12. 208 note 3 : 209 note 2, 211. 


Fast: A^kddk sud 11th, 23 note 5; A'so 
vad 8th, 269: Bol-Choth, 375 ; Bright 
fifteenths, 399; GakuldAitami, 23 note 
5 ; Karavda- choth,67; Hondags, 400-401 ; 
Havrdfra, 220 ; Bdmnavtdif 23 note 5 ; 
S'inkusht chaturthi or dark fourths, 398 : 
Shivurdfra, 23 note o ; observed hv a barren 
woman, 367 ; hy BJidGds, 119; Bhdt<, 213 ; 
Bhavdgd'i, 225; Bhdvsdrs, {73', Brahmans, 
'31; Vhdrans, 220; Q-]idnchis,\^2 •, Q-otns, 
185 5 Hajdms,2Z3 ', Kdchhids, 151 ; Kadtgds, 
186; Kanbis, 157 ; Kansards, 187; Morhis, 
191; R'ljputs, 137; Sagars, 174 ; Salats, 
190 j Soiiis, 201 ; Shraraks, 114 and note 1. 

F.vtdas : see Cavayas. 

Fawcett; Mr., Magi-strate of Ahmedabdd, 
attempts to reform marriage customs of Levd 
Kaubis, 167* 

Festivals ; among Bblls. 305- 307 ; R.lv’s pro¬ 
cession to snake temple in Bhuj Fort, 136; 
at 'J'avra, 362 ; among Fishers and Sailors of 
South Gujarat, 524- 525. 

FevEu : tdv, its cause and cure, 365. See 
Di’sease. 

Eire : agni, element ; believed to be an element 
of the soul; is u^cd i!i burning the di-a-l ; in 
siii-cli-au>ing rites, iu sacrifices ; is Vtshvadi t’ 
or Universal Lord of Brahmaus, 356 ; {Wor¬ 
ship, xxxv. ; chief occa'*ioiis sacretl lo ; Uoti, \ 
details of svorship ; Ijivdti fe.stival, details of 
Worship, 357 ; chief days for, 356 ; is wor- 
shippeil in the form of lighted lamps. 356,357 ; 
agnihatra tin-, its woi'sltip, 356 ; Of'rings, 
daily offerings made to. l)y Brihmans, by 
trading ela'-'ie'. and cialt-jineii, 3.56 ; made to 
coiiiph-te religious ceremonies, 33, 37, 356 ; 
Belli fs, 356 - 357; devotion to tlic wordiip 
of, among Foreigners, 433, 4 17 ; tire-Wiirship 
said to be iutro<iiiceil by Wiiite llu^as, 43‘.»: ' 
iiistanecs of foreigners purilied by, and raised 
to lie Brahmanic Hindus, 138, 119 ; Jfapfism, ; 
in Fire-pit on Mount A’bu. 433, 431; popular ■ 
initiation, 419 note t; Koreiuni trilics who 
passed through, 433 ; Agnikula tribes I’aiscd 
to be Rajputs by jussiim tbrougli, 4S0, 183. i 
Pit, on Mount A'bu, 480; object of, 486; I 
date of, 486 and note 5 ; 490 ; 493 ; 501. 

Fisuehs : frosliwator, Bhois, 504-505 ; Michhis, 


Forecasts ; of Crops, 354 ; of Harvest, 390 ; 

of Ba'm and Weather, 361 - 354, 351 - 355. 
Foreigser : Horde, constitution and gather¬ 
ing, 455, 459 ; journey or niovlug and travel 
changes, 455-456, 459-461; melting and 
spread, 456-457 ; after melting changes, 
457, 463 ; tribe names attacbod to coun¬ 
tries or places, 455, 459 note 9. 462 iioto 
3 ; stock or clan names of, 456 • 457 ; iuterlac- 
ingof tribc.s and ca^te divisions, 457; cliango 
of tribe names, 457 - 458 ; conquerors’ tribe 
names, 462; confusion of castes, 463 - 465. 
Leading Hordes of, names of the seven hordes 
that entered India between the time of 
Alexander (b,c, 325) and tlie time of tlie 
Arab ilusahnans {a,d. 713) ; route by which 
they entered India, 455 ; tlieir complexity, 
456. 400 • 4G1 ; names of foreigners who con- 
fjuereilin Western India (r>.c, 250—A,i>. 400), 
433 ; names of foreigners who were converte^l 
to or aided Buddhism, 433, 415,448; fmviguers 
who In-lped Bnhmaus and became their 
champi.m., l-i3. 439, 447, 119: Admission of 
amonir Brahmans, ladbre Bnililhi''t period, 
433, lai - t35. during ami after Buddlu^L 
period, <.»f individuals, 435-436 ; of entire 
cla->''e-', 436 - 411; among Kshofrigas, 433, 
of iudividuaK, 441 - 413, of entire classes, 
113 - 152 ; among Trader^, 452 - 453; among 
Lower classes, 453- 455 ; in Gujarat, xii. 
Foktuxe-tellers : Audiebyas, 7 ;Vadadras, 20, 
29, 

F[;\/er : traveller (ad. 1^21), 437 note 3. 
Frerj: : Sir Bartle. 118 imte 1, 

Futdav ; Shnkariar, sacred to Venus, boliefe 
about, 19j, 403, See ^^•nus, 

Fko(>: s.uTi'd to rain-god, wor-hip of, 380. 
FRviut: traveller (a d. 107n), 78 m.tc ], 
FrLBvi: teniide of, resorted to by barren 
wonum, 368, 

FrLT.iAMrs : Majiir-General, his description of 
Bhil huts, 296 note 2, of carts, 297 note I, 
of dress, 297 imte 3, of tillage, 300 note 2, 
FcRNinruE: in town houses, xvili. ; in village 
houses, xix,; of Bhils, 297. See Dwellings, 

p(ACTni\3; suh-sects of Shvet imbari division 
VT of bhrdvaks, their beliefs, their spiritual 
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head, 105- 100, 109 and note 1; names of, 
lOy note 2. See bhravak^. 
frADiiI^: ra(‘e ill the Kdnu'i'.i hills^ apparently 
S'aka<, are Kshatrixa^ including Brahmans 
and Bajput-;; families uf| set apart for 
religious duties, U3S U'’te 7. 

Gadhda : holy plaee of Sv^minarayen sect, 549. 
Gadh Jr>'o: ancient fortress of Juiuigadh, 
calletl so in poetry, 240 note 4, 

Gadiivi : Clutrans known as, 214. 

Gajan Mata; Luck or tS'in of rarihdrs. 4*^4. 
G^JJAK : measurer, overseer in liuusehuilding, 
Ills duties, 20d. Heo ^utll^l•'i. 

Galiaeas : iudigo*ds ers, division of Bhav&ilrs, 

I'l. 

Galea Choth : holy day, sacred to the mocn, 
\tor?hip of the moon on, 39S. See Planet, 
3Ioon, 

GaaieiiaS : Baiputs, connecting link between 
lower and hiirher cla-' Bajput-, li'3, 

Gamits : early tribe, 290, 31b - 319, 

Gaaitas : aee Gauiits. 

Gandhaha : KaiuLtluir, 455, [Actors. 

GA>DhEAPs : inu-sieiaus. 222. See BaiaK and 
Ga>'esh CuATL'ETHi : Ganpati's fourth, also 
called Chnfli, ',a‘*red to the iniwn, 

^soraliip of Oanpati on, leading holiday, 2i 
note 5, 39s, Planet^ l^^oou. 

GAbo-E" : river, i» held .'acred, 350 ; 550. Seo 
Kivers, 

G\XJA : hemp preparation, xxxii xvxiii. 
Ganp-MI : gn d id* vvi’-dum, i- shown with an 
elephant^ head^ offerings ina<le to, worsliip 
of, xxxv., Ct, 130, 213, 332, 330, 311, 302, 
370, 37J5: 3>3, 109. 

Gaeastas : ilijput' l-3j of Abu, 439 note 1. 
GAEiiiiALinAN.x : rietu-.-!.lying, a Vedic rite, 31 
note 3 } performance of the rite, 32. See 
Brdlimans. 

G AEliHA-BAKSHAb’A : Woinh-guardiniT, aLo 
A HU ruh'hh'f ruf that !- Lc)>i2:imr'''Ouih- 
ing. a Vedic nte, 3l n«>lc 3 ,* e of 

the rite. 32* 33. >«-e Bjiihmans. 

Gaumytiia: village, luifim-hah I’iraiia residing 
at, ihS. 

GAnuT>; Vi'ihiiu*' *-agle, 4. 

GaktI) PuiiA.N : 25 

Gabl'Da : prii'tT of Dlu diG, 331 j their origin, 
divi'!"!!', cu-.t'iiii-., 3 I I - 345, 

Gai n : grt'Up uf Ijralun.iu population of India, 
fcuhdiv i'lniiN of, 1 note 1 , bci' Brahman'*, 

G -vr LAV : gift of a eow, occa'icii*) to make it, 
91 373. >' e Gow. 

Gm 1-s : BrAhinaiH, c Shrigands, 

Gauu\-Mukii : family prie-'t ol Lgra-ena of 
INJ.ithura, 44u, 

GArni : g'nhh -", wur-'hip f)f, amuinr Dakklian 
BiMhiuaii'', 51. 

Gatt^m : 'eer, 9; 435, Buddhist, 415 and 
tuite 5. 

vMiprxRA : d( f. at of stranger leade^.•^ in 
.Dakkhaii hy, 4 1S, 153, 

GAriUAi ; cow wor-hip ceremony, details of, 
3 < 3 • 3 / 1. t'ec G( iw, 

(lAVLI Bajas : Khaiidesh, 234, 

Gayatei : ''Un-liMnn, 3l and lutte 1; 393. 
Gujar girl, taken h} BrahuiA in marriage, 
49u, 502 and note 4, 


GayavAlS : Brdlunans, 0. 

Gaz-Gaz ; tribe of foieign invaders, 409. 
GEdivaS: K"hs. See Koli". 

Gehlots : Kajputs. See Si'odiya^. 

Georgia: country, Gurjjaras of, 409-470. 
See Gujar, 

Ghadi: water-clock, construction of, marking 
of time by, 27 note 1, 

GiiAMOr: family-priest, his duties, his source 
of income, 23 - 24. See BrAhmans. 

GhAn^a : rice-potiuding ceremony. 36, 
GfiANCHi-GoLA 5 low'cr classes of ivaraii 
people so called, xiv. 

GhaxchIS : oilmen, main divisions; Raiput 
tril)iil •JUrnaiueH, ISl ; oil-preSsing ; nther pro- 
fe'-ioiis; religii'U ; early belief", customs, 1^2 - 
1S3. See Craftsmen, 

Giiar-Man'dala : territorv given to the Cho- 
hdn, 4>4, 

Guatorc.ACH : son of Bliimseii IhindaT, Saiad 
Kaka is supposed to live in stone-hust of, 
309. 

Ghelots : Bajpiit peasant proprietors, 129. 
Ghemus : rob})eis, MardthAs known a«, -15S. 

<Inc'DAi'EV : Hor"e-g''d, Wi)i"hip of, 173, 376. 
Giiosi; Clidrau. dread of, 218- 219; belief in, 
1S6. 

Cii<»z/.: ancestors of Seljuk-s and O^iUianlis, 

4 To and note 2. 

Ghumli : place in the Barda hillsj first capital 
of Jtthv as 12(>, 

Gifts : during eclip«e«, 3.35, 395. 

Girding : see Thn ud-ginling. 

Gjks aB : hill. 241 in te 1; gives name to Girniira 
Brdlitnan-, 0; piace of pilgiimage, 22J, 247 ; 
Jain "brines on, i\., 550. 

Gibn.abas: Brdhm.ins, origin, settlement at 
Girndr ; suhdiv i-'iuUs in; priests of pilgrims, 
Vai'hnav by religi^ n, 9. 

Gladwin’s: Ain-i-Akbari. 8ec Ain • i- 

Akburi. 

GLXauovv : Dr., 469. 

(t<»A : am-irnt .'"lonvi •'Cat. 439, 

Goal': olY. ring ol 5 worship : dung used in 
s)*uit->caring, 377* 

Goniif : im.i'ks, :;t>b ; 372, Scr Sniall-]tox, 
God : popular g- d- wur'hipoed by ditlVrerit 
cla"'' ", x\\v., xx.xvi. ; 531 \ Ituln hp\\ 292; 
Uhtn'om JJ' r, 292 ; lihf iisdsiir, .1/0 ; 

Jifu ; BhU 3-'l ; BtruhiH, 322 ; 

\\\V i.; 1 1 1.5 Hide 1 ; 3''2 ; t ; 1 90 ; 
.592 and note 1 ; Bh arku nd (h ^ 1 ; Q-iHfiafi ; 
01 ; 130 : 2L:i; :i32 , :i;i0 , 3H ; :i0j ; .370 ; 
37S ; 3S3 ; ‘1"9 ; },t\d> r, 173; 370; 

3f».» ; II'l,1IIiiirtdy uuinkov g'>d, 

12 ; 292; 317, :3’ , 323 ; 3,2; ;;;;5:;;n, 
302 ; 30 ^ ; 3'3 ; l";t ; I/'inn Ih v. 292 ; 3! t j 
J/tifdki s/iror, L;i’ld‘U ling i riii)!« ]n of ^liiv, 

14 ; 73 ; //"fniu/, 2 17 Jii'lrn !>< r, i 17 ; 3 is • 
351 ; IfhoBi, 292 ; Kd/ndi.dJrr, 3f;:», ; 
Kd/ii'frVi 303; Khn,dfi,h(i^ 292, h'h'if, 

292; 2UO , 292 ; 9,5 4 : K<.hidrk> sh- 

rni\ 72 ; Kn’i/iHUy 4 ;9 ; lU ; 3Sl ; 3>'l ; 1(19 ■ 
3^0 ; Mil'/Iiyid J), f, 2'.>2 - 
Al’ihnilf u, 292 ; 317 : seo iSliiv ; Muo'i, 292 ; 
MukhmUhy god of sahatioji. cnibh m of ^■<,,1 
8hiv, 12 note I ; NandiLi J*alio 
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'113; RcaUia-lCns/iito, form of Vi'.lmn, IIS; | 
i;<hn, 4 ; note 1 ; 292; 313; 332 ; 315; ■ 
3 s3; Jlanch/iudjt, form of Vitslmii, 118; '' 
^'>a/adl‘'ika, SG^y DePy 292; 311; 

319: 3G3; Shamiri ji, 73, 9G; Shir or ; 

M.iluUiev, xxxvi. ; 5 ; 12 note 1 ; 14 ; 61; 136; 
16S ; 213 ; 362 ; 377 ; 433, 410 ; Sidrlhaiinih, 
Miiv’s linpr raised at Saras, 12 note 1 ; sduiaiUa 
Jbcp or Siinario, 202 ; 313 ; 363 ; idotundth : 
Jiali4dev, 195; Tulsltishdm (form of Lakshini 
and Krishna), 266 ; I'd//// Z)er, 202; 310; 
322 ; Vaifdt Dev, 292 ; Vishnu, xxxvi.; 9; 61 ; ' 
lis ;136 ; 213 ; 362 ; 383 ; 387 ; 3S8 ; 391; , 
100 . 

f'.OD.MiJl: C'hiran poet and holy man. 220. 
(loui.vvABI river, is held sacred, 350,550. Sec 
Kivers. 

lioi/DESs : popular goddesses n'orsliipped 


Hilija horde, 125, 113,152,479; Bappa said 
to be founder of, 136 note 1 : are foreigners 
of not more than 1.500 years' standing, "450 ; 
their rule in Mevtld, in south Mdrwar, in 
Kathi-iviid, origin of different houses of, 
126-126; their f.iinily goilde^s, 136. 

CrOHlLVAD : in Kathidi;id, named after Gohils, 
12.5. 

Goho: son of A'bu king, Bhijs trace descent 
from, 291. 

Gokaen 5Iau-1bale.shvar : place of pilgrim¬ 
age, 549. 

Gokul : town, sacred to Krishna, 9 ; place of 
pilgrimage, 119, 157, 176, 220, 519. 

I GoKUL.lSHxAvri : JaumAsbtami or birtliday of 
Krishna, fast-day, 23 note 5, 175, 336. 

GoeFLS-Ith.ti : descendant of Vallabha, 636. 

Gola LadAi : brawl, 185 and note 1, 


among different, classes, xxxv., xxxsi. iA'dija, 
136 ; Amha, Amlitji, or Amba Bha- 
»•«'//(, consort of rliiv, xxxv.; 20 ;64 ; 177 ; 187; 
196 ; 213 ; 220 ; 223 note 1 ; 301 note 2 ; 
A'shdpuri or A'^hdpurnu, 72 ; ISG ; 181 and ^ 
note 7 •, Asit\2GkiiBahiichardji, Becharn, or | 
Bfchardji, xxxv. ; 20 ; 29 and note2; 182; | 
187 ; 213 ; 216 note 1; 218 ; 223 and note 1; , 
277 unto 1; 366; 3S0 ; 5u6 ; 507; Baildl, I 
216 note 1 ; Bhuiiihhdn, 20.5 ■,Bknrd,ni, 272; , 
292 ; 363; 501 ; Bhil'li Mala, 317; Bhuf, 
216 note 1; Chdmuada, 10 ; 136; 205; 
Vhtiudi, 138; Chavdii, 196; Devli, 319; 
:iG'i; Bharariffud, 2oo ; Burga, 61; 292; 
391 note 2 ; 1'20 ; Q-auri, 54 ; Kujdri .Vdhr, 
other n.auie of Adva M.ita, 13/; JliugidJ, 
116; 177; 181; 139; 206 ; 247, 520; i'd/f 
Kdlika or Kdlka, xxxv.; 61; 186 ; 187 ; 213 ; 
216 note 1 ; 293 ; 3UL note 2 ; 493 ; Kaiikudi, 
217; Khudidil or Khodidr, 136; 247 ;_363 ; | 
603 ; BakshniiJiylQ ; ^luhulukshtut of Kolh.l* 
pur, 12 ; of Shrimal, 73 ; 97 ; 98 ; 200 ; Aloha 
Miiiid, ‘205; Mali!, river, 217; Ma,idanu, 
Mai-i Mdfii,3-22 ; Mdfa,g,20a ; Mflndi, 
217; 335; 363; 117; 200; Osia, 

97; rdn-nti, wife of Shiv, It; 161; 165; 
I'.it;; 220 ; 3''I ; 3''3 ; 080 ; 3SS : Illud, / Mdta, 
122 ; JiFvali, 366 ; Sarh'ii, 98 ; Sak!', \x\v, ; 

iHin/ri, 71 ; 71 ; A'/rns/vr//, 1 9 ; Sdv’tri, 
HiMhmi's wife, 15; 502; Shik,,tri, 336; 
3ti3, .520 ; Sifala Mdfa, 368 ; >S,da,iki, 20-5; 
i'lilnio nr rmi.i, other name of I’Arvati, 161; 
li-.h;" 226; Varlran, 2i5; Va^underi, Z7G ■, 
Vd’jheshvai i,7G ■, 200 and imte 3; 378; 
V'l.tkiil, 16; '205 ; 2I7;363 ; Tnidhya 

V.Ann, 136 ; "nr-h pp. rs ot. ammi- I’-hdlids, 

1 16 ; Bhari-'i'Is. 2''.8 , 213 ; Bii'iI'^o,-s. 

171! 56; Chor.nis, 220; 

i-n'hi V, v, 292 ; Unhid,. 317 ; Kd' hhiu,, 
151 15n i k'b'ih;,. 1>9 : A'../.., 217 ; 

Mnehis. 191 ; A'n/n'r/.v, 2 s8 ; H.ijiiiils 138; 
Sdu-asi-ats. IS ; '200 , kut/idis, '205. 

Gonno : Nandi Akii’m, 3/1, 

GoiitA I’ANTHts . sec RelLdnUs Soi’ts.^ 

COHVIY.V; tlciivatinu of the name, 169 note 1- 
(loHiT.s; rviliug Kii\tut tribe, aGn^ cAlbal 
G. blots and Sisodi\:Ls; Kina *4 1 (laipur, 

111 ad of; history of tloir on-jin, claim on- 
s. . lit from Vill.is (d' 5'alablii]mr, 125 : ar,' 
f,,r, iL'ii. I-s i f .Mihira tube of Giijai or W liitc 


Golas : Kicepounders, craftsmen, originally 
Rajputs, 183 and note 1 ; tribal siunames, 
183; ricepounding, tools, other professions, 
as menhils, 184; religion, early beliefs, 
cu-stoms, 1S51SG ; Luiulas or bonseliold 
slaves, their position, 231. 

Goi.is: female sorv.ants or slaves in Rajput 
bouses, 117 , 235-236, 

Gomti : old city, 9. 

OosiTiv.vls: Br.'dimans, 9. 

Gokdal: Jadeja Rajput cUiofship, 126. 

Gopitalat : pond near Dw.irk.a, 522. 

GOPS.ATII : shrine of, ix.; 549. 

Gor : Pilgrim’s priest, daily life, 28. See 
Braiimans. 

Gobis: Rajputs, 126. 

GORJtS: Pliravak ascetics, lOS-109. See Asce¬ 
tics {Sbr.ivaks), 

Goe-K.atbi: Kauishka’s great vihdr at 

Posliawar, translateil as Trader’s bonse, 4.50. 

GosT.i-Mr: or Go-ainji, lord of cows, title of 
VallabbAebar\a Maharajas, 536. 

CiorE.vJ : family goddess, Morship of, ill reli¬ 
gious c, remouics, 31, 32, 36 ; bouse goddess, 
■93, 91, 160. 

Goiras; family stocks, in each Brahman 
divi'iou ; interraavriago- among, 2 ; clan 
badge of Ilr.ilunan-, seem to be Brabinau’s 
Beal. 436 .and note 1. 

GovAtnET: \voi>Iiippcd by early tribes, 363. 

Govardhan : mountain, 388. 

GiiAnAN; see Kclipse. 

GKAiiAKirn • Abliir of Junagadli, his fight with 
Mulr.‘l;a 8olaiiki, 197. 

G[;-vn\s: Ikancts. 

GuMii'iriNTi: pl.iiict-sootiiing ceroiiiony, de¬ 
tails of. 12 13. .Sec Hr ihmans. 

Gkvhvsiii: haynioii, Ural.m ,111 fiction accord- 
i.ig to lallinj, 2 and note 2. Sec Brahmans. 

Grmx : woi'ldji. at harve,>t time ; on 110 - 
inoiiii dav of Shrovuii mouth; in Biiddarca, 
.".89; on Daf-ira fc-tiial; on Mikiii- 
Siiukrdii/; on fir-t day of/v'd/ G'l'; on JU.s/ii 
/’■(Hc/o »/, 396 ; objects and form of wor-iiip 
of Adad. B.ii-I''i, O-ram, hohau 

Milli/, B-S'iiio, irAcuh 3‘.tl ; w.ir-bip- 

p.'d as godib'ss, woiship of ,S'f 39_', 

Gkvm 1 grain, -acred to \ . mi-, ns.'d in off<‘r- 
iiigs, 391. See Gram. 
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Gbani : Captain, confined in tlie Qir by i 
Bava Vila, 251-256 and note 1. See Kdtbis. I 

Greeks ; 466- See Yavans. I 

Gcard-bisding : or Guarding, also called . 
Rdkliadi^ corresponding with Vishnubali i 
Vedie rite, takes place in fifth month of i 
first pregnancy, 31; rites and observances of, 1 
3t-32. Sec Brdhmans. _ I 

Gitgus : Brahmans, origin, are funeral priests, I 
439 note 3; found in Dwdrka, origin of ■ 
name, 9-10. _ | 

Guild ; influence and power of, 95. 

Guisbaworji : disease, its cure, 365, See j 
Valo. 

Gujar or Gurjjara: Central Asian tribe that | 
entered India during first 600 years after j 
Christ; different meanings and derivations j 
of name, 469 and note 1; Idtntificaiion \ 
of the tribe, suggested to be Skythian or 
Turk, 4G9 and notes 2 and 3; of (?iOr- 
ffian origin, 469 and notes 4 to 6, 470 note 1; 
Ghaiz, 470 and note 2; Kualtdns or Gushans, 
470 and notes 3 to 6 ; Keddr/n, 471 and note 
2 ; Jue-Jue or Juan-Juan. 471 ; proved to be 
Khazdrs and therefore same as White Hiipas 
and Jfihiras of fifth century Horde, 434 
471-477, 492 ; formed part of Great Horde of 
which judn-Juan or White Hiipas were leadins 
elements, 453,471; Hutoiy, Truces beyond 
India, 477-478; in India; probable date of 
Arrival; Western Indian Gurjjarasiu power 
(A.D. 400j, 470 note 6; no reference toGnrjjaras 
in India until after close of Kushhn power 
(a.d. 400), 470; their arrival during la^t 
quarter of fiftli or first quarter of sixth 
contury(A,D.470-530),47l; Gurjjaras probably- 
entered India al) 0 ut middle of fifth century, i 
453, 479 ; Settlfment, and Rule, Valahlii ■ 
dynasty (a.d. 490 or a.d. 523) believed to he 
Gurjiaras; earliest known mention under name : 
Gur'jyara (A.D. 590-G0C) ; head-quarters in 

south MdrwAr, Bhinmal their capital, powers 
during 8th and 9th century, 479 ; settlement 
in the Panjlb (A.D. 890); widespread power all 
over Kajpnt4na (a.d. 1030], 480; settlements 
made by rulers of sub-tribe or stock name of 
Chapa, at Sommith, Wadlivan, ami .Vnahll- 
avada the capital of Bombay Gujaiat. 479; at 
Broach (a.d 675-700), xii. 479-480; decline 
of power at Bhinmal (a.d, 950), movements and 
frcsli sctth'inents in south iitarwdr and in 
north-east Kli.inilesli, capital jui-sod from 
Bhinmal to Anahilavdda (a.d. 96,1), A'D; 


Nrkad'ts ; Rnjputr, 491; Rinds. 495; Si.iodids, 
493-496 ; {d) Lost Gujars, Gn jar.U Kaubis, 
496, Alarwar Osvdls. 496-497; Batnagiri 
Karhddes, 496, 497-498 ; other minor classes, 
A'hirs, Bhils, Tanks, 497 ; Results, effect of 
Gujar layer that overspread the population tif 
GujarAt and of KAthidwar between fifth and 
thirteenth centuries, among Earlt/ and wan¬ 
dering tribes: A'hirs, BliarvAds, Bhils, Charans, 
Kolis,and Rabaris;i?«!WcM, 8ompura; Culti¬ 
vators, Kadva and Leva Kaubis; Sailors, 
Ch4v<Ias, Gohils, and Meds ; Traders, OsvAls 
and Bhrinialis, 499 ; KAgar, 501 ; Brahmans, 
BliAtela, Bhojak, D4kot, Gujar, Karlmde, 
Aler, Niigar, Pushkar, bhe\ak, SCO oOl ; 
have given their name to the Province; 
formed Gujar subdivisions in most Gnjar.'tt 
castes, xii and note 3; Gnrjjara as a 'jod, 
instances remain in great Jlihirakala, Culuk 
SolAnki, guardian Bhardni, 501, Gujar girl 
Gdijatri, Jjevji of Bednor in JIarwar, Jain 
Tirthankars and Siddhas, 502 and note 4. 

GUJAB.iT; Province, limits, vii.; population 
details, vii., viii.; divisions—Xorth and Soutli, 
viii.- ix.; Aborigines, x, ; .Aryans, x. - .xi. ; 
Foreigners, xii.; darkening and reviial, 4.33. 

GrJAR.ATl: language, xiv.-xv.; development of, 
436, 

Gi-JABI ; milk-selling people, 482; weekly 
market, 4S9. 

Gcjabit : name of cattle-owiring people, 481. 

GrjJARS : ilcshri Vanias, seem to Iw Gnrjj.ii as 
Of Giijars originally P.ajputs, 71 ; 499 and 
note 3. 

OrM.xST.Is: clerks in Viinia Banker's offlec, 
79-80. 

Gdbjab M.xxdala : Kumarapdla mailed Lonl 
of, 470 note 5. 

Gcbjjara : Brdhmans, 1 note 1. Other name 
of Gujar. .See Gujar. 

Gl’BKH. 43 : military tribe, 452. 

Gl-ku : sec Jupiter. 

Grao Govixd : caste-levelling Sikh hero (a.d, 
1680), 437 note 7. 

GcBtTSOS : military- tribi', 452. 

GurcvAb-. Tbursclay, 102. 

GizAR: name among commanders of native 
craft from .Makran coast, 482 note 6, 


■XrOA : Br.ihiii.ans of north KSuara, 439. 
H MR-ri-TTiNG : .see Miidari. 


.S7/-e«;//A, of Gujar population, 18| ; ThslrUai- IlAriMS; b.arbers, 228 ; other names, 2,30 note 
tion, of Gujar jmpulation of Xorth-Wt-si 1; main .liv'iMon, : surnames, 239 ; sli.-u in,- 

ludia; Classed of, [a) cla-sco known as and nait-parinu their chief employment; a,.- 

their heail-quart rs in the Panjab, plkances, '231-232; as village tore||.|,,,,,r,.,.,_ 
strengtii, spread, 481 ; limit of tlteir eoiintry, 2'.U ; as Dholis or druiu-bciters; as Me, dors ; 

48'2 ; (5) special classes of Guj-ar-s— Bad or women -as midwives; .social po-itiori ; th, ir 

77iV Gujars, .482 : the HAnti.s of west Mirwur, priests ; religion ; .saints, 233; customs, 233- 
483; (c) classes admitted to be of Gujar ■ 23 L 

stock—Ay7tik«/a«, Chohin, 483-484, Parili.vr, ' Haj-xbi ; Mdta, goddess of V.'iglu lus, is known 
48.1, Parmirs, 485, Solanki, 485-487, 496; by the name Adyauiita, 137. 

Bhagardeafs - Chandelds, 487 ; Chdrans, i Ha.ir.4t : lamp reflection test used in spirit- 
488; CSdpo.s or CAarda.s, 488-489; Chechi, 1 possession, details of, 419. See Spirits. 
489-490; Jhdulds; Kalhenids, Khndwa Ha-iubis : Khaw-'is, 2-34. 


or A'/idrin, 490', A'ors ; Kusane, ; Lavas H ALAD-KASKU ; tunnerie and rcdiionder dis- 

or iors, 491-192 ; 492-494 ; A'«,y«W,v; tribution or presents, 04. ‘ 
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Hilis: bondsmen, plouglimeu of AuuvaUs, 
o and note 2, G ; among Kolis, 244 ; among 
DubUs, 317. 

HAxrjiAN: monkey god, xxyv. ; 12 and note 1; 
292 ; 317 ; 321 ; 323 ; 332 j 335 ; 341; nature 
of offerings made to, 362 ; 363 ; 3S3; 409 ; 
Shrine of, at Gumindev, Dabhoda, and Bhim- 
por, ri^ited by pilgrim?, 519. 

HANUMisD-ts B4.VA : a Bbarvad saint, 271* 
Hara • a branch of ChohAns, 484, 

H ari).4s the Preacher, literal meaning of, bis 
nimle of preaching, 25-26. See Brahmans. 

Ha p.DTAU : place of pilgrimage, 549. 

H vRiA Dev: 292 ; 314. 

Har liAiiJi: a Solanki, married a Chobau 
princess, 487. 

Haksua : 3'ri, ruler of Magadh, belief about bis 
former existence, 441-412; ])roofs of bis 
being a foreigner, 141 and note 4 ; Tui'ks and 
AVhitc Hii^is beaten by, 418, 163; 479. 
Habsolas: Brahmans, 2,10; Mesbii Vditias,7l, 
Harvest ; forecasts, rites to ascertain, 390. 
Hatakeshvar : golden ling of Sbiv installed at 
V’aduagar, 14 ; 73. 

Hath ISA: village in Surat District, origin of 
the name, 12 note 1. 

HItmal : worship of, by Kolis, 247. 
HEAD-snATiNG- : see Mudan. 

Ueavex-CliMbISG ; rites. See Death. 

Heber ; Bishop, bis description of Bhils, 237 
note 2 ; 242 ; 296 notes I and 3 j 297 note 3; 
306. 

Helot : craftsmen, 454 note 1. ^ 

Hemp : preparations from, bhang, ydkudi or 
■mdjnm, (jd/ijti, uses of, xxxii.-xxxiii. See 
Stimulants. 

Herat : see Arlana. 

Hebdsmeu: chief divisions of, strength and 
distribution, 264 ; chief classes — Alhirs, 264- 
260 ; lUbiias, 266; Bharv.tds, 267-285; 
Mers, 285-236; Rabiris, 286-289. 

Hewett ; Mr., 445 note 6. 

Hliiias: see Paviyas. 

JHbls; beliefs about their sacrednoss among 
Brahmans, Vaishnavs, Early Tribes, Shra- 
vaks or .Jains, 388; the sacred bill near 
the Mahi KAntha village of Satl4s.an, Dndhel 
Mata or Milk Mother stone on the top of, 
worship of the stone-mother by women who 
cannot suckle their infants, 338-389 ; Is-Asik 
bills of S.Uher and Mulber ; worship, of a heap 
of cowdnng called Govardlian mountain ; occa¬ 
sions. and different form? of norship of, 339. 
Hinola.i : goildess, xxxvi ; 116 ; 177 ; 181; l-'^O ; 
200 ; 217; 506; 503; 520; shrine of, 519. 
See Goddess. 

llyRTvL: ancestor of the JbalAs, 127. Sec 
-Jll.Ahis. 

HittitEs : Kiitbis, 26S. 

Hinr.3 T-iano ; Chinese pilgrim (-C-O. 639), 
■131; 411 note 4 ; .160. 

Hodgson : Brian, 151 ; 152 note 2 ; 451 note 1. 
Holt ; chief 6re-worsliij) day, the Fngnn fnU- 
moon .at spring e(pninox, observanc's. .>0o, .»o, ; 
A'ire, W(>rship of, 357 ; I’evOraf, obM*rved a- 
hobdav, 23 note 5 ; 110 ; 170 ; 171 ; 1,3; 
175 ; 178 ; 182 ; 181 ; 1S5 ; 22 i ; .’(SG ; 361. 
See Holidays. 


Holidays; chief, observed hy Bhangids,33G ; 
Bhils, 305-307 ; Kdyasths, 66; Rajp'nts, 
130 ; Shrdtaks, 113-115 ; other classes, 119 ; 
157; 169-170; 173; 175; 213; 226; 269; 
Akhdtrij or Akshayatritiya ■, Ashdilh sud 
11th; Balev ov Cocoanut Day; Bhdu-BiJ j 
Bol-choth; Basara; Beo-Bivdli ; Bivdli; 
Dirdso ; Ganesh-chaturthi; Soli ; Janma 
Ashtami or Gokal Ashtami ; Kdjlitrij 
or Jav Kdjli ; Karvada-choth-, Ndgpanchmi ; 
Ifarrdtri; Nolinom-, Ram navmi •, Rishi- 
P’tnchmi ; Sankrdnt ; Shivrdtrl or Malta 
Shirrdtri ■, Shrdmn Mondays ■, Sili sdter»x 
Vdgh bdras. For details see particular 
names. 

Horde: Foreigners, Constitution, 455, 459; 
Idtart and Progress of, 455-456, 459-460; 
Mrliing of, 156-457,461; later changes in, 457, 
463-465 ; Tribe names among, 455, 468 note 4, 
4.',9 note 9, 462 note 3 ; Stoek-names among, 
466-457, 462, 463-465; interlacing of tribe 
and caste divisions, 457, 459, 463, 464, 465. 
See Foreigner. 

Horse : held sacred, causes of his sacredness ; 
believed to be the only teatless animal, days 
sacred for the worship of; worship of clay 
horse, 375-376. 

Horsfts : see Dwellings, 

House-work ; 30. 

Hunas : see IVhlte Hiiijas. 

Hundi: bills of exchange, three kinds of— 
Vhanijog, Shdhjog, Xishajoy, meaning of ; 
their entry in Huniini nodh, 83. See Bonks 
(Account). 

IluNDiNi-NONDti: Bill Register, an account 
hook, 83. See Books (Account). 

flu.ss : Black, of North Caspian called Dgrlans, 
rose to power (A.D. 375), overlorded Khazar, 
456. 473-474. 

Hurtu ; or HargaivAdl, Thgbei's favourite 
game, 27 8 and note 2. 

Husbandmen ; professional, Andvalds, 1, 4, 
152; Kdchliids •, Kanbis, 153; Kolis, 152; 
Malts ) Patdids ; SdyarsHalhvards, 153 ; 
classes partly or wholly depending upon cul- 
tiv.ation, A'Ah-iof Kachh; BoAora'-’, Sunni, 
of Surat and Broach ; Bersada Bralimans ; 
Visnagra Kdgar Brdhm.ans, Sajodra Br‘4h- 
inans, Osvall Vdnids; R,ajputs; classes work, 
intr as field labourers or partly depending on 
tillage, Bhanyids, Chodhrds, Bhetlis, JDhun- 
dids, Dublds, 152 ; ce:isus details of profes¬ 
sional husbandmen, 163; account of 
Kitehhi.4-, 15.3 - 161 ; Kanhis, 154 - l7l - 
Kolis, 237 - 251 ; Mali?, 172; Patoliiis, 
172- 174; .Sugars, 174-175; Sathvdras, 
175- 176. 

Hydrocele : sec Autargal, 


BN Hauk.al : 450 note 7 ; 470 note 2. 

li,\R : R.ithod chiofship. 128. 

Idols ; stone- used in making, .362. So,' Stone, 
iMvMSH.Mt Piuvna ; Mus.almau saint of Pir.ina, 
founder of Pir.ina sect, ,546: miraeies, Matia 
Kanliis and KAi'hhi.is heeame his followers, 
151, 167, 168. See Kanbi-, Malia. 
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Imp fTEXcr : bt-lieved to be cured by })ath in 
Min S.irovar, 3t3t), 

IxuiA.: frontier of. 446 note 4* 
lxi)iA>' : settlements and iiiiluence, both Bud- 
dbut and Bruliman out of India, 437, 411, ' 
4 tb and note 4. 

l^DfiA : deity, presiding over sky-water, 247, 
343 5 over rain, his pr,-\ver>, Sob See (bul. 
IxijBATTA.; Bnthman, said to have pa-ssed into 
dead body of king Nanda, 437 note 2. 
I-VFAMlciOE : female, among Kanbis, ICO, 
167 ; among Itaipnt'!, 141 ; x\ct, 107, lOS, 

1 XTLUCALAUY : iiKnitli, 342. SeeAdliik.i. 
l>tCEREsr ; native s) ^tem of eaieulation ; entry 
in Vi>jd)-Vahi ur Intere^t-B;' ^k, 65 -.66. See 
Book- (Aceonnt). 

JvTEREsr Book : 85 . Se»‘ Viy.ij-Vabi. 
IsiivakBarot ; Cliaran poet, author of Havirjs, 
220 . 


Tvck«on: Mr. A. M. T., 154 note 1; 142 
^ note 6 ; 426 note 3. 

.Iadavs : liajput peasant propr'etor^, 122. 

J loEJAS : lUjput ruliii:.'' tril)e, ^way in 
Kaolihj Kdthiavdd, and other ('ki-a-'. rdtim 
de'sceiit from 5 adav "’“ok j are bibi.\edto 
be iminigraut 'J'urk-, 126. 44f) n-'t.- 4 ; tb..ir 
family deity A'ha[niii, 1‘hl; peculurity of 
practice of female infanticide amou:.^-,"ex¬ 
planation of practii'e, 111, 

JAGAyyAiu: called Burl, sacred to Buddha, 
place of idlnrimago^ ilO, I. 37 , 166, 22-3, 512. 
J.tGiiANS : clu"’-, 512 note 1. 

Jagkis: clas", 512 note I. [ 

jAGftVlltl: or Sun, tenL[»le of, at Blilnm.il, 422. 
Jain : religion, 105- llo: tmii)!.-:, ILU - 11:; ; 
koliday-ij 113-115; placc^ of plluriiiiagr, 
550. 6ee 6hra\ak^. 

Jaishekar. : CluA'da king of I’ancha-ar (A.i>. 

700), Burjtir It.rd, 466 note 3. ' 

J \LANJ)H \ii : demmi, 111-3 death by Vi'-lmu, 3S7. 
See Vratida. 

Jamul'S : brdliriian>, from the Dakhan, 1; 10. 
JAiiBi'^AK : t"Un, 10. 

jAMILlitAil UAVniinANKAU SUAsTRi : Mr., 31 
note 2. ; 

J\mna: rivei’j is held sacred, 350, 550. >Scc i 

Elvers, i 

J ANG ; Bhaiu tld, or sht pLc rd ue-ddine, account 
of, held at Klu(Bar.i (Anri! 1625), fixinu «,f 
«laj for, 270 ; ruitlng d Ihmio In s and -.tern ot 
tree for inarriagr jM.hi; im.i_o .. in 
27<<-272: netting nj) of 272- 273; 

arri\al of gue-^lUTiura'.i-ei- j.,,- tliro,- k-.i-l'', 

273 ; U' li'Ci o| li-ading brni, ami br.degiooiu 

ior\n(Miug, 273-271; lir-t t(.j-t, 274-275: 
.-GCoiid f :nt, 275 -278; tliird f a-t, 27s, 
I’av.i'iwi-' ]iai\ of Kale- iJlaina, 272 - 2^'j ; 

\\eeldinj: or_ noa- brid.gro.mi, 261-2':;'; 
ol utlier bridi uii'i ,1 .III.,, ->'.>• ab-^''rption or 
..i piil.u- 261 - 2 ^. 3 . 6,-. Bhanads. 

J ANwAM' ; r of .^liuiv a'«‘. tics,, 5 11. 
J.\>MAK'iiAn : binh pap* i, 27, 

J eNAIOTUT ; bfr paj gy, 

.IatA^RS ; nil,. i’^tt’unud b^ BhiK, 306, - . 
I, 2 . N-e BliiK. 

.IvtKARMA; lilub 1,0, the -.ix-h ot th. 


Vedic rites, 31 imte 3; performance of. 
during girding ceremony, 37. 

Jats: warlike* tribe* in the Banjab, Sinelb, and 
IhijpiilAua, claim to be Y^davs, -141 ; iBe ot 
the tribe, 452; 453 and note 3 ; 454 and note 
2 ; 164 ; 4C5. 

Jaundice : see Kamlo. 

Java: introduction t-f Bnibman ami Buddhist 
elelails into literature and arcbitecture of. 
441 ; Hindu king of, 4-3!, 

Javua : c>r JiUala. family name of trreat 
Tur.inuiina ai.d Mihii'akula, 452 ; leading 
stock name of-,ixth Conturv Wiiilc ili.Lii'', 
43<. 

Javfas: Brahmans, tradilioncl origin «>f, 136; 
^ubdivisi..n of raiij-ib biijars, -lljib 

Ja\ vnvjrAN: son of s'aka L'liasbtana, fomuhu 
of Ku'tiiiaviid KsbaCiapas, becomes llitidii 

412. 

•lAVeUAND : son i.d the Sbriuii^il king Boal, is 
converted to Jam faith by Raiansuri, 27- See 

OaWals. 

Je Amue: War cry and HoU sheut of Gujuiat, 
xwv. 

Jr..SA : leader of Kli^nt Kolis, help? Emperor 
Muhanmiiul Togld ik {\ i).133oi in hi - captui v 
id' Juiuigailh, receives for KhanU grai’t ui 
the hill of Girnar from the Empeior, 21U and 
note 4. .Sec KofH. 

Jesalmir : town, its founder, n"te* 4. 

Jeiuimals : ilivision <jf Mudh Briihinuns, 
wre-tleTs in Native States, 12. 

Jetuxas: Eajputs, their movements and esta¬ 
blishment at Borbandar ; claim descent from 
Makardhv.aj, son of Hiuninuin ; are .said to 
Ih.- Mers; derivation of name; 126-127, 
their family deity Vindhyava-ini; festival of 
Uavks ))!•<•cession to snake temple; are Min- 
woi’shippers ; are aBo Snnirts ; worship the 
cow ; their visit to local temple of 8hiv ami 
Mnikti on high davs, B-)C-137. 

JErsfu Kh-U HAK : K.lthi chief of Ja^dan, 
n'C.i'rluus trLcbnoti-r. 254. 

JllMiUt Fir : see Zuhlr Pir. 

.IiiaevbXl'.ti ; object of -wurahij) among Bliai 

vads. 266. 

Jii.\L\'.: E ijpnts, Coiifiiuil to cast Kfitbiav .•id . 
origin j d« ri\ utiim of name ; name suggest m 1 
to be Jauvla ^lock title of Whiu- 
kadeiN; hist caj'iuU id llio clan at Batdi^ 
next at Kuva, establislu'd at Hah ad, rcniovtMl 
to 1 »lii.ftigadra ; tluir pirsmt cliicfships., 
127 ; til* ir faniii', dcit\ A'dya M.itu, 136. 

Jh uoa . town, Will known tort and tnido 
CM ntr* in M.iruar, JU, 71. 

.! II VI < *u \ % : JI/■'»/' ,mo //v, ^.lid t* • have c iin<* f 1 om 
Marw.tr an*l B.ijputaua, xi, noted; 2; l‘>; 
/ 0 ftift V, Ml sliri, 7i , 

JiiVMi'Dt: g^ dd*'-', boiiale -jdirit. 117. 

.IlN : Mus.ilni.iM sjnidt. 117. ^cc 6pirits. 

-IiNAii.vi: g.«l*bss, K'jl'lfCi ot BhAii tdijars, 
i9-i.' 

Josin : ,i str*i!' 'g« r. ) ir< ]iai **> Jtnt '^har^ Jnn- 

iiitifii. -itid \'ni (t.diiihiii his other dulu's, 

2, - 2's. s, I ip itiinaii', 

•) L'\N-.I r\N . .t Lube <d' . astt rn 1 arhirs, 171 ; 
(.dltd Ju* Jih <i| \\(tis, l.,5, It'd. 1''2 , sink 
lliLir ‘*wn naiii* and '‘'nlinU'. the honoiutd 
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tilk of Ku^!lttIl, 4G2 ; ill^ -olo, t i f luJi.i from 
the north, -lO'J ; thiir wior;m.///s, ilruou 1>> 
tho Turks from Central Chimi (a.d. 350), ].as^- 
ed north and drove the Kedaras out of Italkh 
(A.D. 3b0), attacked Persians and were worst¬ 
ed by iJehram Gohr, 450, 471,474 ; reinforced 
by Kphthalites or tVhite Hii^s in the Oxus 
Valley and coiuiuered Persia, 450, -471, 47t, 

474 ; ass'jciated with eoutingonts from Kushau, 
Kedaras, 401; swept into India throiwh 
Kabul Valley (fifth century), 133, 455,_ lOl, 

469, 471 ; said to have held a subordinate 
po'itiou in the oreat Vliitc Huna invasion ; 
Indianised into Gui'jjara or Guicliar thecoa- 
lierd, 116; identification of GnJ.j ira n ith, not 
]>ro\eil, 171 ; iutroducid llinldbist and Brah¬ 
man details into the literature and architec¬ 
ture of their settlements in J-iia, Siam, and 
Cambodia, 411 : strong fire reverence element 
in, 147. 

,li.'B-JuE: see Juan-JuAii. 

.1 cac.LEUS : 20, 29, 225. 

.! OLiAX; Emperor, his war with S.i]X)r, 473. 

JuSAOADn: dynastic seat, ix.; fort taken by 
Mahmud Shili Begada,becomes Muslim terri¬ 
tory, 125 ; 240 note 4. 

J lll’tTEK : called Guru or Bribaspati, a planet, 
402. See Planet. 

JrSRi M.4T.i : yoke goddess, worship of, in j 
cattle-po.v, 372. _ _ | 

JvAia-Mukhi: Bhojak priests of, 440. j 

K AbiCs : people of Knlbulistau, settled at { 
Dwiirka, 522. , . . i 

KaiiavaeivAs : Maliomcdaii Khiirvas; origin; , 
enterpri'ing sailors, 522. . „ , I 

E ABIB : religious reformer of India, founder i 
of Kahirpanthi religious sect, 5.19. bee | 

Kabirpantliis. ^ ■ t> r ! 

Kahiupanthi : religious sect, 539. bee Koli- j 
gious Sects. 

K vr.iRVAD : place of pilgrimaec, 549. I 

K.liifi ; llrahmanmin suprune in, 119 note 2; 
Imrdes of forei'-'iler^ .ntend India tii-'t 
tlirougb tltc \ailey of, 45,, ; I.Ui; lurk nilii-' 

I'f, aniii’xing Kanislika as au ancestor, -162, 
1S9 note 2, _ ' 

Kachh : JAdeja Kajpnt eblefsliip, I2C. _ ! 

Kicntllis: iiiarkel gardeners, prof, ssimial 

husbandmen ; c, iisus details; snlaii'isions, 
other pursuits, 153 ; follow, rs of diltereul : 

religious sects ; lioly men aiiione'; early Itclitd s ; [ 
aninml worsliij, ; lustonis ; 1,,4. j 

K ADtMii ; tiee, lieliewd to 1,,- iniim'vlal, sacred | 
to Krisliiia,''orsliii'of, 3Sl. 

Kaoiyas ; l,ri, kl;iycr', 'also ctilh'd Chnnar.is, ^ 
1 b6. , . . 

KAOPitt'SKS ; Cliincse-Turk rnii r. ins intcnt.on 
to weld ids Baktrian sulijccts wiili liis n.-w . 
Hindu stilijei'ts lo emmuon r, lictioii, I lA ; 
Kujula Kiull>hises atid V, uia Kadphises, IjG ^ 

tiotc 3, I 

Kadvv: see Katil'is. | 

Ka'hx.vm I'EV ; trod, 363. 

K AILANA : to'ddess, t'.l3. 

K Mvo uaiii,','f Bliil race. 291. . , . I 

Ka'.iii trii: ,u' ,la\-K,.jli, tur!'y gr.iin Imti- | 
day, 06. 


1\ \k'A ot ,lev, t.e, otli, iattirs of Matia Kanbis, 
166. 

KakaeAI. 1,1 : or Eako Ealio, small-pox god, 
292, 363. See Saiael KAka. 

KAkadi : fruit, worshipped by widows, object of 
worsliip, 3S4. 

Kal.aski : Vishnu’s last iucaruatioii, as a 
horse, 370. 

KalatiyaS : Briilinians,.10. 

Kaieaxa ; autlior of Eajatarnngini, 43S. 

IvArncxtA's ; division of PaiijAb Gurjjaras, 126. 

Kali: Mata or-gwhicss, tavonrite ileity, hor 
nature, XXXV., xxx\i.; also known as K.ilika 
or K-ilka, 216 note 1 ; 493 ; loi'in of Iiurga 
at Pavag.ad, ,301 u te 2 ; shrine of, xi., ISO ; 

519 ; 34 ; 3S7 ; 213 : 22‘5. 

Kali Paeaj ; dusky race, general name of 
early tvilies, x. 

KAliea ; see K.lli. 

K-xlka : see K.di. 

Kalpasctra : life of Mah.ivira, 111 and note 2. 

K.xLii; : eleventh-day funeral ceveuioiiy, 10. 

K-XMI)EV'; god, 303. 

KAMDrOHA ; heavenly cow, her sacredness, 
372. rec Cow. 

Kaailo : janndice, its euro, 305. >See Disease. 

Kaxaksex : fouiuler of Vadnagar, possibly a 
grandson of Kushan king K.aui'hka, 15 note 
1; sat on Krishna’s throne ,at Dw.irka ; tlio 
same as K.anishka; Ch.tvdas and otbei Kajpnt 
tvibc.s claim an origin in, 462, 495. bee 
Kanishka, 

Kaxaswa ; inscription in Malwa (A.D. 733- 
730) ; the term Kayasth used in, 59 note 1. 

Kaxuis : class of iirofc'sioual husbandmen, 
subdiii'ions, strength, and distribution, 153, 
354, 103 ; derivation and nicatumg of the 
name, 154and note 1; origin, race belonging 
to the M'hite Hiina tribe of Gnrjj.tr.ts or 
Mihiias, 155. 491, 492, 490, 499; Foreign 
element in, 453 ; 199 ; Dress, 155 ; oectipa- 
tioii ; condition, 156; Boligiou — various 
scots; f.iuli in early beliefs; sUpiVstitious 
beliefs in cultivation; anuii.al w,,rsliip; 
places of pilcrim.igo, 150-157 5 Customs— 
Birtb. Cbliaibi wor'h’p.l57; Kaiilhi weariim ; 
Botroilial-, Dowry. 156 ; Ma-rucc, ,c/.o,ot 
ceromonV a.ib eeiviuony , 

159 ; Wedding ceremony.100; widi ivv-milrri.igo, 
ptdvgamy. divI >1 CO : Prcgii.incy, H.l ; Death 
ceremoiiies, s/inithlha ceremonies, 101-103 ; 
C'omiMUniiies, 103. 

A’nh"''' ’ llajpul naiiios. elans of ifolleweis 
of various religion- s,cts ; faith ill I'.irly 
beluf-: pl.uos of pilgrimage: widow- 
niarri.ig'o .and divorce allowediii. Ih3-lt,4. 

Ihiri'/i : lull Kanliis, said to be originally 
Aii.iana, 101. 

A'o'fl't . streiigtb and di-trilmtioii. l-'O, 
164 : origin. 104 ; trace of liuj.ii 
origin, i9ti. 199; tlii>o sui«iivisio;is in 
bur.it, divisions of Kuli.i and Akulia in 

south tiiijan'it, professional div i-iou.-oV 
arvis-iiis and ]'o.isatils. lb I ; curimis 
nurri.igo eiistoiiis of, application of tlie 
liit.iniicide Al t to, vv idow-mavri igi ivud 

divoiee ,d!o\\rd amoi'g, 10t,-ib0. ;il'('var 

ill li.ijput.ina a- KliAiia tnij.ir-. 190. 
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: sti'ength au<l distribution, 153, 
10b; trace of Gujar oiigin, 491,402, 
499 ; social division of Pdiiddrs and 
Kanhis ; Kulia and Akulia divisions 
of PAtidars ; position and influence of j 
Patidars before British rule, 1G6; per¬ 
quisites levied by Patidars, IdG note 2 ; 
marriage customs, application of the 1 
Infanticide Act to, reforms in marriage | 
custom's, 167« 

21ntia : Pirana, strength and distrihution 
153,167 ; said to be originally Levas, j 
miracles of Imam Shah of Pirdna, their ' 
adoption of his faith, 1G7-1G8 ; followers j 
of the Atharva Ved ; their sacred hook | 
i^lnJisha jjatri ; ^*'7 or devotee ; three ! 

religious divisions, 168,* rite of sin- 
removing orceremony, 109 : f 
half-Musahn/in half-Hindu holida 3 's, ! 
their places of pilgrimage, 109-170; i 
hulf-Hindu half-Musalmdn customs, 
widow-marriage and divorce allowed in, 
170'172 ; Vaishnav Mati-ls, form of 
worship, formation into a separate caste, 
168. 

Kan'dAhae: SCO Gdndhdra, 

Kandoi : village in Kathi.tvad, 10. 

Kandoliya: Brahmans, immigranti from 
Upper India, 2, 10 j created to hold sacritice, 
4i0; note 5. 

Ka>’Ika : that is Kanishka, king of the 
Gushan, 470 note 3. See Kanishka. 

Kaxishka: great KushAn king; founder of 
A.D. 78 or S'aka era, 4G1 ; great reviver of 
Buddhism, 415 note o; his fight with the 
Bragoiij 441; worked out broader Buddhism, 
442 ; overthrew caste xirlviWges and divisions, 
413 note 1; his great vihar at Peshawar, 
450 J adopted Greek gods and Greek coins 
and legends, 450 note 3 ; believed to be I 
Kauaksen, 462, 495 ; Kanika same as, 470 I 
note 3 J Slulivahitn that is Kanishka, 443 , 
^note 1, j 

Uankudi : goddess, 247. 

Haxoja : Kanya Kubja, subdivision of Gaud 
BrAhmans, 1 note 1. I 

KaXchatas ; Shaiv yogis, 513. | 

Kaxsaras ; copper-smiths, Pav4gad their 
original liomc; origin ; surnames; traces I 
of K-ijput blooil ; subdivisions; familv' 
goilde-s, 18G ; workers in metil; religion ; i 
places of pilgriTiiago, 187 ; customs ; trade , 
guild, 188, 

Kaxtui : old name for the shore of Kacldi, 
244 iiotf 2; basil thread, 89. 

KAvruAtvL: scrofula, its cure, 3G5. Sec ■ 

Disease. 

KAxyakteJA : see Kauuja. 

Kapdei'Xxi: cloth-water coreiuony during 
<loalh ril(‘S, 59, 

Kapil-, seer, Id. 

KapilXdhexu : black cow, her sacredness, 372. 
See Cow. 

Kapils Brahmans, 1; 10. 

KaPuLS : Vdiiias, 71. 

Kae.xeiX"' low. r ela-s of Pvajputs, 123, 

KARAN-CtHELo: last Yagliela prince, 127. 

Kar wo G'uo L'H : \Nator-ju'^ rounb, r>7 ; wor¬ 
ship of lliL in. .oil oil, 8 t.e I’lanet (Mumi), 


Karex : tree, iV)rshi[q)ed to appease planet 
Mungal , 384. 

KABHi.DA: Dakhani Brahmans, modern immi¬ 
grants in Gujardt, 2,497 note 8; said to be 
shipwrecked strangers made Brahmans by 
Parshuram, 436, 438, 497 ; stranger element 
shown in, xii. note 3,497,498 ; Gujar origin of 
Ratnagiri Kirhadds, 498 and note 5, 500. 
See Dakhan Brahmans. 

Kabidas : Dhed religious teacher, 333. 

Kark Sankraxti : sacred dav', 384, 

Karnatak: Brahmans, 1 note 1; 51, 

Kasbatis : Musalmdn sailors of Gogha, 519, 
521. 

Kashi : see Bandras , 

Kathas t extracts from Purdns, 25, 

Kathias : of south Paujdb, Katliis seem to 
be, 402. 

Kathis : legendary origin of, 252 note 1 ; 
probably wanderers from Central Asia, said to 
have entered Kdthiavdd about A. d. 1400; 
marriage of Dhan, Vala Rajput chief of 
Dhdnk, with their leatlcr Umro’s daughter ; 
rise of three tribes of Vdla, Kh-dchar, and 
Khumdn out of marriage, 252-253; for many 
generations Dhau Vala Kdihis as plunderers 
round Thdu, their earth hunger, acquisition 
of Jasdan, Chital, and other territory j gradual 
reformation,establishment of order in Jet- 
pur, in Chital, 253 : in Jasdan, 254; disturb¬ 
ance of Gir hill Kdthis, their leader Bdva 
Villa, capture and imprisonment of Captain 
Grant in the hills, 254, 255 and note 1; sub¬ 
jugation of Khumdn and Khdchar tribes; 
existing possessions, 25G; history of, in Forbes’ 
Rds Mala, 252 note 1; by Colonel Watson, 
said to have come from Asia Minor, 258 ; 
from Nepal, 2 Gd ; probable date of their 
entrance into Kdthiiivdd, 259-2G0, 2G1-2G2; 
Dowan Rauchodjrs account of, 2G2; 
subdivisions, Slidkhniafs and Amrtidsy 
moaning of names, 253, 259, 201 ; inter- 

marriage-5 among, 252 note 1 ; affinity with 
A'liirs, 201 ; Religion ; Cusb^ms, 257. 

Kathodias; Karly Tribe, 290, 319-32U. 

KatpitiaS: sellers of old furniture and house 
building materials, 206. 

KAvastiis : class of writers, early reference to, 
xi. note 3 ; 50 note 1 ; claim descent from 
Chitragupta, 60 an<l note 2 ; three branches 
of, iuGujarrft ; Vdhn!k, settlement, iiitlueuce 
and pf>sitiou under the M'JLrhal, P,ritish, and 
Gaikwi^r rule; dres-^, HU, 01; d'^aislinavs 
bv reli'jrion, ru^tom^, 01, 63. ^Idlhur, dre-^s, 
religbin, 64; cu^tom-i, elephant w^'r-'liip, 65 ; 
special holidays, 6.6,, 67 ; descent, 

Vaishnavs by religion, cu-'toms. 6 , 7 -GS, 

Kedar\s: invading Imrde of Foreigner^, also 
called Little Yueelil (V.D, 380|, 116., 455 ; 
parsed down by Chitral andSwit to PoNjia- 
! war (a.T). 300), 470; eouquerod in Western 
! India, 433 ; staunchness to Buddhism, 44 8; 

I Gujar hluntificatlon with, l-6,'.q ITO. 

' Kel: plantain, worship of, 384. 

Kevo.j Mxfa: g'>ddc-»s, 485. 

KEru ; 392 nntt' 1. Src Comet. 

1 IvEVAi; gixldcss, K'ddtn, ot Bh iti Guju.s 433^ 
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KbvaidXS: Ilajim saiiit of Piilanpur, 233. 

Khadab Pie : Musalman saint, 522. 

Khadat ; village near Pnintij, KhadiyatAs 
named from, 10, 72. 

Khabayatas : BraJimans,sa.iA to lie immigrants 
from Upper India, 2, 10 j rdnias, 72. 

KHADiYg : quarter of Ahmed4bad city occupi¬ 
ed by Brahma-Ksbatris, 65. 

Khadwa: or Kadva class of Gujardt Kanbis, 
appears in Bajputalna as Kharia Gujars, 490. 
See Kanbis. 

Khagaeaxa : stock name of Nabapdna, 497. 

Kuakhae : boly plant, 37 and note 1. 

Kh.akhaeo ; bastard teak, believed to be home 
of Brahnid, worship of, 384. 

KhAlpIs : census details, 321 ; other names, 
origin, customs, 345, 316. 

Kiiambiiivas ; memorial stones, 363. See Stone. 

KhanTs : Kobs, 414. 

KhAeia : Gujar, class of Gujarat Kadva Kan¬ 
bis appears in Kajputana as ; considered 
lower, 490. 

KnAES.ASi; milkbusb, worshipped for favour 
of spirit Bbdnuniati, 385. 

Kh.arvIs ; seafarers, 519 ; strength, 520 and 
note 1! claim Koli and Rajput origin, 519, 
520 and note 2; divisions and branches, 
619, 520; Rajput aud Gujar4t surnames; 
history and traditions, 520-521 ; Kach/i and 
KdthidvddfthTie divisions, 519, 520 ; CmH- 
iay, 519 ; South Qujardt, divisions—Surati, 
Hinsoti, Kharabhdti ; appearance, dress, 
food, oharaoter, occupation—Sailors, builders 
ofi-'l. •’ ■■ -turuiug ; other 

pur . i - : 1 i" . ■ • ; ■ ■ 621; customs, 

522. See Seafarers. 

Khas : the military of Kepal, originally a small 
clan, history of its origin, its rise, admitted 
to he Hindus, 451, 452 aud note 2 ; 463 
note 2. 

KhAt : newly-created man by Karan, the 
Mahiblnlrat hero, the Kdthis claim descent 
from, 262, note 1. 

Knii.v-VAni! ledger account, contents of, 83, 
84. See Books (Account). 

KuAtpuja ; earth worship before foundation 
stone is laid, details of, 404. 

Kuatuas : funeral menmri.il stones, 363 ; otTcr- 
ings inatle to, 407, See Stones, 

Khatri Dev ; pillar of wood, worship of, 292. 

Khatris ; an important class in uortlicrn 
India and Sindh, supposed to be of foreign 
origin, 460 , 453. Qiijurdl, class of weaver-, 
of Brahiiia-Kshatii stoek, 188-189 and note 1; 
weaving, 1S9. 

Kii viTi: KAthis do-cribi d as, 26S. 

K [I vv.A-: male sl.ives, personal attendants of 
Rajput chiefs, intlneuce over them, 147 and 
note 1 ; other names ; reeruitnient; jiosition, 
234-235 ; appearance ; persons rai-ed to power 
among, 236. 

Kh.vvas.vns : female servants in Rajput houses, 
position, 235-236, 

KutZARS: tribe of foreign invaders; various 
forms and variations of n unc, 471-472; same 
as White Iliiins, 472, 473; points of their 
resemblance witli White IIni.ias, -470 note 1 ; 
settlements at Farghaua eoiucide with White 


Hiina settlements, 472 note 1 ; two elements 
of, Ak-Khazar or Fair Khazar and Kdra- 
Khazar or Dark Khazar ; description of two 
elements, history, 473-474; White Khazars 
found settled in north Persia (close of the fifth 
century), 474; their movement to join White 
Hiinas of Badeghiz with whom tliey passed 
conquering into India, 469, 475-476 ; Gurjjara 
became the name of, by which the bulk of 
the great sixth century horde was known, 
476 ; 434 ; 446 ; 449 ; 455 ; 456 ; 461; 469 ; 
470. See Gujar, 

Kheda ; or Kaira, head-quarters of Kaira Dis¬ 
trict, 10. 

KhedAvAxs : BrAhmans, 1; origin of name ; 
chief settlements ; traditional origin; divisions 
hdj and Ihitra into, origin of divisions, 
10-11. 

Khed Bkahma : place of pilgrimage, 549 ; 
temple to Brahma at, xx.vvi. 

I Khe'ieapAl ; guardian spirit, xxxv.; 200 ; god 
of boundaries, 292, 354. 

Khijaeo ; Sami tree, its use in building mar- 
I riage pillar of BharvAds, 269, 270 ; its dread ; 
ildmo or maternal uncle spirit living in, 270 
and note 3. 

Khijda : see Kliijaro. 

Khimo ; Dlieda sanit, 341. 

KnoniAn MAiA : goddess, shrine at Eajapur 
near Sihor, worsliipped by Guhils, xxxvi., 
136; 247 ; 363 ; 503. 

Kholobhaevo : lap-lilliug, 31, 32. See Preg¬ 
nancy. 

KiiiXET DISEASE : sec A'mhhoi. 

Kms : worship of, ofl'erings of, 57- 

Kixxidaes ; keeper of Vania's shops, 79, 80. 

King : divine origin of, worship of, Iwlief iu 
kingworship among different nations, 4 41 
and note 1, 442 and note 3. AVoeshippers, 
sect of, 411, note 1. 

Kisgpishf.r ; called Silkanih or Chds, believed 
to be an incarnation of Shiv, worship of, 382. 

KietaSs: thanksgiving songs, 25. 

Kitr-ciiE-xo : name given to Gurjjara country 
i by Hiuon Tsiang (A.n. 039), 479. 
i Koois-Ak : or JIula-DwArka, xi, 

■ Koel ; sec Cuckoo. 

Koi.ft.As ; early tribe, 320-321. 

Ki’Xls : strength and distribution, 237 ; mean¬ 
ing of name, 2;17 and note 1, 455 note 2; 
origin, said to be aboriginals of plains or 
I civilised Bliils; said to be of same siock as 

' Rajputs, 237 and note 2 ; said to he Mihii-as 

! or ilclirs, that is Gn jars, 237-238, 455 and 

I note 2 ; 499 ; internndiatc layer between 

* i'Jl 1 Vfirftn uud Kdli I*<fI'fii lace-, x. ; lower 

olas-es of Jlu-alman prisoners allotted to 
the ca-io of, 444 ; Rajput iii,images with, 
23s and note 2 : 239 and note 1 ; list of 
Rajimt-Koli Tli.lkardAs or lordliiigs of 
northern Cujiir.it, x,, 238 and note 2 ; main 
divi-ions of, distribution, subdivisions, 239 
! aud note 2 ; appearanee ; bouse ; dre-s, 245 ; 

food, 246 ; oeeupation—robbers and thieves, 
; Sun\t Talabdas as liusbandmcn, other 

pursuits, 216-247 ; religion, goddess-worship, 
animal wor.ship, followers of various sects, 
their place- of pilgrimage, 217; cu-toms 
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—birth, i'liliatlii worship,- AS ; marrin^p, four 
form^ of, eoremonh's in,2AS-'250; divorce; 
polygamy, 250 ; death ; social imsition, 251. 
,s,(tIorii and Fishers, 510, 523-521. 

Bfir'ni ; origin and hbtory, 2tl. 

Clniavnliiids i also called Jabafngriis, name, 
''Ubdivlsions, wild race, oiico the terror of 
(lujardt, body ('f organi'scd plunderers, in 
revolt (A. 1*. iSlO and lo25), 239 and notes 
3 to 5, 210 and note 1. 

DdlvdilIS: properly Tali'drisy look like 
Kanbi-;, 244, 

Q-tdiiids : considered highest tribe of Kolis, 

2 14-245. 

Khdnts: borderers, wild tribe, their chiefs 
known as Mn\ their early leaders Dhilndh 
Kliuiut, Pdtal Khant, Je‘->a or Jesing, their 
achlevoineut", 240 and uute> 2 to 4, 241 and 
note 1. 

Pdhnivd'iliiiU \ nioaniug of name, 241 aiul 
uuto 2 ; high-spirited and daiing trihe, 
MTcees-'ful suldiei’s and robhei'^i by land and 
sea, 211 ; bucce»es by land {a.D. 1535 and 
17U5) ; expeditions and vict-Tics by sea 
In early years, as pirates in the llulf of 
Cainl-ay, the-ir re])utation a^ -killed and 
driving M auicn, 211 note 3; worst point>, 
5Iahi Kantha Koli- hired to commit 
burglai'ic*'in Sarat, 212 and note 3 ; good 
point-, 242 and note 4 ; Bishop Hebcrls 
de-5crij>tiun of, 212-213 ; attempts to 
plunder in Kaira (a.d. 1S32-L'^o 5), peaceful 
Ija-handnien, 243. 

Shidh : (H 1 CC iinted [lirates, 245, 

Talahdd’i al-o l alled DharaUs, meaning of 
name, tlicdr origin, x., 243 and notes 2 and 
3; liiijput marriages with; sulxlivi&ions, 
213 and noto 4; \K?acofiil Inishaudineu, 
Colonel Williams’ dc--cription of, 244* 
raJukinoi : strain of lihil bloud in, 245 and 
note 1. 

Korvo : Clnlran hlia'jaf, 220. 

lxo.sKAXA.sTn : BrAhmans, 43S. See Chitpa- 
van-. 

KoskxXs : Early Tribe, x , 200, 321-322. 

Eons : SLaond name e.f the ivibe ot Kushans, 
470, 471. J^ulHH-dinato trader- of Simlh 
Kluitri ca-to, .si'ciii more liUels to bcljo]ian4s 
or Bhati.is, llU. 

Kota : cuw-killiug tribe on Niliriris, 409 note 

1 . 

Ko^vAnKT:-IlX^^.T^ : of Kbadat M.ibudi, family 
dtiiy (,t’ Kb.i'bi} at.i-, 72. 

Kol'i;e,'-cii . mi-iuiltiiig fur Ilii-ba, 441 note 

4. 

Kr!-hnv : iurarn ition of Vid mi, wwl. : | 
5 ; t ; a- pliili-njib. r and » \p‘--.;id>_r of tl.e . 
*■' b.ftic -J, ; Wi'i^hlpp i\ \^\ Valhibh i- , 

el'dris. 515; bem ot ibe Alali.ibli.tvat, ."iril ; ' 
])eaciick in-; fav.inriti- bird, 3sl ■ Kadaiiib : 
tree red to, 3si ; oll't rings <4 llourr- to, j 
4o'.) ; -aid to be born in Ba*l-( 1 u j irs, 1S2 ; ! 
bis deteat lu Dwdrka, hi-5 people retired wot i 
ami north to Eajiii and t'amarkand alter 
his defeat, 410 mac 4 ; Kiualmtu fset on the 
throne of, at DwArka, 402 ; 4: 9 ; 10. 

Kiuiri»c\; -tar eliaudier, 352. 

Khodtvas : rn-b;diau Ibiddhi-t eoiuert- 
c'u.iii Badba - r--.lic~, 440 uete 1. 


Kshatrapas : meaning of, claimed to be Kslia- 
triyas, 445 and note 7 ; Buddhist, converted 
to Brahmanism, 441. 

Kshatrivas : ruling or warrior class, admis¬ 
sion of foreigners into, of individual 
conquerors, Hindu theories helping such 
admission, 441; king worship, sect of 
king'W'orshippers, its text, 441 note 1 ; 
instances of an individual conqueror or a 
prixate foreigner admitted as, 441'443 ; 
instances of admission of Conqueroi''’s 
tribe or Horde among, 443-445 ; instances 
of form of name making admission easy, 
445-410 ; instances of certain invaders wlio 
entered India as allies being accepted as, 
447 ; instances of certain of the invaders 
by devmtioa to Brahmans obtaining position 
as, 44S-450; modern instanees of classes 
gaining rank among, 451-452; instances 
of foreign tribes gaining rank among Rajputs, 
Af/nik'ulas, 443, 449; Sisodids or Gohels, 
443, 452 ; Chvkmas in the Chittagong Hills, 
451 ; Qurkhus, Kkds, Jdt^, 451-452 ; 
Murdthds, 442 note G on page 443, 452; 
foreign invaders who aided the Bnihmans, 
admitted as, 433, Vavanas, Pahlavas, 445, 
Kusban, Juc-Jue, Ivhazar, Turk, White Hii^a, 
447, 119, Gurjjaias, 148, 459 ; upper class 
of Musalmdn captives of war (A.D. i094-1143, 
A.D. 1177-1179), 443, 444. See Foreigner. 

Ksuaya: see Coii'sumption. 

Ecler raxth • 518. See Religious Sects, 

KrDL.4i Kh.^x : great Mancliu Emperor of 
Ciiina, policy towards his subjects, 412. 

Eumaril.a : a hUaHa^ first of the religious 
founders or apostles, 533. 

KiTiiBH.ARS; potters, other names, 189 and note 
2 ; tools, pottery, 189-190. 

KrSANE : division of Gurjjaras, 470, 401, 

Kl'SU : son of RaiUj Kusaue Gujjaras claim 
de-cent from, 471. 

IvrsHA : grAS>. Sec Barhha. 

KrsHAN*: capital of Ta-Gaz-Gaz in Farghana. 
170 nc.te 2, 

Ki'su.^ns: Horde of Foreigners (b.c. 130), 
455 ; Called (»vcat YuLcld, 409 ; elements in 
the horde of, that entered India (B.C. 50), 
4.>r»; .8'akas and Kushaiis pra(.tically tlie 
baiae ; <iivck infiucnce mi, Infore tlieir 
start (B.C. 120), 450 note 3 ; conquered in 
estern India, 13'<; sug^c-ted rclation.>liip 
witli Kush, de-condants of Indians not 
likely, J15, ■! b;; five-reverencing elcnient in, 
447 ; <Iuj7tr-' iilentUication with, 470 ; -IGl ; 
lc.2 J 4G9. See Foieigiior. 


l-i\i>T>Ho l\A(;rn:n ; Kbav.i-, of Gondal, 230. 
Lxd-,: Me-hri Vanii<. take name from I^.it- 
d*-h; A'-hipuri their family deity; Liul 
women noted fortiste m dres-, 72. 
LAfii-UTARXi : sin-nanoving ceremony among 
Alatia Kanhi'?, IG'-b 

Lakutar : JlAiIa Rajput cldef-hip, 127. 
LAKSiriiANGAu's rAN'iu : 518. Religious 

J^ccts, 

LACanMI.TI : goddes-, XXXV. 10, 

Evi.\ ; meaning .d t'-rm, 01 uml inAe 1, 
Lalbro- : Musalm,iu lalnt, 330. 
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LaldaS : Sadlm, Mlnclvi saint, object of Bban- 
salis’ reverence, 110. 

LaliaS ; Ilhtdis in Kuropean service, known 
. as, 339 and note 2. 

Laxo : ^oni bJiagat, *201, 

Lalvadi : suake-cLarmer, 11. 

Lamp : worship of tire as, 35G. 

Lang-uage : Gujarati, \iv.-xv. j peculiarity of, ^ 
among Brahma-Kshatris, 50; Dhedas, 339 | 
and note 2; Early Tribes, 290; iMaiwaris, 
303 ; Rajputs, 130 ; C-hravaks, 9S ; Vanias, 
7o. ; 

Lap-filling ; ceremony. See Pregnancy, 
Lascars : skilful long-voNa<^e saib•r:^, 519, 521. 
L.vT'Lesh : old name of south Gujardt, Lads ■ 

named after, 72, I 

Lai’HI: Gohil Rajput cbiefsbip, origin, 125- ; 

120 . 

Lata ; son of Ram, Bir-Gujars claim descent 
from, 482. 

Lavas : or Lors, Ajmer Gujars, origin of, 
connection with Gujarat Kanbis, 491, 492, 
Layman ; see Grabastli. 

L'iBGEE : account. See Khata-Vahi. 

Legeyt: Major, bis description of Ehils, 295 
note 2 ; 296 note 3 ; 297 note 2. 

Lely : Mr. E. tS. P., on KoKs, 237 note 2. 
Lepbosy ' disea-je, its cure, 305. See Disease. 
Leva : division of Gujarat Kanbis. See 
Kanbis, 

Le\i>eN ; poet and scholar, bis desire to rank 
Europeans among K«jhatrivas, 442 note 3. 
LlcnnAVis : Un-Indian Buddinst converts, 
claim Buddha's relics, 440 note 1. 

Light : element, deity providing over, 34S, 
See Fire; Tejas. 

Limacu : goddess, shrine in Pattan, 230, 233. 
Limbdi: JlidU Rajput chiefsbip, 127. 

Liaiudo : ni/n tree, regarded as home of 
Vishnu, worship of, in attack^ of small-pox ; 
juice of, drunk ou tirst of Ghaitra, 385. 

Ling : phallus of Shiv, xsxv.; 531; 541 ; drop¬ 
ping of water over, 31S, 355. 8oe 8hiv, 
Lizard : 380. 

Loh.vnas : traders, xi, note 3 j strcngih and 
distribution, GO, 121; name, 321 and ii>tes 
1 and 2; divisions, religion, 122 ; said to bo 
of AfgliAn origin, 453 and note 3. 

Lohkot : taken to be Lahore, 4'Jl ; fort of, in 
Kashmir, 491 and note G. 

LoNGiNG-suoruiNG : rite. See Garbha-Rakshna. 
LonkagACHUA : sub-sect of 8hvetdmbaii 
Shravaks 105- lOG. See 8iiiMvak (Kclnrmn). 
Luil.viis: irt u worker^, claim descent from 
Pithvo ; created by iVirvati ; tribal and local 
surnames; >ix duisimis, 190; craft, '•bop, 
tools, religioui ^ccts, 191 ; cu>toms. I9l-19_. 
LI'NAR : Sumvausi race, inoviineut ^ trAiii 
Lwark'i to the \icstaud nt>ri!i to Gijui and 
Samarkand after dele it of Ktidina ; ^aid to 
have fomuled deaaiiuir on tlieir roturu to 
India, 44b note 4. 

Lcn.U'ada : Sulaiiki Rajput chicf-hlp, 1 - 9 . 
JjUND.vs : see GoLis. 

M -b.'iiiiiS: Seafarers, stremrtb, name, di\i- 
-ioiis, oi-i-in, 519; character, occ'ipat'.ou, 
b‘^’cr^, 52-k sec ^'eafui*er>. 
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Mai’Mcrdo : Captain, lii^ description of Sodha 
Parmir uunteii, 128. 

Madan : god Ciijiid, arrows of, 3S2. 

MaDhvachari : 181. 530. See Religious Sects. 

Madhax ACHARVA : Orissa Brahmaii, founder of 
Brahma Sampradaya, 534. 

ZdADHAVGAR’s PaaTii : 5ib. SeePuligiuus Sects. 

MagaPv : sea Alligator. Dev, S'^O. 

Magii : Sanskrit ]>uct, Shnniali Brahman, ID. 

Magh : Per''iaii pr;e.-ts, styled as Berman or 
Btahnuin, UOnotel. 

Magha : made Brahmans, 500 ; priestlv class of 
south Marwai, said to be Mihira Brahman^, 
439 ; tlieir origin ; -suggested to be Zoiva-trians 
or Mobeds; worsiiip of Mihlrcshwar intro¬ 
duced by, ]irie-,ts to O-swals and other 
Marw ar :tbra\aks, 440 and note 1; Gurjar 
clement in, 500. 8ee Miliira Bralimans. 

Magic: skill in, of Indian Brahmans, of Biul- 
dhi>ts, of Tartars, of the Hyrkauiau uizaid, 
437 and notes 2 to G. 

Magician: Andiebyas as, 7; Gorjisas, 110; 
IhiddbUts. 437 u.-te 6. 

Magols : military tribe, become Hiuflu>, 452. 

Mahabiiarat : the epic poem of the heroic 
age, Kvi-biia as its liero, 531; Bliagiad Gita 
included in, 532: authority in, of Bulhman 
ni.irri igo with any id* the four castes, 435, 4 45 
note 3, 447, 4iS. See Epics. 

Mahadev: god. See bhiv. 

Mahajan : council of leading men among 
Marwaris, 105 ; Sonis, 200; Vanias, 95. 

Mah.akali : goddes-i, xxxv. 

Maualaesiimi : gi)ddt>.s, xxxv,, of A7 Ibdpur, 
12 ; S/ii'if of Shi'i)ihUy daughter of the &age 
Bhrign, 73, 97, 98, 200. 

Maha-maya : goddess, xxxv.; 205. 

MaiianaMYA : great name-telling Vedie rite, 31 
note 3 ; performance of the rite, 3S, 

Mahab : title of respect among Gujars, 493. 

MahakAjAs : great king^, title of the dc'cen- 
dauts of Vallabha, religious heads of Valla- 
bli.ieh.iri s«.ct, 5G, Gl, 89 : 530. 

Maharashtra Br.vumans : subdi\isIoa if 
Drivid Brahmans 1 note 1. 

Mau.v 8arA''VATI ; godde^^. xx.^v. 

MauaShivarateA : Shiv's Kighr. 23 note 5. 

Mauastuan ; great place, original sett’oment, 
1 ; 4, 

jM.attatmyas : that is glory-descrihing tracts, 
533. See Puraiis. 

Mahavikasvami : (nc. 527), last Tirtliankar ef 
Shravak-;, 110 ; 11 4 and iintc 2. 

Mau.vwansu : Buddhist historical work, 44 ”> 
note 5. 

ilAMi • river, f:unil\ goldcss nf Kaiuha 

Kolis, xxxv., 217* 

Mahias . a tuibulciit tribe, claim Kdtl.i urieii-b 
2()3, 

M tTiMt'D Bn; ida : (A.p. 1500;. his d. -tiuct on 
of Ih.rsjid ti'wn and its penple, 

AiiL DA : Ihpior, xxx. 

OIviiniLA: bulHli\I'-ion of Gaud BiahniaiiSj 1 
note 1. 

MaiieakaS; that is Miliiras, Meds, or Mers, 
4 mJ. 192. StL ilihiras. 

Mai/i: : grain, worship of. 391. 

M \ IVM : I'lif'j ]'i. ]'arati <:i, xxx ii. ee 
VAki’di. 
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Maeardhtaj : founder of .Tethvds, 127. i 

Makar !SANKKi.NT ; lioly day, 3'.)4. 

Mak4tatika&ara : Clhar MauJala, territory 
given to Chohans, 4S4, 

MakhAN Deti : goddess, story about lamp 
burning at Ratanpur, 301. 

MakvAkas ; Rajput.., pe.isant proprietors, 13b 

MaIiATA : or Yiirama era (b.c. 57) foundation 
of, 462. 

Maiatas ; Malloi of Multan, conquered Tvidlwa, 
founded Malava era, 402. 

JJaecolm ; Sir .John, 60 note 5; notice of 
Bhats and tbeir made of revenge, 210 note 
3j of Cbdrana as guards or vahiias, 217 
notes 2 and 3 ; 2‘J5 and notes 1 and 2 ; 4r2 
note 7. 

MALB-ll.tElN& : rite. See Piimsavana. 

MIhA; Jddeja Rajput cbiefabip, 126. 

MIltS : professional bu~lnndinen, said to be 
Kanbis, religious sects followed by, faiib in 
early beliefs, snake worabip, 153, 172. 

MIlpur : Ratbod cbiefsliip, I2f. 

MAlwa-Dohau : route, shrine of K.ilika on, xi. 

Mamo : spirit as mat.*ru,tl uncle, lives m 
klujarotree, his dread, 27u and note 3, 281. 
285. 

Masdatab : Saturday, 403. 

Man’DAvb : god, 257. 

Makuavei : goddess, temple of, at Muli, wor¬ 
shipped by Parindrs, 130. 

M.tNDELSLO: European traveller (A.D. ICoSg 
his notice of skill and honesty of Surat and 
Cambay Viniils. 78 note 1. 

MisEKSTAHBHA ! ruby pillar, worship »>f, 36. 

MiifEKiDiui Pf.sEE : pearl-making fiillmooii, 
observances, 309, 

Mangal : see Mars. 

MANGALviB,: Tuesday, 401. 

MXngs ; early tribe, 200, 323-32.1. 

Milts\ : Chdvada Rajput chiofsliip, 121, 

MiNSAP.ovAR ; s,acred pjud, miraculous power 
of water, 36G. 

MAittr: law-giver ; ins law about divinity in 
king’s body, -135, 411. 

MiBATHA ; Briihmans, 2 ; said to be P^TSians, 
430, 412 note 6 ; called hbitajis, known as 
Gbeuims or robbers, 458. 

Makco Polo : 470 note 1. 

MiEGlPAVTUis ; sect. S e IMUiou-S ts. 

MARiaiiTA: goddess, 323 ; te.npie ot, -MO. 

Mabj.aUis : S'aislmav lumen, 1 lO ; 3 IS; .736. 

MAEKANDEi’A PtJRAX : 532. See Pill .ins. 

MABEIAOE : Viv.Uia, rite- and ceremoine- re 
lating to. among Biiarvid-, '-'nil, 270- 2^5; 
Bhdtus, 120 - 121 ; Rriliniaii-, 30 - 17 ; K.iu* 
bis, 158-160; K/isastbs, *12-63, i.,7 - 6 I; 

Kolis, 248- 250; Raipnts, 111-117; .'l.r.i- 
vaks, lol; V.ighris, 517 ; I dni.i-, O*)-*,)!; 
contracts ainoiit; Rajputs, 17 iinto ; vows, 
43, 8eo Customs. 

Mars : Mangal, a planet, details of llie w.,rslilp 
of, 384, 301, 161-402, See Planet. 

MaEUI'iSIS. See VAyn. 

MaRw.aei .. Slirfivaks, strenedli, 103 and note 
1 ; M.trwar tbeir uiigiind boiin , iiioeemeiits ; 
appear,luee, lire,-, mnamint,, liiiguane. lU3 
and note 2 ; food, character, e.illincr-, start 
as sliopkei per, and inniie\p.u*l. rs, lol and 
note 1 ; cii,tcmi,, ; reli-ion, 1(15-110. 


M-vsiso : monthly death ceremony, performed 
lij Rrlhuian,, 50; VaniAs, 95 ; Kanbis, 163. 

Masia 81 s : Anava'a llrahmaus, known as, 
inc-uiiiinr of, 4 and note 1. 

MasUDI : Arab writer, 434 and note 7 ; 439 
note 2, 176, note 2 ; 498, note 2. 

Matag : goddess, 20,'i. 

M.ata Ml'ki : she-cainel, 377. 

M.ATA3 : deities or gmldcsses of north GujAr.lt, 
XXXV. See Gudde-ses 

Matiipea : place of pilgrimage, 119; 157 j 
168 ; 17G : 220 ; 540. 

Matia: sce Kanbis. 

Matri Gaia ; .8iiUipur so calle.i, 510. 

Matrikas : goddesses, installation of, 11. 

Maisv.vn'\G\ ii: see Vairatpur. 

Matsiavedha ; fish test, 58 note 2. 

Mavli Dev : Worship of. by Konkini-, 292. 

Mava Oil .MAii.iii.lvA ; S'akti or M.aA so call¬ 
ed, xxxv. 

Mo.'uixiiLE ; his Meg.vstbencs, 1 note 2. 

McMeudo ; 1S8 notes 1 and 8. 

Mc.asles ; Sec Gobru. 

MEr>: Mher, title,-163. 

Mei> tp.ALA ; fust capital of Gohils, 495 note -1. 

Meds : lea lei’s of IVhite Hiiija hosts un ler the 
iiain,.’ Miliirus ; 103 ; 179 ; 192. 8cc .M. I’s. 

Me El'TiiEN'ES ; by -McCnndle, prore-s of found¬ 
ing l.ical BrlihLuan classes de-cribcJ in, 1 
11 ..ic 2 ; 135. 

Me'iebajpa.sieis : sect, 191. See Religious 
Sects. 

Mnurtit: prince, title of the hcMuimau of de¬ 
pressed elis-.,',. 331 note 1. 

Meiiulo; or .'levlo i,iin-god. praiso-singing by 
Bliil and other women daring holding oil of 
rain, 355. 

Mf.i.vdi; or Meldi, goddess, 217, 33.5; 3G3; 

fam nis spii it, 117. 

Mei.vill: Cipt.iin, ou Kolis, 237 note 2; on 
Bill!-. 295, note 1. 

MexiNder: Buddhist saint, 115, 117 and 
note 7. 

.MeB' -ii IN' I’s ; Gnjar element in, 49.1 and note 3. 

-Mititcrur; pi im t Budiia, d tails of woi’.ship, 
162. ''e.‘ Plain t. 

Minis: oi M'ds, tbit is MiUiris, 492;stianoo 
C'-.itral .A'iau tribe, 193 note 1; slid to be 
\ al.di'iis or it.lis ; s.L'iie as Gut’] j.ii’is ; 
chi f tr on s of, in eonntry inur .\j iier in 
1 t.iipil ill i, I'L \\.-s! K itlii i w.’ir, in Miirw.ir; 
name, it, iippUoati'.ii ’. f.minl settbd in 
Gujar.it, M.ii’wii a d .'sindh ; imp.n taiice anil 
jiower from s. ventli to elec eiilb eeiitiirv. 192 ; 
took le idiug p irb in Whit ■ Hiiua invasion; 
id‘Utirii .itioa \%itii I'uiar-; It-i i jiot'i >ta Mers, 
t'o. ir li .me ; m..'. eineet - ; ■ .\l. r,, fo i r 

br.i’n’h. s'l’n.-n.’s, M itb G.i] ir- pr.ni.l. I’J.I ; 
di’i'io i- of Ghob.iii 51. i’,, 491 and n..*e I ; 
Bd.ul .M.i’s, .Mil’s, or .M in of (' il .r |’J| ainl 
.lol I s 2 ,111.1 .1 ; fr'Jnt, 1’ 1.1 , 1 . 11 1 11 1 e 3 ; I . ,1 |,ii 'lb 

'.lei’s, e lUed -MU I’s.ili', of ill r Is!ii,.]i, (il ii i,-, 
R.kjpiit. di’s.’. lit, clan, .1111.ni r, 2-5 - 28). s;,.,. 
Mi'ds, .Miliira-* 

Meui' Kuavss: of N.ai i'lae.U', his in',l'ie!i.n> 
with the .lam, I 17 note 1. 

Muii'.oiiS: f.iUing stars 166 

Ml.\.ili\S’ \i. hole 3; Uro’nilni., o 3 11. 

Vilnius, '.Icsbri 72 ; ' lirivak, Ui), 
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MiAsXa: MusaliiiAu seafarers, 519, 522. See 
Seafai'cTs. 

Mihir; or JUr, title of respect, 193. 

JIlHiKAKili.A : great U’hite lliiya eonc[ueror, 
4.19 ; 412, 459 ; 487 ; great ohainpion of 
Brahuians, 44,1 note 1; Siiiv' worsbipp*er, 442 
note 3 ; tirat leaning to Biidlliisui, di'gast 
for it, deterininatioii to stamp out BndJ’oisni, 
487; oppression of Buddhist S'akas, 413 
note 1; cloiiigs «itli the invaders, 444 note 4 ; 
admitted to be a high caste Hindu, 442 ; 
held to be a god. 301 ; glo.ilied after death, 
502 note 4 ; 440, note 4 ; 441. 

Mihiuas : also called d/tds, 473 ; Sanskrit 
form of lied or Mer, 479 : J/od/*oi.’os are tim 
same as, 479, 492 ; leading invading horde, 

439, 455; name of tifih century lent;.'. 13 4; 
leading element in great \\'niie 11 una horde, 
4131 noted; ehaiupioiis of Br.ilnn iii', 433 ; 
respectful name for Gurjj.rr.is, 479; eilli.r 
Gurjjaras or comrade tiioc'm s.ime inv.i'.on, 
491 ; Vdlas or B.ihi.s of Valibhi are, 479, 
488 ; Sisodhis probably are. 143, 442 ; TalaVia 
Kolls known to liave been, 455 ; Moris of 
CUitor were. 440; 401 note ; title, 471; 
priests known as Magha Brahinans, t.!9, 440. 
tree yiaglia. 

MiiiiRtsnsVAE : worship of, started by Maghas, 

440. 

Millet: Indian, grain, worship of, 391. 

Mir : sec Jliliir. 

Mir.aT-i-AhmedI : 2 ; first mention of Kdthil- 
war in, 259. 

Mirat-i- 8 iK 4 . 8 'DABI : mention of the Khants 
in Girnar in, 241 le te 1 ; 239. 

Mitiii Najau : sweet look, eliildreu liable to the 
influeuec of, 427- tree \\ itches. 

MiTiic : see Salt. 

Momi: centre tie-beam, erection ceremony, 204. 
See DweUinus. 

Mocnis : Le.itlier-workers. slid to he oritrin.aliy 
Kajpms of Chinip.uier; tribil surn.iines; 
local divisions ; sections iveordimr to eali- 
ings, 192; lumes of calliue’s ; shoemakimr; 
tools ; character, 193 ; religious sects; ens- 
ttmis, I'.U-l'.Li. 

MoniiKitv : toivn on the 4 .ftrak river, place of 
great antiduitv, givt'S name to Modhs, 11 and 
note - ; 72 and note 1. 

Mtjinis; BriVimn,i<, immigrants from Upper 
India. 2 : Siremrth .and uistrihntion. 3 ; sub¬ 
classes, 14-12; rd /lo/v, siiiidivisi.cis, firm an 
impurt.ant element in the Vania eonimuiiitv ; 
trice of Uaipiit de-eeut in. 72. 

Monoiti’vv: maiigo-hlossi ml drinking among 
Kajputs, 140. See Kijpuls. 

Movtvr; g.dless. 200. 

M.iN'VSiERlES : Slirlvak. S o Apisari'- 

Movn.W . s.iered to the imM.n. 39, ; belli ts 
about, 400 -lol; Shr iv.au and JIar-'s’ursh, 
liot'' 5. , , 

JIovkp.a: eoiisiderid saer'd. Tlanumiu the 

god of, fu’ims from Imioit dmu of, supposed 
to drive aw.iy spirUs, , 31 ,-..,^; 

Month: Hindu, i-a lunar mom h, number of 
dnvs, beliefs about the lii-t l.iy of. tile 
la-t day or Amas of, davs of, sacred to tho 
moon, 397. bee Blanet (Moon). 


' Moon : the, a planet, worship, 396-401; offer¬ 
ings, 4U9. Sec Planet. 

Moats: Rajputs, peasant proprietors, 130. 

Mobv'.ada : V^dgliela chiefsliip, 129. 

JIoRTi- Jadeja Kajpat chiefship, 126.J 

MoSAur : party of wife’s relations on her 
father’s side, going with presents to the hus¬ 
band’s house, 94. 

MorAt village in Surat District, 1, 12 and 
note 1. 

Moial.as; Br,lhmau3, 1; places of settle¬ 
ment, traditional and legendary account of 
immigration into Gujarat, 1; 12 and notes 
1 and 2 ; eushviiis. 13, 

MRAnsuttt : a niaasim of the moon, 333. 

-MuiTVtj.'MAyA; death conqueror, name of 
Sniv. 531. 

MRirvcNJAY-tiiA Jap; prayers offered to Shiv, 
531. 

JlfUAN ; hair-cutting, or head-shaving or caul, 
ci.iTospoiidlug to chtidakiLi-ma a Vedio rite, 
rites performed among Br.ihmans, 35-36 j 
Brahma-Ivshatris, 57 ; Kdyasths, 61 ; Rajputs, 
140-141. See Customs. 

MfUABuAM ; festival, observed hy Hindus and 
early tubes, 362. See Tomb Worship, 

Mciii : Sir William, Sanskrit texts, 434 notes 
8 and 9 ; 435 notes 2 and 3. 

MfKHts ; police headmen, 156 and note 1. 

MfKTiN’.ATH ; god of salvation, orablein of god' 
Shiv raised by Rdm, 12 note 1. 

Ml'Kiipi'ki : modern Mota in Surat District, 
s.iivl to be founded by Riim, 12 note 1. 

Mula-Dw-area : xi. cee Kodiiidr. 

Mi'L.vuAja I.; king of Analulavida (A.D. 961- 
996), founder of the Solauki lino of Auahila- 
vada kings, 489 note 2 ; is said to have invited 
Audiehya and other BrAhmans to help him 
in holding a sacrifice, 6, 7 and note 1. 

Mplar.aja II. i king of AnahilavAda (1177- 
1179), forced Musalmaii captives of war to 
become low class Hindus, 439 note 1, 444!. 

MrLt: Parnur K.ijput oluetship, 127. 

.Ml LS.VVAIC : image of chief Tirthaiikar in Jain 
temple. 111. 

JlUN.-oOSE ; lio/i'o, natural enemy of the serpent, 
vvor-.hij) of, 378. 

Mcnim : confidential clerk of VAnia banker, 

79, 80, 81. 

Musja : the spirit of a thread-girt and un¬ 
married BrUimau hnl, 385. 

.Ml'NJ MKRiiALt: girdle of munj gr.iss, 37. 

Mtrti .Man'oiiakJI : god, worshipped by 
Maudvi KharvTls, 522. 

.MursADis: eleiks of the crown, 60. See 
K.i^'.istlis. 

YvovCHiiADt; rod thread bin.ling to a preg- 

-vi ii.int wom.i’i's wrist, 93. 

X vii : -.ei: S.'i'poiit. 

Naii-a: -.liri 1C of, .It Angkor in Cambodia, 502 
note 4 

Xvi; vti : I'lrt in the Sivalik lulls, 4 4 4. 

XAll viii : levdiiig tribe of Gujai'S of the X"rtli- 
Wcst Provin.-es, 49 4. 

X-f.r-VUJu'NA ; aids Kinishka to workout a 
liro.ider Buddhism, 442. 
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KofiAS : tribe of Braliiuans in Katigra, I 
4 HDtu 2. I 

Nagaes : Fjrc(lrm^t>7^^ xi. note 3^ xii note 4 ; 
2: streii^tli ami ii^tributiou, 3 ; 

Claim Viinamir as iliL‘ie oiiirii.al ; 

}''lar‘e3 of s^ettloment; s^nbii',nauH-i 
after places <if MttleniLiit, '-3, 15 aail ! 

note 2; relations df sabdivisidu-*, 13; t 
traiiti'-JiiS about oriiiD, created l.y Side ' 
to olb-*iatf at lii-' inarria'_m: to oiliciate athi-> ^ 
jjaentiee ; liiilirtn of a Xa;^ hv a Ilrilin an 
^irl, 14-15: "uege^tioiis a-> to origin fr nil 
truiitioii', 15 note 1; tracer of foreiiii , 
oriiriu, 438 and nof‘S 8 and Ot ovi;riual [ 
raci: believed to be Gujars, 4t4, 5Jl and notes | 
1 to G ; 15;,called Bam Xa^ar^, | 
ch:m \'a'liiagai’a-s their original aeat, faiui’v ’ 
deity of, 73. ■ 

X'AoAHsuEr : head of tlie Vafuia comninnitv, ' 

OG. *' ; 

XXa\s : foreltni tribrs vagneh called ; admit- ‘ 
ted as Kajpu;-^, 45u note 2, 453 note 5; | 
jyriesfs admitted Us Bralnnans; eon-i- . 
dered the best of Brahmans, |3S- 463 note 2. ! 

X’AGPANcinir : cultra's lifth, 23 note 5 ; M'ur* ' 
^ship cf the X'lig or sci]>tmt on, 3 ;d. ; 

X^AGS : (Serpe-ntsj. traditions connecting Xacrar 
Brdhiiians with, 15 mde 1, 

Xah \i>ana : Parthian . r Sdka. 435 ; iii. j 

stock name, his coii([utsts in Malwa Konkan, ’ 
and the Dakhan, his emails and pnblic woi ks ; 
in the Konkan ; is .aid to be the rc-birtli of i 
Pai’hbuiatn, 4ii7-106 and m-te 1 ; ebmK-nt. ' 
^ 0^ hi. army, ICl n.jte 2. 

XXc ends : early tribe. ^'JO ; ori-im 325 ; lawlu.sS j 
ha )it. (a 1 ), lS2Gj. raiiU, di.turbance. ■ 

1838, iS5b 1857, bsiiS), 320 ; custom., 3’.:7- i 
328 ; four chiefs. 328. ! 

XuKS; oirly tribe, 2.>u, 324 - 325 | 

XAKilur) (.s ; captain, on eonntrv craft, 520. i 
Xaliimu : tice, if., nut an t inldem ni tin- : 
lamilv goibb s*, c‘coannt al.o oiVt r-d to ' 
other uoddeso.., 3s5, 

Xalk vnj ii V. feu tiact in LHudka and Viruui* i 
iram talnkas, 5 iMi 

X'al liaiA : holds a horse sacriGce neir l>or- 
.ad. S j.ole 1, [ 

Xaaia Kaiima: or naming, the sctnmtli Vedi.* 
litc, 51 m'te 3, 3 I - 35, ScXaniin;^. 
XAMiinir: lliahn.uis ot the .Ma'abir Coast ’ 
stiange maniage practice, ]?/A ji..te i. ’ I 
X'AMLS : ilmice of, 34 and non,- 1, ;;5 note I • i 
of eliildri-n born after iMjrfonmng certain ' 
i It* 30/ -3b8. ' I 

Xamino : rile, a'ld ei r* nmui-.s ol. amono ' 
BiahiiiaU'. 3 t - 35 ; Ba]put., 13'.) - 1 pn , ottieT ' 
ea.tc, IIU; 15> ; I'.IO; 21s; 2S3 ; 
bcc ('ll.tom.. 

Xanak : r. ligious hero <-f th*' Sikh-, 331, 15:;, ' 

Xanak; Pi'iiLAS : pa.sctl as Br.ihmaii., J.JS. 1 
Xandi * 1 5. I 

XANiiTFtt ^MVAH : Mall idev, of Xand-td, 73, I 
Xandi\ KAksiix '•*■*-IMlasjiiplo, 

Xandu ; roiubad Baiimt, founder nf Patani ' 
branch ot IMiaji i Noui,^ iDS. So*-SoiU'., I 
Xanimid . <-niur <Uu:L.tv and kingdom noir ' 
XU. ; capital of Uajpipla. 13, 72." 

XandoU\' : B.vV'uuan-, i:;; Vaimi.. 72. 


Xandshan'ker : Mr., on Bhil subdivisions, 203 
note 2 ; on Badvds' services during epid3tnics 
in Rewa Kdntha, Lo2 note 1 ; on Xgikda 
oiigin, 3_:5 note 1, 

X \NDVAN.\< : Uriiimnns, 1.5, 

Xapad : village in Kaira District, IG. 

Xavals ; Builiman-., IG, 

X VR (tnJ Xahayan : names of Vishnu, 532, 
Xauansar : 217. 

XAiiAYAN'EAi.i: memorial service. I'lerformed 
to get rid of barreniiLs^. ;;’G9. 

Xaudada : nver in (.lujanit. aUo known as 
Rc\a and UcAdji, 213; its sacrtdness, 543 ; 
hones of the dead thrown in, 350, See 
RlVel’.. 

Xtnsrxu Meftta : Xagar Brihman saint of 
.Imi^g.id, 03 note 1. 

XvRSri'ni: town in Pglanpur, 73, 9G, 
Xarscpuiias ; Vanias, 73 ; Shrdvah, 

DC. 

XarvA: sharehold village, IGG, 
X.AsiK'TiincBAK : place of pilgrimage, 12 
n(*te 1 ; 111). 540. 

X’'Aiurtv.\R: chief shrine of Vallabhch^rya 
at, U.3G ; .brine of 8hnnaitbji at, 549 ; place 
of [*tlgriina-^c, 110; 540. 

X'avanaoAU : Jadeja Kajput chiefship, 126. 
Xavhatua . ten da\. of Aslivin, 2 4 note, 
X'fiKADis : purest cli-s of Gujars among the 
_ Ajmer G irijara-, 104. 

X’ei'al- introduction of Binduism in, 451; 
people of one caste in ancient ages in, 
<li\isioii into four ca.tes, 430, 

Xr-.rALn.si-: their stock, converted to Hindu- 
i.ni by Bru'bman*, 451. 

X'eiiweu : IJhils, tribe of, 497. 

Xfsaks : cla.s of Gharan. in Kachh, 4S8. 
XhWi'OiJT: Captain, 5 note 2. 

Xn.iJFiiJt: European travellov (ad. 17G3), 

^ notoN-. Vania .kill and eba’‘acter, 78 note 1* 
Xii.KAVi’M : bird, held saerd, wor.lnp ot, 157 
175, 22Uj :W2. See Kiiioti'ber. 

Xiuvs; Moshrl Vunia., Nhjndaji family 
^d'icy < t, 73: Nhr.U ik, OG aiul note 1. 

X IM '.AUK V : founder of 8’o/o/X <ldt Sumpra- 
533. 

X'lNAUA; tnlie of BhiU in sjuth Tdepur, 20.5 
note 2. 

XUiuAr.DVS' asoet-e of Surat, founder of the 
--e< t of Vai.haav .Malia., IGS. 

Xr^nVT : meaning of the term, -442 n<de G on 
p.i_'e 14:». 

Tntsu \d\s : oii-j-inal settlers in the RA-rdyan, x. 
Xi''H KK.VUAv \.; or Home-h aving, e’mb.th N'odi i 
life, 31 note 3 ; performance of lite duung 
uirtlii 's cer*‘mon,\, 37. 

Xi»ic Mi-i: eriand tei.t among Slir1.\ak.., Iu3, 
Xb»I.jN*»M : 23 note 5. 

X’^or.io : '•ec Mung lo-'C. 

NoNdhs : niri.tors. See Book Account. 

X'osuA . goibU'.'' ; shrine of, beLDeou Ajmer and 
Pusbkar, ls3. 

XrKiis : cUns of Bhatias, 117 and note G. 


0 ret EATION : or calling, of Bhtinpi.U, 335 ; 

17S; 3h()': /b-n/u/o/- 

K'<h>i1 risy Ol ; Hruh),i>(n^, 22 ; bhuhFy 310 ' 
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^arly Trihes^ 291; QhdncliiSt 182; Kdch- 
hidsy 153; Kanhis,\oQ ; Kdyasth^, 61 ; K.oliSj 
246-247; MdrwdriSy 1U4; Mochis, 192; 
Bajputs, 133 - 134 ; Sathvdrds, 175 ; r«nia«, 
77-81. 

OFFERINGS : made to gods or goddesses ; two 
kinds of, Bloody and Bloodl^s-s ; Bloody i names 
of goddesses to whom, and of classes by whom, 
made ; offering made by high caste Hindus, 
days sacred for making ; animals offered ; 
mode of making the offering, 4U6 ; special 
mode of making an offering at the temple 
of Bahuchaniji ; mode of making offerings 
by those who scruple to kill an animal, 407; 
offerings made by Early Tribes, to gods, 
goddesses, khatrds and pahydfi, mode of 
making offerings, 407-4fiS ; Bloodless^ four 
kinds of; made to J)?vi or Mata, Shiv's 
consort; to ; to Hanumdn to the 

Moont 409 j to Shhy 408; to the spirits ai 
the dead; to the Sun', to 409. 

OkhamanijAl : that is Bet Dwirka, 4SS note 8. 

Olpad : vill.ige in Surat District, traditional 
origin of, 12 and note 1. 

Omens*, beliefs in, 4-,9-410, two kinds of — 
Good and Bad ; objects considered as Good, 
138, 410-411 ; as 138,411-413; classes 
believing in, — Bhdfs/ZlZ ; Bkatayds, 225 ; 
ChdrnnSi'120 \ Craftsmen, 178, 382,18o, 

191, 194, 196, 200, 2o5 ; Majdms, 233 ; Hvs- 
handnien, 154, 157, 16-i, 172, 173, 174, 175 ; 
liiijputs, 137. 

Opium ; used as dnig or narcotic, preparations, 
xxxiii. See Stimulants. 

Ornaments ; of Bhils, 298 - 299 j Brahrsans, 
•, JJepressed TAM-ivi’, 340, 346; Early 
Tribes, 312, 314, 317, 318, 320, 321, 323, 
329, 330 ; Merdsmen, 267, 2S6, 28S ; JIvs- 
handmen, 173, 175; KoHs, 246 ; Bajpnts, 
132 ; Vdnids, 76, 

Osa : or the frontier, town of Mandovad calUd, 
Osvtls take name fnnn, 97. 

OsiA : family goddess of OsvafU, 97. 

OsiANAGAur; city, eighteen miles nortli of Jodh¬ 
pur, give-, nane to 496 and note 9. 

OaVALS : of Miiru'dr, were originally Solaiiki 
Kajputs, converted to Jainism, 453, 185 and 
note 6, 496 ; are said to be dc'-cended from 
Vai^}a chief Aina; <Uvisiona, 49^1-497 jGiijar 
(‘lenient in, 48.3, 199 ; of Qujurdf, Slir.ivak 
Vanias, divisions, st'-ry of origin, surnames, 
73, 96-97. 

( )vans : Mr., Survey officer of Broach, mentions 
a Charan irdya in Broach (a d, 1812', 218. 

OviNi.TuN : Eu:oj»eaii traveller, his muice of 
Vania •'kill, 78 note 1: of their mode of mental 
cilciilatioii, 189 note 1. 

Uwi;: bird of evil omen, 381. 


J )ACnrwAN : Sbravak holidays, period of, 113; 
det.ails relating to, fasting during, 114 and 
note 1 ; reading i»f Ko/ptisoft a in, lit and 
note 2 ; purihranian ceremony during, 
114-115. 

Taoiiakias : early tribe, 5o6. 

PaT)IIIaes: Rajput peasant jiropriotors, 130, 
l‘AL'HiiAS : lower class Hajptit^, 123, 


Padma PijeAn : 532, See Purans. 

Padma SambhatA: Guru, Buddhist wizard, 
437. 

Pad-Shah : meaning of term, 78 note 2. 

Pahlaa as ; or Parthians, leading horde of 
foreigners, 455 ; conquerors in Western India, 
433; joined Kushan horde in Kabul Valley, 
456 ; entrance into India, 455 j converted to 
Buddhism, 433; broken by Gautamiputra, 
448, 453. note 4; tribe of, iTieutioned in 
Mababhdrata, 461 note 2. 

PahshAghat : see Paralysis. 

PALAXQtriN-BEAEEES : 504-505. See Bhois. 

Palaspiplo : tree, called ^atiditrukshUf its 
sacred ness, worship of, 385. 

Palhatas: or Parthians. See Pahlavas, 

P-ALI: chief trade centre of Marwir, 16. 

Palitasa : Gohil Rajput chiefship, origin of 
the house, 125 126. 

Paxival : Brahmans, said to have come from 
ilarwar and Eajputana, xi. note 3, 2,16; 
created from local non-Brahman classes, 440. 

Pa LITAS : stones raised in memory of dead 
among wild tribes, 363-364,409; guardian 
stones erected in memory of Charan trd^a in 
KAthiAwar villages, 218 and note 1. 

Paxxa : or Pallava, lower classes in Madras, 
445 note 4. 

P.tLLis : tribe in Madras purified by fire, 486, 

Palld : see Dowry, 

Paxchah : or Pdnehas, meaning of term, 70, 

Paxch A MahAtratas : five main vows observ* 
cd by bhrAvak Sadhus, 107, 108. 

Paxch.as : see Paneham, 

Paxch.asae : dynastic seat, ix. ; town, 488. 

Paxch ataxtra : book of tales, 435. 

Paxchatatax Devs ; five house gods, stone 
Liixj for Mahiidev, stone Sh&Ugram or 
picture of Shrimithji for Vishnu, picture or 
inctal image of S'akti, Bhai'dni or JId/d as 
the god les.s or mother, Gnnpiiti, Hanumdrt, 
XXXV. ; 393. See Religion, Planet (Sun). 

PAXcitmi.io: daily dole, 24. 

I’.vxciiGAVTA : five cow gifts, names of, used 
in religious corcinoiiies, 372, 373. See Cow. 

Paxch AI.miabhhtAxi ; five elements, mean, 
ing, 34S. 

Paxch M.asi : fifth month preguauev ceremonj’, 
93. 

Paxchtiexiii : or five shrines between Bhim- 
n;<th and Gopn.ith, 540. 

Paxcuvati t near Nasik, 12, note 1. 

I’axdws : at VairiUpur, 252 note 1; 294. 

P.AXDU.titi’ru: place of pilgrimage, 119; 
Shrine of Vithoba at, 519. 

P.vxjAK.iPQL: animal home, 115. Sec Shri- 
vaks. 

Paxoi'i : deadly influence of Shani or Saturn, 
403, See Saturn. 

Parajitas : degraded Brahmans, xii. note 3, 16. 

Paralysis : di.veaso, its cure, 365. 

pAEt.MAMANsAS ; order of Shaiv ascetics, 543. 
See Mriivs. 

PAr.vaary.Is : BrUunans, Ifi, 

Par vshuiiXm ; great Ilnihman-maker, 436,438; 
his inassaere of K-hatri\as, 55, 50, 177, 183 
note 1, 141 ; said to hate purified shipwrecked 
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strangers anrl made them Brdlimans, 43'^; 
his re-birth in persen of Isahapiiiia, founds a 
kingdom ill Dakhau, 498 and note 1, 

rARASXATH : tweiity-thii'd Sliravak Tirtliankar, 
]05. 

Paeiiiar ; or Parihara, tribe of Agiiikula 
Eajpnts, 4S3 ; said to ho Shiv-spning, 449 
notes, 484; called Pritikddudi'a; Pratihara 
the Sanskrit foim of, believed to bo of Gujar 
stock ; Gajdn Mata, luck or ‘hri of, 484- ; two 
layers of, Gira,ia, of A'bu and Knkshas, 439 
note 1. Sec Agnikulas. 

PArikh ; honorific title of V.lnia, meaning of, 
78 note 2; Cambay Hajam also called, 231. 

IAririiamaa' : or i’atlikanina, ceuonony. per¬ 
formance of, during Paeliusan, rites rehitiug 
to, 114-11.1. See Paebusau. 

Paris; Mnsalnnin spirits, 417. See Spirits. 

Parmars : trilie of Agiilkula or fire-elan Poij- 
puts, -185; said to be liidra-raised. 449 note 3, 
485; origin of name: slid to be of (iiijar 
stock; heritage of ; Sanehair Mata, luck or 'h i 
of, 4s.); said to have come from Sind : their 
chiefships in Kiithiavid, in Malii Kantha, in 
Palanpur, in liewa KAntha, 127 - 128 ; their 
family deity ilandavri Mata, 130. 

PAE.v.iMirAA'inis: or Parndmis, 5-15. See 
Keligiou, .Sects. 

Parjtamis ; see Parnamlpamhis. 

l*AE?ii.tR.fMB.Av.y ; iiharvfid saint, 271. 

Parsis : once famous husbandmen, 152. 

PAiiiniAA’s: or Pahlavas, formed separate i 
class of Hindus under their leader Sivaskanda, 
44."i; t'vo divisions in, 459 ; 450 note 3. See 
Pahlavas. 

PXrvati : consort of Shir, xxxv.; 220; 338 ; said 
to have remained as cuckoo, 3Sl; be/ tree con¬ 
sidered her home, 383, 385; 4 ; 101; 1C5; 190. 

PAS.ilT.4S : gifts ot land from the State, 24. 

Patal Kiia.n-t : leader of tlie Khtfnt Kolis, 
said to have conquered Petlil, 210. Sea 
Ki'Us (Klaaiit'')* 

rAT 2 \N ; ?>oiniieL*li, place of pil^riina^e, also ' 
known Prablids, ll'J, 

Paiaxtadiyas; Kolis, See Koiis. ! 

PatakV-YI.a ; place in the Ihmsda hllU, R;im ' 
said to have halti d .it, 4, 

Patdi : Kanhis state, 127. 

Patei.i.Is : class of profe-sloual hu-handinen, 
strength and dl-tribution, 153. 172; claim 
Itajput deseoDt, laitli in early l>e!ief.s, worship 
of (Ihodidev, aninial wor-hlp by ; customs, 
172-174, Ste Husbandmen. 

PAtid.vrs : siiarclctldci s auioiiu Leva Kanbi-, 
tin ir positnjii and iiilluenec, 100 ami net 's 1 
_aml2. .''ec Kaubis (Leta,. 

P.vv vt-AD : bill, sliriiie' of K.ilika at, .\i ; place 
of pilgrimage, ISO ; 333, 3tl, 

1 ATav.vs ; tailed 1 dtihi'i til' y///. 5 (y, eiiitucbs, 
traditaiiial ..rigiii, reeruitmeiit to, admission 
I'ltes. Oiitj - 311, ; appearance, live as lie-mars ; 
death rui's, ,1)7, 

P.SYAT ; niysti,. veise, worship of, 07. 

EAi OC R . c.uner of uoilihs.s S.arasvati and god 

j'o k' d Kil-hna, worship 

ot, 2ii, 381. '■ 


Persians: Marathliheld to be ; their connec¬ 
tion with SisOtli Is or Ghelots, 439; Chitpilvans 
held to be tile priests of ; Maghas said to be 
Persian priests, 429 ; 449 and note 4, 

PEin.ipuR : Vdghela chiefship, 129. 

Ph.vtana : abusive songs sung at marriages, 
considered lucky, beliefs in, 277, 278 and 
note 1. 

Picnic : caste, Ujdni, xxvii. Kee Entertain¬ 
ments. 

Piles : disease. Hee Aras. 

PiLiLRiMAGE: chief pla-es of, Brdhmanical, 
luditiu, I’l'iivineial anel Local, 518 ; Vaishnav ; 
•'ihi'V ; S'/ nil's ; E/i-c)-,, 549 ; places outside 
Giijaoit, 35u ; resorted to, by pilgrims, Ah- 
III!'Idh'h], 108; Alh/hdfidd or B/’aijd^/ 157, 

198.170, -liij ■, Ambd ji, 157, 22.5, .33;l, :H1; 
Ajijilhija or Ondh, 549 ; Badrikeddr, 157, 
519; i/nhiu-hiti‘/iji or Bech.i/-dj t, 157, 187, 
22-5, 330; Band/■ag or Kashi, 119,157, 1G4, 
l'i8, 175, 213, 2‘20, 225, 519; Btt D/vurha, 
10, 119; Bhd'/hliiif, 519; Budhdn, 550; 
Barhdnisnr, lbs, 170 ; C/idni/d-Kaiiifdlt, 28, 
549; Bdkar, 10, 28, 119, 157, 101, 17:!, 175, 
225, 24), :33:1, 330, 311, 519; Otedeka, 10, 
137, 104,_ 175, 2l:5, 220, 247, 330, 549; 
(} idh/l/i, 549 ; the Q-/n/jeSy .’-50 ; Oirii/ii', 9, 
22o, 241 iiute 1, 217 ; the G-addnari, 550; 

ni Mahdbnleshvar, 519 ; Gukul, 9, 119, 

157.170, 2'20, 549 ; liardvir, 519; lling- 
2^47 ; Jaijniindth or Fun, 119, 157, liJ8, 

225, ;)l'i; the 550; Kabiniad,bFii i 

K/ied-Bra/tiua OT Bfah/ndklicd, 549; A/a- 
t/iara, 119,157, 108, 170, 220, 519; Karan- 
6ar, 247 ; the Narbada, 213, 350, 549; 
Ndjfik-Trmbak, 12 note 1, 119, 519; 

Kulhd/rdr, 119, 549; Navxdri, IGS, 170; 
Faitch tirt/ii, 549; Fnndharpur, \l'.\ 549 ; 
Fdcdyadh, 180, ;13:}, 341 ; P,rd,ia, 154, 108, 
1)0 ; yVai/ids9, 28, 119, 220, 217; 
Fi'aiidi) (.Ml.ihSlial), 5.50 ; Kd>nr''ivir, 549; 
Feidj, (see A’arba<ldl ; Siimld./,, 519 ; Sliiv- 
Ka ,549 ; SUnndfhji, 157,'549; Shukal- 
519; Shiir/idii, bi9 ■, Sid/iiiHr,7, 
101, 1)5, 549; h'jinii'ifh i'dta/i (Prtihlids 
PAlau), 119, 519; the Tdpfi 550; Tavra, 
ol9; Tn-upati, 519; Tulsishpdni, 549; 

/, 15r, .‘ill, 350; Uatadin,, 5tJ); 
i adfaly .>l*J ; Vn'tdya.idth or DeV'l'idh, 510 ; 

^ '5-10; Vpiii'fly 170 ; Viskauhdn- 

^ /’indf{ V'fiij 5 I'J ; SliriiitN of, Amha 
Blitfidni, Bpi'hrdji^ UauHinnn at (Tunidn- 
<k-v, Bliimporauil DabliniU, KdUhi^ 

'ltd id Bku\:dti{y l^ohd'i ; 540 ; Slirin »§ 

on, MijUiif A'ha, (Airiiilry^'ShfitifriniJffy ; other 
phu’e-a, 550. 

PiUvKiMri; OF .i/or of, 28, ^''co Brtllunans. 
Pil'AL : treo. aSce Piplo. 

PiPT-o : Pip.il tn-e, einhli in of ViOmn ; liaunt of 
spirit. Mmij, water-d to (puet tli>‘ >{iirit ♦ 
(la^s isaiTcd to its wor'-hi]) ; uordiippcd Py 
on nu-moou dav tailing oii .^^o•;(I;^.v 
385; inarrlidto a irrowii-up uirl r* juaiih'd 
uunia-rud, to (nisi plant: wor^liio of hr 
KldU, 3M>, ‘ ’ ^ 

Put: cr Musalm in saint, tah/o or tunih uf 
300. See Tomb Wor.sbip. ’ 
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PiBACT : chief piratical classes, history fB. c. 

325 to A. B. 1873), 52':-5'27 ; eftorts to put 
down, 527, 52tl; reduced to order by the Bri¬ 
tish Government (A.p. 1S73), 520. 

PiR.ANA : sect amoii" Kanbi*, known Matia, 
168. See Religious sects ; place of pilgrim¬ 
age, 151, IGS, 170. 

Pirates : see Piracy. 

PiSHACiiNis : female spirits. See Spirits. 

PiTiii: sweet yellow powder, preirnant woman 
rubbed with, in first pregnancy rites, 32. 

PiTiiYO : said to lia\e been created by Parvati, 

IVO 

PiTRi Gata : 5 to. 

Plac^ue ; cattle, live cbarccal as a cure for, 
357. 

Plagues : sec Epidemic-scaring. 

Planets: /7/v/Ar75, have friendly or unfriendly 
influence on every man, 302 ; object and term : 
of worship, occasions for, 392-303 ; dady 
worship, 303 ; names and forms of worship 
of the nine planets, 393 - 406. 

6'«» : Si/rj/a, his form ; is fatlier of some ^ 
heavenly beings and of warrior class ; is , 
the eye of Ged or reprO'-ents the three ■ 
gods Bnibma, Vishnu, anti Mabddev j is 
one of the Pa’achrfyatau Devs ; tror^ • 
s/iij), by all classes, forms of, among ' 
high classes, among early trilns, form ! 
of addressing him j his favourite flowers, ! 
803, 400; his overy-day salutation; 
gdyafr) or sun h\mu, 303 ; woi^hipp^-d • 
to ward off evil influeuce, tv secure go« d- | 
will; Surya Vrafa <'r .sun-vows, object ] 
of taking, form of fulfilment, 391 • 395 ; ' 
worship of, by Kuthis, 257, 393 ; wor¬ 
ship seems to have been started by 
Magha&,438, 410 ; Sunday sacred to him, ' 
Common beliefs about Sunday, 390; ■ 
J-Jclip.sr (T (jrahnn tliat is seizure, ' 
common belief^ about, pra.tices and 
observance.- during, 395-396; giff”' umde 
during, 335, 395 

Moon, ('hinidi’iT, :’.92, a male dtity, his 
form and eliara'teristie.^, 3'»6; is the 
lord of all vegetable driiLC-. or nvaJhidhd- 
dhipafi, lias more powerful infliuMiee on 
man and di'>casc3, .397 ; irort-hip., by 
different cla-ses, 396, 397 ; his revo- i 
lution roiii.d the earth, tlie lunar i 
niontli. lieliefs ah< uit the tir-t day of ' 
(a^h mouth, about the last dv\ 4*r annU ; 
da_\s 8a.r<Ml to liiiu : beliefs :v).d «ihsirv- 
ances on hri'jhf eo/o/.,, 397 - 3t»S : on 
hnylif fourths ealKd Chnfityfln^ 

the hriirht fourth '»f t‘>had.ir\a called 
Dagada t'liotli held move sjuuad ; : 

J’oiirf/t'i I iilli d Stiiiknsht Cfi'tittr(hi,x\\v \ 
dark fourth of AVlivin ealh'd h'ty'H'da [ 
Chi.fh or Q'dkfj L'huih, is held more ! 
f-amd, 39H ; .m hn<iht djhtnfhs or full- 
moon < alled the fullino"n of j 

Shr.i\au, a li>ik'<ha bii ding day; the [ 
fullmoon of A’so ealhd d/u/O A/Au/*/, . 
399 ; otlier occa-u*ns to wor-hip him ; ' 
special imidiMtf //^/sv/ZoV? wor-'hi]», 4()0 ; 

396 ; the vhinidynnatU 4UO ; lutaiis ^ 
of Warding off’ his evil influence ; flowers 


sacred to him, 400, 409 ; Eclipse, prac¬ 
tices observed during, 400 ; Monday 
sacred to liim, beliefs about and observ¬ 
ances on M(*ndas s, 400 • 401 ; classes by 
whom he is W'-rahipped, 396, 397. 

Murs or Mnnyul, origin and form of; 
his characteri&tics ; means adopted to 
ward off bis evil influences ; Tuesday 
sacred to him, 401 ; common beliefs 
about Tuesdays, 402 ; 384 ; 391. 

Mtn unj ov his t>rigin and form; 

his characteristics: Wednesday sacred 
to him ; common beliefs about W ednes- 
days, 11-2. 

Jupitei' called Guru or Brahaspati, his 
form and chaiacteri-tics ; Thursday 
sacred to him ; common beliefs about 
Thursdays, 402. 

Veniib or Sukra, his form and characteris¬ 
tics; Friday sacred to him ; warding off 
evil influences of, 402. 

Satut'n or Shaul, his form and characteris¬ 
tics ; very ci'uel: Saturday sacred to 
him ; common beliefs about Saturdays ; 
means adopted to ward off his deadly 
influence called pavoti, 403. 

I^artk or UdJtti, Prithvi, an element, 348 ; 
a planet, 392 note 1, 403; worship as 
an element: looked upon as mother; 
regarded as king’s consort; different 
occasions for worship of, 404; worship 
of, by husbandmen, 157, 405 ; causes of 
carilnpiake, 404. 

Conirt or 392 note 1; his unfriendly 
influence, 4U5, 

Stars, and JAfeorej, considered divine 
beings, 4u6. 

Planet-.soothing : sec Grahashsinti. 

Plant: wt>r-.lnp, names of plants worshipped, 
object and form of wt-rship, 382-3SS. 

Pliny : Natm^h^t (_A.it, 77j, 455. 

PLoroH : \vi>r>lup am>-ng husbandmen, 405. 

PoKAiiNA ' Briihmans. St-O Pu-hkariia. 

PoL : Uathor cliaT-hip, 128. 

IVllfn. Mr .1.. 4m 1 Uute 3. 

i’oLi.LXFrv : Mr., 391. 

I'uLYAMtuv: traces (•}’, among Bharvids, early 
pol\aiulrou> ariM'igement, 270 note 3, 285, 

PitLYCAMV; allowed and pr,icli-ed aimmg 
R.ilptils, 147 : Kaiibi-', lf>i : Pa’^elifis, 171; 
Glidtiehi-, 1S3: .\l oolii^, 195 ; 8uth4rs, 206. 

Pond : abode of earth water-god Varuna, 349 ; 
wiTship of. 350, 

PoMTFi s : of ShiMvak> taken from Osvdb, 502. 

porci. VITON: ^ee (’ensus details. 

P(»uu\N9Ar: .Tetlua Rajput chief.diip, '’27. 

P(»uv.\.i>: buburh ef sluimu'l, 73. 

l'uu\.\us: Vania'-, xi. note 3; Meshri, 73; 
Shrii-vak-, 97. 

PoTi'iNuER Mr. 160 note S. 

PitAiiiiAK.Mt WARDHAN V: father (ff Shri Harsh, 
suppo-cd to he a forei;:n iiiva(.ler, 411 and 
note 1. 

Pr vim vs : or 8-urimUh Patam on -outh coast of 
KatUiav'ul. temple of Somndth MaUadev 
at, 195; place of pilgrimage, 540. 8cc 
Somnath. 

PuAuiiA^ KnANO: 0. 
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PeA-BHas Kshetea : Somndth Patan^ 9. 

Peabhas Patan : place of pilgrimage, 9, 2?, 
119, *220, 247. See Somnath Patan, 

Peabhcs ; Kdiiasth, found chit-fly in Barocla: 
their settlement in Gujarat j Patdne^ found 
in Surat, once enjoyed monopoly of Gov¬ 
ernment service as English writers, G8. See 
Writers. 

Peajapati : the creator, Brahma so called, 
Kumhhars also called, 1S9 note 2 j 531. 

Peashnoea ; division of X^Ygar BrYhmans, 13 ; 
called AhichhatrYs, 15 and notes 1 and 2. 

Peaya<;: see Allahabafd. 

PeE(jnancy : Sunanta^ Simantonnayana, that 
is hair-parting or hair-dividinsr, more com¬ 
monly called Kholo-hharvo that is lap-filling 
ceremony, also known as Atjhariii \ among 
Bi'd}im<iiu^ 31-33 : K'lhhh-, IGl; RttJpatSy 
147-148 ; VdnnU\ 9.1-91 j Bar(h and Actors^ 
214, 225,226; Craft>nien, 179, 185, 188, 
195, 201, 20G; 154,170, 17G ; 

KoliSy 2.50; Perso.vil servanis, 230, 234; 
Trader^i^ 102, 105, 121; 59, 64, 66, 

68. See Customs. 

Peemdas Bava : Biiarvid saint, 271, 

PeesCOTt : Mr,, on Bhil subdividons, 295 note 
2: on Bull appearance, 296 note 1: on 
Bhil hut.^j 29G note 2 j on Bhil character, 
3U0 note 3 ; on ^'aikda raids, 320 note 2; 
on Klikda disrespect of Brahmans, 327 
note 1. 

Peesents : religious chief days for making, 
23 note 5. 

PEiTAiTBAS : a Bhit poet, 213. 

Peithvi ; see Earth. 

Peitikadwaea : other name of Parihdr, mean¬ 
ing of name, 484. See Parihar. 

pRospEcrs: of. BrdhntdnSy 51; Kolhy 251; 
VdnkU, 96 ; Bavhj Trihps^ 294. 

PcriiSAYANA : or Male-making, a Vedic rite, 31 
note 3 : performance ot, 32. 

Pl’.nems: fullmoous, sacred to Tlie moon and 
Mdtus ; belief about, 39S'309, See Planet 
(Moon), 

P(-^>'VA pEAKASii; Shravak Indy text, 102. 

PcTBAM : reader of sacred books, also known 
as Vyas or Bhatji, his mode of reading or 
recital, his source of income, 24-25. {See 
Bnthmaiis. 


PuEAN.s ' works of legendary lore, sectarian in 
purpose, names of the chief Puniiis, 532-533. 

PuEi : see Jaganndth. 

PuROuiT'': priests of Brahma-K^hatris, de- 
graled Sdra^sat Br4hman.s, 56. 

Pl'Shkae: or Pokarn, holy tirtha, xi, note 3; 
place of pi]griiiMg<‘; slirine of Brahimi at, 
189, 190, and note 4; 502 note 4; lake 
near Ajmer, IG. 

Pushkarna : Brahman?,, also called Pokarna 
and Pndipakirn, xi. note 3; oricriii ; follow¬ 
ers of Valltbhuch Irya, priests of BhatiAs, 
IG and note 1 ; Gujar ekment tiaced in, 438 
note 9, 5 0, 5o2 and note 4. 


Pushpakaen ; Hr4hI^an^. See Pushkarna. 
PnsiiTi MauoA;^ sect of the Mahirajas. other 
^ise called 5 allubhachdri, 535 and note 1 
006 \ allabhdcliari. 


PusKAR ; see Pu:3likar. 


Ppt : tlie hell, Brahmanic belief abont, 39 and 
note 1. 

PlOLEMY : (A.d. 167), 294. 


I >.iBAEi3; class of herdsmen, 264 ; Gujar 
element in, 499; meaning of name; origin, 
surnames, suedivisions, appearance, dress, 
cattle-rearing by, religion, customs, 286, 289. 
See Herdsmen, 

KaDha KnisHyA : form of Vishnu, 118. 
K.aDu.a Vallabui: see Religious .tects. 
Raohav ; Kliavafs of Kac.inagar, 236 ; a 
Blld^^ad Bliagat, 269. 

B.Ann; Rirth, 3U2 note 1; 403. See Planet 
(Earth), 

Rain ; god Indra presides over, 348, 351 ; 
signs showing beginning of south-west (June) 
rain ; jExpeotatioii of, 351 ; Sure fall of, on 
the 1st of Vaishakh, 351-352; Good and 
sedsonahle fall of ; Heav>j doicnpour of ; 
Farhal failure of, 352 j Complete failure 
of, 352-353 ; contrivances for determining 
whether the year will be wet or dry, used 
by better cltsses of husbandmen, 313-354, by 
Brahmans, by chiets of native States, 354, by 
Early Tribes, 354-355 ; crow and Indian crane 
or sdras believed to know whether year 
will be wet or dry, 353; Thueerta test, 
354; signs showing fauiiue, 333; rites and 
observances during hold tag off of, pra,>ers 
and offerings made to rain-god, to Joginis, 
to Mah/idev ; leaving waste the vilUge or 
town ; Mehnlo or meclo, that is, rain-god 
praise-singing by Bliil women, sacritiees, 
3o7 note 1; 311 ; 355-356. 

RXjABHtKTls-. Sect of king w’orshippers, its 
text and beliefs, 411 note 1. 

RaJanya : the name under which non-Aryan 
rulers admitted as Kshatriyas, 445 note 6. 
K.VJATAasGlNi: Kashmir history, 438, 439, 
440 note 4. 

R.iJBAi ; famous Bharwld ■<tali of Viramgim, 
account of her self-saciitice, 358, 359. Sea 
Toitib-Wordii]). 

R.aJGOp.s : degraded Brahmans, called R.ijgurus, 
priests to Rajputs and Kiithis, 16-17 and 
notes 1 and 2, 

Rajkot ; .Tadeja Rajput chiefship, 126. 
Ka-ipipla; (xotiil Kajirat cldcfship, origin of 
the house, 125-126. 

R.vjpcts : strinigth ; ehiefsblps (1891), 123 ; 
divisions, clans and siib-clans, 123, 121 

and note 1; history of the elilef trilies, 12 4, 
129; Appearance; Speech; House, 71.rrinr, 
130; l),-ess, 131-132; Ciiar-teter ; Calling; 
133 ; Condition ; Food, 134 ; Daily Rife, 131- 
135; Religion—Sliiv worsliippers, wor.sliip 
Hindu gods and goddesses, names of tutelary 
goddesse.s, 1:16-137; Early Beliefs _ ^p,,. it 
worship, Bhuv4s, ways adopte.l to drive out 
evil spirits, good and bad omens, 137-l;ss- 
Customs — Sirfk iite.s, 13'; ClJiatlil 
worship, four baths, .''un-wnrsliip, 139 . 
yamiag, 139-140; Moharpdn or ’ mango’ 
blossom-drinking ; 7(&/«« ; Muilrm or H"h- 
clipping, 310; Tkr'-ud.y,,-;lt,i,^ | Ij . 
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riage, intctmarria^yes among clans, explana¬ 
tion uf practice of female infanticide, 
marriageable age, lil ; Betrothals. 141-142; 
marriage contracts, 17 note 2 ; invitation 
ov Itfqatt patrika, 143 ; ctrenionies of ituinak- 
stamhk or ruby pillar fixing, 143-144; of 
clidk V'ldh-dvanij of Ganpati and gotraj 
installation, of *'<indeJ, of gotnrdo hkurco, 
141 ; observances and rites in sword-marriage, 
145-146; in marriage when the bride¬ 
groom gees personally, 147; visit to the 
shrines of tutelary goddes-es, 136; posi¬ 
tion of women after marriage, Golis or 
female a+teudauts Khavas or male slaves, 
147 ; Pte'jnaiicu^ ro.kliadi or guard-bind.ng, 
tjgharni or lap-filling, 147-14'3; dead 

body, bier, 148 ; widow, religi jus part of 
ceremonies, mournlug and rites daring 
first ten days after death, 149 ; eleveutb day 
rites, performance of a skraddha^ thir¬ 
teenth day rites, ’50; fifteenth day rites, 
monthly rites during the year after 
anniversary rites ; CommuHifg^ 151 ; Foieign 
or Gujar origin traced in Aguikula tribes 
—Chohau, Parmar, Pariuara, Solanki, 449, 
4o0, 4S0, 483-187 j in Chavadas, 480 and 
note 4, 488-489 ; in 8isodiis, 443, 452, 495- 
490: in other Rajputs, 444 ; 440 note 4; 
4S2, 494-495; 50i>. 

Rakuadi : see Guard-binding 

Ram ; king of Ayodliva, incarnation of Vishnu, 
XXXV i., 530,531; followers of, 530 ; hero of the 
Kpic Rdmavan, 531 ; said to have created 
AnavaU Brfilimans, 4 ; worships god Shiv 
at Sara-5; raises a ling or stoue-lmme known 
as Siddhn-lth, makes a well known as 
Rdnikiind ; offers a sacrifice near Hodhdn; 
asks Hanuman to bung Brahmans from 
Kollutpur to help at the sacrifice; raises 
emblem of god Shiv known as Muktinath 
at Mott; founds a village Muktipuri (Mota) 
for the Kolhapur BrdliinaU's or ilotdlas, 4 ; 
12 note X ; 292 ; 313 ; 332 ; 345 ; 383. 

RamAn'aND ; founded Ramanandi refigious 

sect, 534, 

RIma.nanui . SCO Religious Sects. 

Ra Mamilik : last Ghiidasama r^lcr of Jund- 
gadh, becomes Muslim, raised to a saint, 
125. 

RamanCJ : South Indian Brdhmau, founded 
kShri Sampraddija cult of V'aishnav creed, 
53.3. 

RamantJs : see Reliirious Sect. 

Il.vvrAYAN : Ej)ic, 531. See Epics. 

Rami'K PiR : legend, 5 4 4 and note 2 ; spreads the 
Bij c>r Mdrgi sect, 3 47. 375. 

K\me>hvau : place of pilgrimage, 549. 

KAmkcnd: Ram's well, near Saras, origin of, 
12 note 1. 

ll.v.viNAVMi : Raui's birth-day, a holiday, a day 
of last, 23 note 5. 

R.VMprrtA: C’havada Rajput estate, 124. 

Ram.sneui : see Religious Sects. 

Kana : title uf Udepur family, 495 note 5. 

Uanchod Biiagat's I'ANi'H : see Ueligious Sects, 

RANciiOD.ri : image of Vishnu, 118. Diwaii, 
his lo>’al history ot the Katliis, 262. 

Kan DEL Mata : goddess, xxxvi., 122. 
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Ranjitsingh : Sikh hero, 453. 

RiSHTBAKUTAS : grants by, 48lnote 4« 

Rat : Ganpati’s carrier, called Undar Mdma^ 
killing of, considereil a sin, worship of, 379* 
Rataxstei: Jain priest, converts king 
Jaychaiid and his followers to his faith, 97. 
See Osvals. 

Rathod.s : Rajputs, driven from Kanoj by 
Mahomedans, establishment in the dtserts 
; of Marwdr, received the fief of Sainetra 
I from Aiiahilvada sovereign, take the fort of 
Idar ; chiefships in Mahi Kantha, in Rewa 
Kdiitha. 128. 

Ratnagar : the sea, meaning of, 349. See 
Sea. 

Raul: title of Mevvar House, 495 note 5. 
KaValias : or Efivals, divisions, appearance, 
means of livelihood, customs, 508-5U9. 

R1val 3 : Brahmans, 17 ; priests of Bhils, 
duties, 304, 3u5. See Bhils, 

Ratan : demon king of Ccvlon, 12 note 1. 
Ravipanthis : see Religious Sects. 

Ravivar : Sunday, 393. 

Rawlinson ; his Herodotus, 435 note 11. 
iti-YAKVALS: Bnih)nans, 2; derivation of 
name, origin of subdivisions, claim descent 
from Saivugava Rishi, 17; Fdnm**, Me&hri, 
73 and note h 

j Ratan : tree, 360 ; close to the tomb of Bav'a 
i Ghor, its use in ordeals, 361. 

I RATATUALi^s: BrAhiiiaiis, 17. 

I REutar : Rajputs, origin of; derivation of 
I name, 128 and note 2; minor estates in Main 
K intha, 128 -129. 

Religion: Brdkmnnlcal, early beliefs, religious 
beliefs, xxxiv.; worship of gods a^’id godiU sscs ; 
Panchfigafan Dev worship; worship 

in her various forms, xxxv.; Maids or worship 
of goddosos, xxx\% • xxxvi.; trinity or 
trimnrti wordfip, xxxvi,, 531 ; guardian or 
worship by early tribes , xxviv,; sun worrifip ; 

' worship : worship ; xxxv,; Jam, 

' 105-110; fulh'Wed by different cla-'-'Cs, 

I Hard? and AtJors, 213; 22o; 225; 226; 

J3/dhnianSf 30*31; Vroftsinen^ 178; 179; 
i isi ; 1-2 ; 185; ISO; R9 ; ;91:19l;lU6; 

' 200; 205 ; Depressed ch/ssrs, 332 - 333; 

I Bluuuxias, 335 • 336, Dlu-das, 341; 345 ; 

I Eivlg Tribes. 292 - 203 ; Hliils, 301 - 305. 312 ; 

[ 311; 310; 322; 323 ; IJenlsmcn^ Bharvads, 

268 - 260, Rabaris, 28" ; Ilu?bandmev, Kanbis, 
j 356 -157 ; 154 ; 164 ; 168 ; 172 ; 173 ; 175 ; 

[ Kdi/ifs, -57 ; 2 17 ; 136 - 137; 

1 radt rs, Wuiia-^, ,s9 ; 8lu\4vak-:, 105-110; 
U riftrs, 56 ; 61 ; 64. 
j IvELiGiourf Beliefs : xxxiv.; Animai 

372-382; wor-'hip. 365 - 372 ; A/' nK’nt 

worship. 3 48 - 358 ; JEp'xieiino scaring, 413- 
41.5 ; G-rain wiT-hip. 389 - 392 ; Jliil worship, 
388 - 3 n9 ; (J[j>rin is. 406 - 409 ; Om<ns, 409- 
413 ; worship.302 - 460 ; worship, 

3S2 - 388 ; *5/^7/'// po?se<<,ioii^ 415-420; Stone 
W(U-->hip, 3»>2 -365 ; Tomb worship, 358*302 ; 
Wifeh vrajt, 425 - 430 
Kel I >t0U3 Buildin'GS : see Buildings. 
llELUfiors Sects ; ehief object of mo<lern 
Hindu worshi]), the Trinity or trhnurti^ 
Brahma, Vishnu in his incaruatiuu of Ram 
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and Krishna, Shn', xxxvl., 531 : J^pios and 
furthoriuLi' ^vul‘-• 1 lip "i Vi>h!iLi aial 
Shi\. ) : liVDwth nt‘ ^ectaundsm. ixdi- 

I'ju’dIcL’s or up<.»“;CiCs. t)3—; 7 /•>/!■ 
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<'t I.iitli ; V, 51 5 ; 

lOiat-, yio ; i>irji-, 181 ; 


Kadiy.K 180 ; ddochis 101 ; Kaubis, 15 (; ; 
Suthars, 2h5. 

Pii’inids': .-‘.u Imdm-h.ild. 

lld<f/id I'aiiiihhi-. wxvl,. i>])jnct of wnrdiip, 
liolv biioKs, 7)48: folharor^ ainoii 2 Darj'w, 
18D 

Mdnulu-yndi'- \ or lln n’ltr'lfn^ al -0 klJOVVll US 
}'i rdz/is, Vid-liiULV -I 57 .'); \\or>liii> 

It nil : lmriatl.il ; chi-f the >rrt at 

Biharas ; ■nud/i'- oriiuma-tic liou-c-; Sad/n'S; 
iiioval tenet-. 551 . lolh.vvc-rs an 0112 . J’.l..in- 
pi 1-. dip; ; Lhan ad-j di;-; 17 s ; 

lOn.i'; 7o5; Darii^, ldh'*li-, ndl ; 

fd.ianchis, lyd ; 'luL'-, 1 n 5 ; ilajani-. li'.3 ; 

K.idi\a-. l 8 o : Ka’.bi-. ■l 5 l;.l‘>^; Kni-dri-, 

; Lull lit-. 01 ; .Mochi'. 1**1 ; Kabaris, 
d'^-S ; S.itlniira-, 175 ; .'uthar- 205. 

Jnhudir'/-IS : Vai-huav seel, di-etiiue, c.ided 
ViM'iuit Ivait i ; ; iuKi.i.i-'n ; eliief 

see or ijddi at Ovtfirka, 5 4; tolh)uer< 
amoijo. bh it?, 2 OjChauiu- 220: J^hules, 
220; KunbK 101; 122; .5Ialii, 

172 ; -liathnr Ka>d^th-, 04 ; Bajput-, 130 ; 
^iihliiva?, 3-10. 

iUi.ii^iii h! : Vui-hiiav -ret, woi-ldp Itiui, 
x\\\i , 7)3u: d'’i trine ; ,'^'d/////^, 574 545 ; 
f< I’l.eAers amo:’;.^ Ghdiahi-, l5>2j Kolis, 
•diT ; 

li'tnchh'jd Pnnfli' doctrine. 51 ^. 

U<n‘jini'!i<s'. Vai-shnav -tct. object u£ svor* 
diii’, 5 !7. 

>,‘'i!J/i‘i : or Vdn nm'tI'd''" i.. d('\oil es of 
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feature in, 5^9 ; followers amen", Bliilts, 
213 ; Blitivseii'', 17'"' ; Brahmans, 30; 
CliAr.lns, ; Barjis, 1> \ ; Dei-res'sed 
fli-'Os. 3)32 ; L)hi‘il IS. 341 ; OhAnchis, 1S2 ; 
<_! 'laS, I'^o ; hhi.i", lal ; l\aili;. A-', iS*» ; 
iNn’ hi^, l.'o, lOl: KdlU, 247 : Lull iV', 11*1 ; 

172: MocliL. ll'-l; Ua^put'-. 13*3; 

Sahit', lO'i ; Sathvaru-v, 173; 
Si'ui', 2u*-' ; Sutli.ivs, 2i'5. 
f hclit f... cr htad ; fullouers 

•■I'l iiiij I', a Kaiilj;^, 3i7 -3iS. 

I 'uhli'n'l'i't,'i \ or A all ihluichlrya'' 

Vai'hn.iv '•cct, oall'-fl .=ect oi the Mahri- 
/■f'/i.'-i. or Pi"-hH-M"’i''jay proj-.iuate<l hy 
^ali.ihha. xxxv; . oo\J ; 33>3 ; li'riuriiiv n 
aiiil irr*i\\ ih ; aiti-.L's i.f civeil; Lleur‘‘nt of 
lovr f.,1* the iV'ity : foi’ni'. of woi-Inp ; 
NN'T'lii]! the in a:^e of KrLhiia in temples 
(•r -/)•//>-h/'v, 333 ; <.1211 daily sorvie.*s or 
(fr/,’i'rn7<i ■ i.lilef •seat' or 5 luiriuti'in ; 
holy lio ik'* ; '*])irit’iul heads. 333-330; 
f 'ilowtrs in ^leshri VaiihL, O'J. 7i», 7I5 71, 
S'.': hlia'tiui-', I!''; Lilm'n'ls, 120; anion^ 
.llhat^ 213 ; Bh^i^. 3h6 (Aboli", 

4 ; Girn.lnU. i*; Gn^li". 0; I’ushkarna-, 
I'O ; IJiahina-K''li:itri-, .30 ; Chhi]>(^. 170; 
Doji', 1^1; 'rhlm*hi=, In 2; K.,ehhas, 
131; Kaiihis, 133; Ku_\a'-Ui'. <’*1 : 07; 

KheUri'.. Luhirs. ll'l: M.dis, I7i; 

Baipiit'. 130 ; ^athvaru', 17C; Soni-, 200 ; 

Suthuis, 2o3 ; 

Va,„<i J/f/’/y-y; soc Shiiktas. 

Ki:v\ : er lh•^.lji, n\cr. Sie NarVada» 
llrvMi: ".'(hh-^, tfinph'* of, at Vacmi, healing 
^hrine < f, 300. See ^h^i^es. 

Bl.\ ri N^KrillATUA ■ stur-ehaniber, 3.'2« 

Rirf^EM \ II4M : uiud-eoinplaint, it', euro, 33S, 
3(j3. sire Wind. 

liKi: : must saered of gtaius, fifterin'^s of, to 
;^ods and tri ddess, s ; woivMp uf. 
lliMir I'tN' HE\rT : ^iirL tifrln '-'3 note .3; 300. 
Kii'j ' : ri- ld, 1 y husbandmen. 137- 4x3 : b\ early 

ti;!.. s. Id:,. 

IliM’as; .ihnde of Vanr a. 310:su‘red dr.sf.ir 
b:itliit'_r. 2.'. 3 to ; oll'erin^is lo; bntinn^ and 
afur-diatli vires n;i the binks .-f, \\o»ship 
of. at'i-T eliildhirlli, 3 10 ; diirn 2 lh»»> 1 ; b_\ a 
jn-ee nant went,in ; saei» d viv. 1 s—the (Jane' 
Gudi\,iri, Jamna, Narfudi Sara'.vaLi, Tapti : 
reliai'Dis uiiperta'iee ef. 3.')() 

Bo( KiiiLL : Life i'f i’luddliisHi, 431 iK'te 1 ; 437 

IleTe 1. 

KoitH'VS : C'li.miAv veliaious ten.dier, 333, 
llonivt N\K.sUAin\. >t.iv * n.nnber, 3.'»], 33'2. 
Kcimel eash hiHik, eoute,its of, bO, So-e Books 
(Ae.'MiinT I, 

III ]'i: V : >ee '']\\v. 

But'!.I ; pra\er to Shiv, 3.;1. 

IL'n i'll\ \ f.s : Itr.ibina'is, 1S, 

Kri FE : fiaeiional paits of a. system <»f writing 
them in u<'Count'', &3, bee Books tAceoiiiit). 

veil VI : eoddess, OS. 

S L ifi>1: (s : Bralunans, \i. not3 ; IS 
S.Vi'iciiDn; lioldiug ot. by Krishna at Dwtrka, 
by Lam at IktLarvAda, 1; by king Mulraj, 7 


and note 1 ; by Nal B.lja at Borsarl, 8 note 
1. Jdfars^ amoiiz Biiils. 300 - 307. 

SadAshiv : other luune of "hiv, 311. See Shiv. 

SAnrirs; or Jrinr^i Ihjpantlii, 311, Kabir- 
panthi, 330,340, Mddhavgars. 340 Parnainis, 
513. Kdmdnandis. 334 Ba'nauuj^, 534, 
Ihuiisinlii, 333. b\ aminai dyaiis. 33b ; 
r)adupa'*tln, 3 IS. Lakslnaanirarparithi. 518. 
Knhei i»aiitlii, 348, bhaiv, 542, Sliravak, 100. 
S. 0 Ascetics. 

SvDiivf'i: Kuns, Shravak ascetics, 103, See 
Aseotic. 

Saela : Jhala Rajput ehiefship, 127. 

Sag-Aus : prefi hu-handmen, claim 

Baj].ut deset-ur, their 'surnames; saints 
ainonLT: thdr Lilch in carlv beliefs, cudoms, 
174 - 173. 

Sauajavand Svaxit : found r of bvaminard- 
yan 'oet his life and Wt.rk. 537- 

Sai: that is Shahid 3t’>0 S e Pir. 

Saivd: eiidouiic form of ■>uiaU-pex, 308. See 
>mall-p"x, 

Saiad-Kak\; smjilhpox uncle, god. 308 : his 
etlier nauie-?—Balio or B iliakaka, his dwelling 
place, his intuiv, 300. 370. Seo Sniall-pox, 

Sate.-ks; Kharvan 310, 321: K<dis, 

3l0, 321. 321: Ma-hh's. 320: 'yiah<jn\"ht, 1 ^ 
Bhddelas. 310. Kvibavaliv a-j, 322 ; Midnds, 
31'.*; V.'.nhei’^ 31'J. 523: form the most 
tru'fd ]>ortien i>f t-very Iiiduin crew, 241 
m-te 3 : 4'00. 

S \1N : lldj nil saint et M.a'u Ir, 213, 

Saints : t. mbs of Musiilnnin. turn ais tombs of 
B'lva Glh-r Bariyasha, ^^v.'l•sblp of 300-361; 
of r.iji‘antliis s.-t, 313. See Tnnih Woisbip. 

SviNf-WurEi : woi-'ihip. among Shra\aks, 115. 
S ■ S'lddliaebakva Pnjv* 

SAiYNvrAVA: I'ishi; hi' oxcomuiuiiicalioii,. 
lLl\ak\als chum de^ce''’it from. 17. 

Sa-t<'U: jdiceof oivly s uu tuy in Broach Bis- 
tiKt, Sajodi'O BiOUmaas take n.une from, 1 ; 
1^. 

Sai»'U':Vs: BiAhmaiis, euLivatoVs. origin of, 
1 ; Is; 1.32. 

>AKA ; cr I (i.P. 7Si founded by Kanidika, 16, 

S\k\Mv<»_u: piuupkm, se^.,l> of, worship of, 
r>'s«h 

SakA'<; <»r Skythians, conrpierors in Western 
liulia, 4:‘»3 ; two liordcs of, S'akas and 

\ ui'^ Ills cr Kushdus, their yutni'ici' into India, 
433 , ti,l ; Were s.nne a-^ Kushtus, 4-.30 
not-' 3 : couvirt'd to Buddhism, 133 ; playoil 
lea-lluLT }»arl in tn-st 'prt ud oi' Bud'lhisni, 
wtrogJe.it friends of (luunniii ihnhlha, 11.3 
an<l muo 3; ti eir owrdivow. 41'''; defeat 
1)^ Guptiis l p,', no*,t' 1 ; heiteiihy (Luitaini- 
]Mitra hy kin-a' Sdcara. US. 133 note 1 ; 13d ; 
411 ; lU note 1 ; iH;; ltd: 4.30 4(‘,1 and 
noi»‘ 2. 

SVKU^N-'M-'N ; sWeet-euid ceroiuo'iy. -3'^. 

Sii VKT \s : devuu es of s' ikii ilu' ri\ ativ e enei'uy , 
.*l3-3ld. Si-o Ki 1 i:ious Sec*^', 

bAkil: the ertati\e I ne . mother of all ciea- 
lio’l ; c.llled nli'i'i” or Ii ,U''i ■I'i. j‘>''i h I‘I! i , 

her w'Vsldp under <.rilferiMit nanus, \x\v.; 
3..0. 513. 

Saux vs : uii'Tiidian Buhlhist converts, claim 
Buddha'^ relies, 416 note 1. 
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SaiXts: or stone workers, three classes of: 
>S()Dipar6is, Kiimbhirs, Talabcia Koli>.; 
Somparas said to be originall}’ Brdlimans, 
195-1&6; Rajput origin of Kunibhdr 
Baldts ; early beliefs, rebgious sects, 1U6; 
customs, 197. 

Salt : Mithu or sahrns, meaning of ; l>^Iiefs 
about; gift of. by the dung; use of, iu 
spiiit-scaring ntes, 319. 

Salti? : or handloom ^\’eavers, claim Kanbi 
stock, 197. 

Sa'madaskat : acknowledgment book, con¬ 
tent-; of, 83. See Books (Account). 

Samadhi : mental absorption, 3G0, 

Sa.mXdiis : tombs rai'-ed over the remains of 
Hindu ascetics, sacred days fur ■worship of. 
oOO. Tomb Wor-sbip. 

SAM.lvAK’iANA : home-ietuming, Ycdicrite, 31 
note 3 ; performance of, 38. 

Samba Sampradaya : see Vaidmav. 

Samijhai Naik ; object of Bajauius’ veneration, 
503. 5( 4. 

Sami : tree. See Khij iro, 

S.^MLAJi: place of jligrimasre, 549, 

Samm V : Rajput tribe, piubably of Turk origin, 
Child i^amaN anodshnotof. 125; Jadeja-; the 
last representatives of; adopted Iddm, 120. 
SAiiUALEv; or Siuicirio, god ot wild tribes, 363 
Samri : tree, ^ee Sami, 

SA’MTTDRAouprA : pillar inscriptions of, 470 
note 6; his vioturies. 448. 

SATirDRi-MlTA : gudde>s, chief shrine of, at 
Sundri, family goddess of Eapols, 71; of 
Soi*athl} ds, 74. 

SanIdhs : Brahmans, 4 note 2. 

Sanakadi Sampradaya : see Vaishnav. 
Sanchair : Mata, luck of Parmdrs, 485, 
Sanuhya: twilight prayer, 31. 

SANaAN*; notorious pirate, 525, 

Sangiiaks; Hindu and Mahomedan seafarers, 
519. 525, 526. See Jteafarers. 

SaN(-hs : pilgrims gohig in hands, 550. 
Sancuvi^ : UMders"(.f Sanghs, 550. 

SANf.RAHANi: dy.sentery and diarrhoea, its 
cure, 8b5. Sea Disease. 

SankASHT'C uATUR iin : trouhle-c leaning 
fourth; worship of the moon on, 393, See 
Vianet (Moon). 

SankuEda : Chdhan estates in, 125* 

SankPvAnt : holy day, 23 note 5. 

Sansis: see Sansyas. 

Sansyas: or Sail!-is, race of plunderers in the 
Vanjab, Yuglu’is said to have sprung from, 
510. 

Santalpue : Jiideja Rajput chiefship, I2G. 
Santiiars : vow of fading to death, taken by 
Jain Sddhus, 114 note 1, 

SantkXm : holy man or hhafjat^ founder of 
Santrampauthjhls temple at Na^lidd, 154,547. 
SantrImpantui : see Ueligious Sects. 

SanyXms : Shaiv. See Dandis. 

Si.Pon : the Sassanian, his wars with Constan¬ 
tine, with Emperor Julian, 473 and note 5, 
Saras ; village, centre of Motala BrAhnian-^ ; 
orlirln of name ; SiddhmUli or Ini-/ '-tone-homo 
of Shiv raised by U'lm near, 12 and note 1. 
Sarasyatt : Brahmi's (lanirhter, her 

chief place of ^nrdilp in Paujah, 19 ; Rive/-, 
in i^aiijab, gives name to Sdrasvat Brahuiaiis, 


I 18; in north Gujardt, held sacred at 8'idhptiT, 

; after-death rites of women performed at, 350. 

1 See Rivers. 

SIrasvats : Brahmans, 1 note 1 ; xi. note 3 ; 
created for sacrifice. 438, 440; derivation of 
name; abound in Panjab; sjjread in Ka-dih, 
K4thiuv?ld, and Gujarat; subdividons of, in 
south Kathi^v id, 18 and notes Ito 6 ; priests 
of Bralima-KshatrU in south Gujardt; con¬ 
dition ; prospect, 19. 

Sarthipukas ; Br^limans, 19. 

SarvAiyas: Rajputs, prubablv Chuddsamis, 
129. 

Sathod ; place near Dabhoi, 13, 

Sathodra ; division of Nagar Brahmans, 13> 
15 and note 2. 

J^athvaras : professional husbandmen ; sur¬ 
names ; faith in early beliefs ; bird worship 
among; places of pilgrimage; customs, 175- 
lTt>. 

Sati ; woman who burns herself with her dead 
husband ; suppression of, by Lord William 
Bcutinck ; beliefs regarding, w'oman sacrific- 
' ing herself; famous of Gujarat, 36S ; 
story of Rajhdir famous saH of Bharvdd caste, 
358-350 ; account uf widow-buniinff in Guja- 
rdt. 359-300 . devUoi masonry platform over 
the burning spot; daily and annual worship 
of derd'ij 3b0. Sec Tomb Worsliip. 

Satpantuis : see Kaubis (Matia). 

Sat-starup: lineal descendants of Vallabhd- 
chdrva, e-^tabli'ihed seven bishoprics or r/ndis 
of Vallabhdcharvan sect, 537. Valla- 

bhdcbrfn, Religious Sects. 

I Saturday : J^hanivdr ; other names of ; beliefs 
' about, 403. 8ec Planet, Saturn, 

Saturn’ : Shan't, a planet ; worship of, 403. 
Sec Planet Worship, 

SAViTBr: Brahma’s wife, 15 j 502, 

Scrofula : see Kanthmal. 

, Sea: abode of Yarnna water-god; also called 
RaUidtfar ; churned during Yidmn’s se- 
coikI incarnation ; days sacred for sea bath ; 
sea hath licld clt'ansing on no-moou day, on 
iio-moon Monday, duiiug intercalary month ; 
worship of, by different classes on different 
occu-iions ; salt, its belief and use, 349, 

I SeafakkuS: chief classes, distribution, 510, 
Mdchhis^ 510-520, Dkimars, 620, Khnrrd.!^, 
* 520-5^2; KdhdvaVttids, 522; Vdqhers, 

522-523 ; 523 524 ; Santqhdrx. 535-526 ; 

Pe-.tival in south GujarAt, 521-625 ; Piracy, 
520-520. 

Secukiites: Bhdfs, 200 and note 2, 210 and 
note 1 ; Chdraus^ 217, 

Seja : tenant-held villages, 166. 

Sejak : leader of tioliiP, 125. 

Sej.ja : hedscend given on the twelfth day 
after death, 50. 

Serpent : Gobraor Ndg, form of worship, cures 
of snake-bite, 370-.380, 

Servants : Personal, throe cl.nssrs of, stromrth 
and distribution, 22"^ and note I ; accounts 
of the throe eliisses of, 228, 236. See Dhobis, 
Haj;fuis, Khavd.-.. 

Sesame : grain, seeds uf, emblem of Yi^hnu ; 
worshij) f.f, offcriii-s of, on JIakar ::<aukrdnti 
, (lay, 301. 
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SesodiaS : orSisodiis, Rajputs, are called Gotila : 
orGehlots, said to be foreisrners of Mihira tribe 
of tbe Gajar or White Huija horde, 4-t3, 45*2, 
495-49<> ; the premier Hindu family in India; 
Bala, their oldest name ; Bappa, their founder ; 
494 notes 2 and 3, 495 ; of Udaipur^ their 
Persian connection, 439 ; Rana, the title 
of the honoured family of, 495 note 5 ; of 
a njnrdt. representatives of tlic Mevad house 
of Udaipui’, trailitional settlement of, in 
Gujarat; the present chief ships, 129. 

Shah : honorific title of VSiiia, uicaiung of, 78 
note 2. 

SnA-TiTEs: Religious sect, worshippers of , 
fchiv, xxx\i. 530, 541; places of pilgrimage, 549. 
Ste Riligiun, llelitrious Pcets. i 

SiiAivs : 530, 541 542. See Keligious Sects. 

SuALiGRA.M : black round stone representing 
Vishnu; 362 ; origin of, 3ST ; daily worship 
of, XX. XT. I 

Shalitahaa' : or Kanaksena, that is Kanishka, 
125, 443 note 1. See Kani'hka. 

Shamaa'S' priests and medicinc-raen of the 
foreign conquerors ; their admission as Brah¬ 
mans, 436. 

SHXMHiitr: other name of Shiv, 531. See Shiv. 

Sn.VMi; tree; also called npardjHd, regarded 
as Shiv's wife ; al-o known as Vijayddevi ; 
held sacred ; reason why ; worship on Dasara 
Day chiefly hy Rajputs ; marriage of a man 
with, object of the marriage, 3S6 ; held to 
be the aboile of a saiut, 3C2. : 

Shamla Dev : worship of, 292, 314 ; 319; j 
363. 

SniilEijl: family deity of Nimas, 73, 96. 

Shani : see Saturn. 

SnAjriVAB: Saturday, 403. 

ShaxkAK : doer of good, other name of Shiv, 
531. See Shiv. i 

Siivsk.aR-vCHarya: Vedilntic philosopher (A.-p. 
7gs—820), places Vedic worship on modern 
footing ; liis wiirks on pdiilosophy ; scats or 
sees of Shaivite seat establislied l>y, 5.33, 
541-012; t)n4rka pontiff, 012, Sec Shaivs. 

SH.ixTI : (piieting-ceremonies ; details of, 413- 
414 ; perfoimalice of, to stay epidemics^ 368, 
413; for otlier occasions, 41.!; sjiii-i/ (luietiug 
ceremonies, 416 ; planft-soothiuyj 42-43 ; use 
of trees in— ^A'mbo, 382, Ankdo, 38.1, Bimdo, 
3S5, Sopdri, 387. . ! 

ShauAda Pith : Throne of Learning, Dwirka i 
seat established hy Shankar, 542. See Shaivs. j 

ShAsthi Pi'JAJf : destiny worship, correspond- j 
ing to jdtakaini'j tiie sixtli Vedic rite, wor- j 
ship of goddess Sl-aslithi or Mother Sixth, i 
33. See Destiny Worship. ^ _ ! 

Sii-fsTTii : or diiiiie; qualdieations, authority 
on Hindu law till A.D 1827 ; vidydrthis or , 
pupils of, 20-27. Sec Bnihmans. __ | 

Shatri X-JAVA : liill, iuscriplioiis on, Gnjjaro 
occurs among the trilie names given in 
inseriptions, 499 note 3 ; Jain shrines on, 
ix. ; 5.70, 

fsiiAVixii- : of head, a rite. See Chanl. 

SliENVis ; Mirasvats, said to have been ship¬ 
wrecked strangers purified with fire by 
l*arasliuram, 44(>, -438 ; name Sheiivi, a title 
of resjit'ct ill Kachh, 438. 


SHSBEwet; 18 note 1 ; origin of Ehatris, 189 
note 1. 

Sheth : headman of a mercantile community, 
103. 

.Shevaks : priests, 19 ; Gujar element in, 500. 

Shi.als : Ko’G. See Kolis. 

Shikotbi : Shikotar, goddess, 336, 363, 520 ; a 
famous spirit, 417- 

Shikshapatei : sacred book of ilatia Kanhis, 
168. 

SniXDES : Ratn-tgiri, sons of Kanbi women by 
BrAliman fathers, 442 note 6. 

Shiv : or Riidra, god or deity worshipped by 
Shaivs ; third member of Hindu Trinity, 
xxxvi., 531; worshippeel under the names 
Mdhddpv^ SadddtiVj ShainhJiii, Shankar^ 
531, 541 ; form, 541, nature; euphemistic 
epithets ; healing powers ; praised as greatest 
of the physicians ; is given name of 
Mi-itijiinjmjn ; Eudri and Mrityiinjayana 
Jap prayers, 531 ; worship of liny 
emblem, xxxv., 531, 541 ; elaboration of 
wm-ship ; SJiivrriiris or great nights of wor¬ 
ship, 541 ; worshipped by Bam at Saras ; 
ling or stone home of, at SidJhndth, 12 
note 1 ; of Hatakeshvar at V.ulnagar, 14_; 
worsliip of, by women on Bishi Panchmi, 
23 note 5; Maudi the bull his carrier, 374 ; 
is lord of serpents, 379; Mondays sacred 
to him ; is represented with a crescent 
moon on his forehead, 397, 400 ; his ill-treat¬ 
ment by his father-in-law ; Palas piplo 
worshipped by, 381, 385; offerings to the 
stone image of; his pet flowers, 408-409; 
Bel tree leaves are favourite offerings to, 
383 ; Jsag.ar BrAhraans said to have been 
created by, 14 ; devotion to the worship of, 
among strangers, 433, 440. See Shaivs. 

Suit Kancui ; place of pilgi-image, 549. 

Sniv PrB.ix ■ see Garnd Puran. 

Suiv.iJi: Mar.itha chief, admitted to be 
Kshatrba, 442. 

SniviTEs ; see Shaivites. 

^^^VKORH.u : famous Nigar Brahman sati, 
358. 

Siiivo ; a Dheda saint, 341. 

SniVR.ATBi : ShivrAtra or Shiv’s Night, day 
sacred to make offerings to Shiv ; Maha, 
409, 541. See Holidays. 

SnoPKEEpEB : Vania, his start in life, 78-79 
and note 3. 

She.addua ; memorial rites, performance of, 
on the 10th, llth, 12th and 13th_days after 
death ; monthly rites ; yearly rites; caste 
dinners given as part of mind rites on llth 
12th and 13th days after death; yearly 
rites ; Sojja giving on the 12th ; special 
mind rire in the month of Bhddarm> 50 ; 
satisfying the wishes of the spirits of the 
dead, 318, 400; details of tbe rites among 
Jit'dhnw 50-.71 ; Rajputs^ 149-1.11 ; 
Huihandmpn, and Knnhii, 163 ; 174 ; 1/5, 
176; Craftsmen, 181 ; 183 ; H6 ; ISS ; 192 ; 
195 ; 201 ; 206 ; Bhdts, 214 ; Herdsmen, 
28.5 ; 289. 

Sue WARS : of WesteTii India, traces of Gnjar 
element in, 190; Vdnidi, 69; 70; 96-103 ; 
Mdrwdris, 103-105; Religion, Jaiuisir, two 
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Iciuliiit’' ■'t'cts l)igi'iinhai'<is and ShceUhnharSy 
distinction !*ft'’.crn ibe f\ST» soot^, 10^; 
<jtv‘]ih'i-^ or -nb'>e'-t'5 in '^hvrtJ^inbnrs, ]u5, 
IU'd 10'> auil notfs 1 and 2 ; Shripnj\as 
or ^I'iritnal h^.-oU (»f fi-iohhf/s, lOb-llU; 
tliree <>t‘ n = ‘^cri<.s—'{tdlnis. 10 . lu , 

ll'S, (,r'ijis. 1"S-10-* : JiLlxfinus 
Jh'JJ'hnf/';, t' Dip] s ol' di*v( rijplioll, 

ima-jC'^j innVo iri>r illarion. 110. Ill and 
iii'tf^ 1 and 2: i-.iiii'.tiants, v.ur'ldp, 111- 
nn. nnaiast'rii‘S ni' 11 >: 

JJ,,litlrnjs- P.o iiU'a 1 , 1 ] ;l - 1 1.” ; "id ilia '^hakr.i- 
pa|a or -aiTit-n];eol worvl,i]» t Pdiiir'i or 
Animal Ilonn'. 11." ; p'<u‘.‘s ot piL-iiniaot-, 350. 

SHPtftrArf'^ : Jlr . liiii Ills, 2 :'.iriiiLitli and dis- 
triiiUtion, o : 1 0. Si’c <T,anU. 

niAi; ti-ovii, c,i]utal of tlie (lurjjar 
kiiiudmn ; no c Jkrn'mdl ; ^lirimalis take 
name from, li’> note 1 ; 1'' : 7.3 

>SiiKiMAins: Bi'iViox'-ins'y 2: 5tvGn^»-Lh and 
distrib'iiiou, 3; I'J ; XV'o’ds (Moshri) 

deruaTiiiii of tin-nann.*; somn to 1>>'Gn j- 
jar>, fovnD=‘rly Solf^^ikl llnjpnt-=, 73, IIM-}, 
il'O ; \ l,::li 0 siAaii tlie lannly joddcss of 73; 
Shro \ .sLihdix I'ioHs, diMnl)Utjo,i. --(jd to 

have hpoiM’ViMtod by L;o.bb-'s Mnhdla kslurd, 
oriiiin ot sabdivi^ioiis, ini’'oi «livi'ioii-, Or 0 . 

Siifu.vArif.Ti : pietui’i' for ViAiuii, -wxv,; >hriiic 
at UlahvitiM. 1 .j 7 : -"lO. 

Supines ; of norti! ^Oijar.ir, ix.: Shnhjfp. 5r, 
D-lO: \ ’t() 5 r' j .\Jiihi, oi'f : ./i/i,t. 5"U; «’f 

o-od<l IJ f//i" ’nnd)i, of aud 

tomb of Ddhir /b/’\i«^'tud )>s 'iok poi^on.Sj 

300, ^ee Ldlurimauv. 

SiiPrPr.iY.vs siiinlual bcaU of Shidvak 
lOO, lii3' l-.-tion ; -.nc a-ssor^’ 
iMdncti n ; initiation : dv.'>,? : daily life, 

luO-lIo. Sp'c >hrH\ak {liedpuii). 

SnniN RMc.sji V ; ‘*<v ]:<-b 

SHKi-ri'; Coin cestL-r in Vdnia l-ankerN Miop, 
7i^. '"1. 

Siiru M XKJTir : p!m .• r'f jlUiiiua^a, 300^ 510. 

Mir-ft \n\'\i: : I'r ibiv, 4u2. 

Sill u;a : s, o \b j:>, 

biirii’AN: p’.ie. of pil -1 iniaio. 5 H. 

Sin I i\M'’\Ks: wbicrr-ib.d, iiluioiu st-ct of 

t" lir iv.i' s. al-o ca!!! il Tjppi- ; form of imau’e 
W"rsliipj)i d lo. rhiir pn.>'~, ]d 5: -.iib«.icis 
or <j,chiuis in, lOo, lo'.i and iioU-> 1 jijmI 2; 

Ho. Sm- >]uM \ a \ s (Ibliuiioiii. 

SiAu: ijKiliJoan niiliie’cr i,i, 137: introdne- 
tioii (d‘ I’-iiliiiMii a'ld iiiiddhi't details into 
Vit.-r,itnr<- ,ind ,ir< li't' * tun- of. i fl. 

Sii'DiMciT \Kf; v Pi' I V : 111 11 w'ordi'p 

aiijo lu 11.7, ."i. Sijr.ixaks. 

m; w V : Jaisiii-li l\j>, I DJI - 11 13.., 
Soliinki ruk r of (oiiaivO, lil. diiin. .it "I-ldli- 
I''*'' 1P>: o\iM po.M'n d Il.ir. .ir,i and liis 

Iollow I r> and 1 > jiti d tin iii to b. i onie Hindus 
U:;- 111. Is,-, 


Sidohn v I II . /ill// 111' '-t- r.ilsi d by II mi 

in iioiioui of ^,,d slii\ ji, ar tin* \ill.mo of 
1J 1. 


SlliDH I l H 
177 : u s, 
krill',n_i' 
SiDMo II : 
iioU- 2, 


■ ^^n in iioiib (Ini.DMt, 7; IGl ; 

Mu!,, b'.//// 7 , p-jn-o of pil- 
^7.) sbiini’. i\, 

11 ': .lauiiiMl o£ ilmitha fl^a, 4 U'J 


vSriiOR : town near Blinvnagni*. f'.mou< for it 
fountain enrinn' Icpr.jsy—healing Maters; 
history, 7 and note 2. 

SfKii.s: their home-earth in south-east 
Pun I ill. 4’53 note 3. 

ML(DTrY\ : VIT, Va’abhi kimz. surnamed 
Dhriivalihatia fA.P. 7bG]. trniut of. 13. 

.Sii viiAiiAs : K'liik 111 rnbrs claim do-.ceiit fix-in 
•limuTaviliaiia, 15 note 1. 

SiLis-vTCM ; woiship of small-pox godde-^s on, 
3t3'>. 

Srai ,i>r\ Dev ; u'ership of. 232, 313, 303. 

Simxnta: si.e Pngnancy. 

Si-MAMunnavaN ; hair-p irting, Yedic rite, 31 
nut.'* 3. See I’renminey. 

^TMVnio: .s‘-e SAmuidi v. 

SiNDHiA : -Marailia L'hief, admitted as Ksha- 
tri\a, 112, 

Stnminas : di I'ressed clas=, 321 : other names 
Rai})Ut sui names, oeeiipation, religion, 
34r>- >17. 

SixiiASiu: year, 550. 

Mso[»\ : toun. SisodivAs take name from, dOl. 

: "-ce S-:‘sodiA<. 

Sii'A : w iff of llani, x.\s\ i.; believed to have heeu 
puiiludhy Walking I'll li\e chaienal, 350 ; 
A'sMp ilav ft e w< r'hi)ipeil b\, 3'3. 

Si'iAi\; epideuiio siuall-pox, 3(;S. See Si.iall- 
pox. 

''rrAi A-l\r.\T\ : f-mall-pox mother, goddess 
S'ta’a. lier form as di’^erihed in hooks, \vor- 
ship, 2 >bS. >ce Small-ji ix. 

Sl\A-K\NP\: ot Kanehii'urn, leiuhr of 

I’aiilav.is. 115; ndmi ti ll to the sacre<l clan 
of Ki'hi Bharadv.ija, 1-12. 

Sfc \Ni* \ori 'i \ : 117. 

SKoi’.iPi'T-i : PusMan gmieral, seh nieto iinado 
Imh.t. 4fi<b 

: SM-viL-Ptiv: hielad-s Q-u/trx or measles and 
ih'l'y or (’lin’koii-jH’X ; eiii'lmiiic 

t-rm of. ila .Mica‘ts uinbb s>, day ".icred 

f-'i* 1. W'.isb'p, liiix .lid bii'in ofwo'ship, 

t*tVi li’"^-. mad • to ; s if, -n ud., .manixt ailaek 
j or, pi iT-'i nun «• (jf iiic-mo'y in an 

at ark of :n;s : .nd'inl* torni of, 

.S//,,/./ KdiL>y. u" I of, d'iS, 3n'J ; ibus sicn-d 
fill lid wor-^Mi,; p,.’ 1,1 ar tioat iient in an 
’ aftod: Ilf. safreuirds to proimd tin* cliild 

I fioiii the na/i- of p. op|,n pidj; iiiles and 

! foMiis to i>e ob-ei vi'd b\ Ibe pivnts 2P,',) - 

, 37d ; pi.ii-o«. wbi rr itj,,iO|- of is-d is kfpt ; 

I fanioiu small-p’ix 37'> ; form of M-or- 

I .sliip hy tin- iti itlier of I be idiild. :;7U'371 ; 

xuv...t.iki n in a:i .iLt.o k of, 37L : siu’.-i.d ollVr- 
I me- Id ihe n''’d, .'I"! -372; G-/n n aud 

Adi',,ih'/'i. reMMiiii’ii.in .m art.n’k of; 
( I li-uo 372 : 3's2, b'ci' Uisoasr. 

bv\Ki’, : liite. ( nn- of. .'bib 
'•Ak H-n.OPrK . maiuiaai' of, witli PtMlnna’u, 

' -13."). 

Sin, \ X Ki : ('li.i i!nk\ a, J tibr of A {.mikula tire- 
dan K.l(p!|t-. 4S'i ; -lil to bo IballlMit 
eriat’d, M'.> note 3 . 1"3; liisloiu ‘d’or'rjin ; 
hff'ii, ill,- enai'l.i’t oi' Imk of; 

Aii'if,./, ///• tlieir In lil.i ,1 , ; bcl'i ed to iie 

^ ol dniar sl.,rk. ; la id, iirn in siippnj-t 

of liin bdh f, iS7 -iST : pi-w, rtnl 'Ue. > ssni's 

; <d'CliAvadi'is in the smnlI'i !gnt\ oi Gujaiut; 
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present elilcf liou'?os of, in Rewa K.intlia ainl 
Bans'la, 12;> ; Goddess, 205. See Agnikiila^. 

S0Li>iLRs : amoti^ (,iurjjii.r .jOU. 

SoMNvrir: M>Jin<h^r, lU.j ; ln-stori«*al tnpplc 
of, at Pi\d)lids, destroyed by the Mnliani- 
iiialans; unnUrn, built liy Aba'vub.n llol^^ar 
ISUU}, 1',* a'ld lint'* 2 ; I'.in ; ISS ; //fotn' 
iiii’i'i of, nil. Pdtan or Prabbu'. Pit.iii, place 
of piAoiiuaLT *, 2S, 11',i 22'J, 247 : 5 Ub 

SoiiEAitv?: JJrd’iht'tus^V^ I wvii the only true 
cla"-!, ot Sal its or maaous ; tbeir distribution ; 
said to be urijinal'.y Brahmans; di tiled in 
their Biahiiia de purity by a .Iain niercbant, 
ItJo-lOb ; u:r-at (1 njja’a builders, l‘dO. 

SOMAAn A.MAS: 24 llnLi . 3 . 

SoN.s : G'jld and ^ilvervudth^, Gx division:, of 
— T/ />jela’ui a part - br Ibuian uriuni, 1P7 : 

jP'// n / n/.Sj tbe-ir t\\n luauellO-', CiA Ul Kap'Ut 
oruin a id '•al 1 t > t.a\ e enine irmn Per-‘a 107 
au4 note i : oriiiin ol the X\v<> b.a'o-h s oi 
Gan a aud Pataii. di-fibuli*'*), it*7*lVG ; 
,Sln ■iDiili.'i, (jUiiinail. Shvimali Vd'da^., iw j 
divi'' ous in : oriui ady Mevada 

Vaiiid'; I to lave* come troux 

jMurr.ivj (J'lj'ir-, 'anl t’> beb-nn- to the 
Oujiar Vania iiaun‘«v of o:b> r oI.-i'S s 

folio vinvr the eiafc of. lOS; di\i>!'>n> of. 
aecnrduig to wu'k, S'"//..', Juil.ds 

or "Imp; f’nls : 0.,i.ilv life; 
oba’'ajtcr I'M; reb^ioiw "eot" ; fain iy irod- 
tUJ ; holy aien ul' iho'j'ih ainuim; 
CU"lum"- 2ul-2u2. 

SoOTU>AVIN'i- . e Illy belief, 147. 

SuP.VHi : becelpalm, betoluut" ti'od in all saerb 
4^7. 

Soli \ 1 11 : become" ^[n"Unl t» rritorv, 12o . 

SoHATKl^AS: lii'iihin'fii.'' 2); I </.//'/>•. Me^bri, 
a c’a"-> ot "Tiat cnumi.-re'.al enterprise, aie 
known a*. L'biiii(.arui" j 71 and note 1. 

Soin I nv: eiuly i'< In f. Sec beliLf", Karly, 

>rEi L'fl : '=‘ei' L.i’'u:'.a.'e. 

SiM 1 Ls ; Ij lit f' in, I'.M. 

Si’ 1 i 11 K ; 111 lb 1 " ai |"UC. di^O. 

StmkIi'5 ( !iiale''ta;l d 77'G./'a'nt teni.Ue" 

eriiled '',/b ^///.', firth,r (!a"‘.'l into 
<rli''r,i'f /'/'/,S i-r >'/"‘"//O that m fa Oil,\ 
spiiit", and or///''///</i/// tit.it 

is o;it-ide "pirit" : tbe 'lui' t i'auiily spirits, 
tlieir the troublcMime iauiil_\ >pii:t", 

tbeir mi"* 1 1 it f, 1 11» ; n.iiih " <> f i be e'liiel iiiale 
ami fi iini'e oui-id<’ "i'lrlts ; Mns >> „} >-i f;'trtTs 
—Jm ai'l th< ir ailode, j 1 7 : nnivieiid- 

ly "imit", .‘ai;. 4//, 4/'4, llo; DmiJ. 

117. f,L\ out ite haunt', !>,<'’ il \> ee. . 1 "* S . 11 / ; 
//'//p. t!'''u4''2, M7^ dax" iiio-t f.ixouiaMe 

tor -piril" e'ufero-n bmia i '.M'dn*'. ot*.-i'..oiis 
for ( 111 < I illb( i.li'’' 11/ - hVi.io't •'piiiltuix, 

iib'el'x.lIiCe'' on, 41'', 41/ ; /t .N’f ^'.(/// or 
St i/ute, '•mU' "iiowiii" po"" '"ion. llo- U‘», 
117 ; pe"}ile 'iia-)l. to. BMliioans belmxid to 
be spiril-i'i-oof, xxoireti open to, dnrii.ir tli. ir 
iiioi,i1i!t 'iekiif'S. in pn ^nancx, in e‘liiblbe<l_ 
4iti;Gnl.lreii aj.; lo l>e sei/. d by a "pii it tltJ ; 
b,x y/-//ov, 117 ; .v^aiii'L atlaek'.ot, 

()U a woman in cbildbeil, »>u a '.u«’ond wife b\ 
the 'pint of the lumbaiid’' buuiier \x ife, J Gl ; 
on eliildien, H7; 'afe_uiard' ag.iiii't second 
uttai-k—'ati'tying spirit', !2.i; livt-kind'of 
t/lVeriiiir" imi'l'’ to, t.'4-l2l; pertonu.iiices/.t 


the nieinonal rites at holy places ; davs tor 
perforiniiio rittm, 124; giiug to pilnuinnges 
with the pu'ses"ed, :i25 ; Sf’rmf/ poicc/-s-, in 
Aflod "r.dn, ; in //'u/v of Cat. Do., .477, 
Donkey. 4<t), Gr.at, 3» /, Ht’a’se, 474, ^ifoiikev, 
3xS ; in i-'/y-e 3.j(); in of Khakh iro, 

3S5- Piplo, 3S(j ; 111 .S"//; ill U'ifffi', 44‘J ; 

' au'es ot the beliefs wenkeiii'ur, PJo ; 
beli»fs in. auiou"' Koli'. 217. Rajput', 137, 
Early Tiibc', 2'P2. 401 ; it-f i,ij of trouile- 
soiue family "pii i: s anioii" high ea'te II in Ins, 
4ld. jiinon"- eailya’sd wild tribes, ll»)-il7; 
Exoi'c. x,/i. ]ireliiniiia"y un dc' a lo['ted in. 417- 
4lS ; evoiei't or 'pliut-'caivr, lu'other names; 
ni«*de of uainititr 'piriT-'i a’in^ povxei, ikl" to 
be ob.-ervfcil 1*\ luhli c a'S H ex uvi'ts. by 
low ei-?te Hm-lu exoi’ei^t', by Mu'almaii 
exorcists : Hindu ne thod ot uaiiiinu eonrrul 
ov<,‘r a s[.irit on tin diik fourtLeiirh of Aso, 
41s ; t‘-'Cs tix a-cc tain the }a\sente <'f a 
■-laMt — ■// ti't U'cd by II ndii cXorc.'ts, 

4 I'd: r> fi ti't >.ilhd H.ijr.it prae- 

ti'C'd bv Mu'ulm tu exor-i't' 410-1-"; /b'?- 
bx mildm.a'Ui’e'. b\ bar'll ukasures, 
IJO ; dexiies U'od to make 'lie po'se"c'l 
sway id' lio.Ix 121; t ' make him speak, 
421-122: im dc' of eonfiniim a >pir:t hito 
bo:tle Hit" a lemi.m, 122: 'gn& tnJt the 
spirit liU' Kfc '[«uic pO"e"etl exoi’ei't, 123 ; 
pr'cess a-lo ted ot exorci't employed by 
iiaiput' to di'lu'iue spirits 137*lo?* 

Snitir i’u'"'r"ioN . 'ue Spuits, 

M4llM’-'C \ KINO : See Spii its. 

S'Piri'N : enlargement of. 3t35. >oe Baml. 
MH’.ixu.s; alio'le of watov-iTod Vavi’ua. 349; 
chief hut spring of Umli in Suiat District, 
dt.’i 

St.vks: considered di\inobeings, vows made to, 
40i:. 

5fTi Ef.F : Hindu eU'tcs and < ii'toius, elassitica* 
tion of lbaiim. 1 ' 1 ' :n. I lo-te U 
.'^rnu't \N!' X M'.Coi o ' in U'l* in 

(tniU'*'t. K'TiUent'd a*hl l>''!lllt.d dri’d'S. 
/ '•/ or t 'ddx ,///.///'•'/ ' li'i’i'U'. \\l\.-\\\.; 
<lnu1 iiu v\\..\\\h. lb nil' i-n'- 

j'.ir itions, /-■///<._/, </-/A'0'o '/'k. (•'. xXxd.- 

xx.xuu : T'diiiin) T<.'( 

and ( , xxxni.-xx.xlv. 

• x\- -I'lnpot. ,-r'd' -f strno=:, form' of 

god'aud uodde"e'. 1 '.'ton. ' x\o^'hipped by 
liinii c I'to Hi'i'lu': \,ii lelic'u'.-d in making 
M«d' : 'tone i.'pre' ti’in- Vi'liiin, 

'tone h.>'/ ikpu'M utinh ''bi\ . roll'i elation i\{; 
ti. at <l i' a uo-1 alter toi...( oi.itnai. 4(‘.2 ; liaily 

xioi-'liip of. 4i(.*, : 'lone' \.oi'bip|ed b\ bav 
and w lid Li ilk do J. 4»n 1 ; d w ei' lUe ' and n.inus 
of h' 'd' and uodde"e' W oV'dl p ped . dwel 1111"s 
of tin* de id, 'I u-' Oi’ niiins lai'od in 
liioiuory oi tile dead—/x'/u'///'. toim iif, 
dax ' .111 1 d' ' ails i d xx' n '1 d]«, 4o4 ; / *"/p//rf'X 

K^i'iiiihhui't^-, G////-"*', Ivtev.il iiieanmu: of, 
torm oi . obj/'i't and tor whom i.ii'ed. 'ct- 
tmg up of; dim for ''tlinu up : daV' nud 

detaib of \vor'lii[h 3ti4-3'>i: ; faiuous 't<nu 
4F» I'olJ.), 

Sri>vs> v; rarma'r Rijput enief'bip. 127# 
Srui-VM : Giiolmn Ui]put cli i“f'h\p 12o. 
Siiiuxs : rulers ot Mudb, ]2»b 
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Sun : eallfj Siirya, a planet, 392, 393-396. See 
Planet (r^uu). 

ScNDAY : Ra^ivar, other name of; is sacred 
to the ^ 1111 , 393 ; beliefs about, 396. See 
Planet (Sun). 

SUNDRt: village of, shrine of Saniudrim^ta at, 
71, 74. 

buxa-Ycry : Chinese pilgrim, 437, 454, 

SrRNA.MES : mostly Rajput, in cartes other than 
Bralhm^u=, 174, 175, 177, 179, 181, 186, 190, 
192, 19ti, 2U7, 

SURYA : see Planet (.^’uu). 

Stryavalokana. : aim-gazing, the ninth Vedic 
rite, 31 note 3. 

Sfbyavkat : sun vow, nature of, perform¬ 
ances of, 391. See .■'iin. 

ScKYATANTuA: three-corn«red sun copperplate, 
worship ofj 393. See Piauet (.Sun). 

SctuIbs : carpenters, aix diviaiuns of ; distri¬ 
bution j origin of diviaions; chum descent 
from yii7u'ai'urf/ia } trace of U.ijput origin 
in some diviaiouaj social position, 202 ; two 
clasacs, town and village j tools, daily 

life, 203 } house building; Gajjars or house 
builders, 203; other Wt<rks of; Village, 
remuneration and work ; religious sects; god- 
desses, 205 ; customs, 2u5-20. 

SVAMiyARAVAN : 530-530. See Religious Sects. 

SVABUARoHAyA: heaveii-cliuibing, a Vedic 
rite, 31. See D ‘ath, 

SwoRD-iTAREiAG-E : among Rajputs, 145. 

Sykes : Mr., 434 note 2, 430 note 4. 

Syphilitic eruptions: see Visphotak. 


T Xbtjts : or tnjkis, models of the tombs of 
Hassan and Hussain at Ivarbala; liold -jacivd 
by some Hindus; oft'erings made to, 137; 
302, 8ee Tomb W^orihip, 

Ta-Gaz-Gaz : tribe of Turk'., 470 note 2, 
Tailang' Brahmans, subdivision of Druvid 
group, 2 note 1, 

TIjias : »L '0 Tazias. 

Takio; tomb of a Musalniin vunt called P/r or 
360; famoii'i toiubs of Bata (ihor^oi 
Davigiiisha, lii^itory of their oriiriii; occasions 
to a-sk for iiitei'et ^',ion and help of the-e and 
other ^aints; general and .'.pecial oft’i-rings 
made to the tombs ; daysand v\a\s tor iiuikiiig 
offerings, 301 ; persons by whom visited, 300. 
8co Tomb Worship, 

Takkas: Tanks, to be the same race as 
Aginkulas, 4!t7 and note 1. 

Taladj^as ; Koli-. See Kolis, 

XALTKInliiH : Rajput, 123. 

'Iai^uduvns: Biahmans, 3, 20. 

Tai'i’i ; river, daughter ot the Sun, its 
saertHliu 'o, 35U, oi'.J, .">59, See River. 
TAKOALA-i ; see Bhav.iy.is, 

1 AiiiKii-i-SuKAiii ; mention of the Kathis in, 
259; 411 
Tav : >ee I'eVer. 


r.wBUNihU: Viaropean traveller (a.D. 10.51 

notices skill of Surat and Camba\ Vanias, ; 
note 1. ^ 

Tavka: p’.aco of pU-rUnage, 519; fe^tiv: 
ju riodot it^ oceuueiu-o stones repreaeiitn 
Miiv bnmght from tUo banks of the Karha* 
during ; beliefs about, 362, 540. See Stone 


Taylob : Reverend J. 8 note 1 ; 237 notes 1 
and 2 ; on Gujarat Dhetliis, .339 note 1 ; 340 
note 2; 341 note 1; 343 note 2, 

TXztA3 ; see Tdbuts. 

I Tea : Used as a stimulant, xxxiv. See Stimii- 
] lants. 

j Te.jas : see Light, 

Telaxg: Brahmans; appearance, customs, 

1 relgioiijol. See Brahmins. 

, Temples: Jain. See Di-hr^s. 
i Terry: European traveller (a.d. 1018), notices 
! Vinia honesty, 78 note 1. 

' Thakakdas: lordiings Rajput-Roli chiefs,x.239. 

I Thvkad: Vdghela chitf-hip, 129. 

I Thobhan Barot i a Bhat poet, 213. 
i Tuoris : wandering tribe, 509-510. 

I TurBad : saered, worn by clashes other than 
! Bnihinaiis, xiv, note 1. 

i Threau-girdixg : called Vpanayan'i, Vedic 
j ritC; ceremonies of, among Brahmans, 36-39; 
Rajput’S, 141, See Customs. 

Thyrsday: Guruvar or Bnihaspatvar, day 
sacred to Jupiter, beliefs about, 402. 
Thpverio' tburiiy miUbush, 354. 

Tiger: or Vdgh, worship of, on VJghbaras 
diy; guarding against ravages of. 37S. 

; TiRTiiAyKABS: patron saints of Shrivaks, 
j 102, loo, 110; iuiiges of, »et in the rhiMfvak 
j Dehrfis, 111, See Shravak (Religion). 

I TiRniAS: literally fords and crossings, 54S. 
i See Pilgrimage 

I Tibthval.v ; bather’s iiriost, his daily life, 29. 

! See Br^iimaus. 

i Tirupati : place of pilgrimage, temple of 
' Balaji at, 519. 

' Tobai co : used as a stimulant, xxxui.-x.\.\iv. 
i >06 Stimulant. 

; Too: Cohniel, 7 note 2, 117; 20S note 3, 233 
i note 1, 268 note 1, 440, 4S2, 483, 485 and 
I note 7, note 5. 

Todar .M \L : Kiija, said to have first introduced 
I the Bhdc.-5 »s '.ccuritic'., 209 note 2, 

' Toddy: juk-e <»f wild date p-dm klfiji/rif 

j proec'iS of dra\siug ; driuking cla^ses, xxvix. 

I and note xxx. >ee >tlmuhints. 

[ Tomb: worship, of Sxti toud)-., 358-360; of 
! sanxidh'i rai'-ed uVer Hmdi*' details of, 

I 360; ot the fulcio i»f a Musalman saint c died 
j ‘'>dt ; of BiVa Glior ; of D.n iv .^liia, 360- 

i 361; of luhnt'i or taz] ts during .Muliarram 
I festival, detaiR of wui’sliip and offering-, ma Ic 
to, 362. 

Tkadeks: t\veiitv".ix dieses of; names, 

I streiiu''tli and di-.c.'ilnitiou, 6)9 ; account-, of 
I cliief classes of, 45//<nfv, Me^h^i, 6iMMj ; 
I Sliruvak-,, 96,-103; evGov, 103-io5; 

! Likniiks, 116 121; Lohf'H'k, 121-122; foreign 
bli, .d in ehicl da-'.-e', of, 452-453. 

' Traga : M lr-->acritii-c, rite-- of, resorted to by 
i /*//«'</>•,in-.tanco-. ol, 210 212 ; by (jhnrniis^ 218. 
I XiclBLS: or aborigines, also called K'ili 

I’araj or duiky race, \ ; chief cla>^>es of, 
Cen>u.', <lotads, 290 ; origin ; l.uigtuigc ; 
appearanci*; tood; oeeupatioii, 29 ; -'Ocial 
position; religion; ol,ject of wor--hi]», their 
or god-yaid, 2>.'; {xnvers over 
spirits ; Bhagrilv among, 293 ; custom-.; coni- 
inumty ; [n'ospccts, 294; accounts ot Llic chief 
classe-’, 294-339* 
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TRiMrRTi: Hiiulu Tr'iiity, xxxvi. See Tiinity, 

Teimtv ; or Trihiurti, Bruhiia, Vishnu, and 
Shiv, worship, xxwi., 531.532. See Keli£;ion. 

Tl’ESDay : day saertd to ^arsj othei naBies of, 
beliels ,ibour, -101-4U2. 

Tulava : Hralimans, said to have been made by 
I’ardiuidm, 436. 

TrLJi.Bu-.VANi: shrine of, in the Nizam’s 
teiritory, 610. 

Tulsi : i?weot ha^il plant, held saertd by all 
classes, ehiedv by Chorau-^, -2u, by Depressed 
cla>st s, 333, 333, Bhaiviuis^ 336, Dhetld<, 
341, b\ Va 'i!>hiiav^> KhairtS, 387 ; reg.irde<l 
as Vishnu’s eonsoit ; worship of; marriage 
of, with the iiiiuge of Vislnu on the bright 
eleventh of o$7-3N8 j other occasions 

for w< rship ; sin-cleansing power of leaves, 
3bS ; leal put in the month of the dead, 47, 
94, Ih], 3‘S j offered to Vidiuii, 409. 

TcLSriiiM: fuim of Lakshini and Krishna, 
266. 

TrLSisuYAM : place of pilgiiinage, 549. 

'I r.Muuii: distase, its cure, 365. 

XcRis : Diummors, strength, 207, 225 ; origin ; 
object of Worship ; custuins, 225-227. 

Turks : immigraiits into India, route b\ which 
entered India, aid to Brahmans, 455 ; boateni 
bv Sri Eaisha, 448 ; Gujars suggested to be, 
409, 


U 'DAIPUr : in Rajputana, R4na of, premier 
Hindu pr.nce in It.dia, bead of Gohils, 125 ; 
bis divine power, 13G note 1, 441 note 1, 
L'dambara : Brahmans, said to liave come 
from Marwar and Kajpuiaua, 2 ; 20. 

Ui»A'*i : leligious sect, 547. See Religious 
cccts. 

Ughad: Mdrwiir astrolosror, father of Bhadli, 
3."1. 

Ujam : caste picnic, xx\ih See Entertain- 
ment, 

L'ji.iVaran; biiLdit coloured race, chief 

el,i'•'^e'-, X.; diM'ion-ujiper das'- called 

liid'liUKin V'innr, lowtr ehv---called (ihanchi 
(xo/r/, siv. ; ol)ject of wiT'-hip ; belief-, x. ; 
settlement-,-xi.-xii.; castes,xii-xiv. ; language, 

XV. iSe*- A'j^an-. 

UkaRDI Not.mivi : dnnghill-a‘<king ccivmony, 
42, 

L ^tA : or Kinia, Kaiihi godde-s, xxx\i. j teinjde 
of, at Vnja, Itil, lilo, 22(i, 

I'mbVU : trt'c, belleVt d to 1 h- tlie ro-tinir-place of 
siiuTe Bliriirn, worshipped during yairutn 
hoUd.u ", 388. 

I'iiiA ; si c rum. 

I'MiTAD-. 74 ; fake 

nano' from ///'/vo/o, thear -piriiual head, 9''. 
rMnoTATKVK: Kathi leader, marri.ine t>f his 
daughter with ali:i]piit chief of Dluink, 2.>2. 
UXAt: godde—, x.\x\ 1. ; h(*t sjwulu''at, near 
B<iii-(1.\ in (iujarit, its >fi(*ri'diie-s, 15/, 336, 
3n,35tb 549. See .springs 
UaevIl : Brahman'^, come ti'un Jbirw.tr and 
lia.iputaua, 2 ; 20. 

Fnim R'K . its formation, 3 IS. See Element 
Worship 

UnJA : N iilage, tratlitional foundation of, temple 
of goddess Uu.a at, 164. 
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Untadia: place of pilgiimage, 549. 
Utanayaxa : sce Threadgiiiling. 

Urduva Bahus: order of C5huiv ascetics, 544. 
See fhaivs. 

Ckpattan : Olpfid, origin of the name, 12 note 1. 
See Ulpad. 

E?a 3: see Osw als. [1. 

UxK'AL: subdivision of Gaud Brahmans, 1 note 


T'^ACHHA : lord o£ the Agara race, said to have 

T staiUd Chandruvaiisa andVachhya claiis ; 
said to be head of 8,.nibhar Chi'haiis, 450. 

VA‘ HiiYA : Raiput clan, started by lord Vacb- 
ha, 450. 

Yaciidax : goddess, 205. 

Vad : Indian tig, believed to be the emblem 
c»f Shiv ; w'orship of, by women on fnllmoon 
da\.?, object of the woiship, 388. 

Vadadha: Brahman-, said to he immigrants 
from Upper India, 2, 20. 

Vadhels : Kaiputs, 129. 

VadiivAn : Jhula Raixmt chiefdiip, 127 ; 488. 

VADNAG.iK : town, dxnastic seat, ix, ; original 
seat of Nagar Brahmans, 13, 15 ; said to 
have been founded by Kanaksen, 15 and 
note 1 ; identified with A'nantapiira, 13 
Dote2; installation of Shiv’s////y under the 
name of Haiakeslnar at, 14. ^ee Nagars. 

! Vadnauaea : division of Ncigar Bidhmans ; 13, 
15. Sec Nauar-. 

Yadsar : Kaihi chief of Jasdan, model land¬ 
lord, 254 

VadtAl : holy place of Svdmimirdycns, place 
of pilgrimage, 5o7 ,549. 

YaOII : sOe 'ligcr. 

Yaghandf.vi : goddess, 37^. 

YAgiibvRas: tiger’s twelfth, worship of tiger 
on. 378 See Tiger. 

VAch Dev : wm-dnp of, 202, 319 ; 322. 

YAchel.as t Kaj)>ut<, luler- of Gujarat after 

tlie ^‘•hulkis ; existing chief ships, 120: Cha- 
iniuida their family deity, 136 ; 8hakti wer- 
>hippei\- ; woiNhip the hors>‘ on Da^ara Da\ ; 
w«.r-hi}» picture I'f the Ant/rl or i‘uck(.o ; paci- 
licati<ui of flood spirits by, 137, 

Yio.iiEiiS : seafarers. 519; name; divisions— 
Hindus and Jlusalnm’ns; .settlements ; sur- 
nanie^, 622; origin ; appearance ; language ; 
character; occupation; religion, 5-3. 8ee 
Seafanu’s. 

YAuueshx'vrt : goddess of Shrlmul, family 
deit\ <d Jlc-hri ShrinuUi Vanias, 73 ; 206 and 
note 3 ; 378. 

YAghtus : strength ; meaning of name : Zi/ifory, 
account- of oriudn, 186, 510*512 ; divisit'iis, 
512 ; origin of divisions ; ajipearanoe ; dre>-, 
hut-, biod ; ineiin'< of livelihoL'd, 513; reli¬ 
gion ; (hiet lioUila\s; -aluts among, ancc’-- 
tors, 511 ; take i)ride in the chastity of 
Women ; ordeal to prove woman's cha-tity, 
514-515 ; vow-making by, fulflhneiit of, 
516-517 ; cu-toms, marriage, 517, birth, 
death, .5IS 

Yaki n .lAv : book worship on last day of the 
year, detuls or cereniuny, 82. See Vuuids. 

Vaihhrais: 23 iiutc 5. 

Yaioyanvtu ; place of pilgrimage, 549. 

YaiR.^t: Raj I of Jlat3\anagar, 294. 
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VaiPwAXpl'E : or VirAt, sunpo^ed to be r>liolki, 
tak--* rcfu^u at. 2^2 note 1 ; -•♦A 
Vat^finav • (T.'O'l i>i‘ si'cts, fo.ir cult' or • 

ui.) r'l 'hi il-i^ — .'^■in'tl'ihlly S > 

Jj/'i.'iiii-i ; geAOi’:u\.<'U. 5l^i3 ; f. lloWiTS of 
Vishiri xNW t. ; .'uO ; places of pil- l 

crtiiiia^-'-s Vi'hnuite. 

VArr-iL Pet : woiNjiip of, 

'‘AriARNr: rhev in the infernal regions, 372. 

Sfj- C<'w 

y VI VI M VTA • patrcii :: 'ddc", of Baj.inia'o ‘>03 
^’viA^ I Uijput bi'AU' li of Uathod fl.ui, 12'.> 
A’axkap : bu^inc'ss otll’e of a V.iuiti l)auKer, 

\’ak'ii vTN (tit • Stint or pir of Patau, 217. 

Valv : f,uuon-3 city of Vul.ildiipur, 20. 

V-vLVDHi: city, ilvni^ti^ '►.Mt, i\., called Vahv 
lihijmr, '‘unuiif^t ot'.liv .Miiiira-r flifth ceutur^x ), 
IT, IsS i'J5 : rui-.L I bv A.ub', 125. -Un). 

VALvTifirs: suppo'.'l l.y Dr. Bln^'vMidd to 
tluriiar-i.: by Dr. to lie Al:i> 

trik.ts and t;w.inforc Ctirp/irt^, l-‘2 ; 

ndaiittod .i" U LiI'-o. i-o, 4s8 ; Hhatarki, 
found V of VtiUbUi dvua'ty (a.d. I'^O,. 170 
4U2 ; lidl'ts or Vald- ruhn^ of Valabl.i are 
iNI.vltrakA> anil tlnrefoie Gnrjjara' 125, 
470. 48S, lOj. P)o-400 ; amc-st rs of ^b.lul' 
nr SKodi.i'-j 2 boO, 125. ^02, 401 note 2, 

4'''5. 

ALAKIV.AS ■ Ko]U, St e K(»lis. 

1’alv. Mvuia • a Ix.ltbi ouPaw m Oir bills, 251. 
V.VLVMDAS IJvvA : DhaiA'a'd 'tint, 271. 

Valvms ' Hr'ilpiian-. 2 a. 

Valv It vN'i.vit , KAthi oiitla':'", 254. 

A'.vla-> Ihi'.i'. ruler' of Vi'aMii, proved to 
be (4u^jj:u^^^, 125, LT'.I, 4'5-400 ; 

anee^tor^ of Si'Oili.i', 125. 120, 402, 401 
iU)n» 2j 405 ; pct-jiut proprietors, 130 ; visit 
^c//Pf and tonilH, P;7 ; See Valabhl^. 

Vai v-'Nv: Udtbor cliiof'hip. 1*28. 

1*AT, vvvs: ^.'•unrd' to ti a’-'fllcr*. and 

Q'. d-'Vo*ion to dnrv and '-If-'acritic.*, 
21U Hole ; C'4o'r/^,)^ U', 2i7 an.I note 3. 


ValkiieLs : Bribnraii', a tr.ve of Bllilka 
ilrahiiia'i' in, cri-iteil liy llralima to live in 
lict Du'arUa, lo‘.t n 'b* 5, 

VvLr.VTuiv: nr Valla'lib'h.lrya. f'nindcr of 
Vail ibh.i'-bl! van ruit of Vai'^htiav '.(“t', 
dc'Ot.nd Mif'. woks, 533, 535- 
Va l.ibh.ichari IMi^ioiH .Sect. 
'UAni‘ A'a’-'niiv I'l’ibius sfct, 
tallfd Va]! dnMli-'j.irv.iu or Pii'liti 
11 Vi_:i )iis Scot-., 

' A'.i l ib'i.a-dn Iria. 


life, t 
53t;. 

V ALlADif vr 
otlicr wi-sf 
Mai'Ai. xwvi.. 5:r 
5’ \\L V i’. u n u:v \> 


1 VLiAHUvKTi \ : titb' of 1 .ibaiiliaviiar\a S>if~ 
Sc O'/l;!, 5.Pi 

A u.o : LTiuiK'aa . oMi.’t'enro 3‘b5. S,-o Dl-^ a^m 
Vavivs: I l.i" m1 1 1 a li T', t'v » •uilu sei-ion'.ol 
Brainiia’iio or Af, ..li.’i .'oid J.iin m Slir.j,-, vL ; 
•'ocial l;.*4 p : v on t > 'f-*- 1 -.tH ; n: uU 

di\I'ioju ot, na liC',-.1 roil,;; li an-l ■li'Tib’itiou, 

6n y 'r’.al ], .'A; Ml ; 'Ub U . 5' ‘ >l jmt ) 

\ i-'.i'., D I'and I'.'Imo'i.;.,, tii.-a‘iiTi.r ot tb‘ 
tTiii,, 71>, bio latlinir e’l.o.H, 

/ 0 - > 1 . D’P '''Anci , 7*1: S If ('I !i ; H .n*.*' ; 

food; Di’.'.., 7r, ; oriiam. nt^ 73 ; eb.tr ci.-r, 
pmverl'^, 7'; U ...1 1 an\ *2. 77 and 

liU.es 1 2 j flijcup.-itiun—ul-, •ellaiieou.s, 


77; of t’ader«:, sbopkooper>; poor A’’diua 
or \i!].ure tradfr’s &ta l ia nie, lb; rnonev- 
leiider's start in life, 78 -a al note 3 ; Euro- 
jieau tratellcis* nudicc »f \ dma skill 
and 'b.aia't r, 7'' nue 1 ; lio ioiiric titles of 
*Sv«/< and Pdrfkli, IS net* 2; business of 
rich merchant, 70; as JJauun'-y, 71-82; 
!Bouk-u'or~hi ) or / a-/ piijaii^ t.2 ; Account 
Ilook', >2 ' .^S ; dally iile, S'-; ilolL;.dun,— 
adherents of Va.labhleAarv a sect, Mabdrdjas, 
reUAi'>U'> ncad' of tae ."ect, 0.', 7U ; cU'>toins, 

— Bn'fhy Chbutbi pujan, Udrau halians 
■\vi*i*'liip, Sf) ; JJtt/'oth ill?., proeiits jiven. on, 
80-00; Mur/'inji-, age, the mani-iire day, 
//-making certunony, OO; ch'jYi or 
marnaiTO altar, prcseiita given on the inaiTiage 
day, pnice"iuu. Ol ; ma.ruige -.ervice, 92-03 ; 
Pi'fijaiLiiK'l. Piiii h }/id'i cereiiionV: 0.1 ; sirnani 
CereUio iv. O-V'"'! ; Dr’ui^i, tie/, (h'cjhiis, Widow, 
funeral lite-j. 04- 05 ; P^jmmuuity. Alabdjan, 
9.5 : Pru-'j.octs, Od ; Shrdv 'k-', maiu divUiuus 
cf, 0b» OH ; App arauee ; Koud 0'^; character, 
90 ; Pii'toin^,—liir Ji, 09 ; CIi 'niiki wordiip ; 
>’aaiin,g; Mn'hi>, betrothal, lOJ ; Mar- 
riige, ioU-Ii.U; [bvjiiaiicy ; Dtath, 102; 
Ooinnuniity, lu'l : llelii-doii, lu5-llu ; ForeigTi 
elemoiit tcaced in U^viils >liiimalDs, 452* 
453; Uujar eltunont in U?v2i]s. M.riinalis, 
400, 407 ; 190 and note 3. .HCe Trader's. 
Van'KAI. : family g(»ddi‘NS of Nandvilna 
J>rilim.An-s, at Virlni in Marwii*, 10. 
Vankankr: Jli da liajp ,t ^ hiof^Uip, 127. 

VAN.N'tVAU; 1 lre•^pl'ung Kaj[)ULs, ont-idetribes 
r.U'‘*d to !>.' Ibijputs in del’ the name of 
4i9- ioO ; hro c.i.'tes in .Madra-i, the name, 
4S‘b 

Va-Viji.alI: neat'Jun Igalh, 125. 

VaI’PA: see Pajip.i, 

Vauvmiut ; pi.u'c of )vilvrrima 2 i'j 540. 

VaU ut-viofur v • a tribe to have settled 

cob-nic' ui 'tuiint S n .le 1. 

I'auV'IIIal ; a-^crulegLCdl ucineut ofvear’s 
• vent', 27. 

V vufuiM vv : .fain nv‘ich.i.t\t, said to have 
delilo'l tlje Ih’iljinauij pur.ty of .Hoiupara 
^abit-i, lO -10'b 

\ viil)'.; (Midv tnbe. 2'''5, 32s. 520, 

V vnsoi; V : Pud v d 1 ibi j j.ut (liu I’ship. 124. 

\ An-^ »ni*i£\u\s : 'c*\en d '.ring sLre.vus, iiaineSj 

wi>r'hif> (luring in irri.iLie rues, 11. 

Vaksole : aart, it' cure, .3n.5. .''c * Disease. 

Vaki'Va : u.iter g'P.dmty ]U'e'idiim nvtr earth* 
waO'i*, 3|S : i}\M ub'.de', tin? -•i a, river, [loiid, 
‘sprlu'g, nail I ' c \\ I'rr. 

Vv-i'niuv: li'jphi' fnr, igu alUc', 117 and 

mu' b. 

V\''. \; ditii‘1 ! bhd'h'jt^ f js. 

V \ 11 ' : h'Hi'iiig I' I«•'ti Miv, 'h t;uls of, 20 4. 
Vviwuvus*. Kinbi, Ib'b 

VAi'VViriu: div. \\.>r'liip of banian tia'O on, 

47. 

Vvv P'li'h.iu Ivijpiit clii' f'bip, 1‘'5. 

\ \A vnw: '21 ; I sulxlivi- 

'.i.ius, ftp •c'uil iM ttur.‘ id* in n ri ig«' rites, > 4. 

V vYi': r/i,nr,i/, 8..M Wind, 5lAiut, dety 
piC'i-llng over wind, 3 48. 

ViiDvxid : brahiiiau', 21. 
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Vedic : lites, names of, 3] and no^e 3. See 
Br4hman3. 

Vegcs: see MiansAlis. 

Vejax-VND B iASAKi\o : Cliciran saint, 272, 
VelO: Koli !Sd'lh", 247. 

Vexa ; ro\al caused a confusion of 

castes, and ii<jte 

Vexes: ))1 iiitt. details of worship, 

402. ^>e Planet iWur^bipj. 

Veeai : iruddcss, lOd ; 247 ; 8! 3^ 

ViBHL'Ti: cuwduiiir asli, Jirahman^s sacred 
dn:*t, 878. See (J<av. 

ViDHATEA : fouii of Bnilim i, hediefs about, 33. 
ViDVARTLils; pupils of the training, 

devotion to the Slmstri, 2G*27. See bhu-^Lri. 
VIUXE : (A.D. 1840), 4S1. 

V’'iiiXt-1)evi : guardian croddess.^ story 

of licr(inarrel with BlugwaTi, 511 and note 1, 
512 ; shiine uf, (.rt’rrings of sacrifites at, 515- 
510. See \'dghrl>. 

VijAVADEv I see Shami. 

VijLi : liglicniu'j;, 85 n See Fire, 

ViXDUYA vA'ixi . gi'ddoss, xxwi.. shrine on the 
river Nagunita clo'e to TSavacagar, cliii.f 
temj le of, at Ciihaya near ForbamUr, 
worshipped by .lelllvd^, i-Mi, 

ViR : spirit, a hero, ^20, s«>e Witchcraft* 
Vieat : town. See Vairatpiir. 

Visas: sectlouin Vaiiia Cewt^.s, meaning of, 70, 
435* 

ViSBXr : c"'d. the ^rcsor^or. second member 
of Hindu Tiinity or trimdr/i ; woisliip in Ins 
incarmitioiisor Utfm aiul Krishna, xvwb. XVjy 
531; cur-cd by \ randa, iii.urlage v’^vth Vraud v 
in lier form of TuKi, 3‘'7-8>8 ; blood ess 
otferinu's made to. in }d' form (*f Krisbna, 
403; di^oi>dhi\' leaves offered to, 888 ; 'esime 
seeds the emblem of, 3di ; woiship of ima:jro 
as Kanclihodii and K4dti ikrialma, .vxxv., 1.8 ; 
136; 213; 

Visuxr K 'wX.jh: : place <'f pilgrimage, 540. 
\'isaxr PriiiX : .''^2. S^-e Fui'ai>. 

Vl'‘HXri'. ’ I I: ::naidiau-}deadng, fourtli Vedic 
rite, 81 note J. 

Vj'^HXD r,; roUumus bdh.wrrs ot 

d visl,,n^—follow r.s of AMm, chiet 
beets, f>'llo\\ei>i of Kri'-lnia, chief Sects, 533, 
53.8, 585. See Uelijious Suet''. 

Visxvrr>v \.^r^: founder of Slniba vvaddi,d 
cult or Vai'himv seots, 5-^1, 585. See 
Vaislina v. 

VisiiVAOEV : i'niv< r-^al Lord, tire so mni-idcred, 
35G. S. i- l-’.re. 

Vi''iiv\K Vu a V ; di\inc woiM Imlhbw. 2 'j2. 
Book. gOJ note 1. 

VrsuvisHx vi; great shandte temple of, at 
Banara^- •' Kb 

Vi.sXAGVi: : t'osu lu P)!!* »dA t.nitorv. 18. 
VisyAGAK V : di\i-i()nof NnVar i’>riiliinans, 18, 

15, 

VlsiMlOlAk' : s\pliili-' il> ea’'i‘, 8d.5. 
VlsnvAAriri.'A : ro\al Ui'.ln, or WArr;<'r-sage, 
48 1 and U(Ve 2 ; I l7 au I luVi- «». 

Vri’iroiM . shiitio ‘ f. at I andharjuir 5(0, 
ViTOLlAs: tailv tribe, 2:'U, 820-88*J. 

VfVAllA : c Mairiaje. 

Vvaj-Vaiii: intercut book, 84. See B'OUs 
(Account). 


Vows; mni^rw^p, 45, 46; Jioo??, 400 ; Sun, 
304 ; made to Tdjtds^ 137, 3d2 ; of walking 
over Vue coal as a cure fir cattle plague 
and sicknes-s, 357 ; taken in -sairt's honour, 
361; by a barren woman, 367 ; ulien cliild is 
attu'ked A\kh smaU-pox, 370, 871 : during 
epidemics, 414; taken by Vaghns, 515-517, 

VraNba . %Nife of demon .Taluudhar, cuiscd 
by \ i-hnii, Vishnu'-^ consort iu the form of 
4 ulsi. 387, See Tu’i-i. 

VniArKA.srR ; demon. V. 

VuTjr . ruler of Malw a, is said to have intro¬ 
duced ue-w divisions into old castes, 469 
note 3. 

TiiiyuAVAy . place of pilgrimage, 549. 

A uisriAnfiWAJA : Bull standard used S- 
Mibiiakui.i. 442. 

Vyagiikamckha ' king of (lurjia^a-, is sa'd to 
belong t * Sii Ck.pa d\u.j.stv. -I'S and note 3. 

Vyas : brahmans, 'uagin'd, 21. 

VvAiiP.iTs; tlays of certain cnmbiiiatiuus of 
stars, 2.3 note 5 on page 24. 


Ai»nrL: Bnjput tribe. Musalmau ]n*i«OT;ers 
of nar enrolled among, bv Mulraj II. 
{\.\K 1177'! 79). 444 

W ihiAs : Pur<i boat-biiddors. 205. 

AV.At.KEc: C«d‘*ru], his description of Kathis, 
252 ; 258 ; 257 note I. 

IVAyi'EuEUs : begging Brahman>!, followers of 
godiless Bt'chra ; daily bfe, 29. See Brah¬ 
mans. 

IVapis : sec Var^oli. 

W'AiEii ; or ///>. an pI> two UimU of, earth 
and sky; dtites or gids prodding over; 
running watei pine ; stinding water 
d» iile<l 5 Used in vali>>n■^ rebgjcus purposes, 
i\mov(‘« oiunard impurity. i'I(a”'*es from 
si I ; U'ed in toorv d.iv wiu-i ip : uator 
dropping u\cr Shiv's /'■"U olb.r.'I in all 
s/i(d'h/.'t(f M'l vice' ; jeet, .1 48 : u-.cd in cU'scS 
ot 'pirit-Sfi/iir.-'; gif: of; h\e nh'aks of 
wata*-g<>d Vanina ilie "‘a, rivor'^. pnnds, 
sjui:.g'«. U'd:-', .‘>5i» ; form and (let dis of 
uor-ldp, 349 851; dciails uf ram wci'iLip, 
35 -358, 

Watson : C<don-d .T. W.. 287 note 2 ; 210 notts 
3 and 4; * 41 nole 1 : 24.5 note 1 ; hntorical 
^keu-h I f Kdtlus, 257-2t>0, 

Wi A\TM^: s,e r>nr in. 

Weather: te^t-^ u> tind mit dry or w( t year 
ami ng heittr ela-> Ini-handmi n, .8 78 - 8.54, 
jiuioiig larl^ t’.'bi ... 2>5 1 - 2.5.5 U.r.n. 

WednE'.hav : I-udliv Lr, -acr.d to dierciiry, 
« tlu V name 'U, bidlen a’ out, inL 

\\ El L-. : abod'"' ot watei-c-d \arnna. 319; 
ecrenu»iiie'< before v'^iukli.c. ’'50 : uor-.hip I'y 
wointMt after ehildbiilh, 851. >ee Lleineiit. 
U ordup. 

Wii! AT : u^ed in rtligiom cefi moulc', sacred 
to dinpati and ilaiigal, (.db'niig>, nership 
ol. 

Wiriir Ifryvs : n,«at lifcli eentiny liordo, 
it-s I• )inide\ity, 484. 4.>.5, 15'> : wer' known 
a*. Veta^j or KpUtlv.i'it'*''. b"'5. t.d> f.")"-, 461. 
Id.h 171, 172 ; K lia/ir>. fo’nong ]-art of. 472- 
476 ; liiofoii/^ (of fifth ceidun Wh.U lU.nag 
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wlio ent*:ro<l Indial passed from nortlitrn , 
suttloiiiL-iics ill Kii^dz j overtook Juaii-Juari 
in <jxu.s vill- y 47- ; ef os^l(1 Okiu and pa-'-'C'd 
Siouli to Indi.i, united uith other bodes of 
Vv'hire H iuaa, i73, 474-470; retenvd to 
in Tndii by coinpliineiitarv ti-tie of ^Jlhiras 
or Mairr.iktK, J71, 173 : Gujars jiroved to 
be Kluizais and therefore »ame as White 
Haiia', 131, 47o-177 ; AVere ;>reat eham- 
])ums of Brcllunau'', 13.> : '■ettlenient'r* ah n" 
Konkau coast, 43S. 431) n te 1 ; Mdiirakula 
(a,d. 48'J-u 3.) their LTeat lea ler, 43;), 44i, 

412, 113 n itc 1, 111 note 4, 170 ; tiie-ivvur- 
cnclng elenic-nt in, 417 ; o])pOM-d Jliul- 
dhi'sLu and favoured Brdhin.inisin, 440; 453; 
4G0 , 1.5o. Slo Klia/ai'r., Gujars. 

WiuOAv : rites ainor.c: Jji'/ihmnii'iy .50 ; { 

349; >S’^/yG_ 102; 95, j 

't\’iijo\v-5iAHEaAUE : orditferent forms I 
of. among K' U<, 210-2-50; aUoAve<l among ; 
Bfi/'da iUf'^ .l(*/orv, 213, 22), 2*2(>; IhuVi- 
'hI'hls^ Audichvas of Vagad, 7 ; Bhoj-tks, ^ ; 

J( thiinal 5Jodhs^ 12 ; Paraji}its, IJ; Uljgors, ■ 
17 ; KathiAAVd Sara^vats, Is ; Tapodhans, 
20; Vvls, 2’ ; Qi'aji^ine>K 170, 1)>I, 1S3, 
1S.5, fbO, 33S. ISO. JO), 192, 10.5, 107, 
203, 20G ; J[( nhm-n, 2sb 2sG; 2S0 ; Ilu'i- 
hniiihii^i)^ 151. 303. ITO, 172, 171; 17*5; 
liotlth-, 2.57 j Lohclnds, 122; I^vvsonid S'r- 
van/.-<, 2.30, 231. 

5Vilfoiu> : inontioa of Bhttla^, 110 note 7; 
117 note 1 5 430 note lO; 112 noted on page 

413. 

'W■^LLt^Ms: Colonel, 211. 

IViLLort'rHBi’ : 5[r., on KolU, 237 note 2 . 

WiusaX: L>r. J., 351 note 1; on KoHs, 237 
note 1 ; on Bhilsj 201 note 1: 331 note 1. 

5Viyrj:or 7Vy«, an element, 3 tS ; its god, be¬ 
liefs about ; TTind eoniplaints and their cure ; 
current beliefs reL^-irditiL'' direction of, 358. 

5VrTriiCf:Ai'r: belief in, 3u2-393, 42.5-130. Sec 
Witches B^li. rs Karly. 

WirCHFs; JjiikeiDi, powers of bewitching, 
192 , 125-129 ; Volin u su-peeied to l)e, 42G ; 
A\a\' adopted to find out a witch, 3U2-393, 
42fl: found among low c.i'te Hindus and c.irly 
Uihes ; head-({ua.'ters of u itehci aft in Gnj irlf, 
429 ; //i;boGV/’ by witch glatictS by inlbicii 0 
and effect of t/i/lhinfii ir or swcetlook, 
427 ; chief guaids agaiiiftt evil eye, 427-42S ; 
aM'ert.iinif g >ieknes, cau-ed by evil c\e, 42S ; 
Seizure ».iL:n>, lueaiis to drive out. 420 ; other 
wa\ s of n.i^elnrf ; tli'dr snpiununral powers 
brill- gain a-, well as trouble to tbcni, 43.), 

5Vc)mj{ G-UAiii'iNo . see (hiihha-ll ih.--.haiia, 

Vv'uoD (■ viiA iNo : art, by ^Surat .Suth.irs, 2i)5 .and 
note 1. See Mitliii'-'. 

WoK-ufP; cliief obj.-ctsoE modern Hindii^ wor- 
-hip, I'ritiitv' or Ti'niiii I'f / —BrahinA, 5 i-.l»nu, j 
Shiv, sxwi,, .5 il : 532 2-3''2; Jiintk j 

62 ; Ziiseaf-, 365-37:^ ; Hcalii'fe' »linuc», 300; 


Sma'.l-pox, 3GS ; TJpmenf.^, 348-3.53 ; Fire, 
3'5G; Ponds, 350; Kaiu, 351 ; Riversj 310; 
ISea, 310: SpIiug^, 3-50; Water, 1.37, 348; 
\5 ells, .3-50 ; ind, 358 ; Q-ofvaj or family 
goddess, 31, -32 30, 39; G-rtn,t. 389-392; 
Hilly 388-38‘J ; PlatiH, 392-100 ; Ceinets, 405 ; 
Eartii, 40.'»; Jupiter, 402; Mars 401 ; J\ler- 
eury, 402: 5Iuon, 396; Saturn, 403 ; .Star-s, 
400; Sun, 393 ; Venus, 402 : P ant, .382-388 ; 
Saint- \\ he/.I, 115 ; 8p//u7, 137-138 ; Stone, 
362-30.5 ; Tonh^ .358-302. 

Writer- : chief classes of, namcft, strength and 
distiibutioii, 55-08. 


Y Xdavs : theory of the home return of, 4-16 
note 1. 

YaJ'ians: patrons of Brdhinan priests, 23. 
Yaj^vv'alcva: Hill.hi sage, lO 
Ya-JOR Veda: one of the four Vedas, GujarAfc 
Brahman-, udlower-. of, 2, 

YajOR Vedis: Brihmans. See Dakhani Bnib- 
in.iiis. 

YAKCOr; or ^lAjim. See Stimulant, 

Yv'i : 2 od of death, .377. 

Va-^oDuaum'ian : king of Mdlwa, (a.d. 530), 

411 ; US; 4.53, 

Yavavas; Greeks; conquerors in Western 
India, 433 ; mainly Baktrian Greeks, join 
I\u-)han.-5 HI Kalnil vallev.entrance into India, 
455 ; co!iV( rted to Buddhism, 433 ; broken by 
Gautaniiputra, U8. 

Yayait Kesvri: lino of Yavanas, brought BrAh- 
man^to Oris-a, U()-41l. 

Ye-t\ r-Li-T«>: Ephtlmlitc, 45S note 7. 

Vetas: l‘»ading mi.vod liorde of foreigners, 
Oxu* Valley White Huuas known as. 172 ; also 
known as Ephthalites, 1.55; also known as 
Khazars and Mihiras, 461: White Huna of 
Kh-uar ram- known a-*, 456. 

I'oOfS ; oiub.-r of 8h liva'Cetirs. 512 ; name, Vogra 
philo^opliv . lUifercnt grades, 543-5i4. See 

^liaiv Ascetics. 

YfcniN': leader of Uxus Valley White Hiinas, 
172, 

Yrnm^rnru t: his test for admission as Brah- 
inaus, 437. 

Yf rein : or Yuetchi, posJhle trace of the name, 
463 note 4 ; Qreat, sec Kushaiis ; Itittle, see 
Kedara, 

Vu.stTFzAi: children of Joseph, 463 note 4, 


Z vHlFi: Pir, chlutrVt proce-'ion in honour of, 336 
notr 1 ; iirigin. .52t-.5'-'5. 

Zn^AyA : privd:e ajnrtmeuts of liajput women, 
1.33 ; inm.ilc-i uf, 1 17 . 

Zonox^rniVNs : or Mobeds, Magha Bi lhinan^, 
s,ald to be, 4l0 and note 1. 
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